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PREFACE. 


During  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  last  wrote  on  this 
subject,1  very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elucidation 
ot  many  of  the  problems  that  still  perplex  the.  student  of  the  History 
of  Indian  Architecture.  The  publication  of  the  five  volumes  of 
■General  Cuimiughain’s  ‘  Archaeological  Reports'’  lias  thrown  new 
light  on  many  obscure  points,  but  generally  from  an  archaeological 
rather  than  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  ;  and  Mr.  Burgess’s 
researches  among  the  western  caves  and  the  structural  temples  of 
the  Bombay  presidency  have  added  greatly  not  only  to  our  stores 
of  information,  but  to  the  precision  of  our  knowledge  regarding 

For  the  purpose  of  such  a  work  as  this,  however,  photography 
has  probably  done  more  than  anything  that  has  been  written.  There 
are  now  very  few  buildings  in  India — of  any  importance  at  least — 

■  which  have  not  been  photographed  with  more  or  less  completeness  ; 
and  for  purposes  of  comparison  such  collections  of  photographs  as  are 
now  available  are  simply  invaluable.  For  detecting  similarities,  or 
distinguishing  differences  between  specimens  situated  at  distances 
from  one  another,  photographs  are  almost  equal  to  actual  personal 
inspection,  and,  when  sufficiently  numerous,  ailord  a  picture  of 
Indian  art  of  the  utmost  importance  to  anyone  attempting  io  de¬ 
scribe  it. 

These  new  aids,  added  to  our  previous  slock  of  knowledge,  arc 
.  probably  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  treating  the  archiicclmv  el  Indie 
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Proper  in  the  quasi-exhaustivc  manner  in  which  it  is  attempted,-  in 
the  hint  GOO  pages  of  this  work.  Its  description  might,  of  cohrsc, 

]jU  easily  extended  even  beyond  these  limits,  but  without  plans  and 
more  accurate  architectural  details  than  we  at  present  possess,  any 
such  additions  would  practically  contribute  very  little  that  was 
valuable  to  the  information  the  work  already  contains.  -- 

The  case  is  different  when  we  turn  to  Further  India.  Instead  of 
only  150  pages  and  50  illustrations,  both  these  iigures  ought,  at  least  ■ 
to  be  doubled  to  bring  that  branch  of  the  subject  up  to  the  same 
stage  of  completeness  as  that  describing  the  architecture  of  India 
Proper.  For  this,  however,  the  materials  do  not  at  present  exist. 
Of  Japan  we  know  almost  nothing  except  from  photographs,  without 
plans,  dimensions,  or  dates  ;  and,  except  as  regards  Pekini  and  the 
Treaty  Ports,  we  know-  almost  as  little  of  China.  .  We  know  a  great 
deal  about  one  or  two  buildings  in  Cambodia  and  Java,  but  our 
information  regarding  all  the  rest  is  so  fragmentary  and  incomplete, 
that  it  is  hardly  available  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  history,  ami 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Burmali  and  Siam.  Ten  years  hence  this 
deficiency  may  be  supplied,  and  it  may  then  be  pos&ible  to  bring  the 
whole  into  harmony.  At  present  a  slight '  sketch  indicating  the 
relative  position  of  each,  and  their  relation  to  the  styles  of  India 
Proper,  is  all  that  can  well  be  accomplished. 

Although  appealing  as  the  third  volume  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  ‘General  History  of  Architecture,’  the  present  may  be  considered 
as  an  independent  and  original  work.  In  the  last  edition  the  Indian 
chapters  extended  only  to  about  300  pages,  with,  200  illustrations,1 
and  though  most  of  the  woodcuts  reappear  in  the  present  volume, 
more  than  half  the  original  text  has  been  cancelled,  and  consequently 
at  least  600  pages  of  the  present  work  are  original  matter,  and  200 
illustrations— and  these  by  far  the  most  important— have  been  added. 
These,  with  the  new  chronological  and  topographical  details,  present 
the  subject  to  the  English  reader  in  a  more  compact  #nd.  complete 
form  than  has  been  attempted  in  any  work  on  Indian  architecture 
hitherto  published.  It  does  not,  as  I  feel  only  too  keenly,  contain 
all  the  information  Unit  could  be  desired,  but  I  am  afraid  it  contains 


1  •  History  of  Architecture, ’  vol.  ii.  pp  415-756,  Woodcuts  966-1163'. 


investigations  hug  enabled  me  to  correct,  modify,  and  enlarge  pjy 
views,  yet  the  classification  I  adopted,  and  the  historical  sequences 
l  pointed  out  thirty  .years  since,  have  in  their  essential  outlines  been 
confirmed,  and  will  continue,  I  this!,,  to  stand  good.  Many  sub¬ 

sidiary  questions  remain  unsettled,  but  my  impression  is,  that  not  a 
few  of  the  discordant  opinions  that  may  he  observed,  arise  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  different  courses  which  inquirers  have  pursued 
in  their  investigations.  Some  men  of  great  eminence  and  learning, 
more  conversant  with  books  than  buildings,  hgvc“' naturally  drawn 
their  knowledge  and  inferences  from  written  authorities,  none  .of 
which  are  contemporaneous  with  the  events  they  -  relate,  and  all 
of  which  have  been  avowedly  altered  and  falsified  in  later  times.  My 
authorities,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  mainly  the  imperishable 

records  in  the  rocks,  or  on  sculptures  and  carvings,  which  necessarily 
represented  at  the  time  the  faith  and  feelings,  of  those  yho.  executed 
them,  and  which  retain  their  original  impress  to  this  day.  In  such 
a  country  as  India,  the.  chisels  of  her  sculptors  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  immeasurably  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  liens  of  her 
authors.  These  secondary  points,  however,  may  well  await  the 
solution  which  time  and  further  study  will  doubtless  supply.  In 

the  meanwhile,  I  shall  have  realised  a  long-cherished  dream  if  I 

have  succeeded  in  popularising  the  subject  by  rendering  its  prin¬ 
ciples  generally  intelligible,  and  can  thus  give  an  impulse  to  its 
study,  and  assist  in  establishing  Indian  architecture  on  a  stable 
basis,  so  that  it  may  take  its  true  position  among  the  other  great 
styles  which  have  ennobled  the1  arts  of  mankind. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  completes  the  history  of  the  ’ 
•  Architecture  in  all  Countries,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day,  in  four  volumes,’  and  there  it  must  at  present  rest.  As  originally 
projected,  it  was  intended  to  have  added  a  fifth  volume  on  ‘  Rude 
Stone  Monuments,’  which  is  still  wanted  to  make  the  series  quite 
complete  ;  but,  as  explained  in  the  preface  to  my  work  bearing  that 
title,  the  subject  was  not,  when  it  was  written,  ripe  for  a  historical 
treatment,  and  the  materials  collected  were  consequently  used  in  an 
a  mo  t  ti  o  essay.  Since  that  work  was  published,  in  1872,  no 
serious  examination  of  its  arguments  has  been  undertaken  bv  any 
competent  authority,  while  every  new  fact  that  has  come  to  light— 
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Specially  in  India — has.  served  to  confirm  me  inmv  and  more  in  the 
correctness  of  tlie  principles  I  then  tried  to  establish.1  Unless,  how¬ 
ever,  the  matter  is  taken  tip  seriously,  and  re-examined  by  those  w  ho, 
from  their  position,  have  the  ear  of  the  public  in  these  matters,  no 
Such  progress  tvill  be  made  as  would  justify  the  publication  of  a 
second  work  on  the  same  subject.  I  consequently  see  no  chance 
of  my  ever  having  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  the  subject  again,  so 
as  to.  be  able  to  describe  its  objects  in  a  more  consecutive  or  more 
exhaustive  manner  than  eras  done  in  the  work  just  alluded  to. 


1  A  distinguished  German  professor,  of' 'Stonehenge  without  any  resurvati  m. 
HtrrKinkelof55iiricb,in  hie‘Mosaik  zur  though. arriving  at  that  courlntdon  by  a 
Kunstgeschichtc,  Berlin,  1876,’  has  lately  very  dift-rent  chain  of  reasoning  fivni 
adopted  my  views  with  regard  to  the  age  that  I  was  led  to  adopt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  in  vain,  perhaps,  to  expect  that  the  Literature  or  the  Arts  of  any 
other  people  can  he  so  interesting  to  even  the  host  educated  Europeans 
as  those  of  their  own  country.  Until  it  is  forced  on  their  attention, 
few  are  aware  how  much  education  does  to  concentrate  attention 
within  a  very  narrow  held  of  observation.  We  become  familiar  in 
the  nursery  with  the  names  ot  the  heroes  ol  Greek  and  Homan 
history.  Ill  every  school  their  history  and  their  arts  are  taught, 
memorials  ol  their  greatness  meet  us  at  every  turn  through  life,  and 
their  thoughts  and  aspirations  become,  as  it  Mere,  part  ot  ourselves. 
So,  too,  with  the  Middle  Ages  :  their  religion  is  our  religion  ;  their 
architecture  our  architecture,  and  their  history  fades  so  insensibly 
into  our  own.  that  we  can  draw  no  line  of  demarcation  that  would 
separate  us  Irom  them.  How  dillereiit  is  the  state  ol  ieehng,  when 
from  this  familiar  home  wc  turn  to  such  a  country  as  India.  Its 
geography  is  hardly  taught  m  schools,  and  seldom  mastered  perfectly  ; 
its  history  is  a  puzzle  :  its  literature  a  mythic  dream  :  its  arts  a  quaint 
perplexity.  Hut,  above  all,  the  names  ol  its  heroes  and  great  men 
are  so  unfamiliar  and  so  unpronounceable,  that,  except  a  tew  of  those 
who  go  to  India,  scarcely  any  over  become  so  acquainted  with  them, 
that  they  call  up  any  memories  which  are  cither  pleasing  or  worth 
dwelling  upon. 

Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  probably  no  country  - -out  of  Europe 
at  least — that  would  so  well  repay  attention  as  Lidia,  Nunc,  where 
all  the  problems  of  natural  seienec  or  ol  art  are  presonicrl  to  us  in  so 
distinct  and  so  pleasing  a  form.  Nowhere  does  nature  show  herself  m 
such  grand  and  such  luxurious  lectures,  and  noinierc  does  humanity 

with  the  intellectual  Bi'aliinan  caste,  and  the  chivalrous  l’u|pilt.  are 
found  the  wild  ISlul  and  the  naked  Goiul,  not  antagonistic  and  warring 
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,mt,  r,j_r.| in<<|.  1 1„.  mm  elsewhere,  but  living  now  as  they  have  done 

I'nr  ihmiwnds  of  y.-i.rM,  will  content  with  iiis  own  lot,  and  prepared  to 
follow,  without  repiiiiw  in  fill'  r<iol«fo|H  of  his  forefathers, 
i  ft  onnnol  of  mure  hi'  for  one  moment  contended  that  India  ever 
'  reached  the  inlelleefird  supremacy  of  Greece,  or  the  moral  greatness 
of  rtouie  ;  hut  though  on  a  lower  step  of  the  ladder,  her  arts  are 
more  original  and  more  varied,  and  her  forms  of  civilisation  present 
an  ever-changing  variety,  such  as  are  nowhere  else  to  he  found. 
What,  however,  really  renders  India,  so  interesting  as  an  object  of 
study  is  that  it  is  now  a  living  entity.  Greece  and  Rome  are  dead  and 
have  passed  away,  and  we  are  living  so  completely  in  the  midst  of 
modern  Europe,  that  wo  cannot  get  outside  to  contemplate  it  as  a 
whole.  But  India -js  a  complete  cosmos  in  itself;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  by 
impenetrable  jungle,  and  only  on  the  west  having  one  door  of  com¬ 
munication,  across  the  Indus,  open  to  the  other  world.  Across  that 
stream,  nation  after  nation  have  poured  their  myriads  into  her  coveted 
domain,  but  no  reflex  waves  ever  mixed  her  people  with  those  beyond 
her  boundaries. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  every  problem  of  anthropology  or 
ethnography  can  be  studied  here  more  easily  than  anywhere  else  ;  every 
art  has  its  living  representative,  and  often  of  tbemrost  pleasing  form  ; 
every  science  has  its  illustration,  and  many  on  a  scale  not  easily 
matched  elsewhere.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  India  and  Indian  matters  fail  to  interest,  because  they  arc  to 
most  people  new  and  unfamiliar.  The  rudiments  have  not  been 
mastered  when  young,  and,  when  grown  up,  few  men  have  the  leisure 
or  the  inclination  to  set  to  work  to  learn  the  forms  of  a  new  world, 
demanding  both  care  and  study  ;  and  till  this  is  attained,  it  can  hardly 
be  hoped  that  the  arts  and  the  architecture  of  India  will  interest  a 
European  reader  to  the  same  extent  as  those  styles  treated  of  in  the 
previous  volumes  of  this  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  present 
the  subject  of  Indian  architecture  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  interesting, 
even  if  not  attractive.  To  do  this,  however,  the  narrative  form  must 
be  followed  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  such  a  subject.  All  technical 
awl  unfamiliar  names  must  he  avoided  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
and  the  whole  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  illustrations  to 
enable  its  forms  to  be  mastered  without  difficulty.  Even  if  this  is 
attended  to,  no  one  volume  can  tell  the  whole  of  so  varied  and  so 
complex  a  history.  Without  preliminary  or  subsequent  study  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  so  new  and  so  vast  a  subject  can  be  grasped  ; 
but  one  volume  may  contain  a  complete  outline  of  the  whole,  and  enable 
any  one  who  wishes  for  more  information  to  know  where  to  look  for  it, 
or  how  to  appreciate  it  when  found. 
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Whether  successful  or  not,  it  seems  well  worth  while  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  interest  the  public  in  Indian  architectural 
art ;  first,  because  the  artist  and  architect  will  certainly  acquire  broader 
and  more  varied  views  of  their  art  by  its  study  than  they  can  acquire 
from*  any  other  source.  More  than  this,  any  one  who  masters  the 
subject  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  understand  their  art  in  its  best  and 
highest  forms,  will  rise  from  the  study  with  a  kindlier  feeling  towards 
the  nations  of  India,  and  a  higher — certainly  a  corrccter — appreciation 
of  their  social  status  than  could  be  obtained  from  their  literature,  or 
from  anything  that  now  exists  m  their  anomalous  social  and  political 
position. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  many  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  Is  it  worth 
while  to  master  all  the  geographical  and  historical  details  necessary  to 
unravel  so  tangled  a  web  as  this,  and  then  try  to  become  so  familiar 
with  their  ever -varying  forms  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  ihe  different  styles,  but,  also  to  follow  them  through  all  their 
ceaseless  changes  ? 

My  impression  is  that  this  question  may  fairly  lie  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  No  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  understands  the 
history  of  architecture  who  leaves  out  of  his  view  the  works  of  an 
immense  portion  of,  .the  human  race,  which  has  always  shown  itself 
so  capable  of  artistic  development.  But,  more  than  this,  architecture 
fin' India  is  still  a  living  art,  practised  on  the  principles  which  caused 
!its  wonderful  development  in  Europe  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  there,  consequently,  and  there  alone,  the  student  of  archi¬ 
tecture  has  a  chance  of  seeing  the  real  principles  of  the  art  in  action. 
In  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  architecture  is  practised  in  a  manner 
so  anomalous  and  abnormal  that  few,  if  any,  lmvo  hitherto  been  able 
to  shake  off  the  influence  of  a  false  system,  and  to  see  that  the  art  of 
ornamental  building  can  he  based  on  principles  of  common  sense  ; 
and  that,  when  so  practised,  the  result  not  only  is,  hut  must  bo, 
satisfactory.  Those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  perfect 
buildings  the  ignorant  uneducated  natives  of  India  are  now  producing, 
will  easily  understand  how  success  may  be  achieved,  while  those 
who  observe  what  failures  the  best  educated  and  most  talented  archi¬ 
tects  in  Europe  are  constantly  perpetrating,  may,  by  a  study  of 
Indian  models,  easily  see  why  this  must  inevitably  ho  the  result. 
It  is  only  in  India  that  the  two  systems  can  now  be  seen  prac¬ 
tised  side  by  side —the  educated  and  intellectual  European  always 
failing  because  liis  principles  are  wrong,  the  feeble  and  unedu¬ 
cated  native  as  inevitably  succeeding  because  his  principles  arc 
right.  The  Indian  builders  think  only  of  what  they  arc  doing, 
and  how  they  can  best  produce  the  effect  they  desire.  In  I  he 
European  system  it  is  considered  more  essential  Unit-  a  building, 
especially  in  its  details,  should-  la:  a  eon-cel  m/ijf  of  something  else, 
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Uiiiu  good  in  itself  or  aj)]<rojiriutc  to  its  purpose  ;  lienoe  the  difference 
in  the  result. 

in  one  other  respect  India  affords  a  singularly  favourable  field  to  the 
student  of  architecture.  In  no  other  country  of  the  same  extent  are 
there  so  many  distinct  nationalities,  each  retaining  its  old  its 

old  feelings,  and  impressing  these  on  its  art.  There  is  consequently 
no  country  where  the  outlines  of  ethnology  as  applied  to  art  can  lie 
so  easily  perceived,  or  their  application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  various 
problems  so  pre-eminently  important.  The  mode  in  which  the  art 
has  been  practised  in  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries  has  been 
very  confusing.  In  India  it  is  clear  and  intelligible.  No  one  can  look 
at  the  subject  without  seeing  its  importance,  and  no  one  can  study 
the  art  as  practised ifeere  without  recognising  what  the  principles  of  the 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  scientific  advantages,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  conceded  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
for  certain  qualities  the  Indian  buildings  are  unrivalled.  They  display 
an  exuberance  of  fancy,  a  lavishness  of  labour,  and  an  elaboration  of 
detail  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  They  may  contain  nothing  so  sublime 
as  the  hall  at  Karnac,  nothing  so  intellectual  as  the  Parthenon,  nor  so 
constructively  grand  as  a  mediaeval  cathedral  :  but  for  certain  other 
qualities — not  perhaps  of  the  highest  kind,  yet  very  important,  in 
architectural  art — the  Indian  buildings  stand  alone.  They  consequently 
fill  up  a  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  without  them 
would  remain  a  void. 


History. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  exist — perhaps  the  greatest — 
in  exciting  an  interest  in  Indian  antiquities  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
India  has  no  history  properly  so  called,  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion 
in  the  13th  century.  Had  India  been  a  great  united  kingdom,  like 
China,  with  a  long  line  of  dynasties. and  wcll-rccorded  dates  attached  to 
them,  the  task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  ;  hut  nothing  of  the 
sort  exists  or  ever  existed  within  her  boundaries.  On  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  India  has  always  been  occupied  by 
three  or  four  different  races  of  mankind,  who  have  never  amalgamated 
so  as  to  become  one  people,  and  each  of  these  races  have  been  again 
subdi\  filed  into  numerous  tribes  or  small  nationalities  nearly,  sometimes 
wholly,  independent  of  each  other— and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  not  one 
of  them  ever  kept  a  chronicle  or  preserved  a  series  of  dates  commencing 
from  any  well-known  era.1 
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The  absence  of  any  historical  record  is  the  more  striking,  because 
India  possesses  a  written  literature  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  in  variety 
and  extent,  that  possessed  by  any  other  nation,  before  the  invention,  or 
at  feast  before  the  adoption  and  use,  of  printing.  The  Vedas  tkcm- 
selvrs,  with  their  Upanishads  and  Brahinanas,  and  the  commentaries  on 
them,  form  a  literature  in  themselves  of  vast  extent,  and  some  parts  of 
Which  are  as  old,  possibly  older,  than  any  written  works  that  are  now 
known  to  exist ;  and  the  Purauas,  though  comparatively  modern,  make 
up  a  body  of  doctrine  mixed  with  mythology  and  [tradition  such  as  few 
nations  can  boast  of.  Besides  this,  however,  are  two  great  epics,  sur¬ 
passing  in  extent,  if  not  in  merit,  those  of  any  ancient  nation,  and  a 
drama  of  great  beauty,  written  at  periods  extending  through  a  long- 
series  of  years.  In  addition  to  those  wo  have  treatises  on  law,  on 
grammar,  on  astronomy,  on  metaphysics  and  mathematics,  on  almost 
every  branch  of  mental  science— a  literature  extending  in  fact  to  some 
10,000  or  11,000  works,  but  in  all  this  not  one  book  that  can  he 
called  historical.  -Kb  man  in  India,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  thought 
of  recording  the  events  of  his  own  life  or  of  repeating  the  previous 
experience  of  others,  and  it  was  only  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  Bra  that  they  ever'  thought  ot  establishing  eras  from  winch 
to  date  deeds  or  events. 

All  this  is  the  more  curious  because  in  Ceylon  we  have,  in  the 
‘  Mahawanso,’  and  other  books  of  a  like  nature,  a  consecutive  history 
of  that  island,  with  dates  which  may  be  depended  upon  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  error,  for  periods  extending  from  b.c.  250  to  the  present 
time.  At  the  other  extremity  of  India,  we  have  also  in  the  Baja 
Tarangini  of  Kashmir,  a  work  which  Professor  Wilson  characterised 
as  “the  only  Sanscrit  composition  yet  discovered  to  which  the  title 
of  History  can  with  any  propriety  be  applied.”1  As  we  at  present, 
however,  possess  it,  it  hardly  helps  us  to  any  historical  data  earlier 
than  the  Christian  Era,  and  even  after  that  its  dates  for  some  centuries 
are  by  no  means  fixed  and  certain.  • 

In  .India  Proper,  however,  we  have  no  such  guides  as  even  these, 
but  for  written  history  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  Pnranas. 
They  do  furnish  us  with  one  list  of  kings’  names,  with  the  length 
of  their  reigns,  so  apparently  truthful  that  they  may,  within  narrow 
limits,  be  depended  upon.  They  are  only,  however,  of  one  range 

him  to  understand  what  follows.  In  order  j  to  which  the  reader  could  with  advantage 
to  make  it  readable,  all  references  and  all  j  be  referred;  and  without  some  such  in- 
proofs  of  disputed  facts  have  been  post-  ;  troductoiy  notice  of  the  political  history 
poned.  They  will  be  found  in  (ho  body  j  and  ethnography  tbe  artistic  history  would 
of  the  work,  where  they  arc  more  appro-  ho  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  unintelligible, 
priate,  and  the  (feta  on  which  the  principal  1  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xv.  p.  i. 
disputed  dates  urc  fixed  will  lie  found  in  I 
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of  dynasties _ probably,  however,  the  pa-nunoniit  one— and fSfeiatf'  only 

from  Hie  •veession  of  Cbnndragnpla— the  Snndrocottus  of  toslfeeks— 
no  925,  to  the  dflolino  of  the  Amlni  dynasty,  about  A-D.jtf-te  408. 
It  seems  probable  we  may  find' sufficient  confirmation  oflffie  lists 
as  far  hick  as  the  Anjana  era,  n.c.  091,  so  as  to  include-®  period 
marked  by  the  life  and  labours  of  Sakya  Muni— the  present  Tluddha 
—in  our  chronology,  with,  tolerable  certainty.  All  the  chronology 
before  that  period  is  purposely  and  avowedly  falsified  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  system  of  Yugs,  in  order  to  carry  back  the  origin 
of  the  Brahmanioal  system  into  the  regions  of  the  most  fabulous 
antiquity.  From  the  5th  century  onwards,  when  the  Puranas  began 
to  be  put  into  their  present  form,  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  the 
Brahmanioal  rclig’^a,  instead  of  recording  contemporary  events,  they 
purposely  confused  them  so  as  to  maintain  their  prophetic  character, 
and  prevent  the  detection  of  the  falsehood  of  their  claim  to  an  antiquity 
equal  to  that  of  the  Yedas.  For  Indian  history  after  the  5th  century 
we  are  consequently  left  mainly  to  inscriptions  on  monuments  or  on 
copper-plates,  to  coins,  and  to  the  works  of  foreigners  for  the  necessary 
information  with  which  the  natives  of  the  country  itself  have  neglected 
to  supply  ns.  These  probably  will  be  found  eventually  to  be  at 
least  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  chronology.  Already  such  progress 
lias  been  made  in  the  decipherment  of  inscriptions  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  coins,  that  all  the  dynasties  may  be  arranged  consecutively, 
and  even  the  date  of  the  reigns  of  almost  all  the  kings  in  the 
north  of  India  have  been  already  approximately  ascertained.  In 
the  south  of  India  so  much  has  not  been  done,  but  this  is  more 
because  there  have  been  fewer  labourers  in  the  field  than  from  want 
of  materials.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  inscriptions  in  the  south 
which  have  not  been  copied,  and  of  the  |ew  that  have  been  collected 
only  a  very  small  number  have  been  translated  ;  but  they  are  such 
as  to  give  ns  hope  that,  when  the  requisite  amount  of  labour  is 
bestowed  upon  them, .  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  the  south  with  a  degree  of  certainty  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.1 

It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  ascertain  whether  we  shall  ever 
recover  the  History  of  India  before  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Buddha, 
or  before  the  Anjana  epoch,  b.c.  691.  Here  we  certainly  will  find  no 
coins  or  inscriptions  to  guide  ns,  and  no  buildings  to  illustrate  the 
arts,  or  to  mark  the  position  of  cities,  while  all  ethnographic  traces 
have  become  so  blurred,  if  not  obliterated,  that  they  serve  us  little  as 
guides  through  the  labyrinth.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  so  large 


late  do 


the  only  person  who  has  of 
anything  in  this  direction  is 
Elliot.  His  papers  in  the 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ’ 


and  the  *  Madras  Journal 1  throw  immense 
iiglit  on  the  subject,  but  to  complete  the 
task  wo  want  many  workers  instead  of 
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*  mAp.of  literature — such  as  it  is — bearing  oil  tbc  subject,  that  we 
OHfflofclfatr  hope  that,  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  learning  is  brought 
to  boar  upon  it,  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  even  that  period 
may  he- recovered.  In  order,  however,  to  render  it  available,  it  will 
not  require  industry  so  much  as  a  severe  spirit  of  criticism  to 
window  the  few  grains  of  useful  truth  out  of  the  mass  of  worthless 
chaff  this  literature  contains.  But  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  expect 
even  this,  from  the  severely  critical  spirit  of  the  age.  Meanwhile, 
the  main  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  bo  nearly  as  follows,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  necessary  to  state  them,  in  order  to  make  wbat  follows  in¬ 
telligible. 

Aryans. 

At  some  very  remote  period  in  the  world’s  history — for  reasons 
stated  in  the  Appendix  I  believe  it  to  have  been  at  about  the  epoch 
called  by  the  Hindus  t'he  Kali  Yug,  or  n.c.  3101 — the  Aryans,  a 
Sanscrit-speaking  people,  entered  India  across  the  Upper  Indus,  coming 
from  Central  Asia.  For  a  long  time  they  remained  settled  .in  the 
Punjab,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvati,  then  a  more  important  stream 
than  now,  the  main  body,  however,  still  remaining  to  the  westward  of 
the  Indus.  If,  however,  we  may  trust  our  chronology,  we  find  them 
settled  2000  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  in  Ayodhya,  and  then  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power.  It  was  about  that  time  apparently  that  the 
event  took  place  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  far  more  modern 
poem  known  as  the  ‘  Kamayaua.’  The  pure  Aryans,  still  uncontami¬ 
nated  by  admixture  with  the  blood  of  the  natives,  then  seem  to  have 
attained  the  height  of  their  prosperity  in  India,  and  to  have  earned 
their  victorious  anus,  it  may  be,  as  far  south  as  Ceylon.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  at  that  time  formed  any 
permanent  settlements  in  the  Deccan,  but  it  was  at  all  events  opened 
to  their  missionaries,  and .  by  slow  degrees  imbibed  that  amount  of 
Brahmanism  which  eventually  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  south. 
Seven  or  eight  hundred  years  after  that  time,  or  it  may  bo  about  or 
before  b.c.  1200,  took  place  those  events  which  form  the  theme  of 
the  more  ancient  epic  known  as  the  ‘  Mahabharata,’  which  opens 
up  an  entirely  new  view  of  Indian  social  life.  If  the  heroes  of 
that  poem  were  Aryans,  at  all,  thev  were  of  a  much  less  pure  tvpo 
than  those  who  composed  the  songs  of  the  Tcdas,  or  are  depicted  m 
the  verses  of  the  ‘  Itamayana.’  Then-  polyandry,  their  dunking  bouts, 
their  gambling  tastes,  and  love  of  fighting,  mark  them  as  a  Yen- 
different  race  from  the  peaceful  shepherd  immigrants  of  the  earlier 
age,  and  point  much  more  distinctly  towards  a  Tartar.  tians-Ilnna- 
layan  origin,  than  to  the  cradle  of  the  Aryan  stock  m  Centi-.il  Asm. 
As  if  to  mark  the  difference  of  which  (hey  themselves  felt  the  existence, 
they  distinguished  themselves,  by  name,  as  lie-longing  to  a  Imiun-  iaev, 
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(lisl.inct,  from,  and  generally  mitogonfciic  to,  the  Solar  race,,  which 
w  is  I  lie  proud  distiii-Uon  of  flic  purer  and  curlier  Aryan  settlers  in 

'n<1l[,'jv,.  siv  Iniiiilrcil  yn.re  afi«r  tin's,  or  about  b.o.  700,  we  again 
liwl  •>  fotallv  dilTorcnf  state  of  affairs  in  India.  The  Aryans  ni>  longer 
cvisl  as  a  sepunlc  nationality,  and  neitlier  the  Solar  nor  the  Lunar 
rare  are  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  The  Brahmans  have  become  a  priestly 
caste,  and  share  the  power  with  the  Kshatriyas,  a  race  of  far  less  purity 
of  descent.  The  Vaisyas,  as  merchants  and  husbandmen,  have  become 
a  power,  and  even  the  Sudras  are  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the  body 
politic :  and,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Uagas,  or 
Snake  people,  had  become  a  most  influential  part  of  the  population. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  ‘  Mahabliarata,’  where  they  play  a  most 
important  part  m  causing  the  death  of  Parikshit,  which  led  to  the 
groat  sacrifice  for  the  destruction  of  the  jSfagas  by  Janemajaya,  which 
practically  closes  the  history  of  the  time.  Destroyed,  however,  they 
were  not,  as  it  was  under  a  Naga  dynasty  that  ascended  the  throne 
of  Magadha,  in  61)1,  that  Buddha  was  born,  B.C.  623,  and  the  Nagas 
were  the  people  whose  conversion  placed  Buddhism  on  a  secure  basis 
in  India,  and  led  to  its  ultimate  adoption  by  Asoka  (b.c.  250)  as  the 
religion  of  the  State.1 

Although  Buddhism  was  first  taught  by  a  prince  of  the  Solar 
race,  and  consequently  of  purely  Aryan  blood,  and  though  its  first 
disciples  were  Brahmans,  it  had  as  little  affinity  with  the  religion  of 
the  Vedas  as  Christianity  had  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  its  fate  was 
the  same.  The  one  religion  was  taught  by  one  of  Jewish  extraction 
to  the  Jews  and  for  the  Jews  :  but  it  was  ultimately  rejected  by 
them,  and  adopted  by  the  Gentiles,  who  had  no  affinity  of  race  or 
religion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Judsea.  Though  meant  originally,  no 
doubt,  for  Aryans,  the  Buddhist  religion  was  ultimately  rejected  by 
the  Brahmans,  who  were  consequently  utterly  eclipsed  and  superseded 
by  it  for  nearly  a  thousand  years :  and  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of 
them  and  their  religion  till  they  reappeared  at  the  court  of  the  great 
Vicramaditya  (41)0-530),  when  their  religion  began  to  assume  that 
strange  shape  which  it  now  still  retains  in  India,  In  its  new  form 
it  is  as  unlike  the  pure  religion  of  the  Vedas  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
one  religion  being  to  another  ;  unlike  that,  also,  of  the  older  portions 
of  the  ‘  Mahabharata  ’  ;  but  a  confused  mess  of  local  superstitions  and 
imported  myths,  covering  up  and  hiding  the  Vedantic  and  Buddhist 
doctrines,  which  may  sometimes  be  detected  as  underlying  it.  What¬ 
ever  it' be,  however,  it  cannot  be  the  religion  of  an 'Aryan,  or  even 
of  a  purely  Turanian  people,  because  it  was  invented  by  and  for  as 


■  All  tins  has  been  so  fully  gone  into  I  Worship,’  pp.  63,  et  seM.,  that  it  will  not 
l.y  me  m  my  work  on  ‘Tree  and  Serpent.  I  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
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Ssixwi  ft  population  as  probably  were  ever  gathered  together  into  one 
wastry — a  people  whose  feelings  and  superstitions  it  only  too  truly 
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'  Although,,  therefore,  as  was  hinted  above,  there  might  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  recovering  all  the  main  incidents  and  leading  features  of 
the  history  of’  the  Aryans,  from  their  first  entry  into  India  till  they 
were  entirely,  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  population  some  time 
before  the  Christian  Era,  there  could  he  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  their  history  would  fully  represent  the  ancient  history 
of  the  country.  The  Dravidians  are  a  people  who,  in  historical  times, 
seem  to  have  been  probably  as  numerous  as  the  pure  Aryans,  and  at  the 
present  day  form  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  India.  As 
Turanians,  which  they  seem  certainly  to  be,  they  belong,  it  is  true,  to  a 
lower  intellectual  status  than  the  Aryans,  but  they  have  preserved  their 
nationality  pure  and  uumixed,  and,  such  as  they  were  at  the  dawn  of 
history,  so  they  seem  to  be  now. 

Their  settlement  in  India  extends  to  such  remote  pre-historic 
times,  that  we  cannot  feel  even  sme  that  we  should  regard  them  as 
immigrants,  or,  at  least,  as  either  conquerors  or  colonists  on  a  large 
scale,  but  rather  as  aboriginal  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually 
understood.  Generally  it  is  assumed  that  they  entered  India  across  the 
Lower  Indus,  leaving  the  cognate  Brahni  in  Belocbistan  as  a  mark  of 
the  road  by  which  they  came,  and,  as  the  affinities  of  their  language 
seem  to  be  with  the  Ugrians  and  northern  Turanian  tongues,  this  view 
seems  probable.1  But  they  have  certainly  left  no  trace  of  their  migra¬ 
tions  anywhere  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nerbudda,  and  all  the  facts 
of  their  history,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  would  seem  to  lead  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  The  hypothesis  that  would  represent  what  wo 
know  of  their  history  most  correctly’  would  place  their  original  seat  in 
the  extreme  south,  somewhere  probably  not  far  from  Madura  or  Tanjore, 
and  thence  spreading  fan-like  towards  the  north,  till  they  met  the 
Aryans  on  the  Vimlhya  Mountains.  The  question,  again,  is  not  of 
much  importance  for  our  present  purposes,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  that  degree  of  civilisation  at  any  period  anterior  to  the  Christian 
Era  which  would  enable  them  to  practise  any  of  the  arts  of  civilised 
life  with  success,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  a  work  devoted 
to  the  history  of  art. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  future  period,  when  we  know  more  of  the 
ancient  arts  of  these  Dravidians  than  we  now  do.  and  have  become 
familiar  with  the  remains  of  the  Accntlians  or  early  Turanian  in- 


1  Dr.  Caktwcll,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Dravkliim  Dromnmr,'  is  the  groan-si  anil  most 
trustworthy  advocate  of  this  view. 
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habitants  of  Babylonia,  wo  may  detect  aflinilms  which  may  throw  some 
| jn']i|j  on  this  very  obscure  part  of  history.  At  present,  however,  the 
indications  are  much  too  har.y  to  Ik:  at  all  relied  upon.  Geographically, 
however,  one  thing  seems  tolerably  clear.  If  the  Dravidians  came  into 
India  in  historical  times,  it  was  not  from  Central  Asia  that  they 
migrated,  hut  from  Babylonia,  or  some  such  southern  region  of  the 
Asiatic  continent. 


In.  addition  to  these  two  great  distinct  and  opposite  nationalities, 
there  exists  in  India  a  third,  which,  in  pre-Buddhist  times,  was  as 
numerous,  perhaps  even  more  so,  than  cither  the  Aryans  or  Dravidians, 
hut  of  whoso  history  wo  know  even  less  than  we  do  of  the  two  others. 
Ethnologists  have  not  yet  been  even  able  to  agree  on  a  name  by 
which  to  call  them.  I  have  suggested  Dasyus,1  a  slave  people,  as 
that  is  the  name  by  which  the  Aryans  designated  them  when  they 
found  them  there  on  their  first  entrance  into  India,  and  subjected  them 
to  their  sway.  Whoever  they  were,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  people 
of  a  very  inferior  intellectual  capacity  to  either  the  Aryans  or  Dra¬ 
vidians,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  could  ever  of  them¬ 
selves  have  risen  to  such  a  status  as  either  to  form  a  great  community 
capable  of  governing  themselves,  and  consequently  having  a  history,2 
or  whether  they  must  always  have  remained  in  the  low  and  barbarous 
position  in  which  we  now  find  some  of  their  branches.  When  the 
Aryans  first  entered  India  they  seem  to  have  found  them  occupying 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges — the  whole  country  in  fact  between 
the  Viudhya  and  the  Himalayan  Mountains.3  At  present  they  are  only 
found  in  anything  like  purity  ill  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound 
that  great  plain.  There -they  are  known  as  Bhils,  Coles,  Sontals, 
Nagas,  and  other  mountains  tribes.  But  they  certainly  form  the  lowest 
underlying  stratum  of  the  population  over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic 
plain.4  So  far  as  their  afhmties  have  been  ascertained,  they  are  with 


^  ‘  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,’  pp.  241-  | 

"  Iu  Arrian  there  is  a  curious  passage 
which  seems  certainly  to  refer  to  this 
people.  “  During  the  space,”  he  says,  “  of 
0012  years  in  which  the  153  monarclis 
reigned,  the  Indians  had  tho  liberty  of 
being  governed  by  their  own  laws  only 
twice,  once  for  about  200  years,  and  after 
tiiat  for  about  120  years.” — ■  Indies,’  cb, 
ix.  The  Pumnns,  as  may  be  supposed, 
do  uot,  help  us  to  identify  these  two  periods. 

3  I  cannot  help  faucvmg  that  they 


occupied  some  part  of  southern  India,  and 
eveu  Ceylon,  before  the  arrival  of  -the 
Dravidians.  It  seems  difficult  otherwise 
to  account  for  the  connection  between 
Belrar  and  Ceylon  in  early  ages,  and  the 
spread  of  Buddhism  in  that  island  leaping 
over  the  countries  which  had  been  Dra- 
vidianised. 

4  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
Cfonds  also  belong  to  this  northern  race. 
It  is  true  they  speak  a  language  closely 
allied  to  the  Tamil ;  hut  language,  though 
invaluable  as  a  guide,  is  nearly  useless  as 
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tmns-HimaJayan  population,  and  it  either  is  that  they  entered 
India  through  the  passes  of  that  great  mountain  range,  or  it  might 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  Thibetans  are  a  fragment  of  a  great 
population  that  occupied  both  the  northern  and  southern  slope  of  that 
great  chain  of  hills  at  some  very  remote  pre-historic  time. 

Whoever  they  were,  they  were  the  people  who,  in  remote  times, 
were  apparently  the  worshippers  of  Trees  and  Serpents ;  but  what 
interests  us  more  in  them,  and  makes  the  inquiry  into  their  history 
more  desirable,  is  that  they  were  the  people  who  first  adopted  Buddhism 
in  India,  and  they,  or  their  congeners,  are  the  only  people  who,  in 
historic  times,  as  now,  adhered,  or  still  adhere  to,  that  form  of  faith. 
No  purely  Aryan  people  ever  were,  or  ever  could  be,  Buddhist,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  know,  were  any  Dravidian  community  ever  converted  to  that 
■  faith.  But  in  Bengal,  in  Ceylon,  in  Thibet,  Burmah,  Siam,  and 
China,  wherever  a  Thibetan  people  exists,  or  a  people  allied  to  them, 
there  Buddhism  flourished  and  now  prevails.  But  in  India  the 
Dravidians  resisted  it  in  the  south,  and  a  revival  of  Aryanism  abolished 
it  in  the  north. 

■  Architecturally,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  defining  the  limits  of  the 
Dasyu  province  :  wherever  a  square  tower-like  temple  exists  with  a 
perpendicular  base,  but  a  curvilinear  outline  above,  such  as  that  shown 
in  the  woodcut  on  the  following’  page,  there-  we  may  feel  certain  of  the 
existence,  past  or  present,  of  a  people  of  .-Dasyu  extraction,  retaining 
their  purity  very  nearly  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  these 
temples  found  in -the  district.  Were  it  not  consequently  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  introducing  new  names  and  obtaining  acceptance  to  what  is 
unfamiliar,  the  proper  names  for  the  style  prevailing  in  northern 
India  would  lie  Dasyu  style,  instead  of  Indo-Aryan  or  Dasyu-Aryan 
which  I  have  felt  constrained  to  adopt.  No  one  can  accuse  the  pure 
Aryans  of  introducing  this  form  in  India,  or  of  building  temples  at 
all,  or  of  worshipping  images  of  Siva  or  Yishnu,  with  which  these 
temples  are  filled,  and  they  consequently  have  little  title  to  confer 
their  name  on  the  style.  The  Aryans  had,  however,  become  so  impure 
in  blood  before  these  temples  were  erected,  and  were  so  mixed  up 
with  the  Dasyus,  and  had  so  influenced  their  religion  and  the  arts, 
th|J  it  may  be  better  to  retain  a  name  which  sounds  familiar,  and  does 
not  too  sharply  prejudge  the  question.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing 
seems  tolerably  clear,  that  the  regions  occupied  by  the  Aryans  in 
India  were  conterminous  with  those  of  the  Dasyus,  or,  in  other  words, 


a  teat  of  affinity.  The  Homans  imposed 
their  language  on  all  the  diverse  nation¬ 
alities  of  Italy,  Franco,  mid  Spain.  Wo 
liavo  imposed  ours  on  the  Cornish,  and 
are  fast  teaching  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and 
Highlanders  of  Boot  hunl  to  nlmndon  their 
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the  biography  of  Buddha  in  subsequent  ages  so  overlaid  the  simple 
narrative  of  his  life  with  fables  and  absurdities,  that  it  is  now  difficult 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  ;  but  wo  have  sculptures  extending 
hack  to,  within  three- centuries  of  his  death,  at  which  time  we  mav 
fairly  assume  that  a  purer  tradition  and  eorreeter  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  must  have  prevailed.  Front  what  has  recently  occurred,  wc  mav 
hope  to  creep  even  further  back  than  this,  and  eventually  to  find  early 
illustrations  which  will  enable  ns  to  exercise  so  sound  a  criticism  on  the 
books  as  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  life  of  Buddha  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  place  it  among  the  authentic  records  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

Immense  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  thirty,  or  forty 
years  in  investigating,  the  origin  of  Buddhism,  and  the  "propagation 
of.  its  doctrines  m  India,  and  in  conimunicatme  the  knowledge  so 
gaiued  to  the  public  in  Europe,  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  story  is  complete,  and  divested  of  all  the  absurdities  which 
subsequent  commentators  have  heaped  upon  it ;  and  more  must  yet  bo 
effected  before  the  public  can  be  rendered  familiar  with  what  is  so 
essentially  novel  to  them.  Still,  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion  are  simple,  and  sufficiently  well  ascertained  for 
all  practical  purposes.1 

The  founder  of  this  religion  was  one  of  the  last  of  a  long  line 
of  kings,  known  as  the  Solar  dynasties,  who,  from  a  period  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  advent  of  the  Aryans  into  India,  had  held  para¬ 
mount  sway  in  Ayodhya — the  modern  Oude.  About  the  12th  or  18th 
century  b.c.  they  were  superseded  by  another  race  of  much  less 
purely  Aryan  blood,  known  as  the  Lunar  race,  who  transferred  the 
seat  of  power  to  capitals  situated  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Doah. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Solar  kirnrs 
were  reduced  to  a  petty  principality  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  Sakya  Muni  was  born  about  ‘(128  u.c.  For  twenty-nine  years 
he  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  and  followed  the  occupations,  usual  to  the 
men  of  his  rank  and  position ;  but  at  that  age,  becoming  painfully 
impressed  by  the  misery  incident  to  human  existence,  he  determined 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  an  attempt  to  alleviate  it.  For  this 
piuyose  he  forsook  his  parents  and  wife,  abandoned  fricuds  and  all 
the  advantages  of  bis  position,  and,  for  the  iollownur  fifty-one  years, 
devoted  himself  steadily  to  the  task  he  hod  set  before  lumsclf.  Years 
were  spent  m  the  meditation  and  mortification  necessary  to  fit  himself 

’  The  most  pleasing  of  the  histories  r  gends.  and  the  ‘Itomenl  II  si 
of  Buddha, "written  wholly  from  a  Euro-  i  Buddha,’  translated  from  the  Chinese 
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lor  liia  mission  ;  the  rest  of  his  long  life  was  derated  to  wandering 
I rom  oily  to  city,  teaching  and  preaching,  and  doing  everything  that 
gentle  means  could  effect  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  which  he 
believed  wore  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  take  the  sting  out  of  human 

He  died,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  his  followers,  obtained  Nirvana — 
was  absorbed  into  the  deity — at  Kusinara,  in  northern  Behar,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  54:1  years  1  B.O. 

With  the  information  that  is  now  fast  accumulating  around  the 
subject,  there  seems  no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the 
mission  of  Sakya  Muni  was  so  successful  as  it  proved  to  be.  He 
was  born  at  a  time  when  the  purity  of  the  Aryan  races  in  India  had 
become  so  deteriorated  by  the  constant  influx  of  less  pure  tribes  from 
the  north  and  west,  that  their  power,  and  consequently  their  influence, 
was  fast  fading  away.  At  that  time,  too,  it  seems  that  the  native 
races  had,  from  long  familiarity  with  the  Aryans,  acquired  such  a 
degree  of  civilisation  as  led  them  to  desire  something  like  equality 
with  their  masters,  who  were  probably  always  in  a  numerical  minority 
in  most  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  In  such  a  condition  of 
tilings  the  preacher  was  sure  of  a  willing  audience  who  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  caste,  and  taught  that  all  men,  of  whatever  nation' 
or  degree,  had  an  equal  chance  of  reaching  happiness,  and  ultimately 
heaven,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  by  that  only.  The  subject 
races — the  Turanian  Dasyus— -hailed  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  it  was 
by  them  that  the  religion  was  adopted  and  proclaimed,  and  that  of  the 
Aryan  Brahmans  was  for  a  time  obliterated,  or  at  least  overshadowed 
and  obscured. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  far  Buddha  was  successful  in  convert¬ 
ing  the  multitude  to  his  doctrines  during  his  lifetime.  At  his  death, 
the  first  synod  was  held  at  Raiagriha,  and.  five  hundred  monks  of  a 
superior  order,  it  is  said,  were  assembled  there  on  that  occasion,2  and 
if  so  they  must  have  represented  a  great  multitude.  But  the  accounts 
of  this,  and  of  the  second  convocation,  held  100  years  afterwards 
at  Vaisali,  on  the  Gunduck,  have  not  yet  had  the  full  light  of  recent 
investigation  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Indeed  the  whole  ,  annals 
of  the  Saga  dynasty,  from  the  death  of  Buddha,  B.c.  543,  to  the 
accession  of  Oliandragupta  325,  are  about  the  least  satisfactory  of 
the  period.  Those  of  Ceylon  were  purposely  falsified  in  order  to 
carry  back  the  landing  of  Yyjya,  the  first  conqueror  from  Kalinga, 
to  a  period  coincident  with  the  date  of  Buddha’s  death,  while  a  period 
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apparently  of  sixty  years  at  least  elapsed  between  the  two  events. 
All  this  may,  however,  be  safely  left  to  future  explorers.  We  have 
annals  and  coins,1  and  we  may  recover  inscriptions  and  sculptures 
belonging  to  this  period,  and,  though  it  is  most  improbable  we  shall 
recover  any  architectural  remains,  there  are  evidently  materials  existing 
which,'  when  utilised,  may  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

The  kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  of  a 
low  caste,  and  were  not,  consequently,  in  favour  either  with  the 
Brahman  or,  at  that  time,  with  the  Buddhist ;  and  no  events  which 
seem  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  being  remembered,  except  the 
second  convocation,  are  recorded  as  happening  in  their  reigns,  after 
the  death  of  the  great  Ascetic — or,  at  all  events,  of  being  recorded 
in  such  annals  as  we  possess. 

Maurya  Dynasty,  b.c.  825  to  188. 

The  case  was  widely  different  with  the  Manryn  dynasty,  which 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  is  fortunately  one  of  the 
best  known,  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  India.  The  first  king  was 
Chandragupta,  the  Sandrocottus  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  Megasthenes 
was  sent  as  ambassador  by  Sciences,  the  successor  of  Alexander  in 
the  western  parts  of  his  Asiatic  empire.  It  is  from  his  narrative — 
now  unfortunately  lost — that  the  Greeks'  acquired  almost  all  the 
knowledge  they  possessed  of  India  at  that  period.  The  country  was 
then  divided  into  120  smaller  principalities,  but  the  Maurya  residing 
in  Palibothra — the  modem  Patna — seems  to  have  exercised  a  para¬ 
mount  sway  over  the  whole.  It  was  not,  however,  this  king,  but  his 
grandson,  the  great  ’Asoka  (b.c.  272  to  286),  who  raised  this  dynasty 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  and  power.  Though  utterly  un¬ 
known  to  the  Greeks,  we  have  from  native  sources  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  incidents  of  his  reign  than  of  any  ancient  sovereign  of 
India.  The  great  event  that  made  him  famous  in  Buddhist  history 
was  his  'conversion  to  that  faith,  and  the  zeal  he  showed  in  prop;)- 


this  dynasty  closed.  In  the  centre,  on 
one  side,  is  ft  Dagoba  with  the  nsvnd 
Buddhist  Trisa)  emblem  over  it,  and  11 
serpent  below  it ;  on  the  right  the  Sacred 


Tree,  on  the  left  a  Swastica  with  an  altar? 
on  the  other  side  a  lady  with  a  lotus  (Sri?) 
with  an  animal  usually  called  a  deer,  but 


from  its  tail  more  probably  a  horsey  with 
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jjdtintv  |,hc  doctrines  of  his  new  religion.  He  did, in  fact, for  Buddhism, 
exactly  what  Constantino  did  for  Christianity,  and  at  about  the  same 
distance  of  time  from  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  faith.  From 
a  struggling  sect  lie  made  it  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  established  it 
on  the  basis  on  which  it  lasted  supreme  for  nearly  1000  years.  In 
order  to  render  his  subjects  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  bis  new 
faith,  he  caused  a  series  of  edicts  embodying  them  to  be  engraved  on 
rooks  near  Peshawar,  in  Gujerat,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon  under  the 
Himalayas,  in  Cuttack,  and  in  several  intermediate  jilaces.  He  held 
the  third  and  greatest  convocation  of  the  faithful  in  his  capital  at 
Patna,  and,  on  its  dissolution,  sent  missionaries  to  spread  the  faith  in 
the  Yavana  country,  whose  capital  was  Alexandria,  near  the  present 
city  of  Cabo).  Others  were  despatched  to  Kashmir  and  Gandhara  : 
one  was  sent  to  the  Himawauta — the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
possibly  part  of  Thibet ;  others  were  despatched  to  the  Maharatta 
country,  and  to  three  other  places  iu  Central  and  Western  India 
which  have  not  yet  been  identified  with  certainty.  Two  missionaries 
were  sent  to  the  Sonverna  Bimini,  a  place  now  known  as  Thatun 
on  the  Sitang  river,  in  Pegu,  and  liis  own  son  and  daughter  were 
deputed  to  Ceylon.1  All  those  conn  tries,  iu  fact,  which  might  he 
called  foreign,  but  which  were  inhabited  by  races  who  might  in  any 
way  be  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Dasyus  of  Bengal,  were  then 
sought  to  be  converted  to  the  faith.  He  also  formed  alliances  with 
Antiochus  the  Great,  Antigonus,  and  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
Magas  of  Gyrene,  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  the  protection 
of  his  co-religionists  in  their  countries.  More  than  all  this,  he  built 
innumerable  topes  and  monasteries  all  over  the  country  ;  and,  though 
none  of  those  now  existing  can  positively  be  identified  as  those 
actually  built  by  him,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that 
the  sculptured  rails  at  Bnddh  Gaya  and  Bharhnt,  the  caves  at  Bhara- 
bur  in  Boliar,  some  of  those  at  Udyagm  in  Cuttack,  aud  the  oldest 
of  those  in  the  Western  Ghats  were  all  erected  or  excavated  during 
the  existence  of  this  dynasty,  if  not  by  him  himself.  These,  with 
inscriptions  and  coins,  and  such  histories  as  exist,  make  up  a  mass  of 
materials  for  a  picture  of  India  during  this  dynasty  such  as  no  other 
can  present  :  aud,  above  all,  they  offer  a  complete  representation  of  the 
religious  forms  and  beliels  of  the  kings  and  people,  which  render  any 
mistake  regarding  them  impossible.  Tt  was  Buddhism,  but  without 
a  personal  Buddha,  and  with  Tree  and  Seipont  worship  cropping  up 
in  every  unexpected  corner. 

There  is  certainly  no  dynasty  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  Indian 


1  All  these  particulars,  it  need  hardly  i  firmed  by  the  inscriptions  themselves  and 
he  said,  are  taken  from  the  12th  ami  j  the  relies  found  at  Sanchi,  to  all  which 
15th  chapters  of  the  ‘  Mahawnnsn,’  coir-  i  reference  will  ho  made  hereafter. 
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history  that  would  butter  repay  the  labour  of  an  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation  than  that  of  these  Maurya  king's.  Not  only  wore  they  the 
first  in  historical  times  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  united  the  whole  of- 
India  into  one  great  kingdom,  but,  they  were  practically  the  first  who 
came .  in  contact  with  European  civilisation  and  Western  politics. 
More  than  even  this,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  the  third 
king  of  this  dynasty  that  Buddhism,  from  being  the  religion  of  an 
obscure  sect,  became,  at  one  time,  the  faith  of  a  third  of  the  human 
race,  and  has  influenced  the  belief  and  the  moral  feelings  of  a  greater 
number  of  men  than  any  other  religion  that  can  be  named. 

Fortunately,  the  materials  for  such  a  monograph  as  is  required 
are  abundant,  and  every  day  is  adding  to  them.  It  is  to  this  dynasty, 
and  to  it  only,  that  must  be  applied  all  those  passages  in  classical 
authors  which  describe  the  internal  state 'of  India,  and  thev  are  neither 
few  nor  insignificant.  Though  the  Hindus  themselves  cannot  be 
said  to  have  contributed  much  history,  they  have  given  us,  in  the 
‘  Mudra  Rakshasa,’ 1  a  poetical  version  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution 
that  placed  the  Mauryas  on  the  throne.  But,  putting  these  aside, 
their  own  inscriptions  give  us  dates,  and  a  perfectly  authentic  con¬ 
temporary  account  of  the  religious  faith  and  feelings  of  the  period  ; 
while  the  numerous  bas-reliefs  of  the  rails  at  Buddh  Gaya  and  Bharhnt 
afford  a  picture  of  the  manners,  customs,  .and  costumes  of  the  day, 
and  a. gauge  by  which  we  can  measure  their  artistic  status  and  judge 
how  far  their  art  was  indigenous,  how  far  influenced  by  foreign 
elements.  The  dates  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  also  perfectly 
well  known,2  and  the  whole  framework  of  their  history  depends  so 
completely  on  contemporary  native  monuments,  that  there  need  be  no 
real  uncertainty  regarding  any  of  the  outlines  of  the  picture  when  once 
the  subject  is  fairly  grasped  and  thoroughly  handled. 

It  is  the  firmest  standpoint  we  have  from  which  to  judge  of  Indian 
civilisation  and  history,  whether  looking  to  the  past  or  to  the  future, 
and  it  is  oue  that  gives  a  very  high  idea  of  the  position  at  which  the 
-  Hindus  had  arrived  before  they  came  practically  into  contact  with  the 
civilisation  of  the  West. 


WU.X't-U  Dyxastv.  It.c.  18*  TO  70. 
ivaxwa  Dyxastv.  n.e.  7(>  to  31. 

History  affords  us  little  beyond -the  dates  ol  the  hums’  reigns  for  the 
next  two  dynasties,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sromwol 
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correctness  with  which  these  are  recorded  in  the  Puranas,  and  by 
decrees  we  are  collecting  inscriptions  and  finding  raves  that  certainly 
lioiong-  to  their  time,  so  that  wo  may  hope  to  breathe  life  into  what 
has  hitherto  appeared  only  a  dry  list  of  names.  Such  inscriptions 
as  l>ear  their  names  have  yet  only  been  discovered  on  the  western 
raves  at  Karli,  Nassick,  .and  similar  places,  but  there  seems  no  reaBOn 
for  doubting  that  they  reigned  also  in  Magudha,  and,  if  so,  over 
Orissa,  so  that  we  may  look  for  further  information  regarding  them 
on  the  eastern  as  well  as  on  the  western  side  of  India.  These 
dynasties  were  not,  however,  apparently  known  to  the  Greeks,  and, 
being  Buddhist,  are  passed  over  in  comparative  silenoe  in  the  Puranas. 
It  is  thus  only  from  their  monuments  that  we  can  hope  to  recover 
their  history.  Up  to  the  present  time,  those  identified  as  belonging  to 
them  are  few  and  far  between,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  systematically 
searched  for,  and  till  this  is  done  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of 
ultimate  success. 


Andba  Dynasty,  b.c.  31  to  a.d.  429. 

The  dynasty  that  succeeded  to  these  Ptois  faineants  is — after  the 
Mauryas — the  most  important  of  all  those  about  this  period  of  Indian 
history.  To  the  classical  authors  they  are  known  as  the  Andne,  in 
the  Puranas  as  Andrabrityas,  and  in  the  inscriptions  as  Sotakamis  or 
Batavahauas ;  but  under  whatever  name,  notwithstanding  occasional 
periods  of  depression,  they  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
history  of  India,  during  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half.  Latterly 
they  have  been  very  much  overlooked  m  consequence  of  their  leaving 
no  coins  behind  them,  while  it  is  from  numismatic  researches, 
principally,  that  precision  has  been  given  to  nmch  of  the  history  of 
the  period.  The  dynasties  in  India,  however,  who  practically  intro¬ 
duced  coinage  within  her  limits,  all  came  across  the  Indus  as  strangers 
bringing  with  them  an  art  they  had  learnt  from  the  Bactrians,  or 
those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  north-west.  The  Andros,  being  a 
native  dynasty  of  Central  India,  had  no  coinage  of  importance, 
and  have  consequently  no  place  in  these  numismatic  researches  ; 
they  have,  however,  left  many  and  most  mtercstincr  inscriptions  in 
the  western  caves,  and  traces  of  then'  existence  occur  m  many  parts 
of  India. 

Architecturally,  their  history  begins  with  the  gateways  of  the-  Tope 
at  Sanclii  ;  the  southern  or  oldest  of  these  was  almost  certainly  erected 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Satakarui  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
1st  century — while  Christ  was  teaching  at  Jerusalem — and  the  other 
three  in  the  course  of  that  century.  U  ends  with  the  completion  of 
the  rail  at  Amravati,  which  with  almost  equal  certainty  was  com- 
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taitaoed  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  4th  century,  and  completed  about, 

wkm1 

Between  these  two  monuments  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  filling 
up  the  architectural  picture  from  the  oaves,  at  Nasaick  and  A  junta, 
and  other  places  iu  western  India,  and  more  materials  will  no  douht 
eventually  be  discovered. 

The  history  of  this  dynasty  is  more  than  usually  interesting  for 
our  purposes,  as  it  embraces  nearly  the  whole  period  during  which 
Buddhism  reigned'  almost  supremo  in  India.  It  became  the  state  re¬ 
ligion,  it  is  true,  two  centuries  earlier  under  Asoka,  hut  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Vedic  religion  or  Brahmanism  vanished 
immediately.  During  the  first  four  centuries,  however,  of  the  Christian 
Era  we  have  not  a  trace  of  a  Ilimlu  building  or  cave,  and,  so  far  as  any 
material  evidence  goes,  it  seems  that  Buddhism  at  the  time  was  the 
religion  of  the  land.  It  cannot,  of  course,  lie  supposed  that  the  Hindu 
faith  was  wholly  obliterated,  but  it  certainly  was  dormant,  and  in 
abeyance,  and,  to  use  a  Buddhist  expression,  the  yellow  robes  shone 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  these  Andras,  though  not  by  them,  that 
the  fourth  convocation  was  held  by  Ivanishka,  in  the  north  of  India, 
and  the  new  doctrine,  the  Mahavaiia,  introduced  by  Nagarjuna — 
a  change  similar  to  that  made  by  (Iregory  the  (treat,  when  he 
established  the  Church,  as  opposed  to  the  primitive  forms  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  at  about  the  same  distance  of  time  from  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion.  My  impression  is,  that  this  convocation  was 
held  in  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  probably  T'J. 
Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  it  was  about  that  time  that  Buddhism  was 
first  practically  introduced  into  China,  Thibet,  and  Burundi,  and 
apparently  by  missionaries  sent  out  from  this  as  they  wore  from  the 
third  convocation. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Andras  mat,  Fa  Ilian 
visited  India  (a.B.  400).  As  lus  olqeots  in  doing  so  were  entirely  ot  a, 
religious  nature,  he  does  not  allude  to  worldly  politics,  nor  give  us  a 
king’s  name  we  can  identity  ;  hut  the  picture  we  gather  from  his 
narrative  is  one  of  peace  and  prosperity  m  so  far  as  the  country  is 
concerned,  and  of  supremacy  lor  his  religion.  Heretics  are.  it  is 
true,  mentioned  occasionally,  hut  thev  are  tew  and  far  betivcen. 
Buddhism  was  then  certainly  the  religion  of  the  non.it,  especially  in 
the  ndlth-west  of  India  ;  hut  even  then  there -Mere  symptoms  of  a  change, 
ill  the  central  provinces  and  outlying  parts  of  the  country. 


*  For  complete  details  of  thos.-  two  ship,’  winch 
niouumunta  and  the  dates,  the  reader  in  de.'oripti'tn  i>l 
referred  to  my  ‘Tree  and  Serpent  VVnr- 
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Gci-tas,  31!)  TO  105. 

BAiAAimrs,  -105  TO  7)3  (■/). 

At  the  lime  when  Fa,  Jlian  was  visiting  tlie  sacred  places  in  India, 
the  power  of  the  Andra  dynasty  was  passing  away.  It  had  cnlmi- 
nated  with  Gautamiputra  (3)2  to  333),  and  they  were  fast  sinking  into 
a  second-class  position  among  Indian  princes.  The  dynasty  that  super¬ 
seded  them  was  that  of  the  Guptas,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  seem  to  have  attained  to  the  position  of  lords 
paramount  in  northern  India.  They  date  their  inscriptions,  which 
arc  numerous  and  interesting,  from  an  era  established  by  the  Andra 
king  Gautamiputra,  four  cycles  of  CO  years  each,  or  240  years  after  the 
8aka  era  of  a.d.  79,  or  in  319  ;  but  it  was  not  apparently  till  under  the 
third  king,  Samndra,  about  3S0,  that  they  really  obtained  the  empire 
of  northern  India,  which  they  retained  till  the  death  of  Skandagupta, 
about  the  year  405,  or  it  may  be  a  little  later. 

It  is  during  their  reign  that  we  first  perceive  in  high  places  the 
germs  of  that  change  which  was  gradually  creeping  over  the  religious 
system  of  India.  That  the  G  uptas  were  patrons  of  Buddhism  is  evident 
from  the  gifts  Oiiandragupta  II.  made  to  the  tope  at  .Sanchi  in  the 
year  400,  and  recorded  on  the  rail  of  that  Monument,  but  their  other 
inscriptions,  on  the  kits  at  Allahabad  and  Bhitari,  show  a  decided 
tendency  towards  Hinduism,  but  a  class  of  Hinduism  which  W'as  still 
far  removed  from  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  Puranas.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  boar  at  Brim,  and  the  buildings  there,  belong  to 
this  dynasty,  and  are  consequently  among  the  earliest  if  not  the  very 
oldest  temples  in  India,  dedicated  to  the  new  religion,  which  was  then 
raising  its  head  in  defiance  to  Budgjiism. 

From  their  coins  and  inscriptions,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the 
Guptas  possessed  when  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the  whole  of 
northern  India  with  the  province  of  Gujarat,  but  how  far  the  boasts 
of  Samndra  Gupta  on  the  Allahabad  pillar  were  justified  is  by  no  means 
clear.  If  that  inscription  is  to  be  believed,  the  whole  of  the  southern 
country  as  far  as  Ceylon,  together  with  Assam  and  Nepal,  were  subject 
to  their  sway.  However  brilliant  it  may  have  been,  their  power  eras 
of  short  duration.  Gujerat  and  all  the  western  provinces  were  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Ballabhis,  about  the  year  4C5,  and  a  new  kingdom 
then  founded  by  a  dynasty  bearing  that  name,  which  lasted  till  the 
great  catastrophe,  which  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  afterwards 
revolutionised  India. 


U.jjain  Dynasty. 

Although  it  was  becoming  evident  in  the  time  of  the  Guptas  that 
a  change  was  creeping  over  the  religious  belief  of  India,  it  was  not 
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tt*»  that  the  blow  was  struck  which  eventually  proved  fatal,  hut  by 
.  a  dynasty  which  succeeded  thorn  in  Central  India.  Being  Hindus, 
we  know  loss  that  is  authentic  about  their  history  than  about  the 
Buddhist  dynasties,  who  lived  to  inscribe  their  names  on  rooks  and  in 
caves  ;  but  there  seems  very  little  doubt  that  the  great  Vicramaditya 
reigned  in  Mahva  from  41)5  to  530,  though  the  Hindus,  in  order  to 
connect  his  name  with  an  era  they  thought  fit  to  establish  56  years  b.c., 
lave,  done  all  they  eau  to  mystify  and  obscure  the  chronology  of  the 
period.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  about 
this  time  there  reigned  in  central  India  a  king  who,  hv  his  liberality 
and  magnificence,  acquired  a  renown  among  the  Hindus,  only  second 
to  that  obtained  by  Solomon  among  the  Jews.  By  his  patronage  of 
literature  and  his  encouragement  of  art,  his  fame  spread  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  to  this  day  his  name  is  quoted 
as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  great  and  magnificent  in  India.  What  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  he  was  an.  undoubted  patron  of  the 
Brahmanioal  religion,  a  worshipper  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and  no 
tradition  associates  his  name  directly  or  indirectly  with  anything 
connected  with  Buddhism.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  buildings  which 
can  be  attributed  to  him,  and  no  inscriptions.  But  the  main  fact  of 
a  Brahmanical  king  reigning  and  acquiring  such  influence  in  Central 
India  at  thatf'time  is  only  too  significant  of  the  declining  position  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  at  that  period. 

His  successor,'  giladitya,  seems  to  have  returned  to  the  old  faith, 
and  during  his  long  reign  of  sixty  years  to  have  adhered  to  the  Buddhist 
doctrines. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  after  a  short  period  of  anarchy, 
we  find  a  second  Siladitva  seated  on  the  throne  of  Canonge  as  lord 
paramount  in  India,  and,  during  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-eight  to 
forty  years,  exercising  supreme  sway  in  that  country.  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  India,  and 
gave  a  much  more  full  and  graphic  account  of  what  lie  saw  than  his 
predeoesor  Fa  Hian.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  the.  state 
of  religious  feeliug,  and  the  spirit  of  toleration  then  prevailing,  than  the 
fete  given  by  this  king  at  Allahabad  in  the  year  643,  at  which  the  kings 
of  Ballabhi  and  Kamarupa  (Assam)  were  present.  The  king  being 
himself  a  Buddhist,  the  first,  days  were  devoted  to  the  distribution, 
among  the  followers  of  that  religion,  of  the  treasures  accumulated  during 
the  previous  five  years,  but  then  came  the  turn  of.  the  Brahmans,  who 
were"  treated  with  equal  honour  and  liberality:  then  followed  the  fete 
of  the  other  sects,  among  whom  the  Jams  appear  conspicuous.  All 
were  feasted  and  fated,  and  sent  away  laden  with  gifts  and  mementos  of 
the  magnificence  and  liberality  ol  the  great  king. 

Pleasant  as  this  picture  is  to  look  upon,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
state  of  affaire  conkl  hardly  I  hi  stable,  anil  it  va»  in  \ain  to  expeet, 
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(hat  peace  could  long  be  maintained  between  a  rising  and  ambition* 
seel.,  and  one  winch  was  fast  sinking  into  decay;  apparently  beneath 
the  load  ol  an  overgrown  priesthood.  Accordingly  we  find  that  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Siladityii  troubles  supervened  as  prophesied,1 
and  the  curtain  soon  descends  on  the  great  drama  of  the  history  of 
northern  India,  not  to  lie  raised  again,  for  nearly  three  centuries.  It 
is  true,  we  can  still  follow  the  history  of  the  Ballabhis  for  some  little 
time  longer,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  fix  the  date  of 
their  destruction  with  precision,  as  it  was  the  event  which  in  the  Hindu 
mind  is  considered  the  closing  act  of  the  drama.  If  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  it  must  have  been  by  the  Moslem,  either  before  or 
during  the  time  Mohammed  Kasim,  a.h.  712,  713.  It  was  a  flourish¬ 
ing  city  in  GIO,  when  visited  by  Hiouen  Thsang,  and  from  that  time, 
till  the  death' of  Kasim,  the  Moslems  were  in  such  power  on  the  Indus, 
and  their  historians  tell  us  the  events  of  these  years  in  such  detail, 
that  no  other  foreigner  could  have  crossed  the  river  during  that  period. 
If  it  perished  by  some  internal  revolution  of  convulsion,  which  is  more 
probable,  it  only  shared  the  fate  that  overtook  all  northern  India  about 
this  period.  Strange  to  say,  even  the  Moslems,  then  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power  during  the  Khalifat  of  Bagdad,  retired  from  their 
Indian  conquests,  as  if  the  seething  cauldron  were  too  hot  for  even  them 
to  exist  within  its  limits.  * 

The  more  southern  dynasty  of  the  Chalukyas  of  Kalyan  seem  to 
have  retained  their  power  down  to  about  750,  and  may,  up  to  that 
time,  have  exercised  a  partial  sway  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  hut 
after  that  we  lose  all  sight  of  them ;  while,  as  a  closing  act  in  the 
great  drama,  the  Kaja  Tarangini  represents  the  King  of  Kashmir — 
Lalitaditya — as  conquering  India  from  north  to  south,  and  subjecting 
all  the  five  kingdoms,  into  which  it  was  nominally  divided,  to  his 
imperious  sway. 

We  need  not  stop  now  to  inquire  whether  this  was  exactly  what 
happened  or  not.  It  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  know  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  a  dark  cloud  settled  over  the 
north  of  India,  and  that  during  the  next  two  centuries  she  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  internal  troubles,  which  have  left  nothing  but  negative 
evidence  of  their  existence.  During  that  period  no  event  took  place 
of  which  we  have  any  record  ;  no  dynasty  rose  to  sufficient  distinction 
to  be  quoted  even  in  the  lists  of  the  bard ;  no  illustrious  name 
appears  whose  acts  have  been  recorded  ;  no  buildings  were  erected  of 
which  wc  have  a  trace  ;  2  and  but  few  inscriptions  engraved.  Hark 

1  •  Vie  ct  Voyages  do  Hiouen  Thsang,’  |  2  This  does  not  apply  to  Orissa,  which, 

i.  p.  215.  It  need  hardly  he  said  that  all  j  from  its  remote  situation,  and  having  at 
these  particulars  arc  taken  from  the  three  I  that  time  no  resident  Buddhist  popula- 
volumcs  relating  his  Indian  experiences,  i  tioo,  seems  to  have  escaped  being  drawn 
translated  by  Stanislas  Julicn.  ’  into  the  vortex  of  there  troubles. 
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Wgfct  seems  to  have  settled  oyer  the  land,  and  whether  we  shall  over  be 
rife  to  penetrate  into  its  mysteries  seems  more  than  doubtful. 

When  light  again  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  the 
seen©  is  wonderfully  changed.  Buddhism  had  practically  disappeared 
in  the  north  and  west  at  least,  though  it  still  lingered  on  in  Bengal, 
and  Jainism  had  supplanted  it  in  most  places  ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
'  people,  had  become  followers  of  Vishnu  or  Siva.  New  dynasties  had 
arisen  which,  though  they  try  to  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the 
troublous  times  when  Ballablii  fell,  were  new  to  Indian  history.  Old 
India  had  passed  away,  and  the  history  of  modem  India  was  about 
to  open.  The  old  dynasties  had  become  extinct,  and  the  Rajput 
races  were  gaily  stepping  forward  to  assume  their  places — too  soon, 
alas !  to  be  engaged  in  a  life  or  death  struggle  with  the  most 
implacable  foe  to  their  race  and  religion  that  India  has  ever  known. 
It  was  a  cruel  Nemesis  that  their  victories  over  the  Buddhists  should 
soon  have  been  followed  by  the  fatal  sieue  at  Somnath  in  1024, 
and  the  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghaghar  in  1103,  which  practically 
laid  India  at  the  feet  of  the  Moslem  invader,  and  changed  the  whole 
course  of  her  subsequent  career.  But,  as  hinted  above,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Moslem  on  the  scene,  our  chronological  difficulties 
cease,  and  the  subject  need  not  therefore  be  further  pursued  iu  this 
introduction.^ 


IamiGRATIONS. 

From  the  above  brief  sketch  of  ancient  Indian  history  it  may  he 
gathered  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  clothe 
with  solid  flesh  the  skeleton  of  history  which  is  all  we  possess  anterior 
to  the  advent  of  Buddha.  It  is  also  possible  that  pious  frauds  may 
have  so  confused  the  sequence  of  events  between  his  death  and  the 
rise  of  the  Hauryas.  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty  m  restoring 
that  period  to  anything  like  completeness.  But  for  the  thousand 
years  that  elapsed  between  “the  revenge  of  Chanakya  ”  and  the  fall 
of  Ballabhi  the  materials  are  ample,  and  when  sufficient  industry  is 
applied  to  their  elucidation  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  may 
be  made  clear  and  intelligible.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  attempt  such  a  task  ;  hut  it  is  necessary  to  endeavour 
to  make  its  outlines  clear,  as,  without  this  being  done,  what  follows 
will  be  utterly  unintelligible  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  work  is  to  point  out  how  the  architecture, 
which  is  one  important  branch  of  the  evidence,  may  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  snbjcct. 

No  direct  evidence,  however,  derived  only  from  events  that  occurred 
in  India  itself,  would  suffice  to  make  the  phenomena  of  her  history 
clear,  without  taking  into  account  the  successive  migrations  of  tribes 
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and  ]ieoples  wlio,  in  all  ages.  so  far  as  wo  know,  pom'cd  across  the  lining 
from  the  westward  to  ocniijiv  her  fertile  plums. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  event,  master  fact  that  explains  almost 
all  we  know  of  the  ancient  history  of  India  is  our  knowledge  that 
two  or  three  thousand  veers  before  the  birth  of  Christ  a  Sanscrit- 
speakiug  nation  migrated  from  the  valleys  of  the  Oxos  and  Jaxartes. 
They  crossed  the  Indus  in  such  numbers  as  to  impress  their  civilisation 
and  I, heir  hmsmige  on  the  whole  of  the  north  of  India,  and  this  to 
snob  an  extent  as  practically  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  whoever  they 
may  have  been.  At  the  time  when  this  migration  took  place  the 
power  and  civilisation  of  Central  Asia  were  concentrated  on  the  lower 
Euphrates,  and  the  Babylonian  empire  never  seems  to  have  extended 
across  the  Cannanian  desert  to  the  eastward.  The  road,  consequently, 
between  Baetria  and  India  was  open,  and  nations  might  pass  and 
re-pass  between  the  two  countries  without  fear  of  interruption  from  any 
other  people. 

If  any  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Babylonia  extended  their  power 
towards  the  East,  it  was  along  the  coast  of  Gcdrosia,  and  not  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  improbable,  as 
hinted  above,  that  the  origin  of  the  Drayklians  may  he  found  among 
the  Accadian  or  in  some  of  the  Turanian  peoples  who  occ^iod  southern 
Babylonia  in  ancient  times,  and  who  may7,  either  by  sea  or  land,  have 
passed  to  the  western  shores  of  India.  Till,  however,  further  informa¬ 
tion  is  available,  this  is  mere  speculation,  though  probably  in  the 
direction  in  which  truth  may  hereafter  he  found. 

When  the  seat  of  power  was  moved  northward  to  Nineveh,  the 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  occupied  the  country  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
in  sufficient  force  to  prevent  any  further  migration.  At  least,  after 
that  time — say  b.g.  1000 — we  have  no  further  trace  of  any  Aryan 
tribe  crossing  the  Indus  going  eastward,  and  it,  seems  mainly  to  have 
been  a  consequence  of  this  cutting  off  of  the  snpply  of  fresh  blood  that 
the  purity  of  their  nice  in  India  was  so  far  weakened  as  to  admit  of 
the  Buddhist  reform  taking  root,  and  being  adopted  to  the  extent  it 
afterwards  attained. 

During  the  period  of  the  Achemaniian  sway,  the  Persians  cer¬ 
tainly  occupied  the  countries  about  the  Oxus  in  sufficient,  strength 
to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  peoples.  So  essentially  indeed 
had  Baetria  and  Sogdiana  become  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  that 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  turn  aside  from  his  direct  route  to  conquer 
them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Darius,  before  advancing 

Whether  it  were  founded  for  that  purpose  or  not.  the  little  Greek 
kingdom  of  Baetria  was  sufficiently  powerful,  while  it.  lasted,  to  keep 
the  barbarians  in  check;  hut  when  about  the  year  127-12(1  b.u., 
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the  Yaeehi  and  other  cognate  tribes  invaded  Sogdiana,  and  finally 
about  120  B.c.  conquered  the  whole  of  Baetria,1 *  they  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  -India,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  to  the 

present  day. 

It  is  not  yet  quite' clear  how  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Bactrisn  kingdom  these,  Turanian  tribes  conquered  Oabnl,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  country  between  that  city  and  the  Indus.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  they  wore  firmly  seated  on  the  banks  of  that  river 
before  the  Christian  Era,  and  under  the  great  king  Kanishka  had 
become  an  Indian  power  of  very  considerable  importance.  The 
date  of  this  king  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  those  small  puzzles  that 
still  remain  to  be  solved.  Generally,  it  is  supposed  lie  reigned  till 
about  twenty  to  forty  years  after  Christ.3  Evidence,  however,  has 
lately  been  brought  to  light,  which  seems  to  prove  that  he  w;as  the 
founder  of  the  Saka  era,  a.d.  70,  and  that  his  reign  must  be  placed 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  instead  of  in  the 
earlier  half.3 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  power  of  these 
Tumska  kings  spread  over  the  whole  Punjab,  and  extended  as  far 
at  least  as  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  Era. 

At  the  same  time  another  horde,  known  to  ns  only  from  the  coins 
and  inscriptions  in  which  they  call  themselves  Sabs  or  Sab  kings, 
crossed  the  Indus  lower  down,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  province 
of  Gujerat.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  first  of  them,  Nahapana, 
was  only  the  Viceroy  of  one  of  these  northern  kings— probably  of 
Kanishka  himself — though  he  and  his  successors  afterwards  became 
independent,  and  founded  a  kingdom  of  their  own.  They  seem  to  date 
their  coins  and  inscriptions  from  the  Saks  era,  A.D.  79,  and  the 
series  extends  from  that  date  to  a.d.  819,  or  at  latest  to  37I.1  It 
tlms  happens  that  though  Gautamipntra,  the  Andra  king  (812-838), 
boasts  of  having  humbled  them,5  they  were  only  in  fact  finally  disposed 
of  by. the  rise  of  the  Guptas. 

No  other  foreign  race,  so  far  as  we  know,  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
Lower  Indus  into  India.  But  the  whole  external  history  of  northern 
India,  from  the  time  of  Kanishka  to  that  of  Ahmed  Shall  I  he  am  (17i.il) 
is  a  narrative  of  a  continuous  succession  of  tribes  of  bcvtlnan  origin, 


1  -The  best  and  most  accepted  account 
of  thcBe  events  is  found  in  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin’s  <  Lea  Huns  Wanes,’  Pans.  ISt'J. 

!  Cunningham’s  ‘  Numismatic  Ohron.,’ 
viii.  175;  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,’ vii.  701;  Lassen’s,  ‘  Indnchc 
Altcrlh.,’  ii.  p.  21. 

3  I  wrote  a  ]>upcr  slating  the  evidence 


i  m  favour  ot  ibis  last  view,  which  I  111- 
,  tended  snould  appear  m  the  ‘  Journal  of 
!  the  Asiatic  fiocjetv.'  Pile  evidence  being, 
i  however,  incomplete;,  it  has  only  been 
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pouring  across  the  Upper  Indus  into  India,  each  more  Turanian  than 
tlie  one  tlnit  preceded  it,  till  the  whole  culminated  in  the  Mogul  con¬ 
quest  of  India,  in  the  15th  century,  by  a  people  as  distinct  in  blood 
from  the  Aryans  as  any  that  exist. 

Of  the  older  races,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Tavanas  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Turanians.  It  will  hardly  now  be  contended 
that  they  were  pure  Greeks,  though  their  name  may  he  merely  a 
mispronunciation  of  Ionian.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  applied  by 
Indian  authors  to  any  foreign  race  coming  from  the  westward  who 
did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  acknowledged  kingdoms  known  to  them. 
As  such  it  would  apply  to  any  western  adventurers,  who  during  the 
existence  of  the  Bacbrian  kingdom  sought  to  establish  settlements  in 
any  part  of  India,  and  would  also  apply  to  the  expatriated  Bactrians 
themselves  when  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Yuecbi,  120  or  130 
years  b.C.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we  can  explain  their  presence  in 
Orissa  before  and  about  the  Christian  Era,  but  in  the  west  the  term 
may  have  been  more  loosely  applied.  The  Oambojas  seem  to  have  been 
a  people  inhabiting  the  country  between  Gandahar  and  Cabul,  who,  when 
the  tide  was  setting  eastward,  joined  the  crowd,  and  sought  settlements 
in  the  more  fertile  countries  within  the  Indus. 

The  Sakas  were  well  known  to  classical  authors  as  the  Sac®,  or 
Scythians.  They  pressed  on  with  the  rest,  and  becanie  apparently 
most  formidable  during  the  first  Tom'  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era. 
It  was  apparently  their  defeat  by  the  great  Yicramaditya  in  the 
battle  at  Korur,  on  the  banks  of  tlio  Indus,  a.d.  524  or  544,  that 
raised  the  popularity  of  that  monarch  to  its  highest  pitch,  and 
induced  the  Hindus  at  a  subsequent  age  to  institute  the  era  known 
by  his  name  600  years  before  his  time,  and  another  called  by  his 
other  name,  Sri  Harsha,  1000  years  before  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Ivorur.1 

Another  important  horde  were  the  Ephtkalites,  or  White  Huns, 
who  came  into  India  apparently  in  the  4th  century,  and  one  of  whose 
kings,  if  we  may  trust  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  was  the  head  of  a 
powerful  state  iu  northern  India,  about  the  year  535.  They,  too, 
seem  to  have  been  conquered  about  the  same  time  by  the  Hindus,  and, 
as  both  the  Sakas  and  Hunas  were  undoubtedly  Buddhists,  it  may  have 
been  their  destruction  that  first  weakened  tlic  cause  of  that  religion, 
and  which  led  to  its  ultimate  defeat  a  little  more  than  a  century 
afterwards. 

During  the  dark  ages,  750  to  950,  we  do  not  know  of  any  horde 
passing  the  Indus.  Tin  Mahomedans  were  probably  too  strong  on 

1  The  argument  on  which  those  asset-  here,  but,  if  not  published  before  this  work 
tious  are  founded  is  stated  at  length  in  the  is  complete,  an  abstract  will  be  inserted  in 
privately  printed  pamphlet  alluded  to  on  the  Appendix. 
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a»  frontier  to  admit  of  its  being  done,  and  after  that  age  they— and 
they  Only — conducted  tlie  various  invasions  which  completely  changed 
the  face  and  character  of  northern  India.  For  seven  centuries  they 
were,  continued,  with  only  occasional  interruptions,  and  at  last  re¬ 
sulted  in  placing  the  Mahomedan  power  supreme,  practically,  over 
the  whole  of  India,  hut  only  to  fall  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards, 
before  the  touch  of  Western  civilisation.  All  this',  however,  is  written, 
and  written  so  distinctly,  in  so  many  books,  that  it  need  not  be 
recapitulated  here. 


Southern  India. 

If  the  records  of  the  ancient  history  of  northern  India  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  untrustworthy,  Arose  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  are  at  least  ten  times  more  so.  The  Dravidinns  have  no 
ancient  literature  like  that  of  the  Ycdas.  They  have  no  traditions 
which  point  to  any  seat  of  their  race  out  of  India,  or  of  their  having 
migrated  from  any  country  with  whose  inhabitants  they  can  claim 
any  kindred.  So  far  as  they  know,  they  are  indigenous  and  abori¬ 
ginal.  The  utmost  extent  to  which  even  their  traditions  extend  is  to 
claim  for  their  leading  race  of  kings — the  Pandyas — a  descent  from 
Arjuna,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  ‘  Mahabharata.’  He,  it  is  said,  when 
on  his  travels,  married  a  princess  of  the  laud,  and  she  gave  birth  to 
the  eponymous  hero  of  their  race,  and  hence  their-  name.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  they  produce  long  lists  of  kings,  which  they  pretend 
stretch  back  till  the  times  of  the  Pandus.  These  were  examined  by 
the  late  Professor  Wilson  ,  in  1836,  and  he  conjectured  that  they  might 
extend  back  to  the  5th  or  Gth  century  before  our  era.1 * 3  But  all  that 
has  since  come  to  light  has  tended  to  show  that  even  this  may  be  an 
over-estimate  of  their  antiquity.  If,  however,  as  Dr.  Kern  believes, 
the  Choda,  Pada,  and  Iieralaputra  of  the  second  edict  of  Asolca  do 
really  represent  the  Cholas,  Pandyas,-  Cheras,  of  modem  times,  this 
triarchy  existed  in  the  third  century  b.c.  ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  identification  which  have  not  yet  been  removed.  In 
fact,  all  we  really  do  know  is  that,  in  classical  times,  there  was  a 
Regio  Pandionis  in  the  country  afterwards  known  as  the  Pandyan 
kingdom  of  Madura,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  king  who 
sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus  in  27  B.c."  was  not.  a  Poms,  which 
would  indicate  a  northern  race,  but  this  very  king  of  the  south.  Be 


1  ‘  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’ 

vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

3  For  on  exhaustive  description  of  this 
subject  see  Priaulx,  ‘India  and  Romo,’ 
London,  1873.  My  own  impressions  arc, 
I  confess,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  northern 


position  to  prove  an  intimate 
between  the  north  of  India  a 
that  time.  With  the  south  Use 
teen  only  trade,  but  of  this  In 
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this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  do  know,  by  the  frequent  mention  of  this 
oovmlrv  by  classical  authors,  that  jt  was  at  least  sufficiently  civilised 
in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  to  carry  on  a  considerable  amount  of 
commerce  with  the  western  nations,  and  there  is  consequently  no 
improbability  that  at  least  one  powerful  dynasty  may  then  have  been 
established  in  the  south.  If  so,  that  dynasty  was  certainly  the 
raiulyan.  The  Chola  and  the  Chera  became  important  states  only  at 
a  much  later  date. 

When  we  turn  to  their  literature  we  find  nothing  to  eifgourage 
any  hope  that  we  may  penetrate  further  back  into  their  history  than 
we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  Dr.  QdMwcll,  the  best  and  latest 
authority  on  the  subject,  ascribes  the  olaeSt  work  m  the  Tamil,  or 
any  southern  language,  to  the  8th  or  9th  century  of  our  era,1  and 
that  even  then  can  hardly  be  called  native,  as  it  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  Jains,  who  are  as  certainly  a  northern  sect.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  it  was  superseded  by  a  Vaishnava  literature  about 
the  12tli  or  13th  century,  and  that  again  made  way  for  one  of  Saiva 
tendency  about  the  latter  date.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  Buddhist 
literature  in  the  south,  and  nothing,  consequently,  that  would  enable 
us  to  connect  the  history  of  the  south  with  the  tolerably  well-ascer¬ 
tained  chronology  of  Ceylon  or  Northern  India,  nor  am  I  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  ancient  Buddhist  monuments  in  the  south  which  would 
help  us  in  this  difficulty.2 

Not  having  passed  through  Bactna,  or .  having  lived  in  contact 
with  any  people  making'  or  using  coins,  the  Dravidians  have  none  of 
their  own,  and  consequently  that  source  ot  information  is  not  available. 
Whatever  hoards  of  ancient  coins  have  been  found  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  have  been  of  purely  Roman  origin,  brought  there  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  and  buried  to  protect  them  from  spoliation. 

The  inscriptions,  which  are  literally  innumerable  all  over  the 
Presidency,  are  the  one  source  from  which  we  can  hope  that  new  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  country,  but  none  of  those 
hitherto  brought  to  light  go  further  back  than  the  5th  or  6th  century, 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  earlier  ones  may  be  fonnd.3  It  is,  at  all  events, 
the  most  hopeful  field  that  lies  open  to  future  explorers  jn  these  dark 
domains.  There  is  nothing,  however,  that  would  lead-  ns  to  expect  to 
find  any  Tamil  or  native  inscription  iii  the  country  extending  so  far 


1  ‘  Dra vidian  Grammar,’ second  edition, 
London,  1S75,  p.  129,  et  seqq.  ■ 

■  Sir  Walter  Elliot  find  others  frequently 
spealr  of  Buddhist  morn  men  ts  in  the  sou  th. 
I  have  never,  however,  beefl  able  to  see  a 
photograph  or  drawing  of  any  one  except 
at  Amravali  and  its  neighbourhood. 


best  authority  on  the  subject,  divides  the 
South  Indian  alphabet  iuto  Chera,  Clia- 
lukyn,  and  Yongi.  The  first,  he  states, 
appears  in  Mysore  in  the  second  half  of 
the  5th  century.  The  oldest  spccimcu  of 
flic  second  he  dates  from  the  first  half  of 
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back  as  the  age  of  Constantine.  These  on  the  tilths  at-  Mahnvoliipore, 
or  the  caves  at  -Badnmi,  which  maybe  as  old  as  the  age  of  Just-inium 
are  in  Sanscrit,  and  consequently  look  more  like  -an  evidence  of  the 
northern  races  pushing  southward  than  of  the  southern  races  extend¬ 
ing  themselves  northward,  or  being  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisation 
to  erect,  for  themselves'  the  monuments  on  which  these  inscriptions  are 
found. 

From  a  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  south  wo  arrive  at  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  conclusions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Dra vidian  civilisa¬ 
tion  that  Dr.  Caldwell  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  their  literature. 
The  only  important  Buddhist  monument  yet  discovered  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  is  that  at  Amravati,  on  the  Kistnah,1  hut  that  is  avowedly  a 
foreign  intrusion.  It  was  a  colony  or  settlement  formed  by  the 
northern  Buddhists  at  or  near  their  port  of  departure  for  Java  and 
their  eastern  settlements.  The  rock-cut  temples  at  jUahavelhpore  and 
Badami  seem  to  be  the  works  of  northern  Hindus  advancing  south¬ 
ward  in  the  oth  or  Gth  century,  and  engraving  the  evidence  of  their 
religion  on  the  imperishable  rock.  So  far  as  is  yet  known,  no  indi¬ 
genous  native  temple  lias  been  brought  to  light,  built  by  any  native 
king,  or  with  inscriptions  in  any  southern  tongue,  whose  date  can  be 
carried  further  back  than  the  8th  century.  From  that  time  forward 
their  building  activity  was  enormous.  The  style  culminated  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  to  perish  in  the  18fch,  under  the  influence  of 
a  foreign  and  unsympathetic  invader.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
impossible  that  future  investigation  may  enable  us  to  Jill  up  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  gap  that  exists  between  the  5th  and  the  ssth  century. 
There  may  lie  buildings  vet  imdescnbed  which  are  older  than  anv  we 
now  know.  But  if  they  do  cam-  us  back  to  the  oth  centnrv.  which 
is  more  than  can  reasonably  be  expected,  thev  arc  still  seven  or  eight 
centuries  behind  what  we  know  for  certainty  to  have  existed  m  the 
north.  There  we  have  buildings  and  caves  certain!'-,  extending  back 
to  u.C.  25n,  and  it  seems  bv  no  means  impossible  that  with  sculptures, 
coins,  and  inscriptions,  and  written  documents,  we  may  some  dnv  he 
able  to  bridge  over  the  gnlf  that  exists  between  the  death  of  Buddha 
and  the  accession  of  the  Marnvas.  In  other  words,  the  materials  for 
history  in  the  North  of  India  cam-  us  back  with  the  same  relative 
degree  of  certainty  for  more;  than  a  thousand  tears  Di-vond  what  those 
found  m  the  south  enable  us  to  trace  of  her  history  or  her  arts. 
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When  the  history  of  the  south  does  acquire  something  like  con¬ 
sistency  it  takes  the  form  of  a  triarchy  of  small  states.  The  eldest 
and  most  important,  that  of  Miidura — so  called  after  Muttra  on  the 
Jumna— was  also  the  most  civilised,  and  continued  longest  as  a  united 
and  independent  kingdom. 

The  Chola  rose  into  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery,  an#  to  the 
northward  of  it,  about  the  year  louo.  enough  no  doubt  thev  existed 
as  a  small  state  about  Conjeveram  for  some  centuries  before  that 
time.  The  third,  the  Chera,  -were  located  in  the  sonthem  Mysore 
country,  and  probably  extending  to  the  coast  as  early  as  the  4th  or 
5th  century,  and  gradually  worked  their  way  northward,  and  became 
so  powerful  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  during  the  dark 
ages  of  the  north  (750  to  950)  their  power  extended  to  the  Nerbudda, 
and  it  may  be  to  them  that  we  owe  the  Kylas  and  other  excavations  at 
EUora,  erected  in  the  southern  style  about  that  time.  They  were, 
however,  superseded,  first  by  the  Cholas,  about  a.d.  1000,  and  finally- 
eclipsed  by  the  Hoisala  Bellalas,  a  century  or  so  afterwards.  These 
last  became  the  paramount  power  in  the  south,  till  their  capital — ■ 
Hullabid — was  taken,  and  their  dynasty  destroyed  by  the  Maliomedan, 
in  the  year  1310. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Mabomedans  on  the  scene  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Indian  chronology  disappear  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the 
north.  From  that  time  forward  the  history  of  India  is  found  in 
such  works  as  those  written'  by  Ferishta  or  Abul  Fad,  and  has  been 
abstracted  and  condensed  in  numerous  works  in  almost  every  Euro¬ 
pean  language.  There  are  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  slight  dis¬ 
crepancies  and  difficulties  about  the  sequence  of  some  events  in  the 
history  of  the  native  principalities.  These,  however,  are  not  of  such 
importance  as  at  all  to  affect,  much  less  to  invalidate,  any  reasoning 
that  may  be  put  forward  regarding  the  history  or  affinities  of  any 
buildings,  and  this  is  the  class  of  evidence  which  principally  concerns 
what  is  written  in  the  following  pages. 

Sculptures. 

In  order  to  render  the  subject  treated  of  m  the  following-  pages 
quite  complete,  it  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  preceded  by  an  introduction 
describing  first  the  sculpture  and  then  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus 
in  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  to  us.  There  are  in  fact  few 
works  connected  with  this  subject  more  wanted  at  the  present  day  than 
a  good  treatise  on  these  subjects.  When  Major  Moor  published  the 
‘Hindu  Pantheon’  in  1810,  the  subject  was  comparatively  new,  and 
the  materials  did  not  exist  in  this  country  for  a  full  and  satisfactory 
illustration  of  it  in  all  its  branches.  When,  in  1832,  Coleman 
published  his  ‘  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,’  he  was  enabled  from  the 
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note  recent  researches  of  Colcbroko  and  AVilsoti,  to  improve  the  text, 
considerably,  but  fus  illustrations  are  very  inferior  to  tliose  of  his 
prodeoissor.  Moor  chose  his  from  such  bronzes  or  marbles  as  existed 
in  onr  museums.  Coleman’s  were  generally  taken  from  modern  draw¬ 
ings,  or  the  tawdry  plaster  images  made  for  the  Duvga  puja  of 
BongaliwBabus.  By  the  aid  of  photography  any  one  now  attempting 
the  task  would  be  able  to  select  perfectly  authentic  examples  from 
Hindu  temples  of  the  best  age.  If  this  were  done  judiciously,'  and 
the  examples  carefully  engraved,  it  would  not  only  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  illustration  of  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus  than  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  public,  but-  it  might  also  be  made  a  history  of  the 
art  of  sculpture  in  India,  in  all  the  ages  in  which  it  is  known  to  us. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  a  work  could  be  successfully 
carried  through  in  this  country  at  the  present  day.  The  photographs 
that  exist  of  the  various  deities  have  generally  been  taken  representing 
them  only  as  they  appear  as  ornaments  of  the  temples,  without  special 
refereuce  to  their  mythological  character.  They  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  the  sculptor  intended,  but  not.  so  detailed  as  to  allow  all  their 
emblems  or  characteristics  being  distinctly  perceived.  To  be  satis¬ 
factory  as  illustrations  of  the  mythology,  it  is  indispensable  that  these 
points  should  all  be  made  clear.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  hardly  any  one  in  this  country  so  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  emblems  and  symbols  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  exact  meaning 
of  all  that  is  represented.  It  would  require  the  assistance  of  some 
Pandit  brought  up  in  the  faith,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  all  the  emblems,  to  convey  to  others  the  true  meaning  of  these 

1  ei  file  carvings.  In  India  it  could  easily  be  accomplished,  and  it 
is  consequently  hoped  it  may  before  long  be  attempted  there. 

Prom  its  very  nature,  it  is  evident  that  sculpture  can  hardly  ever 
be  so  important  as  architecture  as  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  or  the  affinities  of  nations.  ‘Tied  down  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  immutable  human  figure,  sculpture  hardly  admits  of  the  same 
variety,  or  the  same  development,  as  such  an  art  as  architecture, 
whose  business  it  is  to  administer  to  all  the  varied  wants  of  mankind 
and  to  express  the  multifarious  aspirations  of  the  human  mind.  Yet 
sculpture  has  a  history,  and  one  that  can  at  times  convey  its  meaning 
with  considerable  distinctness.  No  one,  for  instance,  can  take  up  such  a 
book  as  that  of  Cicognara,1  and  follow  the  gradual  development  of  the 
art  as  he  describes  it,  from  the  first  rude  carvings  of  the  Byzantine 
school,  till  it  returned  in  the  present  day  to  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  the  old  Greek  art,  though  without  its  ennobling  spirit,  ami  not 


1  Sloria  delta  Sculhira,  iM  sno  risorgimento  in  Italia  sino  al  scenic  ill  Najio- 
lecrnc,’  VeiiC2ifl,  1813, 
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fool  lli ul;  1 10  1ms  before  him  a  fairly  distinct  illustration  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  during  that  period.  Sculpture  in  India  may 
fairly  claim  to  rank,  in  power  of  expression,  with  mediaeval  sculpture 
in  Europe,  and  to  tell  its  tale  of  rise  and  decay  with  equal  distinctness  ; 
but  it  is  also  interesting  as  having  that  curious  Indian  peculiarity 
of  being  written  in  decay.  The  story  that  Cicognara  tells  is  one  of 
steady  forward  progress  towards  higher  aims  and  better  execution. 
The  Indian  story  is  that  of  backward  decline,  from  the  sculptures  ok 
the  Bhnrhnt  and  Amravati  topes,  to  the  illustrations  of  Coleman’s 
‘  Hindu  Mythology.’ 

When  Hindu  sculpture  first  dawns  upon  ns  in  the  rails  at  Buddh 
Gaya,  and  Bharlmt,  B.C.  200  to  250,  it  is  thoroughly  original,  absolutely 
without  a  trace  of  foreign  influence,  but  quite  capable  of  expressing 
its  ideas,  and  of  telling  its  story  with  a  distmctness  that  never  was 
surpassed,  at  least  in  India.  Some  animals,  such  as  elephants,  deer, 
and  monkeys,  arc  better  represented  there  than  in  any  sculptures 
known  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  so,  too,  are  some  trees,  and  the 
architectural  details  are  cut  with  an  elegance  and  precision  which 
are  very  admirable.  The'  human  figures,  too,  though  very  different 
from  our  standard  of  beauty  and  grace,  are  truthful  to  nature,-  and, 
where  grouped  together,  combine  to  express  the  action  intended 
with  singular  felicity.  For  an  honest  purpose-like  pre-Raphaelite 
kind  of  art,  there  is  probably  nothing  much  better  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  art  certainly  had  declined  when  the  eatewavs  at  Sanchi  were 
executed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era.  They  may  then 
have  gained  a  little  in  breadth  of  treatment,  but  it  had  certainly  lost 
much  in  delicacy  and  precision.  Its  downward  progress  was  then, 
however,  arrested,  apparently  by  the  rise  in  the  extreme  north-west 
of  India  of  a  school  of  sculpture  strongly  impregnated  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  classical  art.  It  is  not  yet  clear  -whether  this  arose  from  a 
school  of  art  implanted  in  that  land  by  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  or  whether 
it  was  maintained  by  direct  intercourse  with  Borne  and  Byzantium 
during-  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  Probably  both 
causes  acted  simultaneously,  and  one  day  we  may  lie  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  what  is  due  to  each.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  a  quasi-classical  school  of  sculpture  did  exist  in  the  Punjab, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Indus  during  the  first  five  centuries  after  Christ, 
and  it  can  hardly  have  flourished  there  so  long,  without  its  presence 
being  felt  in  India. 

Its  effects  wore  certainly  apparent  at  Amravati  in  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries,  where  a  school  of  sculpture  was  developed,  partaking' 
of  the  characteristics  of 'both  those  of  Central  India  and  of  the  west. 
Though  it  may,  in  some  respects,  be  inferior  to  either  of  the  parent 
styles,  the  degree  of  perfection  reached  by  the  art  of  sculpture  at 
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Amrarati  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  culminating  point  attained 

bf  that  art  in  India. 

_  When  we  meet  it  again  in  the  early  Hindu  temples,  and  later 
Buddhist  caves,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  higher  aesthetic  and  phonetic 
qualities,  and  frequently  resorts  to  such  expedients  as  giving  dignity 
to  the -principal  personages  by  making  them  double  the  size  of  less 
important  characters,  and  of  distinguishing  gods  from  men  by  giving 
*  ^em  more  heads  and  arms  than  mortal  man  can  use  or  understand. 

All  tin's  is  developed,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  considerable  vigour 
and  richness  of  effect  in  the  temples  of  Orissa  and  the  Mysore,  down  to 
the  13th  or  14th  century.  After  that,  in  the  north  it  was  checked  by 
the  presence  of  the  Moslems  :  but,  in  the  south,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  and  statues — and  they  are  very  remarkable — were 
executed  after  this  time,  and  continued  to  be  executed,  in  considerable 
perfection  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  the  art  of  architecture  continues  to  be 
practised  with  considerable  success  in  parts  of  India  remote  from 
European  influence ;  so  much  so,  that  it  requites  a  practised  eye  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  new  and  what  is  old.  But  the  moment 
any  figures  are  introduced,  especially  if  in  action,  the  illusion  vanishes. 
No  mistake  is  then  possible,  for  the  veriest  novice  can  see  bow  painfully 
low.  the  art  of  sculpture  has  fallen.  Were  it  not  for  this,  some  of  the 
,  modern  temples  in  Gujerat  and  Central  India  are  worthy  to  rank  with 
those  of  past  centuries ;  but  their  paintings  and  their  sculptured 
decorations  excite  only  feelings  of  dismay,  and  lead  one  to  despair  of 
true  art  being  ever  again  revived  in  the  East. 

To  those  wlio  are  familiar  with  the  principles  on  which  these 
arts  are  practised,  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  obvious  enough. 
Architecture  being  a  technic  art,  its  forms  may  be  handed  down 
traditionally,  and  its  principles  practised  almost  mechanically.  The 
higher  phonetic  arts,  however,  of  sculpture  and  painting  admit  of 
no  such  mechanical  treatment.  They  require  individual  excellence, 
and  a.  higher  class  of  intellectual  power  of  expression,  to  ensure  their 
successful  development.  Architecture,  may,  consequently,  linger  on 
-  amidst  much  political  decay  :  but,  like  literature,  the  phonetic  arts 
can  only  be  successfully,  cultivated  where  a  higher  moral  ami  intel¬ 
lectual  standard  prevails  than,  it  is  feared,  is  at  present  to  lie  found 
in  India. 


Mythology. 

Whenever  any  one  will  seriously  undertake  to  write  the  history 
of  sculpture  in  India,  he  will  find  the  materials  abundant  and  the 
sequence  by  no  means  difficult  to  follow:  but,  with  regard  to  mytho¬ 
logy,  the  case  is  different.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  ili.it  I  lie 
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Limy  nvo  of  a  much  less  fungible  or  satisfactory  nature,  and  have 
heoumo  so  entangled,  that,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  clear 
ideas  regarding  them  :  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  must  remain  so, 
until  those  who  investigate  the  subject  will  condescend  to  study  the 
architecture  and  the  sculpture  of  the  country  as  well  as  its  .hooks. 
The  latter  contain  a  good  deal,  hut  they  do  not  contain  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  available  on  the  subject,  and  they  require  to  be  steadied  and 
con  firmed  by  what  is  built  or  carved,  which  alone  can  give  precision 
and  substance  to  what  is  written. 

Much  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  that  prevails  on  this  subject  no 
doubt  arises  from  the  exaggerated  importance  it  has  of  late  years  been 
the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  the  Yedas,  as  explaining  everything  connected 
with  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  these  writings  from  a  philological  or 
ethnological  point  of  view.  Their  discovery  and  elaboration  .have 
revolutionised  onr  ideas  as  to  the  migrations  of  races  in  the  remote 
ages  of  antiquity,  and  establish  the  affiliation  of  the  Aryan  races  on 
a  basis  that  seems  absolutely  unassailable  ;  but  it  cannot  bo  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  Aryans  are  a  race  of  strangers  in 
India,  distinct  from  the  Indian  people  themselves.  They  may.  as 
hinted  above,  have  come  into  India  some  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ,  and  may  have  retained  their  purity  of  blood  and  faith  for  two 
thousand  years  ;  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  political  Kali  Yug — 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  at  the  time  of  the  events  detailed  in  the 
‘  i'lalmbhoruta,’  say  1200  years  b.C. — they  had  lost  much  of  both; 
while  every  successive  wave  of  immigration  that  has  crossed  the  Indus 
during  the  last  three  thousand  years  has  unpaired  the  purity  of  their 
race.  From  this  cause,  and  from  their  admixture  with  the  aborigines, 
it  may  probably  be  with  confidence  asserted  that  there  is  not  now  five 
per  cent. — perhaps  not  one — of  pure  Aryan  blood  in  the  present  popula¬ 
tion  of  India,  nor.  consequently,  (loos  the  religion  of  the  Yedas  constitute 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  present  religion  of  the  people. 

Though  this  may  be  absolutely  so,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
there  are  few  things  mote  remarkable,  as  bearing  on  this  subject,  than 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Aryans  over  the  Dasyus, 
or  whatever  wc  may  call  the  people  they  found  in  India  when  they 
entered  it.  Tins  superiority  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  subdue 
tlie  country,  though  they  were  probably  infinitely  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  conquered  people,  and  to  retain  them  in  subjection  through 
long  ages  of  time.  Even  now,  when  their  purity  of  blood  has  become 
so  diluted  that  they  are  almost  lost  among  the  people,  their  intellect, 
as  embalmed  in  their  writings,  lias  left  its  impress  on  every  corner 
of  the  land,  and  is  still  appealed  to  as  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 

With  the  Yedas,  however,  we  have  very  little  to  do  m  the  present 
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week*  The  worship  they  foreshadow  is  of  a  class  too  purely  Intel- 
Matri  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  stonemason  and  the  carver  to 
give  it  expression.  The  worship  of  the  Aryans  was  addressed  to  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  hrmament  and  all  its  hosts;  the  rain-bearing 
cloud  t  the  sun-ushering  dawn  ;  all  that  was  beautiful  in  the  heavens 
above  or  beneficent  on -earth,  was  sung  by  them  in  hymns  of  elevated 
praise,  and  addressed  in  terms  of  awe  or  endearment  as  fear  or  hope 
prevailed  in  the.  bosom  of  the  worshipper.1  Had  this  gone  on  for 
tome  time  longer  than  it  did,  the  objects  worshipped  bv  the  Aryans 
in  India  might  have  become  gods,'  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
endowed  with  all  the  feelings  and  all  the  failings  of  humanity.  In 
India  it  was  otherwise  ;  the  deities  were  dethroned,  but  never  were 
degraded.  There  is  no  trace  in  Vedic  times,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  of  Indra  or  Yanina,  of  Agni  or  Uslias,  being  represented  in 
wood  .or  stone,  or  of  their  requiring  houses  or  temples  to  shelter  'them. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  the  terms  of  endearment  in  which  they  are 
addressed  are  frequently  such  as  mortals  use  in  speaking  of  each  other  : 
but  how  otherwise  can  mau  express  his  feeling  of  love  or  fear,  or 
address  his  supplication  to  the  being  whose  assistance  he  implores  P 

The  great  beauty  of  the  Yeda  is,  that  it  stops  short  before  the 
powers  of  nature  are  dwarfed  into  human  forms,  and  when  every  man 
stood  independently  by  himself  and  sought  through  the  intervention 
of  all  that  was  great  or  glorious  on  the  earth,  -or  m  the  skies,  to 
approach  the  great  spirit  that  is  beyond  and  above  all  created  things. 

Had  the  Aryans  ever  been  a  numerical  majority  in  India,  and 
consequently  able  to  preserve  their  blood  and  caste  in  tolerable  purity, 
the  religion  of  India  never  could  have  sunk  so  low  as  it  did,  though 
it  might  have  fallen  below  the  standard  of  the  Yeda.  "What  really 
destroyed  it  was,  that  each  succeeding  immigration  of  less  pure  Aryan 
or  Turanian  races  rendered  tlieir  numerical  majority  relatively  less 
and  less,  while  their  inevitable  inflnence  so  educated  the  subject  races 
as  to  render  their  moral  majority  even  less  important.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  went  on  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  till,  in  the  time  o! 
Buddha,  -the  native  religions  rose  fairly  to  an  equality  with  that  of 
the  Aryans,  and  afterwards  for  a  while  eclipsed  it.  The  Yoilas  were 
only  ultimately  saved  from  absolute  annihilation  m  India,  by  being 
embedded  in  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  superstitions,  where  their 
inanimate  forms  may  still  be  recognised,  but  painfully  degraded  from 
their  primitive  elevation. 

When  we  turn  from  the  Vedas,  and  try  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  those  religions  that  first  opposed  and  finally  absorbed  the  Vedas  in 
Uieir  abominations,  we  find  our  means  of  information  painfully  scanty 
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mid  unsatisfactory  Ah  will  nj^Kisir  in  the  sequel,  all  that  was  written 
in  India  that  is  worth  readme  was  written  by  the  Aryans;  all  that 
was  built  was  Imilt  hv  the  Turanians,  who  wrote  practically  nothing. 
But  the  known  buildings  extend  back  only  to  the  3rd  century  B.C., 
while  the  books  are  ten  centuries  earlier,  or  possibly  even  more  than 
that,  while,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  only  accidentally  and  in  the 
most  contemptuous  terms  that  the  proud  Aryans  even  allude  to  the 
abject  Dasyus  or  their  religion.  AVhat,  therefore,  we  practically 
know  of  them  is  little  more  than  inferences  drawn  from  results,  and 
from  what  we  now  see  passing  in  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  admitted  imperfection  of  materials,  it  seems 
to  be  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  evident,  that  we  have  in 
the  north  of  India  one  great  group  of  native  or  at  least  of  Turanian 
religions,  which  we  know  in  their  latest  developments  as  the  Buddhist, 
Jaina,  and  Yaislmava  religions:  The  first  named  we  only  know  as 
it  was  taught  by  Sakya  Muni  before  his  death  in  513  b.c.,  but  no  one 
I  presume  supposes  that  he  was  the  first  to  invent  that  form  of  faith, 
or  that  it  was  not  based  on  some  preceding  forms.  The  Buddhists 
themselves,  according  to  the  shortest  calculation,  admit  of  four  pre¬ 
ceding  Buddhas — according  to  the  more  usual  accounts,  of  twrentv-four. 
A  place  is  assigned  to  each  of  these,  where  lie  was  born,  and  when  he 
died,  the  father  and  mother’s  name  is  recorded,  and  the  name,  too,  of 
the  Bodlii-tree  '  under  whose  shade  he  attained  Bnddhahood.  The 
dates  assigned  to  each  of  these  are  childishly  fabulous,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  they  may  have  been  real  person¬ 
ages,  and  their  dates  extend  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.1 

The  Jains,  in  like  manner,  claim  the  existence  of  twenty-four 
Tirthankars,  including  Mahavira  tlie  last.  Their  places  of  birth  and 
death  are  equally  recorded,  all  are  in  northern  India,  and  though 
little  else  is  known  of  them,  they  too  may  have  existed.  The  series 
ends  with  Mahavira,  who  was  the  contemporary — some  say  the  preceptor 
■ — of  Sakya  Muni. 

The  Yaishnava  series  is  shorter,  consisting  of  only  nine.  Avatars, 
but  it  too,  closes  at  the  same  time,  Buddha  himself  being  the  ninth 
and  last.  Its  fifth  Avatur  takes  us  back  to  Kama,  who,  if  our  chrono¬ 
logy  is  correct,  may  have  lived  B.c.  2000  ;  the  fourth, — Narasinha, 
or  man  lion — points  to  the  time  tlie  Aryans  entered  India.  The  three 
first  deal  with  creation  and  events  anterior  to  man’s  appearance  on 
earth.  In  this  respect  the  Yaishnava  list  differs  from  the  other  two. 


1  A  list  of  tlie  twenty-four  Buddhas, 
with  these  paiticnlars,  is  given  in  the 
introduction  to  Tumour’s  1  Mahawnrso,’ 
p.  32.  Representations  of  six  or  seven 
of  these  Boilhi-trees,  with  the  names  at- 


sliowing  at  least  that  more  than  four 
were  recognised  in  the  time  of  Asoka. 
If  the  rail  there  were  entire,  it  is  probable 
representations  of  the  whole  might  bo 
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Yliey  only  record  the  existence  of  men  who  attained  greatness  by  the 
pnetice  of  virtue,  and  immortality  by  teaching  the  ways  of  (tod  to 
man.  The  Vaislmavas  brought  God  to  earth,  to  mix  and  interfere  in 
mundane  affairs  in  a  maimer  that  neither  the  Aryan  nor  the  Buddhist 
ever  dreamt  of,  and  so  degraded  the  purer  religion  of  India  into  the 
monstrous  system  of  idolatry  that  now  prevails  in  that  country. 

No  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  made  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  Saiva  religion,  or  even  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a  purely  local 
superstition,  or  whether  it  was  imported  from  abroad.  The  earliest 
authentic  written  allusion  to  it  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Indian  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Bardasanes  (a.d.  218,  222),  who  described  a  cave  in  the  north 
of  India  which  contained  an  image  of  a  god,  half-man,  half-woman.1 
This  .is.  beyond  doubt  the  Ardhanari  form  of  Siva,  so  familiar  after¬ 
wards  at  Elephants  and  in  every  part  of  Iudia.  The  earliest  o.neTn.ved 
representations  of  this  god  seem  to  be  those  on  the. coins  of  ICadphises 
(b.c.  80  to  1002),  where  the  figure  with  the  trident  and  the  Bull 
certainly  prefigure  the  principal  personage  in  this  religion.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  lie  or  she  is  always  accompanied  by  the  Buddhist 
trisnl  emblem,  as  if  the  king,  or  his  subjects  at  least,  simultaneously 
professed  both  religions.  Besides  all  this,  it  seems  now  tolerably 
well  ascertained,  that  the  practice  of  endowing  gods  with  an  infinity 
of  limbs  took  an  earlier,  certainly  a  greater  development  in  Thibet 
and  the  trans-Himalayan  countries  than  in  India,  and  that  the  wildest 
Tantric  forms  of  Durga  arc  more  common  and  more  developed  in 
Nepal  and  Thibet  than  they  are  even  in  Iudia  Proper.  If  this  is  so, 
it  seems  pretty  clear,  as  the  evidence  now  stands,  that  Saivism  is  a 
northern  superstition  introduced  into  India  by  the  Yuechi  or  some  of 
the  northern  hordes  who.  migrated  into  India,  cither  immediately 
before  the  Christian  Era,  or  in  the  early  centuries  succeeding  it. 

It  does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  made  much  progress  m  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  where  the  ground  was  preoccupied  by  the  Vaishuava 
group,  but  to  have  been  generally  adopted  in  Bajputana,  especially 
among  the  Jats,  who  were  almost  certainly  the  descendants  of  the 
White  -  Huns  or  Eplithahtes,  and  it  seems  also  to  have  been  early 
carried  south  by  the  Brahmans,  when  they  undertook  to  instruct  the 
Dravidians  in  the  religion  of  the  Pnranas.  That  of  the  Vedas  never 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  south,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  Vedas  had  been  superseded  by  the  new  system,  that  the  Brah- 
manical  religion  was  introduced  among  the  southern  people.  Tt  is 
also,jt  is  to  be  feared,  only  too  true  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  ascertain  what  the  religion  of  the  Dravidians  was  before  the 
northern  Brahmans  induced  them  to  adopt  cither  the  Jaina  or  the 


1  Stobajua,  ‘  Fhysica,’  Gaisforcl’s  edition,  ]>.  54.  See  also  Frianlx,  ‘  India  and  Rome,' 
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Vaislmavu  or  Saiva  forms  of  fuitli.  It  is  possible  that  among  the 
I’andn  Kul is,  mid  oilier  forms  of  1  Rude  Stone  Monuments  ’  that  are 
foninl  everywhere  in  the  south,  we  may  find  the  fossil  remains  of 
the  old  Dravidiiin  faith  before  they  adopted  that  of  the  Hindus. 
These  monuments,  however,  have  not  been  examined  with  anything 
like  the  care  requisite  for  the  solution  of  a  problem  like  this,  and 
fill  it  is  done  we  must  rest  content  with  our  ignorance.1 

Tn  the  north  we  have  been  somewhat  more  fortunate,  and  enough 
is  now  known  to  make  it  clear  that,  so  soon  as  the  inquirers  can  con¬ 
sent  to  put  aside  personal  jealousies,  and  apply  themselves  earnestly 
to  the  task,  we  may  kuow  enough  to  make  the  general  outline  at 
least  tolerably  clear.  When  I  first  published  my  work  on  ‘Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship,’  seven  years  ago,  no  one  suspected,  at  least  no  one 
had  hinted  in  type,  that  such  a  form  of  religion  existed  in  Bengal. 
Since  that  time,  however,  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
and  proof  on  proof  has  accumulated  with  such  rapidity,  that  few  will 
now  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  Trees  were  worshipped  in  India  in 
tile  earliest  times,  and  that  a  Naga  people  did  exist,  especially  in  the 
north-west,  who  had  a  strange  veneration  for  snakes.  It  may  be  too 
bold  a  generalisation  to  assert,  at  present,  that  no  people  became 
Buddhists  who  had  not  previously  been  serpent  worshippers,  but  it 
certainly  is  nearer  the  truth  than  at  first  sight  appeara.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  quite  certain  that  underlying  Buddliism  we  everywhere  find 
evidence  of  a  stratum  of  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  repressed  and  obscured,  but  at  others  it  crops  up  again,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  worship  of  the  Tree  and  the  Serpent,  at  some 
times  and  in  certain  places,  almost  supersedes  that  of  the  founder  of 
the  religion  himself. 

The  five,  or  seven,  or  one  thousand-headed  Naga  is  everywhere 
present  in  the  temples  of  the  Jains,  and  pervades  the  whole  religion 
of  the  Yaislinavas.  In  the  great  act  of  creation  the  Naga  performs 
the  principal  part  in  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and  iu  almost  every 
representation  of  Visluiu  ho  appears  either  as  supporting  and  watching 
over  him,  or  as  performing  some  subsidiary  part  in  the  scene.  It 
is,  iu  fact,  the  Naga  that  binds  together  and  gives  unity  to  this 
group  of  religions,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Tree  and 
it  worship  underlying  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and  Vishnuism  that 
to  prove  almost  incontestably  that  there  existed  a  people  in  the 
of  India,  whether  we  call  them  Dasyus,  Nisliadhas,  or  by  any 
name,  who  were  Tree  and  Serpent  worshippers,  before  they 

1  A  book  baa  recently  boon  published  than  any  other  yet  given  to  the  public, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Breeks,  of  the.  Madras  It  can  hardly,  however,  be  accepted  as  a 
Civil  Service,  on  the  primitive  tribes  of  solution  of  the  problem,  which  requires 
the  Nilagiris,  which  givos  a  fuller  ac-  a  wider  survey  than  he  was  able  to 
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adopted  any  of  the  Hindu  forms  of  faith.  Nothing  can  he  more 
antagonistic  to  the  thoughts  ami  feelings  of  any  Arvan  race  than  such 
forms  of  worship,  and  nothing  more  completely  ante-Vedic  than  its 
rite*.  It  seems  also  to  have  no  connection  with  Saivism.1  Nor  is 
them  any  trace  of  it  found  among  the  Dravidians.  There  appears,  in 
feet,  no  solution  of  the  riddle  possible,  but  to  assume  that  it  was  an 
aboriginal  superstition  in  the  north  of  India,  and  it  was  the  conversion 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged  that  gave  rise  to  that  triarchy  of 
religions  that  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  north  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  the  further  advantage  that  it 
steps  in  at  once  clearly  to  explain  what  philology  is  only  dimly 
guessing  at,  though  its  whole  tendency  now  seems  in  the  same  direction. 
If  this  view  of  the  mythology  be  correct,  it  seems  certaiu  that  there 
existed  in  the  north  of  India,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryans,  a  people 
whose  affinities  were  all  with  the  Thibetans,  Burmese,  Siamese,  and 
other  trans-Himalayan  populations,  and  who  certainly  were  not  Dra- 
vidiaDS,  though  they  may  have  been  intimately  connected  with  one 
division  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon. 

Both  the  pre-Aryan  races  of  India  .  belonged,  of  course,  to  the 
Turanian  group ;  but  my  present  impression  is,  as  hinted  above,  that 
the  Dravidians  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  great  primordial  family 
of  mankind  that  was  developed  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  countries  to 
the  westward  of  the  Caspian.  The  Dasyus,  on  the  contrary,  have  all 
their  affinities  with  those  to  the  eastward  of  that  sea,  and  the  two 
might  consequently  be  called  the  Western  and  the  Eastern,  or  the 
Scythian  and  Mongolian  Turanians.  Such  a  distinction  would  cer¬ 
tainly  represent  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  better  than 
considering  the  whole  as  one  family,  which  is  too  often  the  case  at  the 
present  day. 

These,  however,  are  speculations  which  hardly  admit  of  proof  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  would  consequently  lie  quite 
out  of  place  here,  were  it  not  that  some  such  theory  seems  indispensable 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  architectural  history  of  India.  That 
of  the  north  is  so  essentially  diifcrcut  from  that  of  the  south  that  they 
cannot  possibly  belong  to  the  same  people.  Neither  of  them  certainly 
are  Aryan  ;  and  unless  we  admit  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  country 

1  The  serpentof  Siva  isalaavs  a  cobra.  |  prated  to  Siva,  and  uo  trace  of  tree  wor- 
or  poisonous  snake,  and  used  by  him  as  ,  ship  mingled  with  the  various  forms  of 
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wore  occupied  by  people  essentially  different,  in  blood,  though  still 
belonging'  to  the  building  races  of  mankind,  we  cannot  possibly  under¬ 
stand  how  they  always  practised,  and  to  the  present  employ,  styles 
so  essentially  different.  Until  these  various  ethnographical  and 
mythological  problems  arc  understood  and  appreciated,  the  styles  of 
architecture  in  India  seem  a  chaos  without  purpose  or  meaning.  Once, 
however,  they  are  grasped  and  applied,  their  history  assumes  a  dignity 
and  importance  far  greater  than  is  due  to  any  merely  aesthetic  merits 
they  may  possess.  Even  that,  however,  is  in  many  respects  remarkable, 
and,  when  combined  with  the  scientific  value  of  the  styles,  seem  to 
render  them  as  worthy  of  study  as  those  of  any  other  people  with  whose 
arts  we  are  acquainted. 


Statistics. 

ft  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  it  were 
possible  to  compile  any  statistical  tables  which  would  represent  with 
anything  like  precision  the  mode  in  which  the  people  of  India  are 
distributed,  either  as  regards  their  religions  beliefs  or  their  ethno¬ 
graphical  relations.  The  late  census  of  1871-72  has  afforded  a  mass 
of  new  material  for  this  purpose,  but  the  information  is  distributed 
through  five  folio  volumes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  abstract  what  is  wanted  so  as  to  render  it  intelligible  to 
the  general  reader.  Even,  however,  if  this  were  done,  the  result 
would  hardly,  for  several  reasons,  be  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place, 
the  census  is  a  first  attempt,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  and 
arranging  such  a  mass  of  new  materials  was  a  task  of  the  extremes! 
difficulty.  The  fault  of  anv  shortcomings,  however,  lay  more  with  the 
enumerated  than  with  the  enumerators.  Few  natives  know  anything 
of  ethnography,  or  can  give  a  distinct  answer  with  regard  to  their 
race  or  descent  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  religion  their  notions  are 
equally  hazy.  Take  for  instance  the  table,  page  98  of  the  Bombay 
Report.  The  compilers  there  divide  the  Hindus  of  that  Presidency  into 
three  classes  .  3,465,319  Saivas. 

1,419,238  Yaislnmvaa. 

8,029,989  Mixed. 

12,914,571 

The  mixed  class  they  proceed  to  define  as  “  all  who  simply  worship 
some  god  or  goddess,  without  knowing  anything  of  theology” — a 
description  that  probably  applies  with  equal  truth  to  two-thirds  of 
the  Hindu  population  of  the  other  presidencies.  The  upper  and 
educated  classes  do  know  now  what  sect  they  belong  to,  and  the  sects 
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***•  » 'distinctly  marked  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt, ;  but  oven  that  was 
Bet  So  dear  in  former  days. 

The  great  defect,  however,  of  the  census  is.  that  it  does  not, 
include  the  population  of  the  Native  States,  estimated  at  40,245,000, 
or  <®e-6fth  of  the  whole  population  of  India  ■.  and,  though  it  may  be 
fair  to  assume  that  the  proportions  of  races  and  their  beliefs  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  states  under  British  rule,  this  is  only  an 
assumption,  and  as  such  must  vitiate  any  attempt  at  precision  in 
statement*  regarding  the  whole  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  or  defects,  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  here  that  the  population  of  the  whole  of  India — exclusive,  of  course, 
of  British  Burmah — was  ascertained  by  the  late  census  to  amount  to 
235,000,000  of  souls.  Of  these,  about  7-10ths — or,  more  nearly, 
15— 20t]is— -or  175,000,000,  belonged  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
Hindu  religion  ;  more  than  1— 5th  or  4-20ths  or  50,000,000,  professed 
the  Mahomedan  faith  ;  and  the  remaining  l-20th  was  made  np 
principally  of  the  uncivilised  hill  tribes,  and  various  minor  sects  which 
cannot  correctly  be  classified  with  the  followers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu. 
In  this  last  group  of  11,000,000  are  the  Jains  and  the  Christians,  who, 
though  so  influential  from  their  wealth  or  intellect,  form  numerically  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  entire  population. 

The  tables  of  the  census,  unfortunately,  afford  us  very  little  in¬ 
formation  that  is  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  races 
among  the  people.  From  the  new'  edition  of  Caldwell’s  ‘Dravidian 
Grammar,’  we  learn  that  upwards  of  45,000,000  are  Dravidian  or  speak 
Tamil,  or  Ipngnages  allied  to  that  dialect.1  This  may  be  somewhat 
of  an  over-estimate,  but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  it  accounts  for  only 
l-5th  of  the  population  and  what  are  we  to  say  regarding  the  other 
4-5ths,  or  190,000,000  of  sonls  ?  Four  or  five  millions  may  be  put 
on  one  side  as  Koles,  Bhils,  Sontals,  Nagas,  &c. — hill  tribes  of  various 
classes,  whose  affinities  are  not  yet  by  any  means  settled,  but  whose 
ethnic  relations  are  of  very  minor  importance  compared  with  those  of 
the  185,000,000  remaining. 

As  the  ceusus  leaves  us  very  much  in  the  dark  on  this  subject, 
supposing  we  assume  that  one-half,  or  90,000,000  more  or  less,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  India  are  the  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country— Dasy us,  Nishadhas,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  them.  Let  us  further  divide  the  remaining  90,000,000  into  three 
parts,  and  assume  that  one-third,  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Aryans 
who  entered  India  before  the  time  of  Buddha  ;  one-third  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Yavauas,  Sakas,  Hunas,  and  other  Scythian  tribes  who 
crossed  the  Indus  between  the  Christian  Era  and  the  time  of  the 
1  Page  41.  Dr.  Cornish,  in  llie  mtro- 1  very  considerable  difference;  but  oil  the 
duclion  to  the  ‘Madras  Statistical  Tables,’  |  whole  I  am  inclined  to  place  With  in 
1>.  (17,  states  this  at  only  30,000,000-n  ,!  Dr.  Caldwell’s  figures. 
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Mahomedan  invasion  ;  and  Dial,  Die  remainder  are  the  Moslem  runes, 
or  their  descendants,  who  have  entered  India  during  the  last  KOO 
years.  Such  a.  scheme  may  nearly  represent  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
hut  it  seems  almost  certainly  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
ioreio'n  immigrant  element.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  last,  about 
which  we  know  most,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  since  the  time 
of  Mahmood  of  Guam  any  such  number  of  tribes  professing  the 
Mahomedan  religion  could  have  entered  India  so  as  to  be  able  to 
procreate  a  population  of  30,000,000  of  souls,  even  supposing  they 
lmd  brought  their  women  with  them — which  they  certainly  did  not, 
except  in  the  most  exceptional  cases.  Two  or  three  millions  of  warriors 
may  have  crossed  the  Indus  in  that  time  and  settled  in  India,  and, 
marrying  the  females  of  the  country,  may  have  had  a  numerous 
progeny  ;  but  thirty  millions  is  a  vast  population  by  direct  descent, 

especially  as  we  know  how  many  of  the  Moslems  of  India  were  re¬ 
cruited  from  slaves  purchased  and  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  their 

masters.  In  Bengal  especially,  where  they  are  most  numerous,  they  are 

Bengalis  pure  and  simple,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  whom  have  adopted 
that  faith  quite  recently  from  motives  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  or  explain.  Though  there  may  consequently  be  50,000,000 
of  Mussulmans  in  India  at  the  present  day,  we  may  feel  quite 
certain  that  not  one-half  of  this  number  are  immigrants  or  the 
descendants  of '  emigrants  who  entered  India  during  the  last  eight 

The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  Turanian  races,  who  entered  India 
in  the  first  ten  centuries  after  our  era.  It  is  most  improbable  that  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  the  progenitors  of  thirty  millions  of 
people,  and,  if  they  ivere  so,  the  mothers,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  were 
most  probably  natives  of  India,. 

Of  the  Aryans  we  know'  less  :  but,  if  so  great  a  number  as  thirty 
millions  can  trace  anything  like  a  direct  descent  from  them  at  the 
present  day,  the  amount  of  quire  Aryan  blood  in  their  veins  must  bo 
infinitesimally  small.  But,  though  their  blood  may  be  diluted,  the 
influence  of  their  intellect  remains  so  powerfully  impressed  oil  every 
institution  of  the  country  that,  had  they  perished  altogether,  their 
previous  presence  is  still  au  element  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
ethnic  relations  of  the  land. 

Another  census  may  enable  us  to  speak  with  more  precision  with 
regard  to  these  various  divisions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Hindu¬ 
stan,  but  meanwhile  the  element  that  seems  to  be  most  important, 
though  the  least  investigated  hitherto,  is  the  extent  of  the  aboriginal 
race.  It  has  Hitherto  been  so  overlooked,  that  putting  it  at  ninety 
millions  may  seem  to  many  an  exaggeration.  Its  intellectual  in¬ 
feriority  lias  kept  it  in  the  background,  but  its  presence  everywhere 
seems  to  me  the  only  means  of  explaining  most  of  the  phenomena  we 
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MMfc  continually,  especially  those  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
•nMeotare  of  the  country.  Except  on  some  such  hypothesis  as  that 
just  shadowed  forth,  I  do  not  know  how  we  arc  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  certain  local  forms  of  buildings  we  find  in  the  north,  or 
to  explain  the  persistence  with  which  they  were  adhered  to. 

When  from  these  purely  ethnographic  speculations  we  turn  to  ask 
how  far  religion  and  race  coincide,  we  are  left  with  still  loss  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  reliable  character.  As  a  rule,  the  Dravidians  are  Saiva, 
and  Saiva  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  purity  of  their  blood,  lu 
other  words,  in  the  extreme  south  of  India  they  are  immensely  in  the 
majority.  In  Tanjorc,  7  to  1  of  the  followers  of  Vishnu  ;  iu  Madura, 
o  to  1  ;  in  Triclunopoly,  4  to  1  :  and  Salem,  and  generally  in  the 
sooth,  2  to  1  but  as  we  proceed  northward  they  become  equal,  and 
iu  some  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  the  pro¬ 
portions  are  reversed. 

In  Bengal,  and  wherever  Buddhism  once  prevailed,  the  Vaishnava 
sects  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  numerous.  Indeed  if  it 
were  not  that  so  much  of  the  present  Hindu  religion  is  an  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  south,  and  was  taught  to  the  Dravidians  by  Brahmans 
from  the  north,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Vaishnava 
religion  ever  took  ,  root  there,  where  Buddhism  itself  only  existed  to  a 
slight-  extent,  and  where  it,  too,  was  an  importation.  If,  however, 
it  is  correct  to  assume  that  Saivism  had  its  origin  to  the  northward 
of  the  Himalayas,  among  the  Tartar  tribes  of  these  regions,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  its  presence  iu  Bengal  to  the  extent 
to  which  it, is  found  to  prevail  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  he  more  natural  than  that  an  aboriginal  Ifaga  people, 
who  worshipped  trees  and .  serpents,  should  become  Buddhists,  as 
Buddhism  was  originally  understood,  and,  being  Buddhists,  should 
slide  downwards  into  the  corruptions  of  the  present  Vaishnava  form 
of  faith,  which  is  avowedly  that  most  fashionable  and  most  prevalent 
in  the  north  of  India. 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts  brought  out  by  the  last  census,  is 
the  discovery  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  Eastern 
Bengal  are  Mahomedan — 20,500,000  out-  of  66,000,000 — while  in  the 
north-west  provinces  the  Mahomedans  are  less  than  l-6ih — I.OOo.OOu 
among  25,000,000;  and  in  Onde  little  more  than  J -1  Otli.  It  tlms 
looks  more  like  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  race  :  it  seems  that  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  were  Buddhists,  and  dung  to  that  faith 
long  after  it  had  bccu  abolished  in  other  parts  of  .India,  they  came 
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tyranny  of  a  dominant  priesthood.  The  Mahoincdan  religion  is  in  fact 
muoh  more  like  Buddhism  than  are  any  of  the  modem  Hindu  forms, 
and  when  this  non-Aryan  tasteless  population  name  in  contact  with  it, 
before  they  had  adopted  the  new  faith,  and  were  free  to  choose,  after 
the  mysterious  evaporation  of  their  old  beliefs,  they  naturally  adopted 
the  religion  most  resembling  that  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  seems  possible  to  account  for  the 
predominance  of  the  Moslem  faith  in  Lower  Bengal  and  in  the  Punjab, 
where  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  outnumber  the  Hindus,  in  the 
proportion  of  3  to  2,  or  as  9,000,000  to  0,000,000. 

Where  Buddhism  had  prevailed  the  choice  seemed  to  lie  between 
Vishnu  or  Mahomet.  Where  Saivism  crept  in  was  apparently  among 
those  races  who  were  Turanians,  or  had  affinities  with  the  Tartar  races, 
who  immigrated  from  the  north  between  the  Christian  era,  and  the  age 
of  the  Mahomedan  conquest. 

To  most  people  these  may  appear  as  rash  generalisations,  and  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  would  be  so  in  reality,  if  no  further 
proof  could  be  afforded.  After  reading  the  following  pages,  I  trust 
most  of  them  at  least  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  firm  basis  of  a  fair 
induction  from  the  facts  brought  forward.  It  might,  consequently, 
have  appeared  more  logical  to  defer  these  statements  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  instead  of  placing  them  at  the  beginning.  Unless,  however, 
they  are  read  and  mastered  first,  a  great  deal  that  is  stated  in  the 
following  pages  will  he  unintelligible,  and  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  work  can  be  neither  understood  nor  appreciated. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

It  may  create  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  some  minds  when-  they 
are  told  that  there  is  no  stone  architecture  in  India  older  than  two 
and  a  half  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  adds  immensely  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  to  be  able  to  assert 
that  India  owes  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  stone  for  architectural 
purposes,  as  she  docs  that  of  Buddhism  as  a  state  religion,  to  the  great 
Asoka,  who  reigned  from  n.c.  272  tb  286. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  people  of  India 
had  no  architecture  before  that  date :  on  the  contrary  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  possessed  palaces  and  halls  of  assembly,  perhaps 
even  temples,  of  great  magnificence  and  splendour,  long  anterior  to 
Asoka’s  accession  :  but,  like  the  buildings  of  the  Burmese  at  the  present 
day,  they  were  all  iu  wood.  Stone,  in  those  days,  seems  to  have  been 
employed  only  for  the  foundations  of  buildings,  or  in  engineering 
works,  such  as  city  walls  and  gates,  or  bridges  or  embankments  :  ail 
else,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel,  were  framed  in  carpentry.  Much 
as  we  may  now  regret  this,  as  all  these  buildings  have  consequently 
perished,  it  is  not  so  clear,  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  that  the  Indians 
were  wrong  in  this,  inasmuch  as,  in  all  respects,  except  durability, 
wood  is  a  better  building  material  than  stone.  It  is  far  more  easily 
cut  and  carved,  larger  spaces  can  be  covered  with  fewer  and  less  cum¬ 
brous  points  of  support  than  is  possible  with  stone,  and  colour  and 
gilding  are  much  more  easily  applied  to  wood  than  to  stone.  Bov  flic 
same  outlay  twice  the  space  can  he  covered,  and  more  than  twice 
the  splendour  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  more  perishable  materia!, 
the  one  great  defect  being  that  it  is  ephemeral.  It  fails  also  in 
producing  that  impression  of  durability  which  is  so  essential  to  archi¬ 
tectural  effect ;  while,  at  the  same  tim£  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  lie  carved  and  adorned  tends  to  produce  a  barbaric  splendour  far 
less  satisfactory  than  (he  more  sober  forms  necessitated  by  (lie  employ- 
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[?c  t.fiix  ms  it  may,  it  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  become  quite  dear 
when  we  examine  the  earliest  “rock-cut  temples”  that,  whether  from 
ignorance  or  from  choice,  the  Indians  employed  wood,  and  that  only 
in  the  construction  of  their  ornamental  buildings,  before  Asoka’s 
time.1  From  this  the  inference  seems  inevitable  that  it  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  India  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  western  world, 
first  by  Alexander’s  raid,  and  then  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Tkctrian  kingdom  in  its  immediate  proximity,  that  led  to  this  change. 
We  do  not  yet  know  precisely  how  early  the  Bactrian  kingdom  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Indus,  but  wo  feel  its  influence  oil  the  coinage,  on  the 
sculpture,  and  generally  on  the  arts  of  India,  from  a  very  early  date, 
and  it  seems  as  if  before  long  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  with  precision 
not  only  the  dates,  but  the  forms  in  which  the  arts  of  the  Western 
world  exerted  their  influence  on  those  of  the  Bast.  Thi3,  however,  will 
he  made  clearer  m  the  sequel.  In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  here  that  we  know  absolutely  nofchmsr  of  the  temples  or  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  various  peoples  or  religions  who  occupied  India  before 
the  rise  of  Buddhism,2  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that  we  know  any¬ 
thing  of  that  of  the  Buddhists  before  the  age  of  Asoka.  From  that 
time  forward,  however,  all  is  clear  and  intelligible  ;  we  have  a  sufficient? 
number  of  examples  whose  dates  and  forms  are  known  to  enable  us 
to  write  a  perfectly  consecutive  history  of  the  Buddhist  style  during 
the  1000  years  it  was  practised  in  India,  and  thence  to  trace  its 
various  developments  in  the  extra  Indian  countries  to  which  it  was 
carried,  and  where  it  is  still  practised  at  the  present  day.3 

If  our  ethnography  is  not  at  fault,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for 
any  earlier  architecture  of  any  importance  in  India  before  Asoka’s 
time.  The  Aryans,  who  were  the  dominant  people  before  the  rise  of 


1  Those  remarks  must  not  be  taken  ns 
applying  to  sculpture  also.  It  is  quite 
time  that  no  stone  sculptures  have  yet 
beea  found  in  India  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  age  of  A  sol' a;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
in  tbe  sequel,  the  perfection  the  Ipdian 
artists  had  attained  in  stone  sculpture 
when  they  executed  the  bas-reliefs  at 
Bharhufc  (u.c.  200),  shows  a  familiarity 
with  the  material  that  could  only  bo  at¬ 
tained  by  long  practice. 

s  No  mention  of  temples,  or,  indeed,  of 
buildings  is,  I  believe,  found  in  the  Vedas, 
and  though  both  are  frequently  alluded 
to,  and  described  in  the  Epic  Poems  and 
the  Puranas,  this  hardly  helps  fig;  first 
because,  like  all  verbal  descriptions  of 
buildings,  they  are  too  vague  to  be  in¬ 
telligible,  mill  secondly,  because  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  passages  containing 


these  descriptions  may  not  have  been 
interpolated  after— probably  long  after— 
the  Christian  Era.  ° 

3  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  ascertain 

the  monuments  themselves.  They  were 
communicated  to  tiro  Royal  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety  in  a  paper  1  read  on  the  ‘  Rock-cut 
Temples  of  India.’  in  1842.  Every  snbse- 

knowlodgc,  has  tended  to  confirm  those 
views  to  such  an  extent  that  they  arc  not 
now  disputed  by  auy  one  acquainted  with 
the  litera  ture  of  the  subject,  though  some 
writcrsdostillindulge  in  rhapsodies  about 
the  primarval  antiquily  of  the  caves,  and 
their  connection  with  those  of  Egypt,  &c. 
Till  all  this  is  put  on  one  side,  no  clear 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  true  position 
of  the  art  in  India. 
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Buddhism,  were  essentially  a  11011-artistic  race.  They  .  wrote  books 
and  expressed  their  ideas  in  words  like  their  congeners  all  the  world 
over,  but  they  nowhere  seem  successfully  to  have  cultivated  the 
aesthetic  arts,  or  to  ■  have  sought,  for  immortality  through  the 
splendour  or  durability  of  their  buildings.  That  was  always  the 
aspiration  of  the  less  intellectual  Turanian  races,  and  wc  owe  it  to 
this  circumstance  that  we  are  enabled  to  write  with  such  certainty 
the  history  of.  their  rise  and  fall  as  evidenced  in  their  architectural 
productions. 

There  is  no  a  priori,  improbability  that  the  Dravidian  races  of  the' 
south  of  India,  or  the  indigenous  races  of  the  north,  may  not  have 
erected  temples  or  other  buildings  at  a  very  early  date,  but  if  so,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  all  trace  of  them  is  lost.  When  we  first  meet 
the  Buddhist  style  it  is  in  its  infancy — a  wooden  style  painfully 
struggling  into  lithic  forms— and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  other  styles  were  then  more  advanced.  When,  however,  we  first 
meet  them,  some  six  or  seven  centuries  afterwards,  they  are  so  com¬ 
plete  iii  all  their  details,  and  so  truly  lithic  in  their  forms,  that  they 
have  hitherto  baffled 'all  attempts  to  trace  them  back  to  their  original 
'types,  either  in  the  wood  or  brick  work,  from  which  they  may  have 
been  derived.  So  completely,  indeed,  have  all  the  earlier  examples 
been  obliterated,  that  it  is  now  doubtful  whether  the  missing  links 
can  ever  be  replaced.  Still,  as  one  single  example  of  a  Hindu  temple 
dating  before  the  Christian  Bra  might  solve  the  difficulty,  wc  ought 
not  to  despair  of  such  being  found,  while  the  central  provinces  of 
India  remain  so  utterly  unexplored  as  they  now  are.  Where,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  ought  to  look  for  them,  would  be  among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  which  once  crowded  the  vallev  of  the 
Ganges  ;  but  there  the  ruthless  Moslem  or  the  careless  Hindu  hare 
thoroughly  obliterated  all  traces  of  any  that  may  ever  hare  existed. 
In  the  remote  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  or  of  Central  India,  there  mav. 
however,  exist  remains  which  will  render  the  origin  and  progress  oi 
Hindu  architecture  as  clear  and  as  certain  as  that  ci  the  Buddhist  : 
but  till  these  are  discovered,  it  is  with  the  architecture  oi  the 
Buddhist  that  our  history  naturally  begins.  Besides  this,  honexci. 
from  the  happy  accident  of  the  Buddhists  ver\  euliv  adopting  the  mode 
of  excavating  their  temples  in  the  living  rock,  then  remains  arc  nn- 
perishably  preserved  to  us,  while  it  is  only  too  probable  that,  those  oi 
the  Hindu,  being  in  less  durable  forms,  may  have  disappeared.  The 
former,  therefore,  are  easily  classified  and  dated,  while  the  origin  ol 
the  latter,  for  the  present,  seems  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  «nlj  ages 
of  Indian  arts.  Meanwhile,  the  knowledge  that  the  architectural 
history  of  India  commences  me.  Sob,  and  that  all  the  monuments  liny, 
known  to  us  are  Buddhist  for  at  least  five  or  m\  tuilroit-.  .dm  that 
time',  are  cardinal  facts  that  cannot  be  too  stiongl)  insisted  upon  ly 
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I  hum*,  who  wish  ho  clear  away  a  ((rent  deal  of  what  hag  hitherto  tended 
lo  rondel'  the  subject  obscure  and  unintelligible. 


]<’or  convenience  of  description  it  will  probably  be  found  expedient 
lo  classify  tdie  various  objects  of  Buddhist  art  under  the  five  following 
croups,  though  of  course  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  separate  them 
entirely  from  one  another,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  of  them  must 
he  taken  together  as  parts  of  one  monument. 

3 st.  SfumbbriH,  or  Lola. — These  pillars  arc  common  to  all  the  styles 
of  Indian  architecture.  With  the  Buddhists  they  were  employed  to 
hear  inscriptions  on  their  shafts,  with  emblems  or  animals  on  their 
capitals.  With  the  Jains  they  were  generally  Deepdans,  or  lamp¬ 
bearing  pillars  :  with  the  Vaislinavas  they  as  generally  bore  statues 
of  Garnda,  or  Hunainan  ;  with  the  Saiva  they  were  flag-staffs  ;  hut, 
whatever  their  destination,  they  were  always  among  the  most  original, 
and  frequently  the  most  elegant,  productions  of  Indian  art. 

2nd.  Shqm,  or  Topes. — These,  again,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  their  destination  :  first,  the  true  Stupas  or 
towers  erected  to  commemorate  some  event  or  mark  some  sacred 
spot  dear  to  the  followers  of  the  religion  of  Buddha  :  secondly, 
Dagobas;  or  monuments  containing  relics  of  Buddha,  or  of  some 
Buddhist  saint.1  If  it  were  possible,  these  two  ought  always  to  he 
kept  separate,  but  no  external  signs  have  yet  been  discovered  by 
which  they  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  till  this  is  so, 
they  must,  be  considered,  architecturally  at  least,  as  one. 

3rd.  Roils. — These  have  recently  been  discovered  to  he  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  Buddhist  architecture.  Generally  they 
are  found  surrounding  Topes,  but  they  are  also  represented  as 
enclosing  saered  trees,  temples,  and  pillars,  and  other  objects.  It 
may  be  objected  that  treating  them  separately  is  like  describing  the 
peristyle  of  a  Greek  temple  apart  from  the  cella.  The  Buddhist  rail, 
however,  in  early  ages  at  least,  is  never  attached  to  the  tope,  and  is 
used  for  so  many  other,  and  such  various  purposes,  that  it  will 
certainly  tend  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  they  are  treated 

'  3th.  '  Chaihjas,'1  or  Assembly  Halls. — These  in  Buddhist  art  cor- 


1  From  two  Sanscrit  words,  Dliatu,  a 
relic,  and  Garblm  (Pali,  Gabbhan),  the 
womb,  receptacle,  shrine  of  a  relic.  •(Tur- 
nour,  ‘  Maliawanso,’  p.  5.)  The  word  Pa¬ 
goda  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Dagoba. 

2  In  Nepal,  according  to  Hodgson,  and, 
I  believe,  in  Thibet,  the  monuments  which 


are  called  Stupas  in  India  are  there  called 
Chaityas.  Etymologically,  this  is  no 
doubt  the  correct  designation,  as  Chuitya, 
like  Stupa,  means  primarily  a  heap’  or 
tumulus,  but  it  also  means  a  place  of 
sacrifice  or  religious  worship— an  altar 
from  Chita,  a  heap,  an  assemblage,  a 


5th.  Vilwroz,  or  Monasteries.— Like  the  Chaityas,  these  resem 
very  closely  the  corresponding  institutions  among  Christians, 
the  earlier  ages  they  accompanied,  but  were  detached  from, 
Chaityas  or  churches.  In  later  times  they  were  furnished  w 
chapels  and  altars  in  which  the  service  could  lie  performed  iu 
pendently  of  the  Chnitya  halls,  which  may  or  may  not  he  found 
their  proximity. 
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STAMBHAS  OE  LATS. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  wc  ought  to  claim  a  wooden  origiu  for  these, 
as  we  can  for  all  the  other  objects  of  Buddhist  architecture.  Ceitain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  lats  of  Asoka,  with  shafts  averaging  twelve 
diameters  in  height,  are  much  more  like  wooden  posts  than  any 
forms  derived  from  stone  architecture,  and  in  an  age  when  wooden 
pillars  were  certainly  employed  to  support  the  roofs  of  halls,  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  same  material  should  be  employed  for 
the  purposes  to  which  these  stambhas  were  applied,  than  the  more 
intractable  material  of  stone. 

The  oldest  authentic  examples  of  these  hits  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  are  those  which  King  Asoka.  set  up  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
after  his  consecration — the  thirty-first  of  his  reign — to  bear  in¬ 
scriptions  conveying  to  bis  subjects  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  new 
faith  he  had  adopted.  The  rock-cut  edicts  -of  the  same  king  are 
dated  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  convey  in  a  less  condensed  form  the 
same  information — Buddhism  without  Buddha — but  inculcating  respect 
to  parents  and  priests,  kindness  and  charity  to  all  men,  and,  above 
all,  tenderness  towards  animals.1 

The  best  known  of  these  lats  is  that  set  up  by  Peroze  Shah,  in 
his  Kotila  at  Delhi,  -without,  however,  his  being  in  the  least  aware 
of  the  original  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  or  the  contents  of  the 
inscription.  A  fragment  of  a  second  was  recently  found  lying  on 


1  These  inscriptions  have  been  published 
in  various  forms  and  at  various  times  by 
the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Lon¬ 
don  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal/  vol.  vi.  p.  566,  ct  seqq,',  ‘Journal 
oftheRoyal  AsinticSocicty/vol.  xii.  p.  153, 
etseqq.)&n<\.  in  various  other  publications, 
but  always  mixed  up  with  extraneous 
matters.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be 
rcgreticdtbataearefully-edited  translation 
is  not  issued  in  same  separate  form  easily 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  An  abso¬ 
lutely  authentic  and  unaltered  body  of 
Buddhist  doctrine,  as  it  stood  250  years 


before  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  one  of 
f  he  most  valuable  contributions  possible  to 
the  religious  history  of  the  modern  world, 
and  so  much  lias  been  already  done  that 
the  task  does  not  seem  difficult.  Among 
other  tilings,  they  explain  to  us  negatively 
why  we  have  so  little  history  in  India  in 
these  days.  Asoka  is  only  busied  about 
doctrines.  He  does  not  even  mention  his 
father’s  name;  and  makes  no  allusion  to 
any  historical  event,  not  even  those  con¬ 
nected  _with  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
religion.  Among  a  people  so  careless  of 
genealogy,  history  is  impossible. 
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»  ground  near  Hindu  Kao’s  house,  north  of  Delhi.1  Two  others 
l*t  in  Tirhoot  at  Radhia,  and  Mattiah,  and  a  fragment  of  another 
'  was  recognised  utilised  as  a  roller  for  the  station  roads, 

fgy^gj  h.v  1111  utilitarian  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

The  most  complete,  however,  is  that  which,  in  1837, 
was  found  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  fort  at  Allah¬ 
abad,  and  then  re-erected  with  a  pedestal,  from  a  design 
by  Captain  Smith.3  This  pillar  is  more  than  usually 
interesting,  as  in  addition  to  the  Asoka  inscriptions 
it  contains  one  by  Samudra  Gupta  (a.d.  380  to  400), 
detailing  the  glories  of  his  reign,  and  the  great  deeds 
of  his  ancestors.3  It  seems  again  to  have  been  thrown 
down,  and  was  re-erected,  as  a  Persian  inscription  tells 

a  us,  by  Jehangir  (a.d.  1G05),  to  commemorate  his  acces¬ 
sion.  It  is  represented  without  the  pedestal  (Wood- 
cut  No.  3).  The  shaft,  it  will  be  observed,  is  more 
than  3  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  2  ft.  2  in. 
at  the  summit,  which  in  a  length  of  33  ft.4  looks  more 
like  the  tapering  of  the  stem  of  a  tree — a  deodar  pine, 
for  instance — than  anything  designed  in  stone.  Like 
all  the  others  of  this  class,  this  l&fc  has  lost  its  crown¬ 
ing  ornament,  which  probably  was  a  Buddhist  emblem 
— a  wheel  or  the  trisnl  ornament5 — but  the  necking 
still  remains  (Woodcut  No.  4),  and  is  almost  a  literal 


copy  of  the  honeysuckle  ornament  we  are  so  familiar 
with  as  used  by  the  Greeks  with  the.  Ionic  order.  In 
this  instance,  however,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  was 
introduced  direct  by  the  Greeks,  but  is  more  likely  to 


ic  Society  of  Bengal, ' ’  vol.  vi.  ]).  791. 

’  Ibid.,  p.  0C9,  et  m>b 
re  titken  from  Cn.pt  Burt's  drawings 
f  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bongul,'  vi 
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have  been  borrowed  from  its  native  country  Assyria,  whence  the 
Greeks  also  originally  obtained  it.  The  honeysuckle  ornament,  again, 
occurs  as  the  crowning  member  of  a  pillar  at  Saukissa,  in  the  Doali, 
half-way  between  Muttra,  and  Canouge  (Woodcut  Ko.  0),  and  this 
time  surmounting  a  capital  of  so  essentially  Persepolitan  a  type, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  design  of  the  whole  capital 
came  from  Central  Asia.  This  pillar’,  which  is  of  a  much  stouter  and 
shorter  proportion  than  the  edict  hits,  is  surmounted  by  an  elephant, 
but  so  mutilated  that  even  in  the  7th  century  the  Chinese  traveller 
lliouen  Thsang  mistook  it  for  a  lion,  if 
this  is  indeed  the  effigy  he  was  looking 
at,  as  General  Cunningham  supposes,1 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  so 
clear  as  might  at  first  sight  appear". 


S.  Capital  at  SJiikissa.  (From  &  Drawing  6.  Capital  of  Lit  in  Tirlioot.  (From  a  Draw- 
bj-  (Jen.  CimniuglmmO  >"S  bJ’  'lib  l»w  CaI>t.  luttoc.} 

Another  capital  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  last  described  crowns  a 
lat  at  Bettiah  in  Tirlioot — this  time  surmounted  by  a  lion  of  hold  and 
good  design  (Woodcut  No.  6).  In  this  instance,  however,  the  honey¬ 
suckle  ornament  is  replaced  by  the  more  purely  Buddhist  ornament  of 
a  flock  of  the  sacred  liansas  or  geese.  In  both  instances  there  are  cable 
ornaments  used  as  neckings,  and  the  bead  and  reel  so  familiar  to  the 
student  of  classical  art.  The  last  named  form  is  also,  however,  found 
at  Persepolis.  These  features  it  may  be  remarked  are  only  found  on 
the  Jats  of  Asoka,  and  are  never  seen  afterwards  in  India,  though 
common  in  Gandbara  and  in  the  Indus  for  long  afterwards,  which 
seems  a  tolerably  clear  indication  that  it  was  from  Persia,  though 
probably  on  a  suggestion  from  the  Greeks,  that  he  obtained  those 
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binto  which  in  India  led  to  the  conversion  of  wooden  architecture 
into  stone.  After  his  death,  these  classical  features  disappear,  and 
Wwden  forms  resume  their  sway,  though  the  Persian  form  of  capital 
•■fang  “retained  its  position  in  Indian  art. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  each  of  these  Asoka  lats  stood  in 
f«>nt  of,  or  in  connection  with  some  stupa,  or  building  of  some  sort ; 
but  all  these  have  disappeared,  and  the  kits  themselves  have— some  of 
then  at  lea.  t-  1  ved  more  than  once,  so  that  this  cannot  now 

be  proved.  So  far,  however,  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  one  or  two 
stamhhas  stood  in  front  of,  or  beside  each  gateway  of  every  creat 
tope,  and  one  or  two  in  front  of  each  chaitya  hall.  At  least  we 
know  that  six  or  seven  can  now.be  traced  at  Sanchi,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  at  Amravati,1  and  in  the  representation  of  topes  at  the 
latter  place,  these  kits  are  frequently  represented  both  outside  and 
inside  the  rails. 

At  Karli,  one  still  stands  in  front,  of  the  great  cave  surmounted  by 
four  lions,  which,  judging  from  analogy,  once  bore  a  chakra  or  wheel, 
probably  in  metal.2  A  corresponding  pillar  probably  once  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  bearing  some  similar  emblem. 
Two  such  are  represented  in  these  positions  in  front  of  the  great  cave 
at  Kenheri,  which  is  an  exact  but  debased  copy  of  the  great  Karli 

The  two  lats  at  Erun  and  the  iron  pillar  at  Delhi,  though  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  just  described,  seem  certainly  to  belong  to 
the  era  of  the  Guptas  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Yaishnava 
faith,  and  ip  consequence  belong  to  a  subsequent  chapter.  That  at 
Putbari  is  not  inscribed  or  is  at  least  unedited,  and  though  it  looks 
old,  may  also  be  of  the  Gupta  times. 

This  is  a  meagre  account,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  Buddhist  kits, 
which  probably  at  one  time  could  be. counted  by  hundreds  in  the  im¬ 
portant  Buddhist  localities  in  Bengal  ;  but  it  is  feared  we  shall  hardly 
be  ablo  to  add  many  more  to  our  list.  They  are  so  easily  overthrown 
and  so  readily  utilised  in  populous  localities,  that  all  trace  of  most  of 
them  has  probably  been  irrecoverably  lost,  though  one  or  two  more 
ex  pit  n  probably  be  found  ill  remote,  out-of-the-way  places. 


>. •  Treo  and  Serpent  Worship,’  plates  1  j  On  the  left  he  remarked  a  figure  el 
end  A,  end  plates  89  and  90.  j  Buddha,  which  he  mistook  for  Mahndcva. 

*  'Ibid.,  plate  42.  I  and  >»  another  part  a  row  of  hulls,  and 

»  in  the  description  nccoinpanyjng  j  he  adds:  ••  1  he  Uiocva  of  Vfchnon,  flw 
Darnell's  view  ot  tins  cave  he  snvs :  "On  1  Slaliadevn,  and  the  hulls,  seem  not  to 
the  pillars  to  the  Tight,  above  the  capital,  .  Iiuotur  the  opinion  of  its  being  a  temple 
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There  is  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  a  built  monumental 
pillar  now  standing  in  India.  This  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  could  be  thrown  down  and  their  materials 
removed,  when  they  had  lost  the  sanctity  which  alone  protected  them. 
There  are,  however,  two  such  pillars  among  the  topes  of  Cabul,  and 
evidently  coeval  with  them,  now  called  the  Surkh  Minar  (Woodcut 
No.  7),  and  the  Minar  Chakri.  These  are  ascribed  by  the  traditions 
of  the  place  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though  they  are  evidently 
Buddhist  monuments,  meant  to  mark  some  sacred  spot,  or  to  com¬ 
memorate  some  event,  the  memory  of  which  has  passed  away.  There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  their  upper  members  are  meant  to  be  copies 
of  the  tall  capitals  of  the  Persepolitan  pillars,  which  were  probably 
common  also  in  Assyria,  and  throughout  this  part  of  Asia,  but  their 
shape  and  outline  exhibit  great  degeneracy  from  the  purer  forms 
with  which  that  architecture  commenced  in  India,  and  which  were 
there  retained  in  then'  purity  to  a  much  later  period  than  in  this 
remote  province.  No  reliable  data  seem  to  exist  for  ascertaining  what 
the  age  of  these  monuments  may  be.  It  probably  was  the  third  or 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  or  it  may  be  even  earlier. 
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Topes  —  Topes  at  Sarnath  and  in  Beliar  —  Ammvati  Tope  — GaudWa 
Topes  —  Jelnlabad  Topes—  Mamliyala  Tope. 


There  are  few  subjects  of  like  nature  that  would  better  reward  the 
labour  of  some  competent  student  than  an  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  Belie  Worship  and  its  subsequent  diffusion  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  world.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  it  did  not 
exist  iu  Egypt,  nor  in  Greece  or  '  Rome  in  classical  times,  nor  in 
Babylon  or.  Assyria.  In  some  of  these  countries  the  greatest  possible 
respect  was  shown  to  the  remains  of  departed  greatness,  and  the 
hones  and  ashes  of  persons  who  were  respected  in  life  were  preserved 
with  care  and  affection  ;  but  there  was  no  individual  so  respected 
that  a;  hair  of  his.  head,  a  tooth,  or  a  toe-nail,  even  a  garment  or  a 
utensil  he  had  used,  was  considered  as  a  most  precious  treasure  after 
his  death.  In  none  of  these  countries  does  it  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one  that  a  bone  or  the  begging-pot  of  a  deceased  saint  was  a 
tiling  worfh  fighting  for ;  or  that  honour  done  to  such  things  was 
a  meritorious  act,  and  that  prayers  addressed  to  them  were  likely 
to  be  granted.  Yet  so  ingrained  do  these  sentiments  appear  to  be 
among  the  followers  of  Buddha,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
first  occasion  on  which  this  sentiment  arose,  was  at  the  distribution 
of  his  remains  on  his  attaining  Nirvana  at  Kusinagara,  li.c.  543.  On 
that  occasion,  eight  cities  or  kingdoms  are  said  to  have  contended  for 
the  honour  of  possessing  his  mortal  remains,  and  the  difficulty  was  met 
by  assigning  a  portion  to  each  of  the  contending  parties,  who  are  said 
to  have  erected  stupas  to  contain  them  in  each  of  their  respective 
localities.1  None  of  these  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty — 
everything  in  future  ages  being  ascribed  to  Asoka,  wno,  according  to 


1  Turnour  iu  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic.:  partition  of  the  remains  of  Menander, 
Society  of  Bengal/  vol.  vii..  p.  1013.  i  among  eight  cities  who  are  said  to  June 
The  fame  of  this  distiibutionjfceems  to  j  desired  to  possess  Ins  remains;  hut  ns 
Jiavereaohed Europeatleastaseyrlyns the  he  does  not  hint  that,  it  was  for  pur- 
lst-  century  of  Ibo  Christian  Era,  inasmuch  }  poses  of  worship,  the  significance  of  the 
as  Plutarch  (‘Moralia/  p.  1002,  Palmer  j  fact  does  not  sccni  to  have  been  nppre- 
editlon,  Paris,  1841)  describes  a  similar  |  eiatod.  - 
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l»pnlar  tradition,  is  said  to  have  erected  the  fabulous  number  of  84,000 
relic  similes,  or  tmvors  to  marl;  sacred  spots.1  Some  of  these  may  be 
those  we  now  see,  or  are  encased  within  their  domes ;  but  if  so,  they, 
like  cverythine;  else  architectural  in  India,  are  the  earliest  things  we 
find  there.  It  is  true,  the  went  pagoda — the  Shewe  Dagon — at  Rangoon 
is  said  to  contain  relics  ol  all  the  fom'  Buddhas  of  the  present  Kalpa, 
the  staff  ol  Kakasauda  ;  the  water-dipper  of  Konagumma  ;  the  bathing 
garment  ot  Ivasvapa,  and  eight  hairs  from  the  head  of  Gautama 
Buddha  ; 2  hut  supposing  this  to  be  true,  we  only  now  see  the  last  and 
most  modern,  which  covers  over  the  older  erections.  This  is  at  least 
the  case  with  the  great  Dagoba  at  Bintenne,  near  Kandy,  in  Ceylon, 
in  which  the  thorax-hone  of  the  great  ascetic  lies  enshrined.  The 
‘  Mahawanso,’  or  great  Buddhist  history  of  Ceylon,  describes  the  mode 
in  which  this  last  building  was  raised,  by  successive  additions,  in  a 
maimer  so  illustrative  of  the  principle  on  which  these  relic  shrines 
arrived  at  completion,  that  it  is  well  worth  quoting  : — “  The  chief  of 
the  Devos,  Sumano,  supplicated  of  the  deity  worthy  of  offerings  for 
an  offering.  The  Vanquisher,  passing  his  hand  over  his  head, 
bestowed  on  him  a  handful  of  his  pure  blue  locks  from  the  growing 
hair  of  the  head.  Receiving  and  depositing  it  in  &  superb  golden 
casket,  on  the  spot  where  the  divine  teacher  had  stood,'  he  enshrined 
the  lock  in  an  emerald  dagoba,  and  bowed  down  m  worship. 

“The  thero  Sarablin,  at  the  demise  of  the  supreme  Buddha,  re¬ 
ceiving  at  his.  funeral  pile  the  Thorax-bone,  brought  and  deposited  it 
in  that  identical  dagoba.  This  inspired  personage  caused  a  dagoba 
to  be  erected  12  cubits  lusrh  to  eushrme  it.  and  thereon  departed. 
The  younger  brother  of  King  Devenampiatisso  (b.c.  259),  having 
discovered  this  marvellous  daaoba.  constructed  another  encasmsr  it. 
80  cubits  in  height.  King  Duttagamini  (b.c.  101),  while  residing 
there,  during  his  subjugation  of  the  Malabars,  constructed  a  dagoba, 
encasius'  that  one.  80  cubits  in  height.”  This  was  the  “Mahiyan- 
gaua  dagoba  completed.” 3  It  is  possible  that  at  each  successive 
addition  some  new  deposit  was  made ;  at  least  most  of  the  topes 
examined  in  Afehamstan  and  the  Punjab,  which  show  signs  of  these 
successive  increments,  seem  also  to  have  had  successive  deposits,  one 
above  the  other. 

Of  all  the  relics  of  Buddha,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  left  canine 
tooth.  At  the  original  distribution  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Orissa,  and  to  have  been  enshrined  in  a  town  called  from  that 
circumstance  “  Dantapnra.”  This,  most,  probably,  was  the  modern 
town  of  Puri,  and  the  celebrated  temple  of  Juggcrnath,  which  now 
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AnntoheR  there,  not  only  in  all  probability  occupies  the  same  spot, 
b>&  the  warship  now  celebrated  there  is  "the  same,  miitafo  nomine., 
tt  Oat  which  was  once  .performed  in  honour  of  this  tooth.  Be  this 
as  it  n»y,  it  seems  to  have  remained  there  in  pace  for  more  than 
eight  centuries,  when  the  king  of  the  country,  being  attracted  by 
soto ‘miracles  performed  by  it,  and  the  demeanour  of  the  priests, 
converted  from  the  Brahmanical  faith,  to  which  he  had 
belonged,  to  the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  dispossessed  Brahmans 
thereon  complain  to  liis  suzerain  lord,  resident  at  Palihothra,  in 
the  narrative  called  only  by  his  title  Pandn,  but  almost  certainly 
the  Gautamiputm  of  the  Andrabbitya  dynasty.  He  ordered  the  tooth' 
to  be  brought  to  the  capital,  when,  from  the  wonders  it  exhibited,  he 
was  converted  also  ;  but  this,  and  tlio  excitement  it  caused,  led  to  its 
being  ultimately  conveyed  surreptitiously  to  Ceylon,  where  it  arrived 
about  the  year  311  ;*  and  in  spite  of  various  vicissitudes  still  remains 
in  British  custody,  the  Palladium  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  has  done 
during  the  last  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half.1 2 

.  About  the  same  time  (a.d.  824  3)  another  tooth  of  Buddha  was 
enshrined  in  a  tope  on  the  island  of  Salsefcte,  iu  Bombay  harbour, 
apparently  iu.  the^  time  of  the  same  G-autuimpnfcra,  but  what  its 
subsequent  fate  was  is  not  known.4  When  the  tope  was  opened  for 
Dr.  Bird,  it  was  not  there,  but  only  a  copper  plate,  which  recorded  its 
enshrinement,  by  a  noble  layman  called  Pushyavarman.5 

Almost,  as  celebrated  as  these  was  the  begging-pot  of  Sakya  Muni, 
which  was  long  kept  in  a  dagoba  or  viliara  erected  by  Kanishka  at 
Peshawur,  and  worshipped  with  the  greatest  reverence.6  After  paying 
a  visit  to  Benares,7  it  was  conveyed  to  Kandahar,  and  is  still  said  to  be 
preserved  there  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  looked  upon  even  by  them  as 
a  most  precious  relic.8 


1  There  may  he  an  error  iu  this  date  j  4  The  same  fate  had  overtaken  another 
to  the  extent  of  its  being  from  fifteen  to  tooth  retie  at  Xagnik  in  northern  India, 
twenty  years  too  early.  I  Fa  Hmn,n.c.  400,  describes  it  as  perfect  in 

*  The  prinoipal  particulars  of  this  story  !  Ins  13th  chapter.  ‘  Iiioucn  Thsangg  vol- 
are  contained  in  a  Cingalese  work  called  !  ».  p.  97,  describes  the  stupa  as  ruiued, 
the*  Daladavamsa,’  recently  translated  by  j  and  the  tooth  having  disappeared. 

Sir  Hutu  Comara  Swamy,  I.liave  col-  j  -  I’ or  a  translation,  &e.,  sec  ‘Journal 
Jec'ed  the  further  evidence  on  this  subject  !  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
in  a  paper  I  read  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  j  Society,  vr*l.  v.  p.  33.  See  also  Bird, 
and  published  in  thujr  *  Journal  i  Hi. ski  teal  Wsoai  cuo.-v,  Bombay,  1SI7. 

voLiii  p.  132,  et.  seqq.,  and  again  in  -  Irec  J  -  -lockout;  hi,  eh.  xn.  p.  77. 
and  Serpent  Worship/  p.  171,  et  ecjq.  |  -  ‘  Hiouen  I  lit  an-,  vol.  i.  p.  to. 

3  The  date  being  given  as  2h>,  Samat  ,  s  I-Ou  Ivoiw  Ki,  p.  doo.  A  (h-inih-d 

has  generally  been  assumed  to  be  dated  t  acc-nnt  -if  its  transh-renoe  f:--m  the  true 

from  the  cm  of  Viciuiuaditva.  1  am  not  .  Ghmdh-ir.i — Penh-.twui  to  the  iww  (’Un¬ 
aware,  however,  of  anv  inscription  of  so  |  dharu.  in  IvuuJulua  will  be  found  m  a 

early  an, age  being  dated  from  that  era.  |  paper  by  Mi  Hem;  hawhn.-ou,  J-.mmd 

nor  of  any  Buddhist  inscription  in  which  oi  the  Iioynl  Asiatic  Societ  y,  vol.  xi. 

it  is  used  cither  then  or  thereafter.  p.  1 27. 
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AH  this  will  become  plainer  as  wo  proceed,  for  we  shall  find 
every  Bnrldhist  locality  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  relics,  and  that 
these  were  worshipped  apparently  from  the  hour  of  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion  to  the  present  day.  Were  this  the  place  to  do 
it,  it  would  be  interesting  to  try  and  trace  the  path  by  which,  and 
the  time  when,  this  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  relics  spread  toward&the 
west,  and  how  and  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  early  CbriSaan 
Church,  and  became  with  them  as  important  an  element  of  wdtftftip 
as  with  the  Buddhists.  That  would  require  a  volume  to  itself ; 
meanwhile,  what  is  more  important  for  our  present  purpose  is  the 
knowledge  that  this  relie-worship  gave  rise  to  the  building  of  these 
great  dagobas,  which  are  the  most  important  feature  of  Buddhist 
architectural  art. 

No  one  can,  I  fancy,  hesitate,  in  believing  that  the  Buddhist 
dagoba  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  sepulchral  tumulus  of  the 
Turanian  races,  whether  found  in  Etruria,  Lydia,  or  among  the  Scyths 
of  the  northern  steppes.  The  Indians,  however,  never  seem  to  have 
buried,  but  always  to  have  burnt,  their  dead,  and  consequently 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  any  tumuli  among  them.  It  may  he 
in  consequence  of  this  that  the  dagobas,  even  in  the  -jearliest  times, 
took  a  rounded  or  domical  form,  while  all  the  tiuhuH,  from  being  of 
earth,  necessarily  assumed  the  form  of  cones.  Not  only  out  of  doors, 
but  in  the  earliest  caves,  the  forms  of  dagobas  are  always  rounded  ;  and 
no  example  of  a  straight-lined  cone  covering  a  dagoba  has  yet  been 
discovered.  This  peculiarity,  being  so  universal,  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  had  been  long  in  use  before  the  earliest  known  example, 
and  that  some  other  material  than  earth  had  been  employed  in 
their  construction  ;  hut  we  have  as  yet  no  hint  when  the  rounded 
form  was  first  employed,  nor  why  the  conical  form  of  the  tumulus 
was  abandoned  when  it  was  refined  into  a  relic  shrine.  We  know, 
indeed,  from  the  caves,  and  from  the  earliest  bas-reliefs,  that  all  the 
roofs  of  the  Indians  were  curvilinear  ;  and  if  one  can  fancy  a  circular 
Chamber  with  a  domical  roof — not  in  stone,  of  course — as  the  original 
receptacle  of  the  relic,  we  may  imagine  that  the  form  was  derived  from 
this.1 


Biiilsa  Topes. 

The  most  extensive,  and  taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  group  of  topes  m  India  is  that  known  as  the  Bhilsa 


1  Among  the  bas-reliefs  of  theBliarhut  out  its  plan,- nor  to  feel  sure  whether 
tope  is  one  representing  just  such  a  the  object  on  the  altar  is  a  relic,  or 
domical  roof  as  this  .Woodcut  No.  90).  whether  it  may  not  he  some  other  kind 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  easy  to  make  of  o titling. 


Chap.  III. 


BHILSA  TOPES. 


Topes,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  k: 
which  they  are  situated.  There,  withiu  a  dis 
miles  east  and  west  and  six  north  and  south,  a 
topee,  containing  altogether  between  twenty 
■vidtsal .  examples.  The- principal  of  these,  kr 
JmHtP&i,  has  been  frequently  described,  the  s 
tHHM^neral  Cunningham’s  descriptions  onli 
Wp|^&cited  so  much  attention  that  they  an 
than  any  group  in  India,  We  are  not  hov 
in  assuming,  from  the  greater  extent  of  this  : 
that  it  possessed  the  same  pre-eminence  in 
could  now  see  the  topes  that  once  adorned  au; 
sites  in  thd  Doab  or  the  Behars,  the  BJiilsa 
insignificance.  It  may  only  be,  that  situated  i 
peopled  part  of  India,  they  have  not  been  ex] 
energy  of  opposing  sects  of  the  Hindu  reli 
Moslem  has  not  wanted  their  materials  for  the 
They  consequently  remain  to  us,  while  it  may  1> 
extensive  groups  of  monuments  have  been  swei 


the  kingdom  of  Bhopal,  near 
)  a  district  not  exceeding  ten 
outli,  are  five  or  six  groups  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  iudi- 
icse,  known  as  the  great  tope 
i,  the  smaller  ones  are  known 
ns  only:1  but  altogether  .they 
hey  are  perhaps  better  known 


and  the  bigoted 
on  of  his  mosques, 
t  nobler  and  more 
Din  tiie  face  of  the 


Notwithstanding  all.  that  has  been  written  about  t 
very  little  that  is  certain  regarding  their  object  and.  tlieir  history. 
Our.  usual  guides,  the  Chinese  Pilgrims,  fail  us  here.  Fa  Hia-n 
never  was  within  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  place  ;  and  if  Hiouen 
Thsang  ever  was  there,  it  was'  after  leaving  Ballabhi,  when  bis 
journal  becomes  so  wild  and  curt  that  it  is  always 
times  impossible,  to  follow  him.  He  has,  at  all  < 
description  by  which  we  can  now  identify  the  place, 
tell  us  for  what  purpose  the  great  tope  or  any  of  th 
were1  erected.  The  ‘  Mabawanso,’  it  is  true,  helps  us 
difficulties.  It  is  there  narrated  that  Asoka,  when  < 

TJjjeui  (Ujjain),  of  which  place  he  had  been  nomii 
tarried  some  time  at  Cheiyagiri,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
nagara,  the  modern  Besnagar,  close  to  Sauchi.  He 
Devi,  the  daughter  of  the  chief,  and  by  her  bad  twin 
and  Mahindo,  and  afterwards  a  daughter,  Saughnmitta. 
named  entered  the  priesthood,  and  played  a  most  inn. 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ceylon.  Before  sett 
mission,  Mahindo  visited  his  royal  mother  at  Chetyi 
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lodged  in  “a  superb  viluira,”  which  bad  been  erected  by  herself.1 
In  all  this  there  is  no  mention  of  the  great  tope,  which  may  have 
existed  before  that  time  ;  lmt  till  some  building  is  found  in  India 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  before  that,  age,  it  will  be  safe 
to  assume  that  this  is  one  of  the  84,000  topes  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  him.  Had  Sanehi  been  one  of  the  eight  cities  which 
obtained  relics  of  Buddha  at  the  funeral  pyre,  the  case  might  have 
been  different  ;  but  it  has  been  dug  into,  and  found  to  be  a  stupa,  and 
not  a  dagoba.  It  consequently  was  erected  to  mark  some  sacred  spot 
oi'  to  commemorate  some  event,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  done  anywhere  before  Asoka’s  time. 

On  the  other  hand  two  smaller  topes  on  the  same  platform  con¬ 
tained  relies  of  an  undoubted  historical  character.  That  called  No.  2 
Tope  contained  those  of  ten  Buddhist  teachers  who  took  part  in  the 
third  great  convocation  held  under  Asoka,  and  some  of  whom  were  sent 
on  missions  to  foreign  countries,  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  then 
settled,  and  No.  3  Tope  contained  two  relic  caskets,  represented  in 
the  accompanying  woodcuts  (Nos.  8  and  !)).  One  of  these  contained 


8,  Relic  Cusket  of  Moggalana.  0.  Relic  Casket  of  Saripatra. 


relics  of  Maba  Moggalana,  the  other  of  Sariputra,  friends  and  com¬ 
panions  of  Buddha  himself,  and  usually  called  his  right  aud  left 
hand  disciples.2  It  does  not  of  course  follow  from  this  that  this 
dagoba  is  as  old  as  the  tune  of  Buddha  :  on  the  contrary,  some 
centuries  must  elapse  before  a  bone  or  rag  belonging  to  any  mortal 
becomes  so  precious  that  a  dome  is  erected  to  enshrine  it.  The  great 
'probability  seems  to  be  that  these  relics  were  deposited  there  by 
Asoka  himself,  iu  close  proximity  to  the  sacred  spot,  which  the  great 
tope  was  erected  to  commemorate.  The  tope  containing  relics  of  his 
contemporaries  must  of  course  be  much  more  modem,  probably  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  gateways,  which  are  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
Era.3  _ 


•  1  •' Muhnwanso,’  p.  76.  See  also  ‘Tree 
and  Serpent  Worship,’  p.  90,  ct  segq 
where  all  this  is  more  lully  set  out  Ilian 


3  Tlie  Chnmlr.tgupta  inscription  on  the 
rail  near  the  eastern  gateway  (‘  Journal 
}f  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,5  toI.  ii. 
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Book  J. 


ncwhat  1 


3  than  a  benwsphc 


3,  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  42  ft.  i 


n  the  top  of  the  tope  is  a  flat  space  about  34  ft.  in  diameter, 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  stone  railing,  some  parts  of  which  are  still 
lying  there ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  once  stood  a  feature  known  to 
Indian  archaeologists  as  a  Tee.  The  woodcut  (No.  18),  from  a  rock- 
cut  example  at  Ajuuta,  repre¬ 
sents  the  usual  farm  at  this 
age.  The  lower  part  is  adorned 
with  the  usual  Buddhist  '  rail 
(to  be  described  hereafter),  the 
upper  by  the  conventional  win¬ 
dow,  two  features  which  are 
universal.  It  is  crowned  by  a 
lid  of  three  slabs,  and  no  doubt 
either  was  or  simulated  a  relic 
casket.  No  tope,  and  no  representation  of  a  tope  —  and  we  have 
hundreds — are  without  tins  feature,  and  srenerally  it  is  or  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  one  or  more  discs  representing  the  umbrellas  of  state ;  in 
modern  tunes  by  as  many  as  nine  of  these.  The  only  ancient  wooden 
one  now  known  to  exist  is  that  in  the  cave  at  Karli  (Woodcut  No.  56). 
but  the  representations  of  them  in  stone  and  painting  are  literally 
thousands  in  number. 

The  dome  rests  on  a  sloping  base,  14  ft.  in  height  by  120  ft.  in 
diameter,  having  an  offset  on  its  summit  about  C  ft.  wide.  This,  to 
judge  from  the  representations  of  topes  on  the  sculptures,  must  have 
been  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  and  was  ascended  by  a  broad  double 
ramp  on  one  side.  It  was  probably  used  for  processions  round  the 
monument,  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the  most  common 
Buddhist  ceremonials.  The  centre  of  this  great  mound  is  quite  solid, 
being  composed  of  bricks  laid  in  mud  ;  but  the  exterior  is  faced  with 
dressed  stones.  Over  tliese  was  laid  a  coating  of  cement  nearly  4 
inches  in  thickness,  which  was,  no  doubt,  originally  adorned  either 
with  painting  or  ornaments  in  relief. 

Beside  the  group  at  Sanchi,  which  comprises  six  or  seven  topes, 
there  are  at  Souari,  six  miles  distant,  another  group  of  eight  topes. 
Two  of  these  are  important  structures,  enclosed  in  square  courtyards, 
and  one  of  these  yielded  numerous  relics  to  the  explorers. 

At  Satdhara,  three  miles  further  on,  is  a  great  tope  101  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  which,  like  that  at  Sanchi,  seems  to  have  been  a  stupa, 
and  yielded  no  relics.  No.  2,  however,  though  only  24  ft.  in  diameter, 
was  found  to  contain  relics  of  -Sariputra  and  Moggalana,  like  No.  3  at 
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TOl'EP  AT  SAHNATH  AND  IN  BEU, 


Besides  these  there  are  several  others,  all  small,  and  very  much 

ruined. 

The  most  numerous  croup,  however,  is  situated  at  Bhojpur,  seven 
mites  from  Sanehi,  whore  thirty-seven  distinct,  topes  are  grouped  together 
on  various  platforms.  .  The  largest  is  06  ft.  in  diameter,  hut  No.  2 
is  described  as  one  ot  the  most  perfect  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  like 
Others  in  this  group,  contained  important  relics. 

At  Andher,  about  five  miles  west  of  Bhojpur,  is  a,  fine  group  of 
three  small,  but  very  interesting  topes.  With  those  above  enume¬ 
rated,  this  makes  up  about  sixty  distinct  and  separate  topes,  hi  this 
small  district,  which  certainly  was  not  one  of  the  most  important  im 
India  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  consequently  was  probably  sur¬ 
passed  by  many,  not  only  in  the  number  but  in  the  splendour  of  its 
religious  edifices.1 

Without  more  data  than  we  at  present  possess,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  with  regard  to  the  age  of  this 
group  of  topes,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascertained,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  assuming  that  any  of  them  are  earlier  than  the  age 
of  Asoka,  b.c.  250,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  them  can  be  of  later 
date  than  the  era  of  Salivaliaua,  a.d.  70,  or  say  after  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  Their  rails  may  be  later,  but  the  topes  themselves  seem  all 
to  be  included  within  these  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

Topes  at  Saknath  and  in  Behar. 

Not  only  is  there  no  other  group  of  topes  in  India  Proper  that 
can  be  compared;  either  in  extent  or  in  preservation,  to  those  of 
Bhilsa,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  now  so  complete  that  it 
is  probably  safe  to  assort  that  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  topes  exist 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  sea,  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  their 
form  and  architectural  features  to  be  distinguished.  There  are,  of 
course,  numerous  mounds,  near  all  the  Buddhist  cities  which  mark 
the  site,  and  many  of  which  probably  bide  the  remains,  of  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  stupas  or  dagobas  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrims, 
besides  many  that  they  failed  to  distinguish.  All,  however,  with  the 
fewest  possible  exceptions,  have  perished ;  nor  is  it  difficult,  to  see 
why  this  should  be  so.  All,  or  nearly  all,  were  composed  of  brick  or 
small  stones,  laid  cither  without  mortar,  or  with  cement  that  was 
little  better  than  mud.  They  consequently,  when  desecrated  and 
deserted,  formed  such  convenient  quarries  for  the  villagers,  that 


1  As  all  the  particulars  regarding  all  j  Topes,’  published  by  Smifli  ami  Elder, 
these  topes,  except  the  great  one  and  j  in  one  volume  Svn„  in  ISM,  ii  1ms  not 
No.  3  of  Sanelii,  are  taken  from  Gon.  j  been  thought  necessary  to  repeat  I  he 


•  *• 
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nenrlv  all  have  IriMi  utilised  for  building  lints  and  hffiKSiJSt  ■the 
Hindus,  or  till-  1 1 ms- 1 ni-s  of  tin-  i.  imm  lnst if*  Mussulmans,  I&rar  rails, 
being  com i nisei i  of  larger  si mics  mnl  not  so  easily  removed,  have  in 
sonic  instances  rciiiainiil,  ami  some  will  no  doubt  be  recovered  when 
lookcil  for:  mnl  ns  ihcsc.  in  tin*  earlier  ages  at  least,  were  the 


iconostasis  of  the  shrine,  their  recovery  will  largely  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  t.o|ies  which  they  surrounded. 

The  best  known,  as  well  as  the  best  preserved  of  the  Bengal  topes, 
is  that  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares  (Woodcut  No.  I  f).  It  was  carefully 
explored  by  (leiieral  Cunningham  in  and  found  to  lie  a 

stupa  :  viz.,  containing  no  relics,  hut  erected'  to  mark  some  spot 
sanctified  by  the  presence  of  Buddha,  or  by  some  act  of  his  during 


ha  long  residence  there.  It  is  situated  in  the  Deer  Park,  where  lie 
took  np  bis  residence  with  his  five  disciples  when  he  first  removed 
from  Gaya  on  attaining  Bnddhahood,  and  commencing  liis  mission 
as  a  teacher.  What  act  it  commemorates  we  shall  probably  never 
kmw,  as  there  are  several  mounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
(J^Bcsription*  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrims  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
entdSa  us  now  to  discriminate  between  them. 

;  The  building  consists  of  a  stone  basement,  93  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
solidly  built,  the  stones  being  clamped  together  with  iron  to  the 
height  of  43  ft.  Above  that  it  is  in  brickwork,  rising  to  a  height  of 
HO  ft.  above  the  surrounding  ruins,  and  128  ft.  above  the  plain.1' 
Externally  the  lower  part  is  relieved  by  eight  projecting  faces,  each 
21  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  15  ft.  apart.  In  each  is  a  small  niche,  intended 
apparently  to  contain  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  and  below  them, 
encircling  the  monument,  is  a  band  of  sculptured  ornament  of  the 
most  exquisite  beauty.  The  central  part  consists— as  will  be  seen  by 
the  cut  on  the  next  page— of  geometric  patterns  of  great  intricacy, 
but  combined  with  singular  skill  ;  and,  above  and  below,  foliage 
equally  well  designed,  and  so  much  resembling  that  carved  by  Hindu 
artists  on  the  earliest  Mahomedan  mosques  at  Ajmir  and  Delhi,  as  to 
make  us  feel  sure  they,  cannot  be  very  distant  in  date. 

The  carvings  round  the  niches  and  on  the  projections  have  been 
left  so  unfinished — m  some  instances  only  outlined— that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  guess  what  ultimate  form  it  may  have  been  intended  to  give 
them.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  seems  never  to  have  been  finished 
at  all,  but  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Afghanistan  topes  we  may  sur¬ 
mise  that  it  was  intended  to  encircle  it  with  a  range  of  pilasters,  and 
then  some  bold  mouldings,  before  covering  it  with  a  hemispherical 

In  his  excavations,  General  Cunningham  found,  buried  in  the 
solid  masonry,  at  the  depth  of  10-t  ft.  from  the  summit,  a.  large  stone 
on  which  was  engraved  the  usual  Buddhist  formula,  “  Ye  dharmma 
hetu,”  &c.,  in  characters  belonging  to  the  7th  century,  from  which 
he  infers  that  the  monument  belongs  to  the  (!th  century.  To  me 
it  appears  so  extremely  improbable  that  men  should  carefully  en¬ 
grave  such  a  formula  on  a.  stone,  and  then  bury  it  ten  or  .twelve 
feet  in  a  mass  of  masonin'  winch  tliov  must  have  hoped  would  endure 
for  ever,  that  I  cannot  accept  the  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  much 
more  probable  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  some  building  which 
this  'one  was  designed  to  supersede,  or  to  have  been  the  pedestal 
of  some  statue  which  had  been  disused,  but  which  from  its  age  had 
become  venerable,  ana  was  consequently  utilised  to  sanctify  this 


1  These  dimensions  ami  details  are  taken  frooifen.  Cm 
Reports,’  vol.  i.  p.  107,'  ft  s"ij7- 


b3  28  ft.  in  diameter  by  21  ft.  in  height,  reutimr  on  a  basement  14  ft, 
high,  no  that  its  total  height,  when  complete,  may  bare  been  about 
85  ft.1  As  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian,  A.n.  400,  and  is  by 
Hiotten  Thsang,  A.n.  040,  its  age  is  probably,  as  General  Cunningham 
states,  intermediate  between  these  dates,  or  about  A.n.  fiOO.2  It  Js  a 
bold,  fine  tower,  evidently  earlier  than  that  at  Saruath,  and  showing- 
nothing  of  the  tendency  towards  Hindu  forms  there  displayed.  It 
has,  too,  the  remains  ot  a  procession-path,  or  extended  basement 
which  is  wholly  wanting  at  Sarnath,  but  which  is  always  found  in 
the  earlier  monuments.  It  was  erected,  as  Hionen  Thsang-  tolls  us,' 
in  honour  of  a  Hansa— goose— who  devoted  itself  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  a  starving  community  of  Bhiksbns.3 

The  third  stnpa,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  the  celebrated  temple 
at  Buddh  Gaya,  which  stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  celebrated 
Bodhi-tree  (Ficus  rdigiosa)1  under  whose  shade  Buddha  attained 
complete  enlightenment  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  n.n.  f>88. 
Its  history  is  told  in  such  detail  by  Hioueu  Thsang 5  that  there  seems 
little  doubt  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  According  to  this 
authority,  Asoka  built  a  small  viliara  here,  hut  long  afterwards  this 
was  replaced  by  a  temple  160  ft.  high  and  CO  ft.  (20  paces)  wide, 
which  are  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  present  building,  according  to 
Cunningham,6  and  we  are  further  told  that  it  was  erected  by  a 
Brahman,  who  was  warned  by  Maheswara  (Siva),  m  a  vision,  to 
execute  this  work.  In  this  temple  there  was  a  cella  corresponding 
with  the  dimensions  of  that  found  there,  m  which  the  Brahman 
placed  a  statue  of  Buddha,  seated  cross-legged,  with  one  hand  pointing 
to  the  earth.  Who  this  Brahman  was  we  learn  lrom  an  inscription 
translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  vol.  i.  ot  the  ‘  Asiatic  Bcsearches  ’  (p. 
284),  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Brahman  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Is  identical  with  the  Amara  Deva  of  the  inscription,  who  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court  ot  \  lcramaditya  of  Malwa,  a.d. 
495-530;  From  a  Burmese  inscription  on  the  spot,  first  translated  by 
Colonel  Burney,  we  further  learn  that  the  place,  having-  fallen  into 
decay,  was  restored  by  the  Burmese  in  the  year  1306-1309.* 

.  From  the  data  these  accounts  afford  us  wo  gather,  with  very 
tolerable  certainty,  that  the  building  wc  now  see  before  us  (Woodcut 
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aoble  tower  less  exceptional  than  it  now  appears  to  be  ;  but 
pnbaps  its  anomalous  features  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
««cted  by  Brahmans  for  Buddhist  purposes  in  an  age  of  extremest 
toleration,1  -when  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  balance  would  incline 
towards  Buddhist  or  Bralnnanical  supremacy.  In  less  than  a.  century 
and  a  half  after  its  erection  the  storm  burst  (a.d.  648)  which  eventu¬ 
ally  sealed  the  fate  of  Buddhism  in  Central  India,  with  only  a  fitful 
flickering  of  the  lamp  afterwards  dining  lulls  iu  the  tempest. 

At  Keseriah,  in  Tirhoot,  about  20  miles  north  of  Bakra,  where  one . 
of  the  pillars  of  Asoka  mentioned  above  is  found,  are  tire  ruins  of 
what  appeal's  to  have  been  a  very  large  tbps.  It  is,  however,  entirely 
ruined  externally,  and  has  never  been  explored,  so  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  was  its  original  shape  or  purpose.2  AH  along  this  line  of 
country  numerous  Buddhist  remains  are  found,  all  more  or  less  ruined, 
and  they  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  the  care  necessary  to 
ascertain  their  forms.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  this  was 
the  native  country  of  the  founder  of  the  religion,  and  the  place  where 
his  doctrines  appear  to  have  .been  originally  promulgated.  If  any¬ 
thing  older  than  the  age  of  Asoka  is  preserved  in  India,  it  is  probably 
in  this  district  that  it.  must  be  looked  for. 


-Amravati. 

Although  not  a  vestige  remains  in  nitu  of  the  central  dagoba  at 
Amravati,  there  is  no  great  difficulty,  by  piecing  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  it  in- the  India  Museum — as  is  done  in  Plato  1)3  of  ‘  Tree  and 
Serpent -  Worship’ — in  ascertaining  what  its  dimensions  and  general 
appearance  were.  It  was  small,  only  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  diameter,  or 
about  loO  ft.  in  circumference,  and  50  ft.  high.  The  perpendicular  part, 
34  ft.  high,  was  covered  with  sculptures  in  low  relief,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha.  The  domical  part  was  covered  with 
stucco,  and  with  wreaths  and  medallions  either  executed  in  relief 
or  painted.  No  fragment  of  them  remains  by  which  it  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  which  mode  of  decoration  was  the  one  adopted. 

Altogether,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  representation  of  a  lope 
on  the  following  page  (Woodcut  No.  17),  copied  from  the  inner  rail  at 
Amravati,  fairly  represents  the  contra!  building  there.  There  were 
probably  forty-eight  such  representations  of  dagohas  on  this  rail.  In 
each' the  subject  of  the  sculpture  is  varied,  hut  the  general  design  is 
the  same  throughout ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  u  oodcut  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  mode  in  which  a  Buddhist  dagoba  w  as  oi  nameuted  in 


livmo  paucity  of  examples  retaining  t licit'  architectural 
o  valley  of  the  Gauges,  is,  to  some  extent,  compensated  for 
mice  of  a  very  extensive  range  of  examples  in  Afghanistan 
estern  Punjab.  In  his  memoir  of  these  topes,  published 
ir  Wilson,  in  his  ‘  Ariana  Antiqua,’  Mr.  Massou  enumerates 
lies,  in  more  or  less  detail,  some  sixty  examples,  or  almost 
i  same  number  which  General  Cunningham .  described  as 
;  Bhilsa.  In  this  instance,  however,  they  extend  over  a 
!iki  miles,  from  Cabul  to  the  Indus,  instead  of  only  16  or 
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m. 

17  bailee  from  Sonari  to  Andher.  To  these  must  be  added  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  examples,  found  at  Manikyak  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
it  a  probable  about  the  same .  number  still  exist  undescribed,  making 
altogether  perhaps  100  stupas  in  this  province. 

Notwithstanding  this  wealth  of  examples,  we  miss  one,  which 
was  -probably  the  finest  of  all.  When  Fa  Hian  passed  through  the 
province  in  a.d.  400,  he  describes  the  dagoba  which  King  Kanishka 
had  erected  at  Peshawur  as  “  more  than  470  ft.  in  height,  and  decorated 
with  every  .sort  of  precious  substance,  so  that  all  who  passed  by, 
and  saw  the  exquisite  beauty  and  graceful  proportions  of  the  tower , 
and  the  temple  attached  to  it,  exclaimed  in  delight  that  it  ivas 
incomparable  for  beauty  ;  ”  and  he  adds,  “  Tradition  says  this  was  the 
highest  tower  in  Jumbudwipa.” 1  When  Hioneu  Thsang  passed  that 
way  more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  be  reports  the  tower 
as  having  been  400  ft.  high,  but  it  was  then  ruined — “the  part 
that  remained,  a  li  and  a  half  in  -circumference  (1500  ft.)  and  150  ft. 
high  ;  ”  and  he  adds,  in  twenty-five  stages  of  the  tower  there  were  a 
“bo”— 10  bushels  of  relics  of  Buddha.2  No  trace  of  this  monument 

These  north-western  topes  are  so  important  for  our  history,  and 
all  have  so  much  that  is  common  among  them,  and  are  distinguished 
by  so  many  characteristics  from  those  of  India  Proper,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  convenient  if  we  could  find  some  term  which  would 
describe  them  without  involving  either  a  theory  or  a  geographical 
error.  .  The  term  Afghanistan  topes,  by  which  they  are  generally 
.designated,  is  too  modern,  and  has  the  defect  of  not  including 
Peshawur  and  the  western  Punjab.  “  Ariaua,”  as  defined  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson,  describes  very  nearly  the  correct  limits  of  the  province  ; 
for,  thougb.it  includes  Bactria  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oxus. 
where  no  topes  have  yet  been  found,  we  know  from  the  Chinese 
'Pilgrims  that  in  the  5th  and  7th  centuries  these  countries,  as  far 
as  Khoteu,  were  intensely  Buddmst,  and  monuments  must  exist, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  when  looked  for.  The  name,  however, 
has  the  defect  that  it  seems  to  imply  the  existence  in  that  region 
of  an  Aryan  people,  and  consequently  an  Aryan  religion.  At  the 
time  to  which  he  was  referring,  that  was  no  doubt  the  case,  and 
therefore  from  the  Professor’s  point  of  view  the  name  was  correctly 
applied. 

WJipn  the  Sanscrit-speaking  races  first  broke  up  from  their 
original  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  they  pawed  through 
the  valley  of  the  Cabnl  river  on  their  way  to  India,  and  lingered,  in 
all  probability,  both  there  and  in  the  Punjab  before  reaching  their 
first  permanent  position  on  the  SaraswnLi — the  true  “  Am  Yalta  ’ — 
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between  tlic  Sutlej  {mil  the  Jumna.  It  is  also  nearly  certain  that 
they  remained  the  dominant  caste  in  these  countries  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander’s  invasion,  and  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
Iiaotrian  kingdom.  About  ISO  years,  however,  before  the  Christian 
Era,  if  we  may  trust  the  Chinese  accounts,1  the  Yueehi,  and  other 
tribes  of  Tartar  origin,  were  on  the  move  in  this  direction.  About 
that  time  they  struck  down  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  and  appear  from 
thenceforward  to  have  permanently  occupied  their  country.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  they  immediately,  or  at  what  interval  they  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  Cabul  valley  ;  bnt  between  that  time  and  the  Christian 
Era  successive  hordes  of  Yueehi,  Sakas,  Turuskas,  and  Hunas,  had 
poured  into  the  valley  mid  the  western  Punjab  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  obliterate,  or  at  least  for  the  time  supersede  the  Aryan  population, 
and  supplant  it  by  one  of  Turanian  origin,  and  with  this  change 
of  race  came  the  inevitable  change  of  religion.  Turania  would  there¬ 
fore  for  our  purposes  be  a  more  descriptive  name  than  Ariaua  ;  hut 
it  is  not  sufficiently  precise  or  well  defined.  '  No  people,  so  far.  as  is 
known,  ever  adopted  and  adhered  to  the  Buddhist  religion  who  had 
not  a  large  proportion  of  Turanian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the 
name  would  consequently  include  all  the  people  who  adopted  this 
faith.  Gandhara  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  local  name,  which  certainly, 
in  early  times,  included  the  best  part  of  this  province,  and  in  Kanishka’s 
time  seems  to  have  included  all  he  reigned  over,  and,  if  so,  would  be  the 
■most  appropriate  term  we  could  find. 

It  has,  moreover,  this  advantage,  that  it  is  essentially  Buddhist. 
In  tlic  time  of  Asoka,  it  was  Kashmir  and  Gandhara  to  which  he  sent 
his  missionaries,  and  from  that  time  forward  Gandhara  is  the  term  by 
which,  in  all  Buddhist  books,  that  kingdom  is  described,  of  which 
Taxila  was  the  capital,  and  which  is,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained, 
conterminous  with  our  architectural  province. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Kanislika  was  or  was  not  the  first 
Buddhist  king  of  this  country  ;  but,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
he  seems  to  have  done  for  Buddhism  in  Gandhara  exactly  what  Asoka 
did  for  that  relisrion  in  central  India.  Ho  elevated  )t  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  straggling  sect  to  that  of  being  the  religion  of  the  State.  We 
know,  however,  that  Asoka  lnmselt  sent  missionaries  to  this  country  ; 2 
and,  more  than  this,  that  he  engraved  a  complete  set  of  his  edicts'  on  a 
rock  at  Kapurdigiri,  30  miles  north-east  from  Peshawar,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  success  they  or  he  attained.  Certain  it  is,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  remarks,  that  “  no  coin  of  a  Greek  prince  of  Bactria 
lias  ever  been  met  with  in  any  tope.”  3  The  local  coins  that  are  found 
in  them  all  belong  to  dynasties  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
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Bactrian  kingdom,  and,  according  to  tlie  same  authority  (p.  322), 

“  were  selected  from  the  prevailing  currency,  which  was  not  of  any 
remotely  previous  issue  ;  ”  “  while  the  Greek  Bactrian  coins  had  long 
ceased  to  be  current,  though  they  had  not,  perhaps,  become  so  scarce 
as  to  be  enshrined  as  rarities  ”  (p.  44).  Under  these  circumstances, 
Professor  Wilson  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  topes  “  arc  un¬ 
doubtedly  all  subsequent  to  the  Christian  Era”  (p.  322).  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  kings  whose  coins  are  found  in  the  topes,  such  as 
Hermseus,  Azes,  Kudphises,  and  others,  may  have  lived  prior  to  that 
epoch,  but  none  of  their  coins  show  a  trace  of  Buddhism.  On  those 
of  the  last-named  king,  it  is  also  true  that  we  find  the  trisul  emblem 
of  the  Buddhists  on  the  reverse,  but  it  is  coupled  with  the  bull  and 
trident  of  Siva  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  that  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  monarch  was  a  follower  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
though  acknowledging  the  presence  of  Buddhism  in  his  realm.1 
With  Konishka,  however,  all  this  is  altered.  He  was  a  Buddhist, 
beyond  all  doubt ;  be  held  the  convocation  called  the  third  by  the 
northern  Buddhists — the  fourth  according  to  the  southern — at  which 
Nagdrjuna  was  apparently  the  presiding  genius.  From  that  time  the 
Thibetans,  Burmese,  and  Chinese  date  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  their  countries  :  not,  however,  the  old  simple  Buddhism,  known  as 
the  Hinayana,  which  prevailed  before,  but  the  corrupt  Mahayana, 
which  was  fabled  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Nagas  from  the 
time  of  Buddha’s  death,  and  from  whom  Hagarjnna  received  it,  and 
spread  it  from  Peshawur  over  the  whole  of  northern  and  eastern 
Asia.  It  was  precisely  the-  same  revolution  that  took  place  in  the 
Christian  Church,  about  the  same  time  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
Six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  Gregory  the  Great  established  the 
hierarchical  Roman  Catholic  system,  in  supersession  ot  the  simpler 
primitive  forms.  Six  hundred  years  after  the  Nirvana,  Nagarjuna 
introduced  the  complicated  and  idolatrous  Mahavna,2  though,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Chinese  Pilgrims,  a  small  minority  still  adhered  in  after 
times  to  the  lesser  vehicule,  or  Hinayana  system. 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  probably  safe  in  asserting  that  none 
of  the  Gandhara  topes  date  before  the  Christian  Ere,  it  is  not  because 
there  is  any  inherent,  a  priori  improbability  that  they  should  date 
before  Kanishka,  as  there  is  that  those  of  India  Proper  cannot 
extend  beyond  Asoka.  There  is  no  trace  of  wooden  construction  here. 
All  is  stone  and  all  complete,  and  copied  probably  from  liaeirian 
originals  that  may  have  existed  two  centuries  earlier.  Tltcir  dates 
depend  principally  on  tile  coins,  winch  arc  almost  ne.anahly  found 
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deposited  with  the  relics,  in  these  topes.  No  coins  so  far  its  I  know  have 
been  found  in  any  Indian  tope.  They  eve  found  in  hundreds  in  those 
north-western  ones,  and  always  fix  a  date  beyond  which  the  tope  cannot 
be  carried  bade,  and  generally  enable  us  to  approximate  very  nearly 
to  the  true  date  of  the  monument  in  question.  If  these  of  Kanishka 
are  the  earliest,  which  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  great  one  which  lie 
commenced,  at  Manikyala,  is  probably  also  the  last  to  be  finished  in 
its  present  form,  inasmuch  as  beloiv  12  ft.  of  solid  masonry,  a  coin  of 
Yasovcrma  of  Canouge  was  found,  and  his  date  cannot  be  canned  back 
beyond  A.D.  720.  Between  these  dates,  therefore,  must  be  ranged  the 
whole  of  this  great  group  of  Buddhist  monuments. 

There  probably  were  no  great  Buddhist  establishments  in  Gand- 
bara  before  Kanishka,  and  as  few,  if  any,  after  Yasoverma,  yet  we  learn 
that  between  these  dates  this  province  was  as  essentially  Buddhist  as 
any  part  of  India.  Pa  Hian  tells  ns,  emphatically,  that  the  law  of 
Buddha  is  universally  honoured,  ancl  enumerates  500  monasteries,1  and 
Hionen  Thsang  makes  no  complaint  of  heretics,  while  both  dilate  in 
ecstasies  cu  the  wealth  of  relics  everywhere  displayed.  Part  of  the 
skull,  teeth,  garments,  staffs,  pots  of  Buddha  —  impressions  of  bis 
feet,  even  his  shadow — -was  to  bo  seen  in  this  favoured  district,  which 
was  besides  sanctified  by  many  actions  which  had  been  commemorated 
by  towers  erected  on, the  spot  where  these  meritorious  acts  were  per¬ 
formed.  Many  of  these  spots  have  been  identified,  and  more  will  no 
doubt  reward  _  the  industry  of  future  investigators,  but  meanwhile 
enongli  is  known  to  render  this  province  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  India  for  the  study  of  the  traditions  or  art  of  Mediieval 
Buddhism. 

The  antiquities  of  the  -western  part  of  the  province  were  first 
investigated  by  Dr.  Honigbergcr,'  in  the  years  1833-34, 2 3  and  the  result 
of  his  numismatic  discoveries  published  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  ;  but 
the  only  account  we  have  of  the  buildings  themselves  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  Masson,  who.  with  singular  perseverance  and  sagacity,  com¬ 
pleted  what  Dr.  Honigberger  bad  left  undone."  Those  of  the  eastern 
district  and  about  Manikyala  were  first  investigated  by  General 
Ventura  and  M.  Court,  officers  in  the  service  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and 
the  result  of  thtir  researches  published  by  Prinsep  in  the  third  volume 
of  Ms  ‘Journal’  in  1830;  but  considerably  further  light  has  been 
thrown  oil  them  by  the  explorations  of  General  Cunningham.  and 
published  in  his  ‘  Archaeological  Reports  ’  for  18G3-18G4. 


1  Beal’s  translation,  p.  2G.  |  lithographs  from- Mr.  Masson’s  sketches 

2  Honigbergcr,  ”  Boise. ’  which,  though  not  so  detailed  as  \yc  could 

3  Mr.  Masson's  account  was  eommuni-  j  wish,  arc  still  sufficient  to  render  their 
caled  to  Professor  Wilson,  and  by  him  form  and  appearance  intelligible, 
published  in  his  *  Ariana  Anliqua,’  with  1 
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JELALAliAD  TOPES. 


Jelalabab  Topes. 

The  topes  examined  and  described  by  Mr.  Masson  as  existing  round 
.Jalalabad  are  Thirty-seven  in  number,  viz.,  eighteen  distinguished  as 
t*»  Dwtrate  group,  six  at  Chahar  Bash,  and  thirteen  at  Hidda.  Of 
these  about  one-half  yielded  coins  and  relies  of  more  or  less  impor¬ 
tance,  which  proved  the  dates  of  their  erection  to  extend  from  the 
Christian  Era,  or  it  may  be  a  few  years  before  it,  to  the  7th  or  8th 
century. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  No.  1 0  of  Hidda,  which 
contained,  besides  a  whole  museum  of  gems  and  rings,  five  gold  solidi 
of  the  emperors  Theodosius  (a.d.  408),  Mercian  and  Leo  (474)  ;  two 
gold  Canouge  coins ;  and  202  Sassanian  coins  extending  to,  if  not 
beyond,  the  Hegira.1  This  tope,  therefore,  must  belong  to  the  7th 
century,  aud  would  be  a  most  convenient  landmark  in  architectural 
history,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  of  its  exterior  is  completely  peeled 
off,  so  that  no  architectural  mouldings  remain,  and,  apparently  from 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them,  no  dimensions  are  quoted  in  the 
text.2  '  About  one-half  of  the  others  contained  relics,  lint  none  were 
found  to  lie  so  rich  as  this. 

In  general  appearance  they  differ  considerably  from  the  great 
Indian  topes  just  described,  being  all  taller  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  and  having  a  far  more  tower-like  appearance,  than  any  found 
in  India,  except  the  Sarnath  example.  They  are  also  smaller,  the 
largest  at  Darunta  being  only  100  ft.  in  circumference.  This 
is  about  the  usual  size  of  the  first-class  topes  in  Afghanistan,  the 
second  -class  being  a  little  more  than  100  ft.,  while  many  are  much 
smaller. 

In  almost  every  instance  they  seem  to  have  rested  on  a  square  -base, 
though  in  many  this  has  been  removed,  and  in  others  it  is  buried  in 
rubbish.  Above  this  rises  a  circular  base  or  drum,  crowned  liv  a  belt 
sometimes  composed  merely  of  two  architectural  string-courses,  with 
different  coloured  stones  disposed  as  a  diaper  pattern  between  them. 
Sometimes  a  range  of  plain  pilasters  occupies  this  space.  More  gene¬ 
rally  the  pilasters  are  joined  by  arches  sometimes  circular,  sometimes 
of  an  ogee  form.  In  one  instance — the  Red  Tope — they  are  alternately 
circular  and  three-sided  arches.  That  tins  belt  represents  the  enclosing 
rail  gkSanchi  and  the  pilastcrcd  base  at  Maiukyala  cannot  lie  doubted. 


1  The  length  oftinse  ever  which  (hose  |  earlier  than  the  coins  deposited  in  it, 

sufficient  to  warn  uh  what  caution  is  re-  |  hundred  years  more  modern, 
quisitc  in  fixing  the  date  of  buildings  j  -  ‘Armnn  Autiqiia,  p.  100. 
from  thoir  deposits.  A  tope  cannot  lie  ! 


Chat.  UL 


manjkyala. 


wil^cfc.  There  are  still,  however,  many  points  of  great  interest 
which  require  to  be  cleared  up  by  actual  examination.  When  this 
has  been  done  we  may  hope  to  bo  able  to  judge  with  some  certainty 
of  their  affinity  with  the  Indian  buildings  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 

of  Persia  on  the  other. 


Manikyala. 

The  most  important  group,  however,  of  the  Gandhnra  topes  is  that 
at  Manikyala  in  the  Punjab,  situated  between  the  Indus  and  the' 
Jelum  or  Hydaspes.  Fifteen  or  twenty  examples  are  found  at  this 
place,  most  of  which  were  opened  by  General  Ventura  and  M.  Court 
about  the  year  1880,  when  several  of  them  yielded  relics  of  great 
value,  though  no  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  excavations.  In  one  opened  by  M.  Court,  a  square  chamber 
was  fonnd  at  a  height  of  10  ft.  above  the  ground  level.  In  this  was 
a  gold  cylinder  enclosed  in  one  of  silver,  aud  that  again  in  one  of 
copper.  The  inner  one  contained  four  gold  coins,  ten  precious  stones 
and  four  pearls.  These  were,  no  doubt,  the  relics  which  the  tope 
was  intended  to  preserve.  The  inscription  has  only  partially  been 
read,  but  certainly  contains  the  name  of  Kanishka,1  so  that  we  may 
feel  assured  it  was  erected  during  his  reign.  Some  Roman  coins  were 
fonnd  much  worn,  as  if  by  long  use,2  before  they  reached  this  remote 
locality  ;  and,  as  they  extend  down  to  a  . date  S3  b.c.,3  it  is  certain,  the 
monument  was  erected  after  that  date.  The  gold  coins  were  all  those 
of  Kanishka.  This  tope,  therefore,  could  hardly  have  been  erected 
earlier  than  twenty  years  before  Christ ;  how  much  later,  wc  will  be 
able  to  say  only  when  we  know  more  of  the  date  and  -history  of  the 
monarch  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin.  To  the  antiquary  the  inquiry 
is  of  considerable  interest,  but  less  so  to  the  architect,  as  the  tope 
is  so  completely  ruined  that  neither  its  iorm  nor  its  dimensions  can 
now  be  distinguished. 

Another  was  recently  opened  by  General  Cunningham,  in.  the  relic 
chamber  of  which  he  found  a  copper  coin,  belonging  to  the  Satrap 
Zeionises,  who  is  supposed  to  have  governed  this  part-  of  the  country 
about  the  Christian  Era,  and  wc  may  therefore  assume  that  the  tope 
was  erected  by  him  or  in  Ins  tune.  This  and  other  relics  were  enclosed 
in  a  glass  stoppered  vessel,  placed  in  a  immature  representation  ot 
the  tope  itself,  4$  in.  wide  at  base,  and  sj-  in.  high  (V  oodcut  No.  20), 
which  may  lie  considered  as  a  lair  representation  of  what  a  tope  was 
or  was  intended  to  be,  in  that  day.  It  is,  periiaps,  taller,  however, 
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limn  a  structural  example  would  have  been  ;  and  the  tec,  with  its 
Com'  umbrellas,  is,  no  doubt,  exaggerated. 

The  principal  lope  of  the  group  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  its  class  in  India,  though  inferior  in  size  to  several  in  Ceylon. 
It  was  first  noticed  by  Mountstnart  Elphinstone,  and  a  very 
correct  view  of  it  published  by  him,  with  the  narrative  of 
his  mission  to  Cahul  in  1815.  It  was 
afterwards  thoroughly  explored  by 
General  Ventura,  in  1830,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  his  investigations 
published  by  Prinsep  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  ‘  Journal.’  Since  then 
its  basement  has  been  cleared  of  the 
rubbish  that  hid  it  to  a  depth  of 
12  ft.  to  15  ft.  all  round  by  the  officers 
of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
They  also  made  careful  plans  and 
sections  of  the  whole,  manuscript  copies 
of  which  are  now  before  me. 

From  those  it  appears  that  the 
dome  is  an  exact  hemisphere,  127  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  consequently,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  400- ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Tiie  outer  circle  measures 
in  like  manner  1511  ft.  2  in.,  or  500  ft. 
20.  Beiio  oistetfrom -rope  at  jamiKyoia  in  circumference,  and  is  ascended  by 

(round  and  drau  n  by  Gen.  Cunningham.1)  |onr  vgry  gran(J  flights  of  Steps,  0110 

in  each  face,  leading  to  a  procession- 
path  16  ft.  in  width,  ornamented  both  above  and  below  by  a  range 
of  dwarf  pilasters,  representing  the  detached  rail  of  the  older  Indian 
monuments.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  these  Gandliara  topes,  that  none  of  them  possess,  or  ever  seem 
to  have  possessed,  any  trace  of  an  independent  rail ;  but  all  bare 
ail  ornamental  belt  of  pilasters,  joined  generally  by  arches  simulating 
the  original  rail.  This  can  hardly  be  an  early  architectural  form,  and 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that,  in  spite  of  their  deposits,  their  outward 
casing  may  he  very  much  more  modern  than  the  coins  they  contain. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Hamkyala  tope,  m  its  present 
half-ruined  state,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  view  (Woodcut  Ho.  21). 
Ail  that  it  really  requires  to  complete  its  outline  is  the  tee,  which 
was  ail  invariable  adjunct  to  these  buildings ;  no  other  feature 
has  wholly  disappeared.  The  restored  elevation,  half-section,  half¬ 
elevation  (Woodcut  Ho.  22),  to  the  usual  scale,  50  It.  to  1  in.,  will 
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rf  75  ft.,  was  on  the  exact  level  of  the 
i-path  outside.  It  consisted  of  a  copper 
i  which  was  a  relic  casket  in  brass, 
3d  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  2 1), 
g  a  smaller  vessel  of  gold,  filled  with 
liquid,  and  with  an  inscription  on  the 


e  original  smaller  tope,  as  shown  in  the 
(Woodcut  No.  22),  was  erected  by  Kanishka, 
is  age,  and  that  the  square  block  on  its 
was  the  original  tee,  and  that  in  the  8th 
an  envelope  25  ft.  in  thickness,  but 
.  was  added  to  it.  and  with  the  extended 
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fWia^m-path  it  assumed  its  present,  form,  which  is  very  much 
tower  than  we  would  otherwise  expect  from  its  age. 

.  Agwast  tWs  theory,  however,  there  is  an  ugly  little  fact.  It  is 
Baid  that  a.  fragment1  or,  as  it  is  printed,  three  Sassanian  coins  were 
found  at  a  depth  of  6i  ft.  (69  ft.  from  the  finished  surface);  and 
if  this  were  so,  as  the  whole  masonry  was  found  perfectly  solid  and 
undisturbed  from  the  surface  to  the  base,  the  whole  monument  must 
be  of  the  age  of  this  coin.  As  -engraved,  however,  it  is  such  a  frag¬ 
ment11  that  it  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  base  mnch  upon  it.  Unless 
the  General  had  discovered  it  himself,  and  noted  it  at  the  time,, 
it  might  so  easily  have  been  mislabelled  or  mixed  up  with  other 
Sassanian  fragments  belonging  to  the  upper  deposits  that  its  position 
may  bo  wrongly  described.  If,  however,  there  were  three,  this  ex¬ 
planation  will  not  .snffiee.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  principal 
deposit  was  accessible,  as  we  know  was  sometimes  the  case3  in  this 
instance,  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  well-hole  or  side  gallery,  before 
the  time  of  the  rebuilding  in  the  8th  century,  and  was  then,  and  then 
only,  built  up  solid.  If,  however,  neither  of  those  explanations  suffice, 
the  Manikyala  tope  is  a  mystery  and  a  riddle  I  cannot  unravel.  If 
we  may  disregard  this  deposit,  its  story  seems  self-evident  as  above 
explained.  But  whatever  its  internal  arrangements  may  have  been, 
it  seems  perfectly  certain  that  its  present  external  appearance  is  due 
to  a  rebuilding  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century. 

General  Cunningham  identifies  M.  Court’s  tope  as  the  Hnta  Murta, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  topes  m  the  province,  erected  to  commemo¬ 
rate  Buddha,  in  a  previous  stage  of  existence,  offering  his  body  to 
appease  the  hunger  of  a  tiger,  and — according  to  another  version — of 
its  Beven  famishing  cubs ; 4  but,  as  before  remarked,  nothing  of  its  ex¬ 
terior  coating  now'  remains.  Unfortunately,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
other  fifteen  topes  at  this  place,  and,  what  is  w'orse,  of  all  the  fifty  or 
fifty-five  which  can  still  be  identified -at  Taxila.  As  General  Cunning¬ 
ham  remarks,  of  all  these  sixty  or  seventy  stupas  there  is  not  one, 
excepting  the  great  Manikyala  tope,  that  retains  in  its  original  position 
a  single  wrought  stone  of  its  outer  facing  ; 5  none,  consequently,  are 
entitled  to  a  longer  notice  in  a. work  wholly  devoted  to  architecture. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

RAILS. 


Roils  ot  Bharluit,  Muttra,  Saiiclii,  and  Amravati. 


It  is  only  -recently  that  our  rapidly-increasing  knowledge  has  enabled 
us  to  appreciate  the  important  part  which  Rails  play  in  the  history  of 
Buddhist  architecture:  The  rail  of  the  great  Tope  at  Sanchi  has,  it 
is  true,  been  long  known  ;  but  it  is  the  plainest  of  those  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  and  without  the  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  it,  and  the 
gateways  that  were  subsequently  added  to  it,  presents  few  features 
to  interest  any  one.  There  is  a  second  rail  at  Sanchi  which  is  more 
ornamented  and  more  interesting,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published 
in  such  a  manner  as- to  render  its  features  or  its  history  intelligible. 
The  same  is  at  least  partially  true  of  the  great  rail  at  Buddh 
Gaya,  though  Jt  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  of  its  kind.  When, 
•however,  the  Amravati  sculptures  were  brought  to  light  and  pieced 
together,1  it  was  perceived  that  the  rail  might,  and  in  that  instance 
did,  become  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ornamental  features  of 
the  style.  Since  then  General  Gunmneham  has  found  two  or  three 
buried  rails  at  Muttra,  and  his  crowning  discovery  of  the  great  rail 
at  Bharhut,  has  made  it  clear  that  this  was  the  feature  on  which  the 
early  Buddhist  architects  .lavished  all  the  resources  of  their  art,  and 
from  the  study  of  which  we  may  consequently  expect  to  learn  most. 

The  two  oldest  rails  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  in  India 
are  those  at  Buddh  Gaya  and  that  recently  discovered  at  Bharhut. 
The  former,  General  Cuumuaham  thinks,  cannot  be  of  much  later 
date  than  Asoka.2  The  latter,  in  his  ‘Memorandum,’3  he  ascribes  to  the 
ago  of  that  monarch.  These  determinations  he  founds  principally  on 
the  form  of  the  characters  used  in'  the  inscriptions  .on  them,  which 
certainly  arc  nearly  identical  with  those  used  on  the  lats.  Prom 
them,  and  the  details  of  the  sculptures,  it  is  quite  evident  they 
cannot  be  far  removed  in  age  from  the  dates  so  assigned  to  them. 


1  ‘  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,'  Prol'ai-e  ,  3  ‘  Memorandum,’  dated  13th  April, 

to  die  First  Edition.  1874,  printed  by  the  Bengal  Govoi-n- 

2  ‘  Archaeological  Reports,’  vol.  i.  p.  10  i  ment,  but  not  published. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Buddh 
Gaya  rail  was  really  erected  by  Asoka,  or  during  his  reign.  At  all 
events,  we  know  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  ‘  Mahawanso  ’  that 
even  if  he  did  not  worship  this  tree,  be  certainly  reverenced  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  he  sent  bis  daughter  Bangamitta  to  aid  in 
the  conversion  of  Ceylon  to  the  true  faith,  he  cut  off  and  entrusted  her 
with  a  branch  of  this  tree  planted  in  a  golden  vessel.  That  tree  was 
replanted  with  infinite  ceremony  at  Aunradhapnra,  and  it,  or  its  lineal 
descendant,  remains  the  principal  mimen  of  the  island  to  this  day. 
Hiouen  Thsang  tells  us  that  Asoka  built  a  small  viliava  to  the  east  of 
the  tree  on  the  spot  where  the  present  temple  stands  ; 1  and  nothing 
is  consequently  more  probable  than  be  should  have  added  this  rail, 
which  is  concentric  with  his  vihara,  but  not  with  the  tree. 

There  certainly  is  no  inherent  improbability  that  lie  should  have 
done  so,  for  it  seems  hardly  doubtful  that  this  was  the  tree  under 
whose  shade  Sakya  Muni  attained  “complete  enlightenment,”  or,  in 
other  words,  reached  Buddhahood  ;  and  no  spot  consequently  could  be 
considered  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  Buddhist,  or  was  more  likely 
to  be  reverenced  from  the  time  forward. 

The  Bharbut  rail,  according  to  the  inscription  on  it,  was  erected 
by  a  Prince  Yadha  Pala,  son  of  Baja.  Dhanablmti, — a  name  wc  cannot 
recognise  in  any  list,  but  hardly  could  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  all-powerful  and  all-pervading  rule  of  Asoka,  and  must  conse¬ 
quently  have  been  subsequent,  as  no  such  works  were,  so  far  as  we 
now  know,  erected  in  India  before  his  day.  The  ultimate  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  relative  dates  of  these  two  monuments  will  depend 
on  a  careful  comparison  of  then-  sculptures,  and  for  that  the  materials 
do  not  exist  in  this  country.  I  have,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
General  Cunningham,  a  nearly  complete  set  of  photographs  of  the 
Bharhut  sculptures,  but  not  one  of  the  Buddh  Gaya  rail.  It  is  true 
the  drawings  by  Major  Kitloe,  in  the  India  House  Library,  are  very 
much  better  than  those  published  by  General  Cunningham  in  bis 
report ; 2  but  they  do  not  suffice  for  this  purpose.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  evidence  at  present  available  enables  us  to  judge,  it  seems 
nearly  certain  that  the  Bharhut  sculptures  are  half  a  century  neater 
those  of  the  gateways  at  Sanchi  than  those  at  Buddh  Gaya  arc:  and 
consequently  we  may,  for  the  present  at  least,  assume  the  Lucid li 
Gaya  rail  to  be  250  li.c.,  that  at  Bharhut  200  n.c.,  and  the  gatew  ays  m 
Sanchi  to  range  from  10  to  say  70  or  SO  A.l>.3 

The  Buddh  Gaya  rail  is  a  rectangle,  measuring  lot  ft.  by  OK  It., 
and  is  very  much  ruined.  Its  dimensions  were,  indeed,  only  obtained 
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Bharhat,  which,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
monument— -certainly  in  a  historical  point  of  view— known  to  exist 
in  India.  The  tope  itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  68  ft.  in  dia¬ 
meter,  has  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  utilised  by  the  natives 
to  build,  their  villages ;  but  about  one-half  of  the  rail,  which  was 
partly  thrown  down  and  buried  in  the  rubbish,  still  remains. 
Originally  it  was  88  ft.  in  diameter,  and  consequently  some  275  ft. 
in  length.  It  was  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  the  four  entrances, 
each  of  which  was  guarded  by  statues  4^  ft.  high,  carved  in  relief 
in  the  corner  pillars  of  Yakshas  and  Yakshinis,  and  Naga  Rajas — 
the  representatives,  in  fact,  of  those  peoples  who  afterwards  became 
Buddhists.,  The  eastern  gateway  only  seems  to  have  been  adorned 
with  a  Toran — or,  as  the  Chinese  would  call  it,  a  “  Pailoo  ’’—like 
those  at  Sanchi.  One  pillar  of  it  is  shown  in  the  following  woodcut, 
(No.  27),  and  sufficient  fragments  were  found  in  the  excavations  to 
enable  General  Cunningham  to  restore  it  with  almost  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty.  From  his  restoration  it  appears  to  have  been  22  ft.  6  in.  in 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  chakra,  or  wheel,  which 
was  the  central  emblem  on  the  top  of  all,  supported  by  a  honeysuckle 
ornament  of  great  beauty.  The  beams  had  no  human  figures  on 
them,  like  those  at  Sanchi.  The  lower  had  a  procession  of  elephants, 
bringing  offerings  to  a  tree  ;  the  middle  beam,  of  lions  similarly  em¬ 
ployed  ;  the  upper  beam  has  not  been  recovered,  but  the  beam-ends 
are  ornamented  with  conventional  crocodiles,  and  show  elevations  of 
buildings  so  correctly  drawn  as  to  enable  us  to  recognise  all  tlieir 
features  in  the  rock-cut  edifices  now  existing. 

The  toran,  most  like  this  one,  is  that  which  surmounted  the 
southern  entrance  at  Sanchi,  which,  for  reasons  given  elsewhere,1  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  the  oldest  of  the  four  found  there,  but  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  (a.d.  10 
to  28).  This  one,  however,  is  so  much  more  wooden  than  even  that 
and  constructively  so  inferior,  that  I  would,  on  architectural  grounds 
alone,  be  inclined  to  affirm  that  it  was  at  least  a  -century  older,  and 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  two  ce71turi.es  more  ancient.  The 
age  of  the  rail,  however,  does  not  depend  on  tins  determination,  as 
the  toran  may  have  been  added  afterwards. 

-  The  rail  was  apparently  9  ft.  in  height,  including  the  coping, 
and  had  three  discs  on  intermediate  rails.  The  inner  side  of  the 
upper  rail  was  ornamented  by  a  continuous  series  of  bas-reliefs, 
divifl&d  from  each  or  her  by  a  beautiful  flowing  scroll.  The  inside 
also  of  the  discs  was  similarly  ornamented,  and  some  of  the  pillars 
had  bas-reliefs  in  three  storeys  on  three  of  their  sides.  Altogether, 
I  fancy  not  less  than  one  hundred  separate  ■bas-reliefs  have  been 
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fMBter  extent  than  is  attempted;  but  as  architecturally  it  is  hardly 
more  important  than  others,  that  task  may  well  be  left  to  its 
discoverer.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  cannot  be  loo  strongly  in- 
nuted  upon  that  the  art  here  displayed  is  purely  indigenous.  There 
is  absolutely  no  ^racc  of  Egyptian  influence.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
every  detail  antagonistic  to  that  art;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
classical  art ;  nor  can  it  he  nflirmod  that  anything  here  exhibited 
couid  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  do  resemble  somewhat  those  at  Persepolis, 
and  the  honeysuckle  ornaments  point  in  the  same,  direction  ;  tint, 
birring  that,  the  art,  especially  the  figure-sculpture  belonging  to 
the  rail,  seems  an  art  elaborated  on  the  spot  by  Indians,  and  by 
Indians  only.1 

Assuming  these  facts  to  be  as  stated,  they  give  rise  to  one  or  two 
inferences  which  have  an  important  hearing  on  onr  investigations. 
First,  the  architecture  of  this  rail,  with  its  toran,  are  more  essentially 
wooden  than  even  those  at  Sanchi,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  con¬ 
firm  the  conclusion  that,  nt  the  period  they  were  erected,  the  style 
was  passing  from  wood  to  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
sculpture  is  so  sharp  and  dean,  and  every  detail  so  well  and  so 
cleverly  expressed  in  the  hard  sandstone  in  which  it  is  cut,  that 
it  is  equally  evident  the  carvers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the. 
material  they  were  using.  It  is  far  from  being  a  first  attempt. 
They  must  have  had  chisels  and  tools  quite  equal  to  carving  the 
hardest  stone,  aud  must  have  been  perfectly  familial'  with  their  use. 
How  long  it  may  have  taken  them  to  acquire  this  degree  of  perfection 
iu  stone  carving,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  guess,  without  further 
data  ;  hut  it  must  have  been  centuries.  Though,  therefore,  we  may 
despair  of  finding  any  architectural  buildings  older  than  the  time  of 
Asoka,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  may  find  images  or  bas- 
reliefs,  and  inscriptions  of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  for  the  history  of 
India  and  her  arts  they  would  be  as  useful  as  the  larger  examples. 
They,  like  this  mil,  are  probably  buried  under  some  neglected  mound 
or  the  ruins  of  some  forsaken  city,  and  will  only  he  recovered  by 
excavation  or  by  accident. 


others  to  be.  unto  i 
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Greeks  first  visited  it.  Neither  the  Buddh  Gaya  nor  the  Bharhut 
rails  were,  it  is  true,  in  existence  in  Alexander’s  time  ;  but  both  were 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  century  in  1  1  1  M  tl  s  fished 
the  country,  as  ambassador  from  Seleucus,  and  it  is  principally  from 
him  that  we  know  what  India  was  at  that  time.  If  be  did  not  see 
these  monuments  he  must  have  seen  others  like  them,  and  at  all  events 
saw  carvings  executed  in  the  same  style,  and  wooden  chaityas  and 
temples  similar  to  those  depicted  m  these  sculptures.  But  one  of  the 
curious  points  they  bring  out  is,  that  the  religious  observances  he 
witnessed  at  the  courts  of  the  Brahmamcal  king,  Cliandragupta,  are 
not  those  he  would  have  witnessed  had  he  been  deputed  to  his 
Buddhist  grandson  the  great  Asoka.  There,  as  everywhere  else  at 
this  age,  everything  is  Buddhist,  but  it  is  Buddhism  without  Buddha. 
He  nowhere  appears,  either  as  a  heavenly  person  to  be  worshipped, 
or  even  as  an  ascetic.  The  nearest  indication  of  his  presence  is  in  a 
scene  where  Ajatasatra — the  king  in  whose  reign  he  attained  Nirvana — 
kneels  before  an  altar  in  front  of  which  are  impressions  of  his  feet. 
His  feet,  too,  seem  impressed  on  the  step  of  the  triple  ladder,  by 
which  he  descended  from  Heaven  at  Sankissa ;  Maya’s  dream,  and 
the  descent  of  the  white  Elephant  can  be  recognised,  and  other 
indications  sufficient  to  convince  an  expert  that  Buddhism  is  the 
religion  indicated.  But,  as  at  Sanchi,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
objects  to  which  worship  is  addressed  in  these  sculptures,  are  trees, 
one  of  which,  the  inscription  tells  us,  is  the  Bodhi-trec  of  Sakya 
Muni.  Besides  this,  the  Bo-trees  of  six  or  seven  of  his  predecessors 
are  represented  in  these  sculptures,  and  both  by  their  foliage  and  their 
inscriptions  we  can  can  easily  recognise  them  as  those  known  at  the 
present  day  as  belonging  to  these  previous  Buddhas.1 

Naga  people,  and  kings  with  their  five-headed  serpent-hoods  are 
common  ;  but  only  one  instance  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  in 
which  the  serpent  can  be  said  to  be  worshipped.  Making  love  and 
drinking  are  not  represented  here  as  at  Sanchi — nor  are  females 
represented  nude  as  they  are  at  Muttra.  All  are  decently  clothed, 
from  the  waist  downwards  at  least,  and  altogether  the  munne  s  and 
customs  at  Bharhut  are  as  much  purer  as  the  art  is  better  than 
it  is  in  the  more  modem  example  at  Sanchi. 

When  excavating  at,  Muttra,  General  Cunningham  found  several 
pillars  of  a  rail,  which,  judging  from  the  style,  is  most  probably  <>( 
about  the  same  age  as  that  at  Bharhut,  or  il  may  he  a  litile  more 
modern,  hut  still  certainly  anterior  to  tin-  Christian  Era.  The  pillars. 
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however,  are  only  4J  ft.  high,  and  no  trace  of  the  top  rail  nor  of  the 
intermediate  discs  has  been  found.  Each  pillar  is  adorned  by  a  figure 
of  a  naked  female  in  high  relief,  singularly  well  executed,  richly 
adorned  with  necklaces  and  bangles,  and  a  bead  belt  or  truss  round 
their  middles.  Each  stands  on  a  crouching  dwarf,  and  above  each, 
in  a  separate  compartment,  are  the  busts  of  two  figures,  a  male  and 
female,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  either  making  violent  love  to 
each  other,  or  drinking  something  stronger  than  water.1 

Though  the  sculptures  at  Sanchi  and  Cuttack  have  made  us 
familiar  with  some  strange  scenes,  of  what  might  be  supposed  an 
anti-Buddhistical  tendency,  this  rail  can  hardly  be  Buddhist.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  know  if  it  was  straight  or  circular,  or  to  what  class  of 
building  it  was  attached.  If  part  of  a  palace,  it  would  he  unobjection¬ 
able.  But-  if  it  belonged  to  a  temple,  it  ought  to  have  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Krishna,  not  to  Buddha.  It  is  not,  indeed,  impossible  that 
a  form  of  Vishnuism  may  have  co-existed  with  Buddhism  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bindrabun,  even  at  this  early  age.  But  these  are 
problems,  the  existence  of  which  is  only  just  dawning  upon  ns,  and 
which  cannot,  be  investigated  in  a  work  like  the  present.. 


Bangui  . 

Though  the  rails  surrounding  the  topes  at  Sanchi  are  not,  in  them¬ 
selves,  so  interesting  as  those  at  Buddh  Gaya  and  Bharhut,  still  they 
are  useful  hi  exhibiting  the  radons  steps  by  which  the  modes  of 
decorating  rails  were  arrived  at,  and  the  torans  or  gateways  of  the 
great  rail  are  quite  unequalled 
by  any  other  examples  known 
to  exist  in  India.  The  rail  that 
simounds  the  great  tope  may 
be  described  as  a  circular  en¬ 
closure  140  ft.  in  diameter,  but 
not  quite  regular,  being  elliptical 
oil  one  side,  to  admit  of  the  ramp 
or  stairs  leading  to  the  berm  or 
procession-path  surrounding  the 
monument.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  29),  it- 
consists  of  octagonal  pillars  8  ft. 
These  are  joined  together  at  the 
position  by  a  tenon  cut 


in  height,  and  spaced  2  ft.  apart, 
top  by  a  rail  2  ft.  8  in.  deep,  held 


’  Outlines  of  these  sculptures  are  given  j  graphs  of  the  vhole,  which  represent 
in  ('tenoral  Cunningham's  third  volume  |  what  is  omitted  in  the  lithographs, 
of  his  ‘  Reports, ’  plate  G.  I  have  photo-  \ 
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of  the  Amruvati  rail,  carved  upon  it.  In  the  actual  rail  the  pillars 
arc  proportionally  taller  and  the  spaces  somewhat  wider,  but  in 
all  other  respects  it  is  the  same— it  has  the  same  zoophorus  below, 
and  the  same  conventional  figures  bearing  a  roll  above,  both  which 
features  are  mot  with,  almost  everywhere. 

A  fourth  stage  was  reached  in  that  shown  in  the  next  woodcut 
(No.  32),  from  a  representation  of  a  rail  m  the  Gautamiputra  cave 
at  Nassick,  A.n.  312  to  333,  where  there  are  three  full  discs  on  the 


pillars  as  -well  as  on  the  rails,  and  no  doubt  other  variations  may 
yet  be  found ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show1  how  the  discs  were 
multiplied  till  the  pillars  almost  become  evanescent  quantities  in 

The  greatest  innovation,  however,  that  took  place,  was  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  figure-sculpture  for  the  lotus  or  water  leaves  of  the  discs, 
if  that  can  be  called  an  innovation,  which  certainly  took  place  in  the 
wooden  age  of  architecture,  before  it  was  thought  of  translating  these 
things  into  stone.  The  earliest  rails  we  know,  those  at  Buddh  Gaya 
and  Bharhnt,  show  these  changes  already  completed  in  the  manner 
above  described.  The  plainness  of  the  rail,  or  the  absence  of  figure- 
sculpture,  is  consequently  no  test  of  its  greater  or  less  antiquity, 
though  the  extreme  multiplication  of  discs,  as  shown  in  the  last 
example,  seems  only  to  have  taken  place  just  before  their  dis¬ 
continuance. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression.  The  rail  that  surrounds 
the  great  tope  at  Sauchi  was  probably  commenced  immediately  after 
its  erection,  which,  as  explained  above,  was  probably  in  Asoka’s  time, 
B.c.  250  ;  hut  as.  each  rail,  as  shown  by  the  inscription  on  it,  was  the 
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HJfc  of  a  different  individual,1  it  may  have  taken  100  or  150  years  to 
erect.  The  age  of  the  torans  is  more  easily  ascertained.  There  is 
an  inscription  on  the  south  gateway,  which  is  certainly  integral, 
which  states  that  the  gateway  was  erected  during  the  reign  of  a  Sat 
Kami  king,,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  this  applies  to  a  king  of 
that  name  who  reigned  a.d.  10  to  28.  As  this  gateway  is  certainly 
the  oldest  of  the  four,  it  gives  us  a  starting-point  from  which  to 
determine  the  age  of  the  others.  The  next  that  was  erected  was 
the  northern.  That  was  followed  by  the  eastern— the  one  of  which 
there  is  a  cast  at  "South  Kensington— and  the  last  erected  was  the 
western.  The  style  and  details  of  all  those  show  a  succession  and  a- 
progress  that  could  hardly  have  taken  place  in  less  than  a  century, 
and,  with  other  reasons,  enable  us  to  assert  without  much  hesitation, 
that  the  four  gateways  were  added  to  the  rail  of  the  great  tope  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  their  execution  spread 
pretty  evenly  over  that  .period.2  The  northern  gateway  is  shown  in 
the  general  view  of  the  building  (Woodcut  No.  10),  but  more  in 
detail  in  the  cut  (No.  33)  on  the  following  page. 

In  design  and  dimensions  these  four  gateways  are  all  very  similar 
to  one  another.  The  northern  is  the  finest,3  as  well  as  somewhat 
larger  than  the  others.  Its  pillars,  to  the  underside  of  the  lower 
beam,  measure  18  ft.,  including  the  elephant  capitals,  and  the  total 
height  to  the  top  of  the  emblem  is  35  ft.  The  extreme  width  across 
the  lower  beam  is  20  ft.  The  other  gateways  are  somewhat  less  in 
dimensions,  the  eastern  being  only  33  ft.  in  height.  The  other  two 
having  fallen,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  what  their  exact  dimensions 
may  have  been  while  standing. 

All  these  four  gateways,  or  torans  as  they  are  properly  called, 
were  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures  both  in  front  and 
rear— wherever,  in  fact,  their  surface  was  not  hidden  by  being 
attached  to  the  rail  behind  them.  Generally  the  sculptures  represent 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha  when  he  was  the  Prince  Siddharta, 
rarely,  if  ever,  after  he  became  an  ascetic,  and  nowhere  is  he  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  conventional  forms  either  standing:  or  seated  cross-legged, 
which  afterwards  became  universal.  In  addition  to  these  are  scenes 
from  the  jatakas  or  legends,  narrating  events  or  actions  that  took  place 
during  the  five  hundred  births  through  which  Sakya  Muni  had  passed 
before  he  became  so  purified  as  to  reach  perfect  Buddhahood.  One  of 


1  <Jeher.il  Cunningham  e fleeted  end: 
translated  196  inscriptions  from  this  lope,  j 
■which  will  be  found  in  his  work  on  the  j 
Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  235,  H  miq.,  plates  16-1 9.  : 

2  The  details  from  which  those  do-  j 

terminations  arc  arrived  at,  will  he  found  j 
in  ‘Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,'  p.  98, 


el  s«/i£.  It  is  consequently  not  necessary 
to  repeat  them  here. 

3  It  is  venr  mu eli  fo  be  regretted  that 
when  Lieut.  Cole  had  the  opportunity  he 
did  not  take  a  east  of  this  one  instead  of 
the  eastern.  U  in  far  more  complete,  mid 
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anil  making  love,  ami  otherwise  occupied,  in  a  manner  as  unlike  any¬ 
thing  wc  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  Buddhism 
as  can  well  he  imagined.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sculptures  of  these 
gateways  form  a  perfect  picture  Bible  of  Buddhism  as  it  existed  in 
India  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  as  such  are  as 
important  historically  as  they  are  interesting  artistically.1 

The  small  tope  (No.  3),  on  the  same  platform  as  the  great  tope 
at  Sanchi,  was  surrounded  by  a  rail,  which  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  It  had,  however,  one  toran,  the  pillars  and  one  Iream 
of  which  are  still  standing.  It  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  those 

of  the  great  tope,  measuring  about  17  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  upper 

beam,  and  18  ft.  across  its  lower  beam.  It  is  apparently  somewhat 
more  modern  than  the  great  gateways,  and  its  sculptures  seem  to 
have  reference  to  the  acts  of  Sariputra  and  Moggalana,  whose  relics, 
as  above  mentioned,  were  deposited  in  its  womb. 

This  tope  was  only  40  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  about  the  same 

dimension  as  No.  2  Tope,  containing  the  relics  of  the  ten  apostles 

who  took  part  in  the  third  convocation  under  Asoka,  and  afterwards 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
India. 

As  above  pointed  out,  the  rails  at  Buddb  Gaya  and  Bharhut  afford 
a  similar  picture  of  Buddhism  at  a  time  from  two  to  three  centuries 
earlier.  At  first  sight  the  difference  is  not  so  striking  as  might  be 
expected,  but  on  a  closer  examination  it  is  only  too  evident  that  both 
the  art  and  the  morals  had  degenerated  during  the  interval.  There  is 
a  precision  and  a  sharpness  about  the  Bharhut  sculptures  which  is 
not  found  here,  and  drinking  and  love-making  do  not  occur  in  the 
earlier  sculptures — they  do,  however,  occur  at  Buddh  Gaya — to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  extent  they  do  at  Sanchi.  There  is  no  instance  at 
Bharhut  of  any  figure  entirely  nude  ;  at  Sanchi  nudity  among  the 
females  is  rather  tlie  rule  than  the  exception.  The  objects  of  worship 
.  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  instances,  but  are  better  expressed  in  the 
earlier  than  m  the  later  examples.  Till,  however,  the  Bharhut 
sculptures  are  published  in  the  same  detail  as  those  of  Sanchi,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  insist  too  strongly  on  any  comparison  that  may  be 
instituted  between  them.  I  believe  I  know  nearly  all,  but  till  the 
publication  of  General  Cunningham's  work  the  public  will  not' have 
the  same  advantage. 

Before  leaving  these  torans,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention 
again  to  the  fact  of  their  being,  even  more  evidently  than  the  rails, 
so  little  removed  from  the  wooden  originals  out  of  which  they  were 

1  For  details  of  these  sculptures  and  described  in  great  detail.  Sculptures 

work  on  ‘Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,’  work,  and,  except  for  historical  purposes, 
where  they  are  all  represented  and  are  not  generally  alluded  to. 
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'one  can  look  at  them,  however  carelessly,  without 
perceiving  that  their  forms  are  such  as  a  carpenter  would  imagine, 
and  could  construct,  but  which  could  not  be  invented  by  any  process 
of  stone  or  brick  masonry  with  which  we  are’ familial- .  The  real 
wonder  is  that,  when  the  new  fashion  was  introduced  of  repeating 
in  stone  what  had  previously  been  executed  only  in  wood,  any  one 
had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  such  an  erection  in  stone  ;  and  still 
more  wonderful  is  it  that,  having  been  done,  three  of  them  should 
have  stood  during  eighteen  centuries,  till  one  was  knocked  down  by 
some  clumsy  Englishmen,  and  that  only  one — the  earliest,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  slightest  and  most  wooden — should  have  fallen  from  . 
natural  causes. 

Although  these  Sanclii  torans  are  not  the  earliest  specimens  of 
their  class  executed  wholly  in  stone,  neither  are  they  the  last.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  no  means  of  knowing  whether  those  represented 
at  Amravati1  were  in  stone  or  in  wood,  but,  from  their  different 
appearances,  some  of  them  most  probably  were  in  the  more  permanent 
material.  At  all  events,  in  China  and  Japan .  their  descendants  are 
counted  by  thousands.  The  pailoos  in  the  former  country,  and  the 
toris  in  the  latter,  are  copies  more  or  less  correct  of  these  Sanchi 
gateways,  and  like  their  Indian  prototypes  are  sometimes  in  stone, 
sometimes  in  wood,  and  frequently  compounded  of  both  materials,  in 
varying  proportions.  What  is  still  more  curious,  a  toran  with  five 
bars  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  hear  the 
sacred  goldeu  vine,  some  forty  years  before  these  Sanchi  examples. 
It,  however,  was  partly  in  wood,  partly  in  stone,  and  was  erected  to 
replace  one  that  adorned  Solomon’s  Temple,  which  was  wholly  in 
bronze,  and  supported  by  the  celebrated  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz.2 


Ameavati. 


Although  the  rail  at  Bharhut  is  the  most  interesting  and  important 
in  India  in  an  historical  sense,  it  is  far  from  being  equal  to  that  at 
Amravati,  either  in  elaboration  or  in  artistic  merit.  Indeed,  in  these 
respects,  the  Amravati  rail  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  monu¬ 
ment  in  India.  In  the  first  place  it  is  more  than  twice  the  dimensions 
of  the  rail  at  Bharhut,  the  great  rail  being  195  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
inner  165  ft.,-  or  almost  exactly  twice  the  dimensions  of  that  at 
Bharhut ;  between  these  two  was  the  procession-path,  which  in  the 


among  the 


ust  certainly  have  been  very 
India,  for,  though  only  one 
on  of  them  has  heen  detected 
sculptures  itt  Sanchi  (‘Tree 


GO '(fig.  1),  63  (fig.  3),  64  (fig.  1),  60,  S3 
(fig.  2),  85  (figs.  1  and  2),  90  (fig.  3), 
98  (fig.  2),  and  no  doubt  many  more 
may  yet  bo  found. 
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inner  rail,  though  lower,  was  even  more  richly  ornamented 
ic  great  rail,  generally  with  figures  of  dagobas — apparently 
in  each  quadrant— most  elaborately  carved  with  scenes  from 
of  Buddha  or  from  legends.  One  of  these  dagobas  has 
been  given  (Woodcut  No.  17).  Between  these  were  pillars 
is  ornamented,  cither  as  shown  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  38  and  39,  or 
ther  Buddhist  designs  or  emblems,  but  all  as  rich,  at  least,  as 
these  ;  the  whole  making  up  a 

_ _ _ -  . series  of  pictures  of  Buddhism, 

as  it  was  understood  m  the  4th 
(Tb-  -=zn'  and  5th  centuries,  unsurpassed  by 

))  Jgplll  ' India.  The  slab  represented  in 
^  Woodcut  No.  38  (p.  101),  though 

h  1  ^  ^  S^10W™?  *'lree  K163*  objects 

l  the  top  is  the  dagoba  with  its  rail, 

®ggp  gf^T3  V  hut  with  ^  the  hve-headed  Naga 

g|S  '{jjl  j '  (  Buddha.  In  the  central  compart- 

3T fsf  pi!  d=  kV-^  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 

^jltii==Mi§§|gg ,  I--)  emblem  of  Dhanna,  the  second 
WdW  ~?gp\  \i  member  of  tlie  Buddhist  Trinity  : 

*"  -  \  '7  below  that  the  tree,  possibly  re- 


This  combination  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  these  sculptures, 
and  maybe  almost  desiguated  as^tbe  shorter  Buddhist  catechism,  or 
rather  tlie  confession  of  faith,  Buddha,  Dliarma,  Sauga,  The  last 
woodcut  (No.  39)  is  also  interesting,  as  showing,  besides  the  three 
emblems,  the  form  of  pillars  with  its  double  animal  capitals  so  common 
in  structures  of  this  and  an  earlier  ago. 

The  age  of  these  rails  does  not  seem  doubtful.1  The  outer  or 


Chap. 
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great  rail  seems  to  have  been  commenced  about  A.n.  311),  at  the  time 
when  the  tooth  relic  paid  this  place  a  visit  on  its  way  from  Puri  to 
Ceylon,  and  its  erection  may  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
that  century.  The  inner  rail  is  more  modern,  and  seems  to  have  been 
begun  about  a.d.  400,  and,  with  some  other  detached  fragments,  carry 
the  history  of  the  monument  down,  it  may  be,  to  500.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  clear  that  an  older  monument  existed  on  the  spot.  The 
fragments  that  exist  of  the  central  tojoe  are  certainly  of  an  earlier 
age,  and  some  of  the  slabs  of  the  inner  rail  exhibit  sculptures  of  a 
much  earlier  date  on  their  hacks.  Jt  seems  as  if  they  had  belonged 
to  some  disused  earlier  building,  and  been  re-worked  when  fitted  to  their 
new  places. 

When  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  this  place  in  the  year  031)  it  had 
already  been  deserted  for  more  than  a  century,  but  he  speaks  of  its 
magnificence  and  the  beauty  of  its  site  in  more  glowing  terms  than 
he  applies  to  almost  any  other  monument  in  India.  Among  other 
expressions  he  uses  one  not.  easily  understood  at  first  sight,  for  he 
says,  “  It  was  ornamented  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces  of 
Bactria  ”  1  (Tabia).  How,  however,  that  we  know  what  the  native  art 
of  India,  was  from  the  sculptures  at  Bharliut  and  Sanchi,  and  as  we 
also  know  nearly  what  the  art  of  Bactria  was  from  those  recently 
dug  up  near  Peshawur,  especially  at  Jamalgiri,  we  see  at  once  that 
it  was  by  a  marriage  of  these  two  arts  that  the  Amravati  school  of 
sculpture  was  produced,  but  with  a  stronger  classical  influence  than 
anything  of  its  kind  found  elsewhere  m  India.  It  is  now  also 
tolerably  evident  that  the  existence  of  so  splendid  a  Buddhist  estab¬ 
lishment  so  far  south  must  have  been  due  to  the  fact  of  the  months  of 
the  Kistnah  and  Godavery  being  ports  of  departure  from  which  the 
Buddhists  of  the  north-west  and  west  of  India,  in  early  times,  conquered 
or  colonised  Pegu  and  Cambodia,  and  eventually  the  island  of  Java. 

All  this  will  he  clearer  as  wc  proceed.  Meanwhile  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  with  this,  which  is  certainly  the  most  splendid  specimen 
of  its  class,  we  must  conclude  our  history  of  Buddhist  rails.  No  later 
example  is  known  to  exist:  and  the  Gandliara  topes,  which  generally 
seem  to  be  of  this  age  or  later,  have  all  their  rails  attached  to  their 
sides  in  the  shape  of  a  row  of  pilasters.  If  they  had  any  figured  illus¬ 
trations,  they  must  have  been  in  the  form  of  paintings  on  plaster  on 
the  panels  ltetween  the  pilasters.  This,  indeed,  was  probably  llie 
mode  in  which  they  were  adorned,  for  it  certainly  was  not.  with  sculp¬ 
tures,  but  wc  cannot  understand  any  Buddhist  monument  exist  imr 
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Boliar  Caves — Western  Clmitya  Halls,  &c. 


Although,  if  looked  at  from  a  merely  artistic  point  of  view,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  that  the  rails  are  the  most  interesting  Buddhist  remains 
that  have  come  down  to  our  time,  still,  in  an  historical  or  architectural 
sense,  they  are  certainly  sin-passed  by  the  chaitya  halls.  These  are 
.the  temples  of  the  religion,  properly  so  called,  and  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  the  churches  of  the  Christians,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  use. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  are  known  still  to  exist  in  a  state 
of  greater  or  less  preservation,  but,  with  one  exception,  all  cut  in  the 
rock.  In  so  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned  this  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence,  but  it  prevents  our  being  able  to  judge  of  their  external 
form  or  effect,1  and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  it  hides  from  us  entirely 
the  mode  in  which  their  roofs  were  constructed.  We  know  that  they 
were  formed  with  semicircular  ribs  of  timber,  and  it 
is  also  nearly  certain  that  on  these  ribs  planks  in  two 
or  three  thicknesses  were  laid,  but  we  cannot  even  guess 
what  covered  the  planks  externally.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  metal,  or  any  kind  of  felt,  and  one  is  unwil¬ 
ling  to  believe  that  they  were  thatched  with  grass, 
though  I  confess,  as  the  evidence  at  present  stands,  this 
seems  to  me  the  most  probable  suggestion.3 

The  only  structural  one  is  at  Sanchi,  and  is  shown 
in  plan  in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (ISTo.  41).  It  does  ^ 
not  however,  suffice  to  show  us  how  the  roofs  of  the  .  imi,  s»«w.;_ 
aisles  were  supported  externally.  What  it  does  show, 
which  the  caves  do  not,  is  that  when  the  aisle  which  surrounded 


idea  of  the 'general  exterior  appearance  of  ] 
the  buildings  from  which  these  caves  were 
copied- mev  lie  obtained  from  the  liaihs 
(as  they  are  called)  of  Mhhavcllipore 
(described  further  on,  p.  32S).  -These 

belonging  to  a  different  religion,  but 
they  correspond  so  nearly  in  all  their 


now  under  consideration,  lhat.wc  cannot 
doubt  their  being,  in  most  respects,  close 
copies  of  them.  Curiously  enough,  the 
best  illustrations  of  some  of  them  arc  to 
be  found  among  ttie  unpublished  sculp- 

!  -  The  only  buildings  in  India  I  know 

!  of  that  gave  the  least  hint  of  the  cx- 
j  tcrnal  forms  or  construction  of  these 
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Die  apse  could  be  lighted  from  the  exterior,  the  apse  was  carried 
np  solid.  In  all  the  caves  the  pillars  surrounding  the  dagoba  are 
different  from  and  plainer  than  those  of  the  nave.  They  are,  in  fact, 
kept  as  subdued  as  possible,  as  if  it  was  thought  they  had  no  business 
there,  but  were  necessary  to  admit  light  into  the  circumambient  aisle 
of  the  apse. 

As  almost  all  our  information  regarding  these  ehaityas,  as  well  as 
the  viharas,  which  form  the  next  group  to  be  described,  is  derived 
from  the  rock-cut  examples  in  Western  India,  it  would  be  convenient, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  present  something  like  a  statistical  account  of 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  groups  of  caves  found  there.  The 
descriptions  hitherto  published  do  not,  however,  as  yet  admit  of  this. 

I  have  myself  visited  and  described  all  the  most  impoitant  of 
them  and  m  an  interesting  paper,  communicated  to  the  Bombay 
branch  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  lie  enumerated . 
thirty-seven  different  groups  of  caves,  more  or  less  known  to 
Europeans.2  This  number  is  exclusive  of  those  in  Bengal  and  Madras, 
and  new  ones  are  daily  being  discovered  ;  we  may  therefore  fairly 
assume  that  certainly  more  than  forty,  and  probably  nearly  fifty, 
groups  of  eaves  exist  in  India  Proper. 

Some  of  these  groups  contain  as  many  as  100  different  and  distinct 
excavations,  many  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  ;  but  altogether  I  feel 
convinced  that  not  less  than  1000  distinct  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
Of  these  probably  100  may  be  of  Brahmamcal  or  Jaiua  origin  ;  the 
remaining  900  are  Buddhist,  either  monasteries  or  temples,  the  former 
being  incomparably  the  more  numerous  class  ;  for  of  the  latter  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  are  known  to  exist.  This  difference  arose, 
no  doubt,  from  the  greater  number  of  the  viharas  being  grouped 
around  structural  topes,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Afghanistan  and 
Ceylon  ;  and,  consequently,  they  did  not  require  any  rock-cut  place 
of  worship  while  possessed  of  the  more  usual  and  appropriate  edifice. 

The  facades  of  the  caves  are  generally  perfect,  and  form  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  what  has  been  said  of  our  ignorance  of  the  external  appearance 
of  Indian  temples  and  monasteries,  since  they  are  executed  in  the  rook 


jNilut'i  Hills.  Ill  a  work  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the.  late  Mr.  Breeks,  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service,  be  gives  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  dwellings,  plates  8  and 
9.  Their  roofs  have  precisely  the  same 
elliptical  forms  as  the  chaitya  with  the 
ridge,  giving  the  ogee  form  externally, 
and  altogether,  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  they  are  miniature  chaitya  halls. 
Externally  they  are  covered  with  short 
1, hatch,  neatly  laid  on.  Such  forms  may 


ago,  and  may  have  given  rise  io  the 
peculiarities  of  the  chaitya  halls,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove  it. 

’  ‘  Jlhislrations  of  the  Kock-cut  Temples 
of  India,’  1  voh,  text  8vo.,  with  folio  plates. 
Wcale,  London,  1845. 

2  ‘  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  ■  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  36,  et  eeqq.,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  .3-10,  el  seqq. 
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detail  that  could  have  graced  the  buildings  of  which 
thjf***  copies.  In  the  investigation  of  these  objects,  the  perfect  im- 
mrtaMity  of  a  temple  once  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  is  a  very 
important  advantage.  No  repair  can  add  to,  or  indeed  scarcely  alter, 
the  general  features  of  ivhat  is  once  so  executed;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  see  them  now,  in  all  essentials,  exactly1  as  originally' 
designed.  This  advantage  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  any  one  who 
has  tried  to  grope  for  tlie  evidence  of  a  date  in  the  design,  afforded 
by  our  much-altered  and  often  reconstructed  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  caves 'is  somewhat  singular, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  now  known  being  found  within  the" 
limits  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  remainder  consist  of  two  groups 
in  Bengal ;  those  of  Beliar  and  Cuttack,  neither  of  which  is  important 
in  extent ;  one  only  is  known  to  exist  in  Madras,  that  of  Mahavel- 
lipore ;  and  two  or  three  insignificant  groups,  which  have  been  traced 
in  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab. 

At  one  time  some  were  inclined  to  connect  this  remarkable  local 
distribution  with  the  comparative  proximity  of  the  west  side  of  India  to 
the  rock-cutting  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Bnt  the  coincidence  can 
be  more  simply  accounted  for  by  the  existence  in  both  countries  of 
rocks  perfectly  adapted  to  such  works.  The  great  cave  district  of 
western  India  is  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  amygdaloid  and 
other  cognate  trap  formations,  generally  speaking  of  very  considerable 
tliickness  and  great  uniformity  of  texture,  and  possessing  besides  the 
advantage  that  their  edges  are  generally  exposed  in  perfectly  perpen¬ 
dicular  cliffs.  No  rock  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  either  be  more 
suited  for  the-  purpose  or  more  favourably'  situated  than  these  forma¬ 
tions.  They  were  easily  accessible  and  easily  worked.  In  the  rarest 
possible  instances  are  there  any  flaws  or  faults  to  disturb  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  design  ;  and,  when  complete,  they  afford  a  perfectly 
dry  temple  or  abode,  singularly  uniform  in  temperature,  and  more 
durable  than  any  class  of  temple  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

From  the  time  of  Asoka,  who,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  excavated  the  first  cave  at  Bajagriha,  till  the  great  cataclysm 
in  the  8th  century,  the  series  is  uninterrupted  ;  and,  if  properly 
examined  and  drawn,  the  caves  would  furnish  us  with  a  complete 
religious  and  artistic  history  of  the  greater  part  of  India  during  ten 
or  eleven  centuries,  the  darkest  and  most  perplexing  of  her  existence. 
But,  although  during  this  Jong  period  tiic  practice  was  common  to 
Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Juins.it  ceased  before  the  Mithomcdan  cowjncsfc. 
Hardly  any  excavations  have  been  made  or  attempted  since  that 
period,  except,  perhaps,  some  rude  .Jama,  monoliths  in  the  rock  at 
Gualior,  and  it  may  be  one  or  two  in  southern  India. 


As  mifflit  lie  expected  from  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the 
localities,  the  oldest  caves  m  India  are  situated  in  Behar,  in  the  lieigli- 
honrhood  of  Ra  lagTiha.  which  was  the  capital  of  Bengal  at  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Iluddha.  There  is,  indeed,  one  cave  there  which  claims 
to  he  the  Satapanm  cave,  in  front  of  which  the  first  convocation  was 
held  n.o.  fits.  It  is,  however,  only  a  natural  cave  very  slightly  im¬ 
proved  by  art,  and  of  no  architectural  importance. 

The  most  interesting  group  is  situated  at  a  place  called 
Barabav,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Gaya.  One  there,  called  the 

Kama  Ohopar,  hears  ail  inscription  which  records  the  excavation 
of  the  eave  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Asoka  (b.c.  245).1  It 

is  very  simple,  and,  except  in  a  doorway  with  sloping  jambs, 
has  no  architectural  feature  -of  importance.  A  second,  called  the 
Sndaina  or  Nigope  eave  (Woodcut  No.  42),  bears  an  inscription 
by  Asoka  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  same  year  in  which  most  of  his  edicts 
— Avh  are  dated,  2G0  or  2G4  b.c.,  and,  consequently, 
is  the  oldest  architectural  example  in  India. 

. It  consists  of  two  apartments  :  an  outer,  32  ft. 

j.  ‘i  m  m  length,  and  19  ft.  C  in.  in  breadth, 

“■a-  |i  ind  he-j ond  tins  a  ciuulai  apartment,  19  ft. 

wet.  h  m  diamctci,  m  the  pi  ice  usually  occupied  by 

.  s  N _ . _ i*  x _ i  the  solid  dngoba  ; 2  in  front  of  which  the  roof 

xi  oicCiie  sabhmin sroup  ^ngs  down  and  projects  in  a  manner  very 
much  as  if  it  .were  intended  to  represent 
thatcli.  The  most  interesting  of  the  group  is  that  called  Lomas 
Rishi,  which,  though  bearing  no  contemporary  inscription,  certainly 
belongs  to  the  same  age.  The  frontispiece  is  singularly  interesting 
as  representing  in  the  rock  the  form  of  the  structural  chaityas  of  the 
age.  These,  as  will  be  soon  from  the  woodcut  (No.  43),  were  apparently 
constructed  with  strong  wooden  posts,  sloping  slightly  inwards, 
supporting  a  longitudinal  rafter  morticed  into  their  heads,  while 
three  small  blocks  on  each  side  are  employed  to  keep  the  roof  in  form. 
Between  the  pillars  was  a  framework  of  wood,  which  served-  to 
support  five  smaller  rafters.  Over  these  lies  the  roof,  apparent'y 


'  Cunningham^  ‘  An-lireological  Tie- 

2  At  Koudooty,  near  Bombay,  there  is 
a  chaitya  eave  of  much  more  modern 
dale,  which  possesses  a  circular  chamber 
like  this.  In  lire  older  examples  it  5s 
probable  a  relic  or  some  sacred  symbol 


occupied  the  cell ;  m  the  later  it  may 
have  been  an  image  of  Buddha.  No 
plans  or  details  of  ihe  Kondooty  temple 
have,  to  far  as  I  know,  been  published. 
I  speak  from  information  derived  from 
MS.  drawings. 
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Fomas  ltislii  is  probably  the  most  modern1— it  certainly  is  the  most 
richly  ornamented.  No  great  amount  of  elaboration,  however,  is  found 
in  these  examples,  inasmuch  as  the  material  in  which  they  are  excavated 
is  the  hardest  and  most  close-grained  granite  ;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  people  who  so  recently  had  been  using  nothing  but  wood 
as  a  building  material  would  have  patience  sufficient  for  labours  like 
these.  They  have  polished  them  like  glass  in  the  interior,  and  with  that 
they  have  been  content. 


Western  Chaitya  Hales. 

There  arc  in  the  Western  Ghats  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  five 
or  six  important  chaitya  caves  whose  dates  can  be  made  out,  either 
from  inscriptions,  or  from  internal  evidence,  with  very  fair  ap¬ 
proximate  certainty,  and  all  of  which  were  •  excavated,  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  before  the  Christian  Bra.  The  oldest 
of  these  is  situated  at  a  place  called  Bhaja,  four  miles  south  of 
the  great  Karli  cave  in  the  Bhore  Gliiit.  There  is  no  in¬ 
scription  upon  it,  lint  I  have  a  plan  and  several  photographs. 
From  the  woodcut  (No.  45),  it  will  he  perceived  that  it  is  a  chaitya 
hall  of  the  usual  plan,  but  of  no  great 
dimensions,  being  only  60  ft,  from  the 
hack  of  the  apse  to  the  mortices  (»  a),  in 
which  the  supports  of  the  wooden  screen 
once  stood.  From  the  woodcut  (No.  46), 
taken  from  one  of  these  photographs,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  pillars  of  the 
interior  si  ope  inwards  at  a  considerable 
and  most  unpleasing  angle.  The  rood- 
screen  which  closes  the  front  of  all  other 
caves  of  this  class  is  gone.  In  all  other 
examples  it  is  m  stone,  and  consequently 
JbyMuTmsSr)EsiafiDi!fl.““  i  n!’°  remains;  hut  in  this  instance,  being  in 
wood,  it  has  disappeared,  though  the 
holes  to  receive  its  posts  and  the  mortices  by  which  it  was  attached  to 
the  walls  are  still  there.  The  ogee  fronton  was  covered  with  wooden 
ornaments,  which  have  disappeared  ;  though  the  pin-holes  remain  by 
which  they  were  fastened  to  the  stone.  The  framework,  or  truss 
that  filled  the  upper  part  of  the  great  front  opening,  no  longer 
exists,  but  what  its  appearance  was  may  be  judged  of "  by  the 
numerous  representations  eof  itself  with  which  it  is  covered,  or 


1  A  very  detailed  account  of  all  these  caves  will  be  found  iu  Gen  GunmngbnuVs 
‘  Archeological  Report*  for  1861-62. 
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day.  Everything,  in  fact,  that  could  be  made  in  wood  remained  in 
wood,  and  only  the  constructive  parts  necessary  for  stability  were 
executed  in  the  rock. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  the  first  time  inen  undertook  to 
repeat  in  stone  forms  they  had  only  been  accustomed  to  erect  in 
wood,  they  should  have  doue  so  literally.  The  sloping  imvards  of  the 
pillars  was  requisite  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  circular  roof  in  the 
wooden  building,  but  it  must  have  appeared  so  awkward  in  stone  that  it 
would  hardly  be  often  repeated.  As,  however,  it  was  probably  almost 
universal  in  structural  buildings,  the  doorways  and  openings  naturally 
followed  the  same  lines,  hence  the  sloping  jambs.  Though  these  were 
by  no  means  so  objectionable  in  practice,  they  varied  with  the  lines  of 
the  supports,  and,  as  these  became  upright,  the  jambs  became  parallel. 
In  like  manner,  when  it  was  done,  the  architects  could  hardly  fail  to 
perceive  that  they  had  wasted  both  time  and  labour  in  cutting  away  the 
rock  to  make  way  for  their  wooden  screen  in  front.  Had  they  left  it 
standing,  with  far  less  expense  they  could  have  got  a  more  ornamental 
and  more  durable  feature.  This  was  so  self-evident  that  it  never,  so  far 
as  is  known,  was  repeated,  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  pillars  of  the 
interior  got  quite  perpendicular,  and  the  jambs  of  the  doors  quite 
parallel. 

There 'is  very  little  figure-sculpture  about  this  cave:  none  in  the 
interior,  and  what  there  is  on  the  facade  seems  to  be  of  a  very  domestic 
character.  But  on  the  pillars  in  the  interior  at  <f  and  h  in  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  45),  we  find  two  emblems,  and  at  a,  e,  and / three  others 
are  found  somewhat  rudely  formed,  but  which  occur  again  so  frequently 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  them  here. .  They  are  known  as  the 

& 


trisul.  or  trident,  the  central  point  being  usually  more  important  than 
here  shown,  the  shield,  and  the  chakra,  or  wheel.  The  two  first  arc 
generally  found  in  combination,  as  in  Woodcut  No.  83,  and  the  wheel 
is  frequently  found  edged  with  trisul  ornaments,  as  in  the  central 
compartment  of  Woodcut  No.  38  from  Amravati.  The  fourth  emblem 
here  is  the  trisul,  in  combination  with  a  face,  and  the  fifth  is  one  which 
is  frequently  repeated  on  coins  and  elsewhere,  but  to  which  no  name  has 
yet  been  given. 

The  next  group  of  caves,  however,  that  at  Bedsa,  ten  or  eleven 
miles  south  of  Karli,  shows  considerable  progress  towards  lithic 
construction.  The  screen  is  in  stone  ;  the  pillars  arc  more  upright. 
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in  i he  nut,  l.lial.  they  mv  evidently  staniblms,  and  ought  to  tfwd 
I'jvi'  instead  of  su|<|i< >rt iiur  a  verandah.  Their  capitate  (WoodeSt 
Xu.  .Mi,  |i.  IK!)  are  mure  like  the  l’ersciiolitun  than  any  others  in 
Imlia.  and  am  eaeh  siminmnted  by  horses  and  ujcphanto  bearing  men 
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of  these  two  chaitya  caves,  and  disappears  wholly  in  the  4th  or  5th 
centuries,  Imt  during  that  period  its  creator  or  less  prevalence  in  any 
building  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  we  have  of  the  relative  age  of 
any  two  examples.  In  this  cave,  as  will  he  observed,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  ornamentation  is  made  up  of  miniature  rails,  and  repetitions 
of  window  fronts  or  fajados.  It  has  also  a  semicircular  open-work 
moulding,  like  basket-work,  which  is  only  found  in  the  very  oldest 
caves,  and  is  evidently  so  misuited  for  stone-work  that  it  is  no  wonder 
it  was  dropped  very  early.  No  example  of  it  is  known  after  the 
Christian  Era.  There  is  an  inscription  in  this  cave  in  an  ancient  form 
of  letter,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  fix  its  age  al»olutely  without 
further  evidence. 

The  third  cave  is  the  chaitya  at  Nassick.  Its  pillars  internally  arc 
so  nearly  perpendicular  that  their  inclination  might  escape  detection, 
and  the  door  jambs  are  nearly  parallel. 

The  fajade,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut  (No.  52,  p.  115),  is  a  very  perfect 
and  complete  design,  but  all  its  details  are  copied  from  wooden  forms, 
and  nothing  was  executed  in  wood  in  this  cave  but  the  rafters  of  the 
roofs  internally,  and  these  have  fallen  down. 

Outside  this  cave,  over  the  doorway,  there  is  an  inscription,  stating 
that  the  cave  was  the  gift  of  a  citizen  of  Nassiek,1  in  the  reign  of 
King  Krishna,  the  second  of  the  Andrabritya  kings,  who  reigned  just 
before  the  Christian  Era,2  and  inside,  oil  the  pillars,  another  in  an 
older  form  of  character,  stating  that  it  was  excavated  in  honour  of 
King  Bailrakaraka,3  who  was  almost  certainly  the  fifth  king  of  the 
Sunga  dynasty,  and  who  ascended  the  throno  about  n.c,  129.  It  may 
be  possible  that  a  more  critical  examination  of  these  inscriptions  may 
render  their  testimony  less  absolute  than  it  now  appeal's,  but,  taking 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  architecture,  the  age  of  this  cave  hardly 
seems  doubtful.  For  myself,  I  see  no  reason  for  hesitating  to  accept 
n.c.  129  ns  the  date  of  its  inception,  though  its  completion  may  be  a 
century  later,  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  carries  back  the  caves  of  Bhaja  and 
Bedsa  to  a  period  considerably  before  that  time,  while,  on  the  other 
band,  it  as  certainly  is  older  than  the  Karl i. cave,  which  appears  to 


Karli. 

The  fourth  cave  mentioned  above,  known  as  that  at  Karli,  is 
situated  on  the  road  between  Bombay  and  Poonah,  and  is  the  finest 
of  all — the  finest,  indeed,  of  its  class.  It  is  certainly  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  most  complete  chaitya  cave  hitherto  discovered  in  India, 


1  From  a  photograph  and  an  unpub- I  !  From  Bhandarknr’s  paper,  ubimqmt. 
lished  paper  by  Professor  Bliandarkur,  3  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
road  before  the  Oriental  Congress.  I  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  v.  p.  55. 


In  this  cave  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  porch,  and 
another  on  the  lion-pillar  in  front,  which  are  certainly  integral,  and 
ascribe  its  excavation  to  the  Maharaja  Bliuti  or  Deva  Bhuti,1  who, 
according  to  the  Puranas,  reigned  B.c.  78,  and,  if  this  is  so,  they  fix 
the  age  of  this  typical  example  beyond  all  cavil. 

The  building,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  illustrations  (Nos.  08, 
54,  55),  resembles,  to  a  very  great  extent,  an  early  Christian  church 
in  its  arrangements  :  consisting  of  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  terminating 
in  an  apse  or  semidome,  round  which  the  aisle  is  carried.  The  general 
dimensions  of  the  interior  are  126  ft.  from  the  entrance  to  the  hack 
wall,  by  45  ft.  7  in.  in  width.  The  side-aisles,  however,  are  very  much 
narrower  than  in  Christian  churches,  the  central  one  being  25  ft.  7  in., 
so  that  the  others  are  only  10  ft.  wide,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
pillars.  As  a  scale  for  comparison,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  its 

1  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Hoynl  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  v.  pp.  132-3. 
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arrangement  and  dimensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  choir  of 
Norwich  Cathedra),  or  of  the  Abbayo  aux  Homines  at  Caen,  omitting 
the  outer  aisles  in  the  latter  buildings.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  at 
Norwich  and  Caen  nearly  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  aisles  in  the 
Indian  temple.  In  height,  however,  Kavli  is  very  inferior,  being  only 
42  ft.  or  perhaps  45  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  apex,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained. 

Fifteen  pillars  on  each,  side  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  ;  each 
pillar  has  a  tall  base,  an  octagonal  shaft,  and  richly  ornamented 
capital,  on  winch  kneel  two  elephants,  each  bearing  two  figures,  gene¬ 
rally  a  man  and  a  woman,  but  sometimes  two  females,  all  very  much 
hotter  executed  than  such  ornaments  usually  are.  The  seven  pillars 
behind  the  altar  are  plain  octagonal  piers,  without  either  base  or 
capital,  and  the  four  under  the  entrance  gallery  differ  considerably 
from  those  at  the  sides..  The  sculptures  on  the  capitals  supply  the 
place  usually  occupied  by  frieze  and  cornice  in  Grecian  architecture ; 
and  in  other  examples  plain  painted  surfaces  occupy  the  same  space. 
Above  tills  springs  the  roof,  semicircular  in  general  section,  but  some¬ 
what  stilted  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  its  height  greater  than  the 
semi-diameter.  It  is  ornamented  even  at  this  day  by  a  series  of 
wooden  ribs,  probably  coeval  with  the  excavation,  which  prove  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  roof  is  not  a  copy  of  a  masonry  arch, 
but  of  some  sort  of  timber  construction  which  we  cannot  now  very  well 

Immediately  under  the  semidome  of  the  apse,  and  nearly  where  the 
altar  stands  in  Christian  churches,  is  placed  the  dagoba,  in  this  instance 
a  plain  dome  slightly  stilted  on  a  circular  drum.  As  there  are  no 
ornaments  on  it  now,  and  no  mortices  for  woodwork,  it  probably  was 
originally  plastered  and  painted,  or  may  have  been  adorned  with 
hangings,  which  some  of  the  sculptured  representations  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  was  the  usual  mode  of  ornamenting  these  altars.  It  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  Tee,  the  base  of  which  is  similar  to  the  one  shown  on 
Woodcut  No.  13,  and  on  this  still  stand  the  remains  of  an  umbrella  in 
wood,  very  much  decayed  and  distorted  by  age. 

Opposite  this  is  the  entrance,  consisting  of  three  doorways,  under 
a  gallery  exactly  corresponding  with  our  roodloft,  one  leading  to  the 
centre,  and  one  to  each  of  the  side-aisles  ;  and  over  the  gallery  the 
whole  end  of  the  hall  is  open  as  in  all  those  chaitya  halls,  forming 
one  great  window,  through  which  all  the  light  is  admitted.  Tins 
great  window  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  exactly 
resembles  those  used  as  ornaments  on  the  fajadc  of  this  cave,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  Bhaja,  Bcdsa,  and  at  Nassick  described  above,  and  which 
are  met  with  everywhere  at  this  age.  Within  the  arch  is  a  frame¬ 
work  or  centering  of  wood  standing  free  (Woodcut  No.  55).  Tin's,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  is,  like  the  ribs  of  the  inferior,  coeval  with  the 
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tiwi  the  body  of  the  building,  being  52  ft.  wide,  and  is  closed  in  front 
bf  *  screen  composed  of  two  stout  octagonal  pillars,  without  cither  base 
or  capital,  supporting  what  is  now  a  plain  mass  of  rock,  but  which  w  as 
onoe  ornamented  by  a  wooden  gallery  forming  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  fafade.  Above  this  a  dwarf  colonnade  or  attic  of  four  columns 
between  pilasters  admitted  light  to  the  great  window,  and  this  again 
was  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cornice  or  ornament  of  some  sort,  though 
we  cannot  now  restore  it,  since  only  the  mortices  remain  that  attached 
it  to  the  rock. 

In  advance  of  this  screen  stands  the  lion-pillar,  in  this  instance 
a  plain  shaft  with  thirty-two  flutes,  or  rather  faces,  surmounted  by  a 
capital  not  unlike  that  at  Kcsariah  (Woodcut  No.  6),  but  at  Karli 
supporting  four  lions  instead  of  one,  aud,  for  reasons  given  above 
(p.  55),  they  seem  almost  certainly  to  have  supported  a  chakra  or 
Buddhist  wheel.  A  similar  pillar  probably  stood  on  the  opposite 
side,  but  it  has  either  fallen  or  been  taken  down  to  make  way  for 
the  little  temple  that  now  occupies  its  place. 

The  absence  of  the  wooden  ornaments  of  the  external  porch,  as 
■well  as  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  nr  which  this  temple  was  finished 
laterally,  and  the  porch  joined  to  the  main  temple,  prevents  us  from 
judging  what  the  effect  of  the  front  would  have  been  if  belonging 
to  a  free-standing  building.  But  the  proportions  of  such  parts  as 
remain  arc  so  good,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  so  pleasing,  that 
there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  such  a  design  a  tolerably 
high  rank  among  architectural  compositions. 

Of  the  interior  we  can  judge  perfectly,  and  it  certainly  is  as 
solemn  and  grand  as  any  interior  can  well  he,  and  the  mode  of  lighting 
the  most  perfect — one  undivided  volume  of  light  coming  through  a 
single  opening  overhead  at  a  very  favourable  angle,  raid  falling 
directly  on  the  altar  or  principal  object  in  the  building,  leaving  the 
rest  in  comparative  obscurity.  The  effect  is  considerably  heightened 
by  the  closely  set  thick  columns  that  divide  the  three  aisles  from  one 
another,  .as  they  suffice  to  prevent  the  boundary  walls  from  ever  being 
seen,  and,  as  there  are  no  openings  in  the  walls,  the  view  between  the 
pillars  is  practically  unlimited. 

These  peculiarities  are  found  more  or  less  developed  in  all  the 
other  caves  of  -the  same  class  in  India,  varying  only  with  the  age  and 
the  gradual  change  that  took  place  from  the  more  purely  wooden 
forms  of  these  caves  to  the  lithic  or  stone  architecture  of  the  more 
modern  ones.  This  is  the  principal  test  by  which  their  relative  ages 
can.  he  determined,  and  it  proves  incontestably  that  the  Karli  cave 
was  excavated  not  very  long  after  stone,  came  to  ho  used  as  a  building- 
material  in  India, 

There  are  caves  at  Ajuntn  and  probably  at  Jnnir  which  are  as 
old  as  the  four  just  described,  and,  when  the  history  of  cave  archi- 
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tcoturo  comes  to  be  written  in  externa,  will  supply  details  that  are 
wanting  in  the  examples  just  quoted.  Meanwhile,  however,  their 
forms  are  sufficient  to  place  the  history  on  a  firm  basis,  and  to 
explain  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  style  with  sufficient 
distinctness. 

From  the  inscriptions  and  literary  evidence,  it  seems  hardly  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  date  of  the  Karli  cave  is  about  78  B.C.,  and  that  at  Nassick 
about  120  JJ.c.  Wo  have  no  literary  authority  for  the  date  of  the  two 
earlier  ones,  hut  the  archaeological  evidence  appears  irresistible.  The 
Bha,|a  cave  is  so  absolutely  identical  in  style  with  the  Lomas  Rislii 
cave  at  Behar  (Woodcut  No.  43)  that  they  must  be  of  very  nearly 
the  same  age.  Their  pillars  and  their  doorways  slope  so  nearly  at 
the  same  angle,  and  the  essential  woodenness — if  the  expression  may 
he  used — of  both  is  so  exactly  the  same,  that,  the  one  being  of  the 
age  of  Asoka,  the  other  cannot  be  far  removed  from  the  date  of  his 
reign.  The  Bcdsa  cave  exhibits  a  degree  of  progress  so  nearly  half¬ 
way  between  the  Bliaja  and  Nassick  examples,  that  it  may  safely 
be  dated  150  to  200  B.C.,  and  the  whole  four  thus  exhibit  the  progress 
of  the  style  during  nearly  two  centuries  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  form  a  basis  from  which  we  may  proceed  to  reason  with 
very  little  hesitation  or  doubt. 


Ajunta.1 

There'  are  four  chaitya  eaves  in  the  Ajimta  series  which,  though 
not  so  magnificent  as  some  of  tlio  four  just  mentioned,  are  nearly  as 
important  for  the  purposes  of  our  history.  •  The  oldest  there  (No.  9) 
is  the  lowest  down  on  the  cliff,  and  is  of  the  smallest  class,  being 
only  45  ft.  by  23  ft.  in  width.  All  its  woodwork  has  perished,  though 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  restore  it  from  the  mortices  left  and  the 
representations  of  itself  on  the  fa<?ade.  There  are  several  inscriptions, 
but  they  do  not  seem  integral.  They  are  painted  on  the  walls,  and 
belong,  from  the  form  of  their  characters,  to  the  2nd  or  3rd  century 
of  our  era,  when  the  frescoes  seem  to  have  been  renewed,  so  that  the 
real  tests  of  its  age  are,  first,  its  position  in  the  series,  which  make 
it,  with  its  accompanying  vihara  (No.  12),  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
there  ;  the  other  test  is  the  architecture  of  its  facade,  which  so  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Nassick  chaitya  (b.c.  129)  that  it  cannot  lie  far 
off  in  date.  It  may,  however,  be  somewhat  earlier,  as  the  pillars  in 
the  interior  slope  inwards  at  a  somewhat  greater  angle,  and,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  a  test  of  age,  it  indicates  a  greater  antiquity  in  the  Ajunta 
example. 

1  For  further  particulars  regarding  the  |  Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  1842,  and  repuli- 
Ajunta  caves,  tlio  reader  is  referred  to  a  lislicd  afterwards  with  a  folio  volume  of 
paper  I  wrote  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  |  plates  to  illustrate  it. 
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almost  certainly  place  thorn  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era.1  Taking, 
however,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  and  so 
as  to  avoid  stretching  any  point  too  far,  it  would,  perhaps,  he  better 
to  assume  for  the  present  that  the  cave  belongs  to  the  1st  century 
of  our  era. 

The  facades  of  both  these  caves  are  so  much  ruined  by  the  rock 
falling  away  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  there  was  no  sculi»- 
tnre  on  the  lower  parts.  None,  certainly,  exists  in  the  interior, 
whore  everything  depends  on  painting  :  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  very  improbable  that  any  figure-sculpture  ever  adorned  the  oldest, 
while  it  seems  likely  that  even  No.  10  depended  wholly  oil  con¬ 
ventional  architectural  forms  for  its  adornment. 

The  next  cliaitya  cave  in  this  series  (No.  19)  is  separated  from 
these  two  by  a  very  long  interval  of  time.  Unfortunately,  no  in¬ 
scription  exists  upon  it  which  would  assist  in  assigning  it  any  precise 
date ;  but  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  viharas,  Nos.  16  and  17,  whose 
date,  as  w7o  shall  afterwards  see,  can  he  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty 
as  belonging  to  the  otli  century  of  our  era.  The  eave  itself, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  59),  is  of  the  smallest 
size,  nearly  the  same  as  No.  9,  of  46  ft.  4  in.  by 
23  ft.  7  in.,  and  its  arrangements  do  not  differ 
much,  but.  its  details  belong  to  a  totally  different 
school  of  art.  All  trace  of  woodwork  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  wooden  forms  are  everywhere  re¬ 
peated  in  stone,  like  the  triglyplis  and  mutnlcs  of 
the  Doric  order,  long  after  their  original  meaning 
was  lost.  More  than  this,  painting  in  the  interval 
had  to  a  treat  extent  become  disused  as  a  means 
of  decoration,  both  internally  and  externally,  and 
sculpture  substituted  for  it  in  all  monumental 
works ;  hut  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  that 
Buddha,  in  all  his  attitudes,  is  introduced  every¬ 
where.  In  the  next  woodcut  (No.  GO) — the  view7  of  the  fajado — it 
will  he  seen  horv  completely  figure-sculpture  had  superseded  the 
plainer  architectural  forms  of  the"  earlier  caves.  The  rail  ornament, 
too,  has  entirely  disappeared ;  the  window  heads  have  been  dwarfed 
down  to  mere  framings  for  masks  ;  but,  what  is  even  more  significant 
than  these,  is  that  from  a  pure  theism  or  rather  atheism  we  have 
passed  to  an  overwhelming  idolatry.  At  Karli,  the  eight  figures 
that  originally  adorned  the  porch  are  chiefs  with  their  wives,  in 
pairs.  All  the  figures  of  Buddha  that  appear  there  now  are  long 

1  These  inscriptions  are  translated  in  as  if  found  in  cave  2.  Onthenccompany- 
Bhau  Dajis’  paper  on  the  Ajunta  in-  iug  plate  they  are  described  as  one  on 
soriptions,  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  cave  10,  the  other  on  cave  12. 
the  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  viii.  p.  OS, 
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anA  that  the  year  000  is  not  far  from  its  true  date.  Jts  chief  interest 
is  in  showing  how  nearly  Buddhism  was  approximating  to  Brahmanism 
when  the  catastrophe  took  place  which  expelled  the  former  from  the 
<!onntry  of  its  birth. 


Ellora. 

The  celebrated  Viswakarma  cave  at  Ellora  is  a  chaiiya  of  the  first 
class,  intermediate  in  age  between  the  two  last-described  caves  at 
Ajanta,  or  it  may  be  as  modern  as  the  last.  There  are  unfortunately  no 
inscriptions  nor  any  traditions1  that  wonld  assist  in  fixing  its  age,- 
which  must  consequently  depend  wholly  on  its  position  in  the  series 
and  its  architectural  peculiarities. 

The  dimensions  of  this  cave  are  considerable,  85  ft.  by  43  ft.,  and 
the  inner  end  is  entirely  blocked  up  by  the  dagoba  winch,  instead  of 
being  circular  as  in  all  the  older  examples,  has  a  frontispiece  attached 
to  it  larger  than  that  in  cave  No.  19  at  Ajunta,  which,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No,  60,  makes  it  square  in  front.  On  this  addition  is  a  figure 
of  Buddha  seated  with  his  feet  down,  and  surrounded  by  attendants 
and  flying  figures  in  the  latest  style  of  Buddhist  art.  In  the  roof,  all 
the  ribs  and  ornaments  are  cut  in  the  rock,  though  still  copied  from 
wooden  prototypes,  aud  the  triforium  has  sculptured  figures  as  in 
Nos.  1!)  and  26  of  Ajunta.  Its  most  marked  characteristic,  however, 
is  the  facade,  where  for  the  first  time  we  miss  the  great  horseshoe 
opening,  which  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  all  previous  examples. 
We  can  still  trace  a  reminiscence  of  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
window  in  the  centre  (Woodcut  No.  63,  p.  128)  ;  but  it  was  evidently 
considered  necessary,  in  this  instance,  to.  reduce  the  size  of  the 
opening,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  wliy  this  was  the  case.  At  Bedsa, 
Karli,  Kenheri  and  elsewhere,  there  was  a  verandah  or  porch  with  a 
screen  in  front  of  the  great  window,  which  prevented  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  reaching  it,  and  all  the  older  caves  had 
wooden  screens,  as  at  Karli,  from  which  curtains  could  be  hung  so 
as  to  modify  the  light  to  any  desired  extent.  At  Ellora,  no  screen 
could  ever  have  existed  in  front,  and  wooden  additions  had  long  ceased 
to  be  used,  so  that  it  consequently  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  opening.  In  the  two  later  chaityas  at  Ajunta,  this  is 
effected  by  simply  reducing  their  size.  At  Ellora  it  wTas  done  by 
dividing  it.  If  we  had  the  structural  examples  in  which  this  change 
was  probably  first  introduced,  we  might  trace  its  progress  ;  but,  ns 
this  one  is  the  only  example  we  have  of  a  divided  window,  we  must 


'  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  in  the  second  1000  years  heforo  his  day.  This  might 
volume  of  the  1  Bombay  literary  Trnnsae-  be  true  if  applied  to  the  llrnhnian- 
tions,’  quotes  a  tradition  ihsMhn  Ellora  ical  Kailas,  but  hardly  to  any  liuddhist 
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Kenheri. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  frequently  described  chaityas  in 
India  is  that  ou  the  island  of  Salsette,  in  Bombay  Harbour,  known 
as  the  great  Kenheri  cave.  In  dimensions  it  belongs  to  the  first  rank, 
being  88  ft.  6  in.  by  89  ft.  10  in.,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  its  date  is 
now  almost  absolutely  fixed.  In  the  verandah  there  is  an  inscription 
recording  that  the  celebrated  Buddhaghosha  dedicated  one  of  the 
middle-sized  statues  in  the  porch  to  the  honour  of  the  lord  Bhagawau,1 
and  in  the  same  porch  another  inscription  records  the  execution  of  the 
great  statues  of  Buddha  by  “  Gotamiputra’s  imperial  descendant  Sri 
Yadnya  Sat  Kami.”  2  Now  we  know  that  the  first-named,  Buddha¬ 
ghosha,  went  on  his  mission  to  Ceylon,  b.c.  HO,5  and  he  is  not  known 
ever  to  have  returned  to  India  ;  and  Yadnya  Sri  has  always  been 
assumed  to  have  lived  108-128,  generally  it  must  be  confessed  on  the 
mistaken  etymology  of  confounding  his  name  with  that  of  Yucgai  of 
the  Chinese.  That,  however,  is  apparently  only  a  translation  of  the 
“  Moon  beloved  king,”  and  more  applicable,  consequently,  to  Chandra 
Sri  or  Chandragupta.  who  was  his  contemporary.  The  true  basis 
for  the  determination  of  his  date  is  the  Puranic  chronology,  which, 
for  this  period  seems  indisputable.4  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  con¬ 
junction  of  these  two  names  here  in  this  cave  settles  their  date,  and 
settles  also  the  age  of  the  cave  as  belonging  to  the  early  years  of  the 
5th  century,  at  the  time  when  Fa  Ilian  was  travelling  in  India. 

This  being  so,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  the  architecture  of 
the  cave  should  exhibit  some  stage  of  progress  intermediate  between 
cave  No.  10  and  cave  No.  19  of  Ajunta,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
apparent  here  ;  the  Kenheri  cave  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  great  cave 
at  Karli,  but  in  so  inferior  a  style  of  art  that,  when  I  first  saw  it,  I 
was  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  an  age  of  Buddhist  decrepitude,  when 
the  traditions  of  true  art  had  passed  away,  and  men  were  trying 
by  spasmodic  efforts  to  revive  a  dead  art.  This  being  now  proved  not 
to  be  the  case,  the  architecture  of  tins  cave  can  only  he  looked  upon 
as  an  exceptional  anomaly,  the  principles  of  whose  design  arc  unlike 
anything  else  to  he  found  in  India,  emanating  probably  from  some 

he  able  to  recover. 

internally  tlm  roof  .was  ornamented  with  timber  miters,  and 
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fastened  to  the  rook  still  remain  ;  and  the  screen  in  front  has  all  the 
mortices  anti  other  indications,  as  at  Karli,  proving  that  it  was 
intended  to  he  covered  with  wooden  galleries  and  framework.  What 
is  still  more  curious,  the  figures  of  chiefs  with  their  wives,  which 
adorn  the  front  of  the  screen  at  Karli,  are  here  repeated  literally,  but 
copied  so  badly  as  not  at  first  sight  to  he  easily  recognisable.  This  is 
the  more  strange  as  it  occurred  at  an  age  when  their  place  was  reserved 
for  figures  of  Buddha,  and  when,  at  Karli  itself,  they  were  cutting 
away  the  old  sculptures  and  old  inscriptions,  to  introduce  figures  of 
Buddha,  either  seated  cross-legged,  or  borne  on  the  lotus,  supported 
by  Naga  figures  at  its  base.1 

In  front  of  this  cave  is  a  dwarf  rail  which,  with  the  knowledge 
we  now  have,  would  in  itself  be  almost  sufficient  to  settle  the  age,  in 
spite  of.  these  anomalies  (Woodcut  No.  64).  Unfortunately  it  is  so 
weather-worn  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  all  its  details :  hut 
comparing  it  with  the  Uautamiputra  rail  (Woodcut  No.  32)  and  the 
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Amravati  rail  (Woodcut  No.  86),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  all 
those  complications  that  were  introduced  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries, 
but  which  were  discontinued  in  the  5th  and  6th,  when  the  rail  in  any 
’shape  fell  into  disuse  as  an  architectural  ornament.2 

The  evidence  in  fact  seems  complete  that  this  cave  was  excavated 
in  the  early  years  of  the  5th  century  ;  hut,  admitting  this,  it  remains 
an  anomaly,  the  like  of  which  only  occurs  once  again  so  far  as  I  know 
in  the  history  of  Indian  architecture,  and  that  in  a  vihara  at  Nassick 
of  the  same  age,  to  he  described  hereafter. 


1  A  tolerably  correct  representation  of 
these  sculptures  is  engraved  in  Langle’s 
1  Hiudostan,’  vol.  ii.  p.  81, after  Niebuhr. 
The  curious  part  of  the  tiling  is,  that  the 
Buddhist  figures  of  the  Karli  fayade 
are  not  copied  here  also,  from  which  I 
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iL  will)  llio  ehaitya  and  vihara  at  Bhaja  or  Bedsa  (Woodcuts  Nos.  4(1 
and  4!)),  wo  arc  enabled  to  realise  the  progress  and  changes  that 

centuries  that  elapsed  between  them. 


Kholvi. 


Not  far  from  Dliumnar  is  another  series  of  caves  not  so  extensive, 
hut  interesting  as  being  probably  the  most  modern  group  of  Buddhist 
eaves  in  India.  No  very  complete  account  of  them  has  yet  been 
published,1  but  enough  is  known  to  enable  us  to  feel  sure  how 
modern  they  are.  One,  called  Arjun’s  House,  is  a  highly  ornamented 
dagoba,  originally  apparently  some  20  ft.  in  height,  but  the  upper 
paid  being  in  masonry  has  fallen  away.  Inside  this  is  a  cell  open  to 
the  front,  in  which  is  a  cross-legged  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  showing 
an  approach  to  the  Hindu  mode  of  treating  images  in  their  temples, 
which  looks  as  if  Buddhism  was  on  the  verge  of  disappearing. 

The  same  arrangement  is  repeated  in  the  only  excavation  here 
which  can  be  called  a  ehaitya  hall.  It  is  only  26  ft.  bv  13  ft.  inter¬ 
nally  ;  hut  the  whole  of  the  dagoba,  which  is  S  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
been  hollowed  out  to  make  a  cell,  in  which  ail  imago  of  Buddha  is 
enshrined.  The  dagobas,  in  fact,  here — there  are  three  standing  by 
themselves — have  become  temples,  and  only  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Hindus  by  their  circular  forms.2 

It  is  -probably  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject  now, 
as  most  of  the  questions,  both  of  art  and  chronology,  will  be  again 
touched  upon  in  the  next  chapter  when  describing  the  viharas  which 
were  attached  to  the  chaityas,  and  were,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  same 
establishments.  As  mere  residences,  the  viharas  may  be  deficient  in 
that  dignity  and  unity  winch  characterises  the  chaityas,  but  their 
number  and  variety  make  up  to  a  great  extent  for  their  other  defi¬ 
ciencies  :  and  altogether  their  description  forms  one  of  the  most 
-  interesting  chapters  in  our  history. 


’  The  plates  ill  Gen.  Cunningham’s 
‘  Archaeological  Reports,’  vol.  ii.  pi.  70 
and  74,  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of 

these  caves. 

2  The  particulars  of  the  architecture 


ningham’s  report  above  alluded  to.  I 
entirely  agree  with  him  as  to  their  age, 
and  am  surprised  Dr.  Irnpey  could  be 
so  mistaken  regarding  them.  ‘  Journal 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,’  vol.  v.  p.  330,  el,  seqq. 
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VIHARAS,'  OK  MONASTERIES. 


We  are  almost  more  dependent  on  rock-cut  examples  for  o 
ledge  of  the  Viharas  or  monasteries  of  the  Buddhists  tha 
for  that  of  their  Chaityas  or  churches  :  a  circumstance  m< 
regretted  in  this  instance  than  in  tlic  other.  In  a  cha 
the  interior  is  naturally  the  principal  object,  and  where 
of  the  architect  would  be  principally  lavished.  Next  woi 
the  facade.  The  sides  and  apse  are  comparatively  msignifi 
incapable  of  ornament.  The  fagades  and  the  interior  can  b 
expressed  in  the  rock  as  when  standing  free  ;  but  the  case  is 
with  the  viharas.  A  court  or  hall  surrounded  with  cells  : 
imposing  architectural  object.  Where  the  court  lias  gallerie 
three  storeys  in  height,  and  the  pillars  that  support  these  a 
carved,  it  may  attain  an  amount  of  picturesqueness  we  fin( 
old  hostelries,  or  of  that  class  of  beauty  that  prevails  in  t 
of  Spanish  monasteries.'  Such  was,  I  believe,  the  form  mai 
Indian  structural  viharas  may  have  taken,  but  which  coul 
he  repeated  in  the  rock  :  and.  unless  some  representations 


1  Throughout  this  work  the  term  “  Vi-  The  name  was  used  to 
hara  ”  is  applied  only  to  monasteries,  the  from  stupas  or  towers,  v 
abodes  of  monks  or  hermits.  It  was  not,  relic  shrines,  or  erected 
however,  used  in  that  restricted  sense  places  or  events,  and 
only,  in  former  times,  though  it  has  been  donees  or  simulated  to 
80  by  all  modern  writers.  Hioucn  Thsang,  tained  images,  till  the 
for  instance,  calls  the  Great  Tower  at  style,  ns  at  Kholvi.  1 
Buddh  Gaya  a  vihara,  and  describes  only  a  theory :  it  may,  b< 
>  similar  towers  at  Nalauda,  200  and  300  a  certainty.  Strictly  sj 
feet  high,  as  viharas.  Tho  ‘  Mahawanso  ’  donees  ought  probnb 
also  applies  the  term  indiscriminately  to  Sangharamas,  but,  to  nv 
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There  was,  however,  I  believe,  another  form  of  Vibara  even  less 
eapabfo  of  being  repeated,  in  the  rock.  It  was  pyramidal,  and  is  the 
original  of  all  the  temples  of  southern  India,  lake,  for  instance,  a 
description  of  one  mentioned  both  by  Fa  Hian  and  Hioucn  Thsang,' 
though  neither  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  ever  saw  it,  which 
accounts  in  part  for  some  absurdities  in  the  description  “  The 
building,”  says  Fa  Hian,  “  has  altogether  five  storeys.  The  lowest  is 
shaped  into  the  form  of  an  elephant,  and  has  500  stone  cells  in  it ; 
the  second  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  and  has  400  chambers  ;  the  third 
is  shaped  like  a  horse,  and  has  300  chambers  ;  the  fourth  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ox,  and  has  200  chambers  ;  and  the  fifth  is  in  the  shape  of- 
a  dove,  and  has  100  chambers  in  it  ” — and  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Hiouen  Thsang  is  practically  the  same.2  At  first  sight  this  looks  wild 
enough  ;  but  if  we  substitute  the  assertion  that  the  several  storeys  were 
adorned  with  elephants,  lions,  horses,  &c.,  we  get  a  mode  of  decoration 
which  began  at  Karli,  where  a  great  range  of  elephants  adorn  the 
lower  storey,  and  was  continued  with  variations  to  Hullabid,  where, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  all  these  five  animals  are,  in  the  13th  century, 
superimposed  upon  one  another  exactly  as  here  recounted. 

The  opposite  woodcut  (No.  G6),  taken  from  one  of  the  raths  at  Maha- 
vellipore,  probably  correctly  represents  such  a  structure,  and  I  believe 
also  the  form  of  a  great  many  ancient  viharas  in  India.  The  diagram 
(No.  67)  is  intended  to  explain  what  probably  were  the  internal  ar¬ 
rangements  of  such  a  structure.  As  far  as  it  can  be  understood  from 
the  rock-cut  examples  we  have,  the  centre  was  occupied  by  halls  of 
varying  dimensions  according  to  height,  supported  by  wooden  posts 
above  the  ground-floor,  and  used  as  the  common  day-rooms  of  the 
monks.  The  sleeping-cells 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  68,  69) 
were  apparently  on  the 
terraces,  and  may  have 
been  such  as  are  fre¬ 
quently  represented  in  the 
bas-reliefs  at  Bharhut  and 
elsewhere.  Alternately 
they  seem  to  have  been 
square  and  oblong,  and 
with  smaller  apartments 
between.  Of  course  we  must  not  take  too  literally  a  representation 
of  a  monastery,  canned  out  sohdly  in  the  rock  for1  a  different  purpose, 
as  an  absolutely  correct  representation  of  its  original.  The  import¬ 
ance,  however,  of  this  form,  as  explaining  the  pecnharities  ol  sub- 
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sequent  Buddhist  and  Dravidian  architecture,  is  so  great  that  it  is 
well  worth  quoting  here,  though  this  will  be  more  evident  in  the 
sequel  than  it  can  be  at  present.  In  construction  the  breadth,  in 
a  structural  building,  would  probably  have  been  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  height  than  in  this  example,  but  that  is  of  little  consequence 
l'or  our  present  purposes. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  realise 
the  form  of  buildings  from  verbal  descriptions  only,  and  the  Chinese 
Pilgrims  were  not  adepts  at  architectural  definitions.  Still  -Hioucn 
Thsang’s  description  of  the  great  Nalanda  monastery  is  important,  and 
so  germane  to  our  present  subject  that  it  cannot  Wall  be  passed  over. 

This  celebrated  monastery,  which  was  the  Monte  Cassino  of  India 
for  the  first  five  centuries  of  our  era,  was  situated  thirty-four  miles 
south  of  Patna,  and  seven  miles  north  of  the  old  capital  of  Raja- 
grilia.  'If  not  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  Nagar- 
juna  in  the  1st  century,  he  at  all  events  resided  there,  introducing  the 
Mahayana  or  great  translation,  and  mating  it  the  seat  of  that  school  for 
Central  India.  After  his  time  six  successive  kings  had  built  as  many 
viharas  on  this  spot,  when  one  of  them  surrounded  the  whole  with 
a  high  wall,  which  can  still  be  traced,  measuring  1600  ft.  north  and 
south,  by  400  ft.,  and  enclosing  eight  separate  courts.  Externally  to 
this  enclosure  were  numerous  stupas  or  tower-like  viharas,  ten  or 
twelve  of  which  are  -easily  recognised,  and  have  been  identified,  with 
more  or  less  certainty,  by  General  Cunningham,  from  the  Pilgrim’s 
description.1  The  genera]  appearance  of  the  place  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  : — “  In  the  different  courts  the  houses  of  the 
monks  were  each  four  storeys  in  height.  The  pavilions  liad  pillars 
ornamented  with  dragons,  and  had  beams  resplendent  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow' — rafters  richly  carved — columns  ornamented 
with  jacb,  painted  red  and  richly  chiselled,  and  balustrades  of  carved 
open  work.  The  lintels  of  the  doors  were  decorated  with  elegance, 
and  the  roofs  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of  brilliant  .colours,  w'kicli 
multiplied  themselves  bv  reflection,  and  varied  the  effect  at  every 
moment  in  a  thousand  manners.”  Or  as  he  enthusiastically  sums 
up  : — “  The  Sangharamas  of  India  are  counted  '  by  thousands,  but 
there  are  none  equal  to  this  in  majesty  or  richness,  or  the  height 
of  their  construction.” 2 

Prom  what  we  know'  of  the  effects  of  Burmese  monasteries  at  the 
present  day  this  is  probably  no  exaggeration  ;  and  W'ith  its  groves  of 
Mango-trees,  and  its  immense  tanks,  which  still  remain,  it  must  have 
been,  as  he  says,  “  an  enchanting  abode.”  Here  there  resided  in  his 
time — within  and  without  the  walls — 10,000  priests  and  neophytes,  and 


1  ‘  Archeeological  Reports.’  vol.  i.  p.  28,  I  21  Hioue 
plate  16.  I 
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religion  and  philosophy  were  taught  from  a  hundred  chairs,  and  here 
consequently  our  Pilgrim  sojourned  for  five  years,  imbibing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Law  of  Buddha.  What  Cluny  and  Clairvanx  were 
to  France  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Nalauda  was  to  Central  India,  the 
depository  of  all  true  learning,  and  the  foundation  from  which  it  spread 
over  all  the  other  lands  of  the  faithful  ;  hut  still,  as  in  all  instances 
connected  with  that  strange  parallelism  which  existed  between  the  two 
religions,  the  Buddhists  kept  five  centimes  in  advance  of  the  Christians 
in  the  invention  and  use  of  all  the  ceremonies  and  forms  common  to 
both  religions. 

It  would  indeed  ®e  satisfactory  if  the  architecture  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  monastery  could  be  restored  and  its  arrangements  made  clear. 
Something  has  been  done  by  Cunningham1  towards  this,  and 
excavations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Broadley  and  Captain  Marshall'. 
The  former  it  is  feared  has  destroyed  more  than  he  has  restored,  and 
liis  drawings  are  so  imperfect  as  to  he  utterly  unintelligible.  The 
latter  has  not  yet  published  his  discoveries.  Nothing,  however, 
would  probably  better  repay  a  systematic  exploration  than  this  cele¬ 
brated  spot,  if  undertaken  by  some  one  accustomed  to  such  researches, 
and  capable  of  making  detailed  architectural  drawings  of  what  is 

If,  however,  it  should  turn  out,  as  hinted  above,  that  the  whole  of 
the  superstructure  of  these  viliaras  was  m  wood,  cither  fire  or  natural 
decay  may  have  made  such  havoc  among  all  that  remains  of  them,  as  to 
leave  little  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  explorer.  Wliat  has  been  done 
iu  this  direction  certainly  affords  no  great  encouragement  to  hope  for 
much.  At  Sultangunge,  near  Mongliyr,  a  large  vihara  was  cut  through 
by  the  railway,  hut  except  one  remarkable  bronze  statue  of  Buddha  2 
nothing  was  found  of  importance.  The  monastery  apparently  consisted 
of  two  large  courtyards  surrounded  by  cells.  What  was  found,  however, 
could  only  have  been  the  foundations,  as  there  were  no  doorways  to  the 
apartments  or  means  of  communication  between  eacli  other  or  with  the 

The  vihara  excavated  by  Captain  Kittoe  and  Mr.  Thomas,  at 
Sarnath,  seems  certainly  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  All  that 
remained  was  a  scries  of  some  twenty  cells  and  four  larger  halls 
surrounding  a  pillared  court  50  ft.  square.  On  one  side  woe  three 
cells  evidently  forming  a  sanctuary,  as  is  frequently  found  in  the  later 
rock-cut  examples.* 

’  The  excavations  conducted  by  General  Cunningham,  at  the  same 
place,  are  hardly  more  satisfactory  in  their  result.  The  two  buildings 
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lie  explored  seem  to  bear  the  relation  to  one  another  of  a  vihara  fiO  ft. 
square  over  all,  and  a  temple  of  little  more  than  half  these  dimensions 
with  a  projecting  porch  on  each  face.1  Only  the  foundation  of  these 
buildings  now  remains,  and  nothing  to  indicate  how  they  were  originally 

We  may  eventually  hit  on  some  representation  which  may  enable 
us  to  form  definite  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  till  we  do  this  we 
probably  must  be  content  with  the  interiors  as  seen  in  the  rock-cut 
examples. 


Bengal  Caves. 

None  of  the  Behai'  caves  can,  properly  speaking,  be  called  viharas,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  generally  used,  except  perhaps  the  Son 
Bliaudar,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  General  Cunningham  identifies 
with  the  Sattapanni  cave,  in  front  of  which,  the  first  convocation  was 
held  543  B.c.  It  is  a  plain  rectangular  excavation,  33  ft.  9  in.  long  by 
17  ft.  wide,  and  11  ft.  7  in.  to  the  springing  of  the  curved  roof.2  It 
has  one  door  and  one  window,  but  both,  like  the  rest  of  the  cave, 
without  mouldings  or  any  architectural  features  that  would  assist  in 
determining  its  age.  The  jambs  of  the  doorway  slope  slightly  inwards, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  give  an  idea  of  great  antiquity.  .  In  front  there 
was  a  wooden  verandah,  the  mortice  holes  for  which  are  still  visible  in 
the  front  wall. 

The  other  caves,  at  Barabar  and  Nagarjuna.  if  not  exactly  chaityas 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  to  the  western  caves,  were  at 
least  oratories,  places  of  prayer  and  worship,  rather  than  residences. 
One  Arhat  or  ascetic  may  have  resided  in  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  necessary  services.  There  are  no  separate  cells  in  them, 
nor  any  division  that  can  be  considered  as  separating  the  ceremonial 
from  the  domestic  uses  of  the  cave,  and  they  must  consequently,  for  the 
present  at  least,  be  classed  as  chaityas  rather  than  viharas. 

The  case  is  widely  different  when  we  turn  to  the  caves  in  Orissa, 
which  are  among  the  most  interesting,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
most  .anomalous,  of  all  the  caves  in  India.  They  are  situated  in  two 
isolated  hills  of  sandstone  rock,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack  and 
five  from  Bhuvaneswar.  The  oldest  are  in  the  hill  called  Udayagiri ; 
the  more  modern  in  that  portion  designated  Khandagiri.  They  became 
Jaina  about  the  lOtli  or  11th  century,  and  the  last-named  hill  is 
crowned  by  a  Jaina  temple,  erected  by  the  Malrarattas  in  the  end  of  the 
last  century. 


’  For  this  and  the  oilier  Sarnath  re¬ 
mains  see  Cunningham's  4  Archaeological 
Reports,’  vol.  i.  p.  114,  et  seqq.,  plates 
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Wfelt  we  know  of  the  age  of  tlie  older  caves  is  principally  derived 
from  *  long  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  oldest,  known  as  the  Hathi 
Gtunpha,  fir  Elephant  Cave.1  From  it  wo  learn  that  it  was  engraved 
bjC  a  king  called  Aira,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  ICalinga  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  and' spread  his  power  by  conquest  over  neighbouring 
rajas.  He  seems  at  first  .to  have  vacillated  between  the  Brahmanical 
and  Buddhist  faiths,  but  finally  to  have  adopted  the  latter  and 
distributed  infinite  alms.  Among  other  good  works,  he  is  said  “  to  have 
constructed  subterranean  chambers; — oaves  containing  a  chaitya  temple, 
and  pillars.” 

Pateographicaliy,  the  forms  of  the  letters  used  in  this  inscription 
are  identical  with  those  used  by  Asoka  in  the  copy  of  his  edicts  on  the 
Aswatama  rock  close  by,  and  that  recently  found  at  Aska,  near  the 
northern  corner  of  the  Cliilkya  lake.  The  first  presumption,  therefore, 
is  that,  they  may  be  of  about  the  same  date.  This  is  justified  by  the 
mention  of  Nanda  in  the  past  tense,  while  there  seems  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  he  was  one  of  the  kings  of  tliat  name  who  immediately 
preceded  the  revolution  that  placed  Chandragupta  on  the  throne. 
Beside  these,  there  are  other  indications  in  this  inscription  which  seem 
to  make  it  almost  certain  that  Aira  was  contemporary  with  the  great 
Mauryan  dynasty  of  Magadha ;  but  whether  he  preceded  or  followed 
Asoka  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Still  it  appears  unlikely  that  Asoka  would 
have  been  allowed  to  set  up  two  copies  of  his  edicts  in  the  dominions 
of  such  powerful  kings  as  Aira  and  liis  father  seem  to  have  been,  and  as 
unlikely  that  Aira  should  make  such  a  record  without  some  allusion 
to  the  previously  promulgated  edicts,  had  they  then  existed.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Aira  lived  before  Asoka,  and,  if  so, 
that  this  is  the  oldest  inscription  yet  found  in  India.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  cave  in  which  it  is  found  is  certainly  the  oldest  here.  It 
is  a  great  natural  cavern,  the  brow  of  which  has  been  smoothed  to 
admit  of  this  inscription,  hut  all  the  rest  remains  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Close  to  it  is  a  small  cave,  the  whole  “  fronton  ”  of  which  over 
the  doorway  is  occupied  by  a  great  three-headed  Naga,  and  may  be 
as  old  as  the  Hathi  cave.  The  inscription  on  it  merely  says  that  it 
is  the  unequalled  chamber  of  Chulakanna,  who  seems  also  to  have 
excavated  another  cave,  here  called  the  Pawan  Gabha,2  or  Purification 
Cave.  . 

Besides  these,  and  smaller  caves  to  bo  noticed  hereafter,  the  great 
interest  of  the  Udayagiri  caves  centres  in  two — the  so-called  Ganesa 
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cave,  and  that  called  the  Raj  Rani,  or  Rani  Hanspur,  from  a  tradition 
— Hindu — that  it  was  excavated  by  the  Rani  of  Lelat  Indra  Kcsari,  the 
celebrated  builder  of  the  BImvancswar  temple  in  the  7th  century. 

The  former  is  a  small  cave,  consisting  of  two  cells,  together  BO  ft. 
long  by  10  ft.  wide,  in  front  of  which  is  a  verandah,  slightly  longer, 
that  was  once  adorned  with  five  pillars,  though  only  three  are  now 
standing  (Woodcut  No.  70).  There  is  an  inserip- 
i  the  Kutila  characters,  de¬ 
dicating  it  to  Jaganath ;  but  this  is  evidently  an 
addition  iD  modern  times.1  The  style  of  the 
architecture  may  be  Judged  of  from  the  annexed 
1  aSeToa'toiin'.0  woodcut,  representing  one  of  its  pillars  (Wood- 
cut  No.  71).  They  are  of  extreme  simplicity, 
being  square  piers,  changing  into  octagons  in  the  centre  only,  and 
with  a  slight  bracket  of  very  wooden  construction  on  each  face.  The 
doorways  leading  into  the  c 
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02  ft.  long,  opening  into  four  cells  (Woodcut  No.  72),  the  lower,  41 
ft.,  opening  into  three.  All  the  doors  loading  into  these  cells  have 
jambs  sloping  slightly  inwards,  winch  is  itself  a  sufficient  indication 
that  the  cave  is  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era,  it  may  be,  by  a  century 
or  thereabouts.  Of  the  nine  pillars  of  the  upper  verandah  only 
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ti»&  fcemaiu  standing,  and  these  much  mutilated,  while  all  the  six 
rf  the  tower  storey  have  perished.  It  seems  as  if  from  inexperience 
the  eSdvators  had  not  left  sufficient  substance  to  support  the  mass 
of.  rock  above  ;  and  probably,  in  consequence  of  some  slight  shocks 
of  ah  earthquake,  the -mass  above  fell  in,  bearing  everything  before 
it.  Either  then,  or  at  some  subsequent  period,  an  attempt  has  been 
Blade  to  restore  the  lower  verandah  in  wood,  and  for  this  purpose 
.»  chaise  has  been  cut  through  the  sculptures  that  adorned  its  hack 
wall,  and  they  have  been  otherwise  so  mutilated  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to-  make  out  their  meaning.  Fortunately,  those  of  the 
upper  verandahs  are  tolerably  entire,  though  in  some  parts  they,  too, 
have  been  very  badly  treated. 

Besides  this,  which  may  be  called  the  main  body  of  the  building, 
two  wings  project  forward  ;  that  on  the  left  40  ft.,  that  on  the  right 
20  ft. ;  and,  as  these  contained  cells  on  both  storeys,  the  whole 
afforded  accommodation  for  a  considerable  number  of  inmates. 

The  great  interest  of  these  two  caves,  however,  lies  in  their 
sculptures.  In  the  Ganesa  cave  there  are  two  bas-reliefs.  The  first 
represents  a  man  asleep  under  a  tree,  and  a  woman  watching  over 
him.  To  them  a  woman  is  approaching  leading  a  man  by  the  hand, 
as  if  to  introduce  him  to  the  sleeper.  Beyond  them  a  man  and  a 
woman  are  fighting  with  swords  and  shields  in  very  close  combat, 
and  behind  them  a  man  is  carrying  off  a  naked  female  in  his  arms.1 

The  second  bas-relief  comprises  fifteen  figures  and  two  elephants. 
There  may  be  in  it  two  successive  scenes,  though  my  impression  is,  that 
only  one  is  intended,  while  I  feel  certain  this  is  the  case  regarding 
the  first.  In  .the  Raj  Rani  cave  the  second  bas-relief  is  identical,  in 
all  essential  respects,  with  the  first  in  the  Ganesa.  but  the  reliefs 
that  precede  and  follow  it  represent  different  scenes  altogether.  It 
is,  perhaps,  in  vain  to  speculate  what  episode  this  rape  scene  repre¬ 
sents,  probably  some  local  tradition  not  known  elsewhere :  its  greatest 
iuterest  for  our  present  purposes  is 'that  the  first  named  is  singu¬ 
larly  classical  in  design  and  execution,  the  latter  wilder,  and  botli 
in  action  and  costume  far  more  purely  Indian.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  Bharhut  sculptures,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  we  would  have 
pronounced  those  in  the  Ganesa  cave  the  oldest,  as  being  the  most 
perfect.  The  Bharliut  sculptures,  however,  having  shown  us  how- 
perfect  the  native  art  was  at  a  very  early  date,  have  considerably 
modified  our  opinions  on  this  subject  :  and  those  m  the  Rani  cave, 


1  There  is  artery  faithful  drawing  of  j  sign,  Onlcutta.  and  photographs  of  these 
this  bas-relief  by  Kittoe  in  the  ‘Journal  j  easts,  with  others  of  flic  caves,  are  now 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vol.  I  belnro  me.  noilucqd  copies  of  some  of 
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being  so  essentially  Indian  in  their  style,  now  appear  to  me  tile 
oldest.  Those  in  the  (lanesa  Gmnpba,  as  more  classical,  may  have 
been  executed  by  some  Havana  artist  at  a  subsequent  age,  but  still 
both  seem  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era.1  The  other  bas-reliefs  in 
the  Raj  Rani  cave  .represent  scenes  of  hunting,  fighting,  dancing, 
drinking,  and  love-malcing — anything,  in  fact,  but  religion  or  praying 
in  any  shape  or  form.  From  the  sculptures  at  Sanchi  and  Bharhut, 
we  were  prepared  to  expect  that  we  should  not  find  any  direct 
evidence  of  Buddhism  m  any  sculptures  anterior  to  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  Era ;  but  those  at  this  place  go  beyond  these  in  that 
respect.  Nothing  here  can  bo  interpreted  as  referring  to  any  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Sakya  Muni,  or  to  any  known  jataka,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  we  shall  ever  discover  the  legends  to  which  they 
refer.  Besides  these  bassi-relievi,  there  is  in  the  Rani  cave  a  figure, 
in  high  relief,  of  a  female  (?)  riding  on  a  lion.  Behind  him  or  her, 
a  soldier  in  a  kilt,  or  rather  the  dress  of  a  Roman  soldier,  with  laced 
boots  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg — very  similar,  in  fact,  to  those 
represented  Plate  28,  fig.  1,  of  ‘Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,’  as 
strangers  paying  their  addresses  to  the  three-storeyed  dagoba — and 
behind  this,  again,  a  female  of  very  foreign  aspect. 

In  another  cave  of  the  same  group,  called  the  Jodcv  Garbha,  and 
of  about  the  same  age,  between  the  two  doorways  leading  to  the  cell, 
a  sacred  tree  is  being  worshipped.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  usual 
rail,  and  devotees  and  others  are  bringing  offerings.3 

In  another,  probably  older  than  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned, 
called  Ananta  Garbha.  are  two  bassi-relievi  over  the  two  doorways  : 
one  is  devoted,  like  the  last,  to  Tree  worship,  the  other  to  the  honour 
of  Sri  ( vide  ante,  p.  01).  She  is  standing  on  her  lotus,  and  two 
elephants,  standing  likewise  on  lotuses,  arc  pouring  water  over  her.3 
The  same  representation  occurs  once,  at  least,  at  Bharhut,  and  ten 
times  at  Sanchi,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  earliest  instance  of 
honour  paid  to  god  or  man  in  Indian  sculptures. 

One  other  cave  deserves  to  he  mentioned  before  leaving  TJdayagiri. 
It  is  a  great  boulder,  carved  into  the  semblance  of  a  tiger’s  head, 
with  his  jaws  open,  and  his  throat,  as  it  should  bo,  is  a  doorway 
leading  to  a  single  cell  (Woodcut  No.  73).  It  is  a  caprice,  but  one 
that  shows  that  those  who  conceived  it  had  some  experience  in  the 


1  That  there  were  Yavauas  iu  Orissa 
about  this  time  is  abundantly  evident, 
.from  the  native  authorities  quoted  by  1 
Stirling — *  Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xv.  p. 
258,  et  seqq.  These  represent  them  as 
coming  from  Kashmir,  and  Babul  Des, 
or  Persia,  and  one  account  names  (he 
invader  as  Hangslia  Deo,  which  looks  : 
very  like  Hn.shka,  or  Huvislika  (the  , 


brother  of  Kauishka).  whose  inscriptions 
are  found  at  Muttra. —  Cunningham, 
‘  Archaeological  Reports,’  vol.  .ii.  p.  82,  et 
$eqq. 

■  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  cf 
Bengal,:  vol.  vii:  plate  42.  ‘Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship,’  plate  100. 

5  'Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,’  plate 
100,  p.  105. 
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)m  the  form  of  the  diameters 
mdonbtedly  anterior  to  the 


before  they  undertook  it 
which  are  engraved  upon  it,  it. 

Christian  Bra,  but  how  nmeh 
is  difficult  to  say. 

From  whatever  point  of 
view;  they  are  looked  at,  these 
Orissan  caves  are  so  unlike 
anything .  that  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  Buddhist,  that  it 
may,  well  be  asked  whether 
we  are  justified  in  ascribing 
their  excavation  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  that  religion  at  all 
Not  only  is  there  no  figure 

of  Buddha,  in  the  conventional  forms  and  attitudes  by  which  1 
s  afterwards  recognised,  lint  there  is  no  scene  which  can  be  intei 


n  his  life,  nor  any  of  the  jntakas 
5  prefigured.  There  is  no  dagoba 
i  the  sculptures,  no  ebaitya  cave,  no 
fact  that  is  usually  considered 


preted  as  representing  any  e 
in  which  his  future  greatness  v 
in  the  caves1  or  represented  i 
wheel  emblem,  nor  anything  J 
emblematical  of  that  religion. 

■  When  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  it,  however,  we  do  detect 
the  Swastica  and  shield  emblem  attached  to  the  Aim.  inscription,  and 
the  shield  and  trisul  ornament  over  the  doorways  in  the  older  caves, 
and  these  we  know,  from  what  we  find  at  Bharhnt  and  Sanchi,  and  at 
Bhaja  (ante,  p.  112),  wore  considered  as  Buddhist  emblems  in  these 
places.  But  were  they  exclusively  so  ?  The  trisul  ornament  is  found 
on  the  coins  of  Kadphiscs,  in  conjunction  with  the  bull  and  trident  of 
Siva,2  and  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Swastica,  and  it 
may  be  even  the  shield,  were  not  used  by  other  and  earlier  sects. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears,  to  be  that  hitherto  our  knowledge 
of  Buddhism  has  been  derived  almost  exclusively  from  books,  which 
took  their  present  form  only  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
or  from  monuments  erected  after  the  corruptions  of  the  Malmyaua  intro¬ 
duced  by  Nagarjuna,  and  those  who  assisted  at  the  fourth  convocation 
held  by  Kanishka  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  We  now  arc  able 
,to  realise  from  the  sculptures  of  Bharhut,  of  these  eaves,  and  of  the 
Sanchi  gateways,  and  the  older  western  caves,  what  Buddhism  really 
was  between  the  ages  of  Asoku  and  Kanishka.  and  it  is  a  widely 
different  thing  from  anything  written  in  the  books  we  possess,  or 
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represented  afterwards  in  sculptures  or  paintings.  Whether  we 
shal]  ever  recover  any  traces  of  what  Buddhism  was  between  the 
death  of  Sakya  Muni  and  Asoka,  is  more  than  doubtful.  If  found,  it 
would  probably  be  even  more  unlike  the  present  Buddhism  than  that 
of  the  intermediate  period.  Judging  from  what  we  have  hitherto 
found,  it  looks  as  if  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  pure  worship  of  trees 
by  a  Naga  or  serpent-reverencing  race,  on  whose  primitive  faith 
Asoka  engrafted  the  teachings  of  Sakya  Muni.  There  were  Buddhists, 
of  course,  in  India  before  Asoka’s  time,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  they 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  dig  caves  or  erect  monuments.  None  at 
least  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  till  they  are  we  must  be  content 
to  stop  our  backward  researches  with  such  a  group  of  monuments  as 
these  TJdayagiri  eaves. 


Western  'Vihara  Caves. 

There  are  at  least  four  Yiharas  which  we  know  for  certainty  were 
excavated  before  the  Christian  Era,  There  are  probably  forty,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  edited  with  such  care  as  to  enable  us  to  feel 
confident  in  affixing  dates  to  them.  The  four  that  are  known  are 
those  attached  to  the  chaityas  at  Bhaja  and  Bedsa  (Woodcuts  Nos. 
45,  49),  and  the  two  oldest  at  Ajuuta,  Nos.  12  and  11.  Those  at 
Karli'  are  probably  coeval  with  the  great  chaitya  itself,  but,  strange  to 
say,  they  have  never  been  drawn  or  investigated,  so  that  we  really 
know  little  or  nothing  about  them.  At  Junir  there  are  several,  which 
arc  very  old,  and  at  Sana  and  Tulaja,  in  Gfujerat,  there  are  several  of 
very  ancient  date,  but  thev,  like  those  at  Jumr,  are  too  imperfectly 
known  to  be  quoted  as  authenticated  examples  of  the  period. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  that  attached  to  the  chaitya  at  Bhaja 
{ante,  Woodcut  No.  45).  It  is  five-celled ;  three  of  these  have  single 
stone  beds  in  them,  one  is  double-bedded,  and  one,  apparently  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  superior,  is  without  that  uncomfortable  piece  of  furniture. 
In  front  of  these  are  two  Iona4  stone  benches  at  either  end  of  a  hall 
>53  ft.  in  length.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  hall  was  always  open 
as  at  present,  but,  if  it  was  closed,  it  was  by  a  wooden  screen  like  the 
chaitya  beside  it,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  age.  They  are 
indeed  parts  of  one  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bedsa 
vihara,  though  placed  a  little  further  apart.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  are  three  cells  with  stone  beds  m  the  verandah  of  the  chaitya, 
and  a  fourth  was  commenced  when  apparently  it  was  determined  to"' 
remove  the  residence  a  little  further  off,  and  no  instance,  I  believe, 
occurs  afterwards  in  which  they  were  so  conjoined,  till  at  least  a  very 
late  date,  when,  as  at  Dhumnar  (Woodcut  No.  05),  all  the  parts  got 
again  confouuded  together.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  49)  it  is  exceptional  m  form,  being  apsidal  like  the  chaitya  itself. 
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It  is  not  clear  whether^this  is  a  copy  of  any  existing  wooden  erection, 
or  whether  it  was  that,  being  the  first  attempt  at  an  independent 
vihara  in  the  rock,  they  thought  it  ought  to  resemble  a  cliaitya  in 
plan.  My  impression  is  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation ;  such 
an  arrangement  in  a  free-standing  structure  intended  for  a  residence 
would  be  absurd,  but  xve  are  here  assisting  at  the  “  incunabula  ”  of  the 
style,  and  must  not  be  surprised  at  anomalies. 

Number  12  at  Ajunta  is  merely  a  square  hall,  measuring  36  ft.  7  in. 
each  way.  It  has  no  pillars,  and  its  only  ornament  consists  of  seven 
horseshoe  arches,  four  of  which  are  over  the  doors  of  cells,  the  other  three 
only  ornamental.  Unfortunately,  the  rock  over  its  front  has  given  way, 
and  carried  with  it  the  facade,  which  probably  was  the  most  ornamental 
part  of  the  design. 

Number  11  is  a  step  in  advance  of  this  one,  there  being  four 
pillars  in  its  centre  (Woodcut  No.  74).  It  has  nine  cells,  hut  is  without 
any  sanctuary  or  ritual  arrangement. 

In  age,  it  seems  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  cliaitya  No.  10,  to  which  it 
evidently  belongs,  and  like  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  transitional  example, 
dating  about  the  Christian  Era,  or 
rather  before  that  time. 

The  most  marked  characteristic 
of  these  early  viharas  on  tl 
side  of  India,  is  that  unlike  their 
eastern  contemporaries,  they  are  wholly 
devoid  of  figure-sculpture  :  no  bassi- 

relievi,  not  even  an  emblem,  relieves  the  severity  of  then'  simplicity. 
Over  the  doorways  of  the  cells  there  are  the  usual  horseshoe  arches, 
copied  from  the  windows  of  the  great  chaityas,  and  the  invariable 
Buddhist  rail  repeated  everywhere  as  a  stringcourse,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  pillar  or  pilaster  to  relieve  the  monotony. 

There  do  not  at  present  seem  to  exist  any  data  sufficient  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  this  curious  difference  between  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  figure-sculpture  in  the  east,  and  its  total  absence  in  the 
west  in  the  pre-Christian  Era  eaves,  and  the  problem  must  lie  relegated 
for  further  inquiries.  Looking,  however,  at  the  progress  made  of  late 
years  in  these  subjects,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  solution  is  not  far 
off,  and  will,  when  reached,  throw  fresh  light  on  the  early  history  of 
Buddhism.  Meanwhile,  it  may  lie  worthy  of  remark,  ihnt  I  be  only 
liviug  representation  that  is  common  to  both  sides  of  India,  is  the 
presence  of  the  three-headed  Naga  on  the  i'ajade  of  the  XasMrh 
cliaitya  (Woodcut  No.  62),  and  its  appearance  in  a  similar  pn-iiinn 
on  the  Clmlakarma  and  Anunta  caves  at  Udavagiri  in  Orissa.  It  p  ini . 
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WWW  is  that  in  which  twenty  pillars  are  placed  in  the  floor,  so  as 
t»  support  the  roof,  six  on  each  side,  counting  the  comer  pillars  twice. 
There  we  several  of  these  large  caves  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere;  and 
one  SfcBagh,  on  the  Tapty,  represented  in  the  last  woodcut  (No.  76), 
iua,  besides  the  ordinary  complement,  four  additional  pillars  in  the 
o^rtW;  these  were  introduced  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  rock  not 
being  sufficiently  homogeneous  and  perfect  to  support  itself  without  this 
additional  precaution. 

These— which  might  be  classed,  according  to  the  terms  used  in 
Greek  architecture,  as  astyle,  when  having  no  pillars  ;  distylo,  when 
with  two  pillars  in  each  face ;  tetrastyle,  with  four  ;  and  hexastyle  - 
with  six — form  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  division  of  these 
excavations,  and  with  slight  modification  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
modem  series. 

The  forms,  however,  of  many  are  so  various  and  so  abnormal,  that 
it  would  require  a  far  more  extended  classification  to  enable  us  to 
describe  and  include  them  all.  In  many  instances  the  great  depth  of 
the  cave  which  this  square  arrangement  required  was  felt  to  he  incon¬ 
venient  ;  and  a  more  . 

'iij.IT 

Durbar  cave  at  Sal-  fell^  ,  F  0  c  Ji?  &  □  c  gi  r _ M 

sette  (Woodcut  No.-  fifjj  '  '  “ _ |.t 

77),  where,  besides,  y’-rHi  0  •  c  |r~r  s 

the  sanctuary  is  pro-  [ '-iqj  D  n  [— j  g 

jected  forward,  and  _ r _ p 

assists,  with  the  Vkkr-.f  f  °  t_ ’  r~r~n-'  3  .  i 

pillars,  to  support  t  °  °  “  °  '  '  '  '  7“  '  i 

the  roof.  In  some  y  r 

examples  this  is  W&u''  ^ 

carried  even  further,  "■  u«"iMrc«ie,sniscKw  ^ivoma  ram  by  ok  Auttm-o 
aud  the  sanctuary, 

standing  boldly  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  forms  in  reality 
the  only  support.  This,  however,  is  a  late  arrangement,  and  must  be 
considered  more  as  an  economical  than  an  architectural  improvement. 
Indeed  by  it  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  whole  composition  are  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 


Nasstck  Vijiaius. 

The  two  most  interest, mg  series  of  caves  for  the  investigation  ol 
the  history  of  the  later  developments  ol  the  Viliam-  ■system,  are  those 
at  Nassick  and  Ajunta.,  The  latter  is  by  far  the  .most  extensive,  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-six  first-class  caves,  four  of  which  are  ebanyas. 
The  latter  group  numbers,  it  is  true,  seventeen  excavations,  but 
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only  six  or  seven  of  these  can  be  called  first-class,  and  it  possesses 
only  one  chaitya.  The  others  are  small  excavations  of  no  particular 
merit  or  interest.  Ajunta  has  also  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
greater  portion  of  the  paintings  which  once  adorned  the  walls  of  all 
viharas  erected  subsequently  to  the  Christian  Era,  while  these  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  at  Nassiok,  though  there  seems  very  little 
doubt  that  the  walls  of  all  the  greater  viharas  there  were  once  so 
ornamented.  This  indeed  was  one  of  the  great  distinctions  between 
them  and  the  earlier  primitive  cells  of  the  monks  before  the  Christian 
Era.  Tim  Buddhist  church  between  Asoka  and  Kanislika  was  in  the 
same  position  as  that  of  Christianity  between  Constantine  and  Gregory 
the  Great,  It  was  the  last-named  pontiff  who  inaugurated  the  Middle 
Ages  with  all  their  pomp  and  ceremonial.  It  might,  therefore,  under 
certain  .  circumstances  be  expedient  to  describe  the  Ajunta  viharas 
first  ;  but  they  are  singularly  deficient  in  well-preserved  inscriptions 
containing  recognisable  names.  Kassick,  on  the  other  hand,  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  this  respect,  and  the  history  of  the  series  can  be  made  out  with 
very  tolerable  approximative  certainty.1 

The  only  difficulty  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  series.  If  the  chaitya 
cave  was,  as  above  stated,  commenced  129  years  before  Christ,  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  vihara  of  the  same  age  attached  to  it.  but  such 
does  not  seem  to  exist.  There  is  indeed  a  small  vihara  close  to  it, 
and  on  a  lower  level  than  those  now  on  each  side  of  it,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  likely  to  be  what  we  are  looking  for,  than  they  are.  It 
is  a  simple  square  hall  measuring  14  ft.  each  way,  with  two  square 
cells  in  three  of  its  sides,  the  fourth  opening  on  a  verandah  with  two 
octagon  pillars  in  front.  The  only  ornament  of  the  interior  is  a  horse¬ 
shoe  arch  over  each  opening,  connected  with  a  simple  Buddhist  rail. 
In  every  detail  it  is  in  fact  identical  with  the  two  old  viharas  Kos. 
12  and  11  Ajunta,  and  certainly  anterior  to  the  Christian  Era  :  but  it 
bears  an  inscription  of  Krishna  Baja,  and  he  seems  almost  certainly 
to  be  the  second  of  the  Andrabritya  race,  and  he  ascended  the  throne 
B.c.  8,  or  120  years  after,  the  time  we  are  looking  for.2  But  for  this 


1  These  inscriptions  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  b7  Lieut.  Breit,  with  translations 
by  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  p.  39,  et  seqq., 
plates  1  to  1G.  They  were  afterwards 
revised  by  Messrs.  E.  IV.  and  A.  A.  West 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  same  journal, 
p.  37,  el  seqq ,  and  translated  by  Professor 
Bliandarkar  in  a  paper  not  yet  published, 

also  been  assisted  by  manuscript  plans 


I  have  not  seen  the  caves  myself,  I  fancy 
that  I  can  realise  all  their  main  features 
without  difficulty. 

;  Professor  Bbandarkar,  in  ids  paper 
on  these  inscriptions,  passes  over  the 
i  inscriptions  in  the  interior  of  the  chaitya.  c 
:  without  alluding  to  them  in  any  way! 
Is  it  that  there  is  any  mistake  about 
them?  and  that  the  cave  is  a  century 
more  modern  than  they  would  lead  us 
In  suppose?  The  answer  is  probably  to 
be  obtained  on  tbe  spot,  and  there  only. 
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As  architectural  details  would  accord  perfectly  with  those  of  the 
chaitya,  and  the  age  ascribed  to  it :  but  the  inscriptions  may  have 
been  aided  afterwards.  if  this  is  not  so,  the  only  suggestion  that 
occoni  to  me  is  that,  as  originally  executed,  the  chaitya  had  a  forecourt, 
and  that  the  cells  were  in  this,  as  at  Bedsa  and  Sana,  but  that  having 
fallen  away,  from  some  flaw  in  the  rock,  was  entirely  removed,  and 
at  a  subsequent  time  that  on  the  right  was  added  at  a  height  of  6  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  chaitya,  that  on  the  left  at  12  ft., 
about  the  same  datum,1  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  they 
were' part  of  the  original  conception. 

Turning  from  these,  which  practically  belong  to  the  last  chapter 
rather  than  to  this,  the  interest  is  centred  in  three  great  viharas, 
the  oldest  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  Nahapaua  (Woodcut  No.  78),  the 
second  that  of  Gantamipntra,  and 
the  third  that  of  Tadnya  Sri — if  my 
chronology  is  correct,  their  dates 
arc  thus  fixed,,  in  round  numbers, 
as  a.d.  100,  300,  and  400. 

The  two  principal  viharas  at 
Nassiek,  Nos.  3  and  8,  are  so  similar 
ill  dimensions  and  in  all  their  ar- 
o  c  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  between  their 
plans  on  paper.  They  are  both 
square  halls  measuring  more  than  40  ft.  each  side,  without  any  pillars 
iu  the  centre,  and  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sixteen  cells  of  nearly 
the  same  dimensions.  On  the  fourth  side  is  a  six-pillared  verandah,  in 
the  one  case  with  a  cel]  at  each  end,  in  the  other  with  only  one  cell, 
which  is  the  most  marked  distinction  between  the  two  plans.  The 
architecture,  too,  is  in  some  respects  so  similar  that  we  can  hardly 
hesitate  in  assuming  that  the  one  is  an.  intentional  copy  of  the  other. 
It  is  in  fact  the  problem  of  the  great  cave  at  Kcnhcri,  being  a  copy 
of  that  at  Karli  repeated  here.2  Only  the  difference  in  ago  between 
the  two  chaityas  being  five  centuries,  the  degradation  in  style  is 
greater  than  here,  where  it  appears  to  be  little  more  than  two. 

The  pillars  in  the  verandah  of  cave  No.  8  (Woodcut,  No.  79,  p.  150) 
are  so  similar  to  those  in  the  great  Karli  chaitya,  that  if  it  should  turn 
out,  as  Justice  Newton 3  supposes,  that  Nahapana  was  the  founder  of  the 
'  Samyat  era,  50  B.C.,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  architecture  to  con¬ 
tradict  such  a  date.  According  to  Mr.  West,  “  the  pillars  are  shorter 

'  ‘  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  |  where  the  pillars  of  the  two  caves  are 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  viii.  p.  40.  |  contrasted  as  here. 

*  Ante,  p.  129.  See  also  plate  11  of!  3  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
my  folio  work  on  the  > Rock-ont  Temples,’  !  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  ix.  p.  19. 
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twm  the  last  woodcut  (No.  80),  lost  much  of  the  elegance  of  those 
last  described.  Instead  of  the  graceful  bell-shaped  Persian  capitals, 
We  have  the  pudding-  forms  that  afterwards  became  so  prevalent.  The 
shafts  are  straight  posts,  and  have  no  bases,  and  the  whole  shows  an 
inferiority  not.  to  be  mistaken.  The  richly  carved  and  sculptured 
doorway  also  belongs  to  a  much  more  modern  age.  Besides  this, 
there  are  three  things  here  which  prove  almost  incontestably  that  it 
belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the  Amravati  tope  erected  in  the  4th  century 
— the  rail  in  front,  already  given  (Woodcut  No.  86),  the  pilaster  at  the 
end  of  the  verandah,1  and  the  bas-relief  of  a  dagoba,  which  occupies  the 
same  position  on  the  back  wall  in  this  cave  that  the  man  with  the  club 
occupies  in  No.  8.  It  has  the  same  attendants,  and  the  same  superfluity 
of  umbrellas,  as  are  found  there,2  so  that  altogether  the  ago  of  the 
excavation  can  hardly  be  considered  doubtful. 

Cave  No.  12  is  a  small,  viliara,  the  central  hall  being  30  ft.  by  23 
ft.,  and  with  only  four  colls  on  one  side.  Considerable  alterations 
have  been  attempted  in  its  iutcrior  at  some  date  long  subsequent  to 
its  first  excavation,  to  adapt  it  apparently  to  Hindu  worship.  Its 
verandah,  however,  consisting  of  two  attached  and  two  froc-standiti"' 
columns,  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  age  as  the  Nahapana  cave  No  8 
An  inscription  upon  it  states  that  it  was  excavated  bv  Indragmdatta, 
prince  regnant  under  Patamitralca  of  the  northern  region.3  None  of 
these  names  can  be  recognised,  but  they  point  to  an  age  when  toreurn 
kings,  possibly  of  the  Punjab, 
ruled  tills  country  by  satraps. 

The  great  viliara  beyond  the 
clmitya  cave,  and  12  ft.  above  its 
level,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  series,  not  only  from  its 
size,  but  from  its  ordinance  and 
date  (Woodcut  No.iU).  The  hall 
is  GO  ft.  in  depth  by  40  ft.  wide 
at  the  outer  end,  increasing  to 
45  ft.  at  the  inner,  and  with 
eight  cells  on  either  side.  Tlie 
most  marked  peculiarity,  hoiv- 
ever,  is  that  it  has  a  regular 
sanctuary  at  its  inner  end,  with 

two  richly  -  carved  pillars  in  8i.  Yniny.i  sri  c*«,  s»«ck. 

front  (Woodcut  No.  82,  p.  152),  Mi.  nar^eE^o 

and  within,  a  colossal  figure  of 

Buddha,  seated,  with  flying  and  standing  attendants,  dwarpals,  dwarfs, 

•  ‘Tree  awl  Serpent  Worship,’  wood-!  3  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
cut  12,  p.  92.  i  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  v.  p.  S5. 

2  Ibid.,  plates  Si,  91,  97,  et ptmim.  : 
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.described.  Buddha  is  there  represented  in  i 
sitting,  accompanied  by  chowiie  bearers,  fly 


Fortunately  we  have 
in  this  «tve  ari  inscription 
containing  a  well-known 
name.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  excavated  by  the  wife 
of  the  comniander-m-chief 
of  the  Emperor  Yadnya 
Sri,  Sat  Kami,  descendant 
of  Knur  Gautamiputra.  in 


act  year  to  which  this  date 
*  refers ;  probably  it  was 
only  regnal,  but  it  does 
not  seem  doubtful  that 
this  king  reigned  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  5th 
century,  and  we  conse¬ 
quently  have  in  this  cave 
a  fixed  point  on  which  to 
base  our  calculations  for  the 
period  about  the  time. 

Beyond  this  there  is 
sess.)  still  another  excavation, 

No.  i7 — it  can  hardly  be 
ignlar  shapie,  and  covered  with  sculpture 
more  modem  than  that  of  the  cave  last 
ipresented  in  all  his  attitudes,  standing  or 
rie  bearers,  flying  figures,  dwarfs,  &c.  On 
nt  figure  of  him  attaining  Nirvana,  which 
ern  date.  Besides  these,  there  are  Dyani 
all  the  modern  pantheon  of  Buddhism, 
lfusion,  as  in  ah  the  most  modem  caves, 
from  its  sculpture  and  the  form  of  its 
it  to  the  last  age  of  Buddhist  art',  say 
The  pillars  approximate  closely  in  style  to 
id  ill  the  Brahmanical  caves  at  Ell  ora, 
ave  been  assigned  to  dates  varying  from  1 

aid  about  the  Nassick  caves  than  their 
;d  seem  at  first  sight  to  justify,  but  they 
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We  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  purely  Buddhist  groups,  and  they 
hwe  hardly  yet  been  alluded  to  in  European  books.  Their  great 
merit,  however,  is  that  they  belong  to  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  older  Indian  dynasties,  known  as  the  Andrabrityas,  Sata  ICarnis, 
or  Qjffcavahanas.  .Being  of  purely  Indian  extraction,  they, .  however, 
did  net  coin  money  like  the  Punjab  dynasties,  nor  their  contempora¬ 
ries  and  rivals  the  Sab  kings  of  Gnjerot,  who  brought  the  art  with 
them  When  they  came  as  conquerors  from  the  north-west,  where 
they  had  learnt  the  art  from  the  Greeks.  This  dynasty  has,  conse¬ 
quently,  been  overlooked  by  numismatists  and  others,  and  can  only 
be  rehabilitated  by  tbeir  inscriptions  and  their  architectural  work,  on 
which  these  are  found  inscribed. 


A.tukta*  Viharas. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  central  group  of  the  four  oldest  caves 
at  Ajuuta  forms  the  nucleus  from  which  the  eaves  radiate  north  and 
south — eight  in  one  direction,  and  fourteen  in  the  other.  It  seems, 
however,  that  there  was  a  pause  in  the  excavation  of  caves  after  the 
first  great  effort,  and  that  they  were  then  extended,  for  some  time  at 
least,  in  a  southern  direction.  Thus  caves  Nos.  13  to  20  form  a 
tolerably  consecutive  series,  without  any  violent  break.  After  that, 
or  it  may  be  contemporaneously  with  the  last  named,  may  be  grouped 
Nos.  8,  7,  and  6  ;  and,  lastly,  Nos.  21  to  26  at  one  end  of  the  scries, 
and  Nos.  1  to  5  at  the  other,  form  the  latest  and  most  ornate  group  of 
the  whole  series.1 

As  above  explained  of  the  central  four,  three  are  certainly  anterior 
to  the  Christian  Era,  One,  No.  10,  being  transitional  in  some  of  its 
features,  may  belong  to  the  1st  century,  and  be  consequently  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  gateways  at  Sanchi.  After  this  first  effort,  however; 
came  the  pause  just  alluded  to,  for  Nos.  13,  14,  and  15,  which  are  the 
only  caves  we  cau  safely  assign  to  the  next  three  centuries,  are  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant,  either  in  extent  or  in  richness  of  detail. 

Leaving  these,  we  come  to  two  viharas,  Nos.  16  and  17,  which  are 
the  most  beautiful  here,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  paintings, 
probably  the  most  interesting  viharas  in  India. 

No.  16  is  a  twenty-pillared  cave,  measuring  about  65  ft,  each  way 
(Woodcut  No.  83,  p.  154),  with  sixteen  cells  and  a  regular  sanctuary. 
,  in  which  is  a  figure  of  Buddha,  seated,  with  his  feet  down.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  interior  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
woodcut  (No.  84)  in  outline,  but  only  a  coloured  representation  in  much 


1  The  caves,  it  may  be  explained,  wore  ;  first  cave  there  being  NV  I,  the  luat 
numbered  consecutively,  like  houses  in  u  accessible  cave  at  the  southern  oinl  being 
street,  beginning  at  the  north  end,  the  j  No.  2G. 
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@»st®  detail  could  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  cll'ccl  produced  l,y  its 
deoot&tiou.  All  the  wails  are  covered  with  frescoes  representing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Buddha,  or  from  the  legends  of  saints,  and  the  roof  ami 
pillars  by  arabesques  and  ornaments,  generally  of  great  health  „f  mnlim  . 
heightened  by  the  most  harmonious  colourin'' 

No.  17,  which  is  very  similar  in  plan,  is  generally  known  as  ilm 


at  one  end  of  its  verandah,  which  was  mistaken  I. 
ti  celestial  emblem.  The  general  (.'fleet  of  its  arel 
may  be  gathered  from  the  above  woodcut  (\o.  s.',j 
or  from  the  next  woodcut  (Xo.  nil)  represent ina  <>t 
tt  larger  settle,  front  which  the  curiously  wooden  t 
roof  will  he  1  sitter  observed  Limit  from  the  photoer.- 
the  iisutd  mode  of  forming  flat  or  terraced  tools 
throughout  India,  and  which  intis*  ■  | it-  ttL I y  dm  - 
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m  the  5tli  century  at  all  events.  As  may  be  gathered 
;  illustrations  the  pillars  in  these  caves  are  almost  in¬ 


definitely  varied,  generally 


pillars  in  any  one  cave 
are  at  all  like  those 
in  any  other.  In 
each  cave,  however, 
there  is  a  general 
harmony  of  design 
and  of  form,  which 
prevents  their  variety 
from  being  unpleas- 
ing.  The  effect  on 
the  contrary  is  sin¬ 
gularly  harmonious 
and  satisfactory. 
The  great  interest 
of  these  two  caves 
lies,  however,  in 
their  frescoes,  which 
represent  Buddhist 
legends  on  a  scale 
and  with  a  distinct¬ 
ness  found  nowhere 
else  in  India.  The 
sculptures  of  Am- 

which  may  be  con¬ 
temporary,  or  only 
slightly  earlier — are 
what  most  nearly 
approach  them :  but, 

painting  admits  of 
greater  freedom  and 
greater  variety  of 
incident  than  sculp¬ 
ture  ever  does,  and 
certainly  in  this 
instance  vindicates 
its  claim  to  greater 
phonetic  power. 
Many  of  the  frets 

and  architectural  details  painted  on  the  roofs  and  pillars  of  those 
and  in  viharas  are  also  of  great  elegance  and  appropriateness, 
and,  when-  combined  with  the  architecture,  make  up  a  whole  nn- 
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riVtSed  in  India  for  its  ethnographic  as  well  as  for  its  architectural 

bewtf^. 

Fortunately  the  age  of  these  two  oaves  is  not  doubtful  ;  there  is 
a  long  inscription  on  each,  much  mutilated  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
of  which  enough  can  be  made  out  to  show  that  they  were  excavated 
by  kings  of  the  Yindhyasacti  race,  one  of  whom,  Pravarasena,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  inscription  on  No.  10,  married  a  daughter  of 
Maharaja ;  Deva,  alias  Chandra-gupta.1  We  have  inscriptions  of  the 
last  king  dated  82  and  93  of  the  Gupta  era,  or  in  a.d.  400  and  41], 
and  his  son-in-law  may  probably  have  reigned  a  few  years  later.  Wo 
may  consequently  safely  place  these  two  caves  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  century.  They  are  thus  slightly  more  modem  thau  the  Yadnya 
Sri  oave,  No.  15,  at  Nassick,  which  is  exactly  the  result  we  would 
expect  to  arrive  at  from  their  architecture  and  the  form  of  their 
sanctuaries. 

Their  great  interest,  therefore,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
consists  in  their  being  almost  unique  specimens  of  the  architecture 
and  arts  of  India  during  the  great  Gupta  period,  when  Theodosius  II. 
was  emperor  of  the  East,  and  at  a  time  when  Bahrain  Gaur,  the 
Sassanian,  is  said  to  have  visited  India.  He  reigned  420  to  440  ;  if  he 
did  visit  India,  it  must  have  been  wliile  they  were  in  course  of  being 
ex-cavafed.2 

Nos.  18,  19,  and  20  succeed  this  group,  both  in  position  and  in 
style,  and  probably  occupied  the  remaining  half  of  the  5th  centiuy  in 
construction,  bringing  down  our  history  to  about  a.d.  500. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  direction,  the  cave-diggers  seem 
to  have  turned  back  and  excavated  Nos.  8,  7,  and  0.  The  last  named 
is  the  only  two-storeyed  cave  at  Ajunfca,  and  would  be  very  interesting 
if  it  were  not  so  fearfully  ruined  by  damp  and  decay,  owing  to  the 
faulty  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  excavated.  No.  7  has  a 
singularly  elegant  verandah,  broken  by  two  projecting  pavilions.3 
Internally,  it  is  small,  and  occupied  by  a  whole  pantheon  of  Buddhas. 
It  resembles,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  respect,  No.  17  at  Nassick,  with 
which  it  is,  no  doubt,  contemporary. 

There  still  remain  the  five  first  caves  at  the  northern  end,  and 
the  six  last  at  the'  southern  :  one  of  these  is  a  chaitya,  the  other  ten 
are  viharas  of  greater  or  less  dimensions.  Some  arc  only  commenced. 


1  ‘  Journal  'Burnaby  Branch  of  the  j  and  female  attendants.  Wliat  the  story 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,’  voh  viil.  p.  56.  1  is,  is  not  known,  but  the  poisons  ropro- 
See  also,  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  \  scnlcd  are  not  Indians,  but  Persians,  and 
of  Bengal/  vol.  v.  p.  726.  !  the  costumes  those  of  the  Sass:mitm 

s  Curiously  enough,  on  tbo  roof  of  this  i  period.  Copies  of  these  pictures  by  Mr. 
cave  there  arc  four  square  compavtments  ,  Griffith  are  now  exhibited  in  the  India 
representing  the  same  sceue,  in  different  •:  Museum  at  Kensington, 
maimers— a  king,  or  very  import  nit  per-  I  s  ‘Punk  out  Temples/  pi  S. 
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hi  id  two,  Nos.  4  anil  24,  which  were  intended  to  have  been  the  finest 
of  the  scries,  arc  loft  in  a  very  incomplete  state  :  interesting,  however, 
as  showing  the  whole  process  of  an  excavation  from  its  commencement 
to  its  completion.  Both  these  were  intended  to  be  28-pillared  caves, 
and  the  hall  of  No.  4  measures  84  ft.  by  89  ft. 

Caves  Nos.  1  and  2  are  among  the  most  richly-sculptured  of  the 
caves.  The  fapa.de,  indeed,  of  No.  I  is  the  most  elaborate'  and  beautiful 
of  its  class  at  Ajuuta,  and  with  the  corresponding  caves  at  the  opposite 
end  conveys  a  higher  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  decorative  sculpture 
had  attained  at  that  age  than  anything  else  at  Ajunta.  With  the 
last  chaifcya,  which  belongs  to  this  group,  these  caves  carry  our  history 
down  certainly  into  the  7th  century.  The  work  iu  the  unfinished  caves, 
I  fancy,  must  have  been  arrested  by  the  troubles  which  took  place  in 
Central  India  about  the  year  650,  or  shortly  afterwards,  when,  I  fancy, 
the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists  commenced,  and  after  which  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  any  community  of  that  faitli  would  have  leisure 
or  means  to  carry  out  any  works,  on  such  a  scale  at  least,  as  these 
Ajunta  viharas. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  without  a  much  greater  amount  of 
illustration  than  is  compatible  with  the  natirne  of  this  work,  to  convey 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  them  any  idea  of  the  various  points  of 
interest  found  in  these  caves  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete 
series  of  illustrations  of  them  may  be  one  day  given  to  the  world.  The 
materials  for  this  nearly  existed  when  the  disastrous  fire  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  in  1860,  destroyed  Major  Gill’s  facsimiles  of  the  paintings, 
which  can  hardly  now  he  replaced.1  A  good  deal,  however,  may  be, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  he,  done,  as  they  afford  a  complete  series  of 
examples  of  Buddhist  art  without  any  admixture  from  Hinduism,  or 
any  other  religion  extending  from  200  years  before  Christ  to  600  or  700 
years  after  his  era ;  and  besides  illustrating  the  arts  and  feelings 
of  those  ages,  they  form  a  chronomefcric  scale  by  which  to  judge  of, 
and  synchronise  other  known  series  with  which,  however,  they  differ 
in  several  important  particulars.  For  instance,  at  Ajunta.  there  is  no 
sinsle  example  of  those  bell-shaped  Persian  capitals  to  pillars,  with 


1  Eight  large  lithographic  plates  illus¬ 
trating  these  oaves  will  be  found  in  my 
work  on  the  ‘  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,’ 
1813.  In  1861 1  published  a  small  volume 
containing  fifty-eight  photographic  illus- 


Bombay,  has  been  employed  to  n 
as  far  as  it  can  now  be  done,  the  f: 
destroyed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  fii 
lie  is  successful,  these  curious  pai 
may  still  be  made  available  for  tl 
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<w><wy*  *•“  V  nor  »  ^crc  any  example  of  animals  with  ridow 
<*”"*«#■  *he  capitals,  such  as  are  found  at  Bedsa,  Karli,  Nassick, 
Hataettc,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Ghats.  These  differences  seem  to  point 
to  a  westwa  influence,  Persian,  Saka,  or  Scythian,  or  by  whatever  name 
wc  like  to  designate  it,  which  chid  not  penetrate  so  far  inland  as  Ajunta 
or  Ellon*,  bat  was  confined  to  those  regions  whore  we  know  the  forcdmi 
influence  prevailed.  ' 

These,  and  many  more  ethnographic  distinctions  in  architecture 
will,  no  doubt,  ho  brought  out  by  careful  examination  and  com¬ 
parisons,  from  which,  when  made,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
most  important  results  will  bo  derived. 


Baoh. 

At  a  distance  about  150  miles  a  little  west  of  north  from  Ajunta, 
and  thirty  miles  west  of  Manclu,  near  a  little  village  of  the  name  of 
Bagh,  there  exists  a  series  of  viharas  only  little  less  interesting  than 
the  later  series  at  Ajunta.  They  are  situated  in  a  secluded  ravine  in 
the  side  of  the  range  of  hills  that  hounds  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda 
on  the  north,  and  were  first  visited  or  at  least  first  described  by 
Lieutenant  Dangerfield,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘  Transactions  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.’  They  have  since  been  described  more 
in  detail  by  Dr.  Impey  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ‘  .Journal  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.’  Unfortunately  the  plates  that 
were  to  accompany  that  paper  were  not  published  with  it,  but  being 
deposited  by  the  author  in  the  library  of  the  India  Office,  they  are 
now  before  me, 'and  from  them  and  from  this  paper  the  principal  details 
that  follow  have  been  gleaned. 

The  series  consists  of  eight  or  nine  viharas,  some  of  them  of  the 
very  first  class,  but  no  chaitya  hall,  nor  does  any  excavation  of  that 
class  seem  ever  to  have  been  attempted  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
larger  viharas  seem  to  have  had  a  shala  or  schoolroom,  attached  to 
them,’  which  may  also  have  been  employed  for  divine  service.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  sanctuaries  of  the  viharas  generally  have  a 
dagoba  in  them,  instead  of  an  image  of  Buddha,  points  to  a  distinction 
which  may  hereafter  prove  of  value.  On  the  whole  they  are  purer 
and  simpler  than  the  latest  at  Ajunta,  though  most  probably  of  about 
the  same  age. 

The  plan  of  one  has  already  been  given,  hut  it  is  neither  so  large 
nor  architecturally  so  important  as  the  great  vihara,  shown  in  plan, 
Woodcut  Ho.  87.  Its  great  hall  is  9f»  ft.  square,  and  would  at  Ajunta 
rank  as  a  twenty-eight  pillared  cave,  like  No.  4  there,  but  inside  this 
are  eight  pillars  ranged  octagonal!}- ;  and  at  a  later  age,  apparently 
in  consequence  of  some  failure  of  the  roof,  four  structural  pillars— 


clown  the  roof  with  it.  As,  however. 
3tuaiy,  this  is  hardly  probable,  and  it 
3  was  a  copy  of  a  structural  octagonal 
is  invariably  employing  a  few  centuries 
raid  be  highly  interesting  that  it  should 
.  capable  of  restoring  it  constructively 
We  have  hundreds,  almost  thousands 
eight  pillars  after  the  revival  in  the 
ore.  If  this  is  one,  it  might  help  tc 
in  of  evidence. 

bis  vihara  measures  94  ft.  by  44  ft.,  and 
a  verandah  measuring  220  ft.  in  length, 
lg  pillars.  At  one  time  the  whole  oi 
was  adorned  with  a  series  of  frescoes, 
west  those  of  Ajunta.  As  in  those  at 
'ail  to  trace  among  them  any  symptoms 
clerstood.  The  principal  subjects  arc 
i  elephants.  In  the  latter  the  mmibei 
men.  Dancing  and  love-making-  are  as 
and  only  -one  small  picture,  containing 
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form  a  scries  which  might,  assist  11s  in  guessing  their  dates,  yet,  just  . 
because  they  are  so  late,  and  because  they  do  fade  so  gradually  into  the 
next  phase,  are  they  worthy  of  more  attention  than  lias  been  bestowed 

As  these  caves  are  so  near  Bombay,  and  so  easily  accessible,  it  , 
seems  stranae  that  they  have  lately  been  so  much  neglected,  and  no 
one  seems  to  have  visited,  or  at  least  described,  the  outlying  groups. 
What  we  know  of  those  of  Montpezir  or  Aniboli  is  derived  from 
Daniell’s  drawings,1  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  or  from  the 
travels  of  Lord  Valentia  or  Niebuhr.2  The  Kenheri  group  is  better 
known,  and  I  can  speak  of  them  from  personal  knowledge. 

A  plan  of  one  has  already  been  given  (Woodcut  No.  77).  It  is  a 
two-storeyed  vihara,  and  one  -of  the  finest  here,  though  it  would  not 
be  considered  remarkable  anywhere  else.  Another,  of  which  a  repre¬ 
sentation  is  given  in  my  ‘Roolc-cut  Temples,’  plate  1!),  represents 
Avalokiteswara  with  ten  heads, — the  only  instance  I  know  of  in 
India,  though  it  is  common  in  Thibet  in  modern  times.3  The  others 
are  generally  mere  cells,  or  natural  caverns  slightly  improved  by  art,  and 
hardly  worthy  of  illustration  in  a  general  history,  though  a  monograph 
of  these  caves  would  he  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  scanty  stock  of 
knowledge. 

Dhujinar  and  Kholvi. 

There  are  no  viharas  at  either  of  these  places  which  can  at  all 
compare,  either  in  dimensions  or  in  interest,  with  those  already  de¬ 
scribed.  The  largest,  at  Dhumnar,  is  that  already  given  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  chaitya,  Woodcut  No.  65,  and,  though  important,  is 
evidently  transitional  to  another  state  of  matters.  Next  to  this  is  one 
called  the  Great  Kacheri  ;  but  it  is  only  a  six-celled  vihara,  with  a  hall 
about  25  ft.  square,  encumbered  by  four  pillars  on  its  floor  ;  and  near 
the  chaitya  above  alluded  to  is  a  similar  hall,  but  smaller  and  without 
cells.  At  Kliolvi  there  is  nothing  that  can  correctly  be  called  a  vihara 
at  all.  There  is,  indeed,  one  large  hall,  called  Bilim’s  home,  measuring 
42  ft.  by  22  ft.  ;  but  it  has  no  cells,  and  is  much  more  like  what  would 
be  called  a  shala  at  Bagh  than  a  vihara.  The  others  are  mere  cells,  of 
no  architectural  importance.'* 
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The  fact  seems  to  lie  that  when  these  two  groups  of  caves  were 
being  excavated  Buddhism  was  fast  losing  its  original  characteristics, 
and  fading  into  the  bastard  Brahmanism  that  succeeded  it.  When 
that  took  place,  we  cannot  at.  present  exactly  say  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
fancying  that  this  religion  may  have  lingered  on,  and  flourished  in 
the  remote  wilds  of  Rajputana1  or  in  the  island  of  Salsette  long  after  it 
had  been  driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities  and  from 
the  populous  and  well-cultivated  plains;  and  these  caves,  especially, 
those: of  Kholvi,  may  have  been  excavated  in  the  8th  or  even  in  the  !)tli 
century  of  our  era. 


At  Ellora  there  are  numerous  viharas  attached  to  the  Viswaknvma, 
or  the  great  chaitya  above  described  (p.  128).  Like  it,  however,  they 
are  all  modem,  but  on  that  very  account  interesting,  as  showing 
more  clearly  tlian  elsewhere  the 
steps  by  which  Buddhist  cave- 
architecture  faded  into  that  of  the 
Hindus.  .Every  step  of  the  process 
can  be  clearly  traced  here,  though 
the  precise  date  at  which  the 
change  took  place  -cannot  yet  be 
fixed  with  certainty. 

The  great . vihara,  which  is  also 
evidently  contemporary  with  the 
chaitya,  is  known  as  the  Dehr- 
warra,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  88),  differs 
considerably  from  any  of  those 
illustrated  above.  Its  dimensions 
are  considerable,  being  110  ft.  in 
depth  by  70  ft.  across  the  central 
recesses,  its  great  defect  being  the 
lowness  of  its  roof.  Its  form,  too, 
is  exceptional.  It  looks  more  like 
a  flat-roofed  chaitya,  with  its  three  njnTciiv'Vicn 
aisles,  than  an  ordinary  vihara ; 
and  snch  it  probably  was  intended  to  he,  and,  if  s 
pbserre  that  at  Bedsa  (Woodcut  No.  •!!))  we  had  ( 
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complete  viharas,  looking  like  a  cliaitya  in  plan  :  and  here  we  have 
one  of  the  latest,  showing  the  same  confusion  of  ideas ;  a  thing  very 
common  in  architectural  history,  where  a  new  style  or  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  generally  hampers  itself  with  copying  some  incongruous  form, 
which  it  casts  off  during  its  vigorous  manhood,  hut  to  which  it  returns 
in  its  decrepitude — a  sure  sign  that  it  is  passing  away. 

Close  to  the  Yiswakarma  is  a  small  and  very  pretty  vihara,  in 
which  the  sanctuary  stands  free,  with  a  passage  all  round  it,  as  in 
some  of  the  Saiva  caves  further  on  :  and  the  appearance  of  the 
warders  on  each  side  of  the  door  would  lead  one  rather  to  expect 
an  image  of  Siva  inside  than  the  Buddha  which  actually  occupies 
it.  The  details,  however,  of  its  architecture  are  the  same  as  in  the 

Communicating  with  this  one  is  a  small  square  vihara,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  same  detail  as  the  Dookya 
Chur,  which  is  the  cave  next  it  on  the  north  :  but  though  surrounded 
by  cells  it  has  no  sanctuary  or  images. 

Higher  up  the  hill  than  these  are  two  others  containing  numerous 
cells,  and  one  with  a  very  handsome  hall,  the  outer  half  of  which  has 
unfortunately  fallen  in  ;  enough,  however,  remains  to  show  not  only  its 
plan,  but  all  the  details,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  last 
group  of  viharas  at  Ajunta. 

In  the  sanctuaries  of  most  of  these  caves  are  figures  of  Buddhas 
sitting  with  their  feet  down.  On  each  side  of  the  image  in  the 
principal  one  are  nine  figures  of  Buddhas,  or  rather  Bodhisatwas, 
seated  cross-legged,  'and  below  them  three  and  three  figures,  some 
cross-legged,  and  others  standing,  probably  devotees,  and  one  of  them  a 

Neither  of  these  caves  have  been  entirely  finished. 

There  is  still  another  group  of  these  small  viharas.  called  the 
Chrunarwarra,  or  (if  I  understand  correctly)  the  Chumars’  (or  shoe¬ 
makers’)  quarter.  The  first  is  square,  with  twelve  pillars  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  at  Ajunta,  though  the  detail  is  similar  to  the 
Yiswakarma,  There  are  cells,  and  iu  the  sanctuary  Buddha  sitting 
with  the  feet  dowu  :  it  never  has  been  finished,  and  is  now  much 

The  second  is  similar  in  plan,  though  the  pillars  are  of  the 
cushion  form  of  Elephanta  and  the  Dehnvarra,  hut  the  capitals  are 
much  better  formed  than  in  the  last  example,  and  more  ornamented ; 
the  lateral  galleries  here  contain  figures  of  Buddha,  all  like  the  one 
in  the  sanctuary,  sitting  with  their  feet  down,  and  there  are  only  two 
cells  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  last  is  a  small  plain  vihara  with  cells,  but  without  pillars,  and 
much  ruined. 

The  whole  of  the  caves  in  this  group  resemble  one  another  so 
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much  in  detail  and  execution  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  any  suc¬ 
cession  among  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  all  excavated 
within  the  game  century  as  the  Viswakarma. 

The  -next  three  temples  are  particularly  interesting  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian,- as  pointing  out  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  Buddhistieal 
caves  merged  into  the  Brahmanical. 

The  first  is  the  Do  Tal,  or  Dookya  Ghnr,  a  Buddhist  vihara  of 
two  storeys  ;  most  of  its  details  are  so  similar  to  those  above  dcscribed- 
that  it  may  be  assumed  to  bo,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  age.  It 
i®  sfrictly  Buddhistic  in  all  its  details,  and  shows  no  more  tendency 
towards  Brahmanism  than  what  was  pointed  out  in  speaking  of 
the  'Yiarakarma.  It  apparently  was  Intended  to  have  had  throe 
storeys,  but  has  been  left  unfinished. 

The  next,  or  Teen  Tal,  is  very  similar  to  the  last  in  arrangement 
and  detail,  and  its  sculptures  are  all  Buddhistieal,  though  deviating 
so  far  from  the  usual  simplicity  of  that  style  as  almost  to  justify  the 
Brahmans  in  appropriating  them  as  they  have  done. 

The  third,  the  Das  Avatar,  is  another  two-storeyed  cave,  very 
similar  in  all  its  architectural  details  to  the  two  preceding,  but 
the  sculptures  are'  all  Brahmanical.  At  first  sight,  it  seems  as  if  the 
excavation  had  been  made  by  the  Buddhists,  and  appropriated  and 
finished  by  their  successors.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  on  a  more  careful  examination  it  appeal’s  more  probable  that  we 
owe  it  entirely  to  the  Brahmans.  It  is  evidently  the  earliest  Brahma¬ 
nical  temple  here,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when  the  Saivites 
first  attempted  to  rival  their  antagonists  in  cave-temples  they  should 
follow  the  only  models  that  existed,  merely  appropriating  thorn  to 
their  own  worship.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  makes  this  most 
probable,  is  the  existence  of  a  psendo-smictimrl  mantapa,  or  shrine  of 
Nundi,  in  the  courtyard  ;  this  evidently  must  have  been  a  part  of 
the  original  design,  or  the  rock  would  not  have  been  left  here  lor  it, 
and  it  is  a  model  of  the  usual  structural  building  found  in  Barra 
temples  in  different  parts  of  India.  111ns  is  a -piece  of  bad  grammar 
the  Buddhists  never  were  guilty  of  ;  then-  excavations  always  are 
caves,  whilst  the  great  characteristic  of  Brahmanical  excavations,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  then:  predecessors,  is  that  they  generally 
copied  structural  buildings:  a  system  that  lose  to  its  greatest  height 
in  the  Kylas,  to  be  described  lnrthci:  on.  The  Buddhist  ex  car  alunio, 
on  the  contrary,  were  alwavs  caves  and  nothing  else. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  to  determine 
whether  the  Bllora  Buddhist  group  is  later  or  earlier  than  those  of 
Dhumnar  and  Kholvi.  It-  is  certainly  finer  than  either,  and  conforms 
more  closely  with  the  traditions  of  the  style  in  its  palmiest  days ;  lmt 
that  may  lie  owing  to  local  ciiciunstaiiccs,  of  which  we  have  no  precise 
knowledge.  The  manner,  however,  in  winch  if  fades  into  the  Hindu 
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group  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  how  lute  it  is.  If  we  take  a.d.  600 
as  t)ie  medium  date  for  flic  Viswakarina  and  its  surroundings,  and 
A.l).  70(1  as  a  time  when  tiro  last  trace  of  Buddhism  had  disappeared 
from  western  India,  we  shall  probably  not  err  to  any  great  extent ; 
but  we  must  wart  for  some  inscriptions  or  more  precise  data  liefore 
attempting  to  speak  with  precision  on  the  subject. 

A  great  deal  more  requires  to  be  done  before  tills  great  cartoon 
can  be  filled  up  with  anything  like  completeness ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
while  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  these  “  rock-out  temples,”  eked 
out  by  tlie  tew  structural  examples  that  exist,  we  have  a  complete 
history  of  the  arts  and  liturgies  of  the  Buddhists  for  the  thousand 
years  that  ranged  from  B.c.  250  to^  a.d.  750  :  and  that,  whelf  any  one 
with  zeal  and  intelligence  enough  for  the  purpose  will  devote  liimself  to 
the  task,  he  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  more  vivid  and  far  more  authentic 
account  of  this  remarkable  form  of  faith  than  can  be  gathered  from  any 
books  whose  existence  is  now  known  to  us. 

Jtjnib. 

When  the  history  of  the  cave-temples  of  western  India  comes  to 
be  written  in  anything  like  a  complete  and  exhaustive  manner,  the 
groups  situated  near  and  around  the  town  of  Junir,  about  half-way 
between  Nassiclt  and  Foonah,  will  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
tlie  series.  There  are  not,  it  is  true,  in  this  locality  any  chaityas  so 
magnificent  as  that  at  Karli,  nor  any  probably  so  old  as  those  at 
Bliaja  and  Bedsa  :  but  there  is  one  chaitya,  both  in  plan  and  dimen¬ 
sions,  very  like  that  at  Nassick  and  probably  of  the  same  age,  and 
one  vihara,  at  least,  quite  equal  to  the  finest  at  that  place.  The 
great  interest  of  the  series,  however,  consists  in  its  possessing  examples 
of  forms  not  known  elsewhere.  There  are,  for  instance,  certainly 
two,  probably  three,  chaitya  caves,  with  square  terminations  and 
without  internal  pillars,  and  one  circular  cave  winch  is  quite  unique 
'  so  far  as  we  at  present  know. 

These  caves  have  long  been  known  to  antiquarians.  In  1838 
Colonel  Sykes  published  a  series  of  inscriptions  copied  from  them, 
but  without  any  description  of  the  caves  themselves.1  In  1847, 
Dr.  Bird  noticed  them  in  his  ‘Historical  Researches,’  with  'some 
wretched  lithographs,  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible :  in  I860, 
Dr.  Wilson  described  them  in  the  ‘Bombay  Journal;’  and  in  1857 
Dr.  Stevenson  republished  their  inscriptions,  with  translations,  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  same  journal ;  and  lastly  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service,  wrote  an  account  of  them  in  the  ‘  Indian 
Antiquary  ’  for  February,  1874.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  arc 
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still  without  drawings  or  photographs  which  would  enable  us  to 
understand  their  peculiarities.  The  late  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  had  a  set  of 
negatives  taken,  but  never  would  allow  any  prints  to  be  made  from 
them;  and,  when  Mr.  Burgess  visited  the  caves  last  autumn,  he  did 
not  take  a  photographic  apparatus  with  him,  as  he  depended  on 
obtaining,  through  Government,  the  use  of  Dr.  Bhau  Daji’s  negatives. 
This  has  not  yet  been  effected,  and  till  it  is  this  series  is  hardly 
available  for  the  purposes  of  our  history,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  passed 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  group  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
caves  composing  it.  They  are  too  early  to  have  any  figures  of  Buddha 
himself, <l)ut  there  are  not  even  any  of  these  figures  of  men  and  women 
which  we  meet  with  at  Karli  and  elsewhere.  Everything  at  Junir 
wears  an  aspect  of  simplicity  and  severity,  duo  partly  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  caves  of  course,  hut,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  unequalled  else¬ 
where.  One  exception — but  it  is  in  the  most  modem  cave  here — is 
that  Sri,  with  her  two  elephants  pouring  water  over  her,  occupies  the 
frontispiece  of  a  chaitya  cave.1  Though  so  ubiquitous  and  continuous 
through  all  ages,  it  is  seldom  this  goddess  occupies  so  very  important 
a  position  as  she  does  here  ;  but  her  history  has  still  to  he  written. 

The  annexed  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  81),  DO)  will  explain 
the  form  of  the  circular  cave  above  alluded  to.  It  is  not  large,  only 


25  -ft.  6  in.  across,  while  its  roof  is  supported  by  twelve  plain  octa¬ 
gonal  pillars  which  surround  the  dagoba.  The  tee  has  been  removed 
from  the  dagoba  to  convert  it  into  a  lingam  of  Siva,  in  which  form  it. 
is  now  worshipped;  a  fact  that  suggests  the  idea — I  lane)  a  u-i) 
probable  one — that  the  lingam  is  really  a  miniature  da.aolui,  Ihoimli 
bearing  a  different  meaning  now,  and  that  it  was  realh  mminalh 
copied  from  that  Buddhist  emblem.  The  interest  ol  the  aiianm-in.  in 
of  this  cave  will  he  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  dwi  ilw  ill--  da.ol.a  - 
at  Ceylon,  which  were  encircled  with  pillars  in  the  same  maim,  i  a- 
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GANDHAKA  MONASTERIES 


.  Monasteries  at  Jamalgiri,  Takht-i-Balii,  and  Shall  Dohri. 


Pew  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  India  promise  to  be  more  fruitful 
of  important  results  for  the  elucidation  of  the  archaeology  of  India, 
than  those  obtained  from  the  recent  excavations  of  ruined  monas¬ 
teries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesliawur.  A  great  deal  still  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  can  speak  with  certainty  with  regard  either  to 
their  age  or  origin,  but  enough  is  known  of  them  to  make  it  certain 
tliat  the  materials  there  exist  for  settling  not  only  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  influence  classical  art  exercised  on  that  of  India,  but 
also  for  Solving  many  problems  of  Buddhist  arehfeology  and  art. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  from  their  coins,  and  from  them  only,  that 
the  names  of  most  of  the  kings  of  Bactria  and  their  successors  have  been 
recovered  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  found  a  vestige  of  a  building  that 
can  he  said  to  have  been  erected  by  them  or  in  their  age,  nor  one 
piece  of  sculpture  that,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  could  have  been 
executed  before  tlieir  downfall,  about  b.c.  130.  This,  however,  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Bactria  proper  has  long  been  inhabited  by 
fanatic  Moslems,  who  destroy  any  representations  of  the  human  form 
they  meet  with,  and  no  excavations  for  hidden  examples  have  yet  been 
undertaken  in  their  country  ;  while  it  is  still  uncertain  how  far  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  true  Bactria  ns  extended  eastward,  and  whether,  in  fact, 
they  ever  really  possessed  the  valley  of  Pcshawur,  where  all  the  sculp¬ 
tures  yet  discovered  have  been  found.  Xo  one,  in  fact,  suspected  their 
existence  in  our  own  territory  till  Lieutenants  Liunsden  and  Stokes,  m 
1852,  partially  explored  the  lialf-buricd  monastery  at,  Jamalgiri,  which 
had  been  discovered  by  General  Cunningham  in  1848.  It  is  situated 
about  thirty-six  miles  north-east  from  Pcshawur,  ami  from  it  these 
officers  excavated  a  considerable  number  of  sculptures,  which  after¬ 
wards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  B.  Cine  Bin  ley.  He 
published  an  account  of  them  in  the  ‘.Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society,’  in  1853,  and  brought  the  collection  itself  oier  to  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  they  were  utterly  destroyed  in  the  dis¬ 
astrous  tire  that  occurred  at,  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  they  were 
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being  exhibited  in  i860,  and  this  before  they  had  been  photographed, 
or  any  serious  attempt  made  to  compare  them  with  other  sculptures. 

Since  that  time  other  collections  have  been  dug  out  of  another 
monastery  eight  miles  further  westward,  at  a  place  called  Takht-i- 
Balii,  and  by  Dr.  Bellew  at  a  third  locality,  ten  miles  southward' 
called  Sabri  Bhalol,  some  of  which  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country  ;  and  two  years  ago  Dr.  Leitner  brought  home  ail  extensive 
collection,  principally  from  Takht-i-Balii.  The  bulk  of  the  sculp¬ 
tures  found  in  these  places  have  been  deposited  in  the  Lahore  Museum, 
where  upwards  of  800  specimens  of  this  class  of  art  now  exist,  and 
many  are  being  added  every  season.  Some  of  these  have  been  photo¬ 
graphed,1  and  these  representations,  together  with  the  specimens 
brought  home,  are  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  obtain  a  fail- 
general  idea  of  the  art  they  represent.  The  w-orst  thing  is,  that 
the  excavations  have  been  so  unsystematically  carried  on  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  in  most  instances  where  the  sculptures  came 
from,2  and  in  almost  no  instance  can  the  position  of  any  one  piece  of 
sculpture,  be  fixed  with  anything  like  certainty.3 


The  following-  plans  (Woodcuts  Nos.  92,  93),  of  the  two  principal 
monasteries  which  have  been  excavated  in  the  vicinity  of  Peshawur, 
will  explain  their  arrangements  in  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  made 
out.  As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  they  are  very  similar  to  each  other. 


ime  possessed  pho-  j  pp.  197-202),  he  does  not  mention  where 
xcavations,  princi-  of  a  few  only. 
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con vGiiti(.)n;il,  seated  figures  of  Buddha,  the  square  one  at  Tukht-i-Bahi , 
by  two  rows  of  pilasters  one  over  the  other.1  Beyond  this  is  an  oblong 
court,  BB,  called  the  pantheon,  from  the  number  of  images,  small 
models  of  topes,  and  votive  offerings  of  all  sorts,  that  are  found  in  it. 
It,  like  the  last  court,  is  surrounded  by  niches  for  images.  Beyonfl 
this  again  the  vihara  or  residence,  CC,  with  the  usual  residential  cells. 
At  Takht-i-Bahi  there  is  a  square  court,  D,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
with  only  one  door  leading  into  it.  A  corresponding  court  exists 
at  Jamalgu1!  :  but  so  far  detached  that  it  could  not  be  included  in 
the  woodcut.  It  is  called  the  cemetery,  and  probably  not  without 
reason,  as  Turner  in  his  ‘  Embassy  to  Thibet  ’ 2  describes  a  similar 
enclosure  at  Teshoo  Loomboo  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  deceased 
monks  were  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds,  and  what  happened 
there  in  1800  may  very  well  have  been  practised  at  Pesbawur  at  a 
much  earlier  age. 

When  we  attempt  to  compare  these  plans  with  those  of  our  rock- 
cut  examples  in  India,  we  at  once  perceive  the  difficulty  of  comparing 
structural  with  rock-cut  examples.  The  mouastery  or  residential 
parts  are  the  only  ones  readily  recognised.  The  pantheon  does  not 
apparently  exist  at  Ajiuita,  nor  is  anything  analogous  to  it  attached 
to  other  series  of  caves,  but  a  group  of  small  rock-cut  dagobas  exists 
just  outside  the  cave  at  Bhaja,  and  a  much  more  extensive  one  at 
Kenheri,3  and  similar  groups  may  have  existed  elsewhere.  Numbers 
of  small  models  of  topes  and  votive  offerings  are  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  all  Buddhist  establishments,  and  were  originally  no 
doubt  deposited  in  some  such  place  as  this.  The  circular  or 
square  altar  is,  however,  a  feature  quite  new  to  us,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  dagoba  in  all  the  rock-cut  chaitya  halls.  From  its 
having  steps  to  ascend  to  it,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  intended  either  for  a 
platform  from  which  either  a  congregation  could  be  addressed,  or  a 
prayer  offered  up .  to  a  deity.  If,  however,  it  was  really  a  dagoba,  as 
General  Cunningham  supposes,  that  difficulty  disappears,  and  on  the 
whole  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  may  be  right  in  this  decision. 


1  In  the  fifth  volume  of  his  1  Arclimo- 
logical  Reports  ’  just  riccivcd,  Gen. 
Cunningham  assumes  that  both  these 
were  stupas  of  the  ordinary  character. 
They  may  have  been  so,  hut  both  having 
steps  up  to  thorn  would  seem  to  militate 
against  that  assumption.  The  circular 
one  is  only  22  ft,  the  square  one  15  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  there  is  consequently 
no  room  on  either  for  a  prooossion-path 
round  the  dome,  if  it  existed ;  and,  if  this 
is  so,  of  what  use  could  the  steps  be  ? 
Lieut.  Crompton,  who  excavated  the 


Jamnigiri  monastery,  is  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  platform — sec  page  2.  of  his 
report,  published  in  the  ‘  Lahore  Gazette,’ 
30th  August,  1S73.  To  prevent  mis¬ 
understanding,  I  may  mention  that  Gen. 
Cunningham,  in  his  plate  No.  14.  by  mis*- 
take,  ascribes  the  plan  to  Sergt.  Wilchcr, 
instead  of  to  Lieut.  Crompton. 

2  ‘  Embassy  to  Thibet,’  p.  317. 

3  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  vii.  No.  21, 
p.  116,  ct  seqq. 
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The  architecture  of  this  monastery  seems  to  have  been  of  singular 
richness.  General  Cunningham  brought  away  a  dozen  of  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  others  exist  in  the  Lahore  Museum.  As  will 
he  seen  from  the  last  two  illustrations  (Nos.  94,  95),  they  are  unmistak¬ 
ably  classical,  but  of  a  form  to  which  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to 
assign  a  date.  They  arc  more  Greek  than  Roman  in  the  character 
of  their  foliage,  but  more  Roman  than  Greek  in  the  form  of  their 
volutes  and  general  design.  Perhaps  it  would  he  correct  to  say  they 
are  more  Byzantine  than  either,  but,  till  we  have  detailed  drawings 
and  know  more  of  their  surroundings,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  their  age. 

Not  one  of  these  was  found  in  situ,  nor,  apparently,  one  quite 
entire,  so  that  their  use  or  position  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent. 
Some  of  them  "were  square,  and  it  is  consequently  not  difficult  to  see 
they  may  have  formed  the  caps  of  the  ant*  on  each  side  of  the  cells, 
and  are  so  represented  in  General  Cunningham’s  plate  (15).  If  this  is 
so,  the  circular  ones  must  have  been  placed  on  short  circular  pillars, 
one  on  each  side,  forming  a  porch  to  the  cells.  One  at  least  seems  to 
have  stood  free — like  a  stambha — and,  as  the  General  represents  it 
on  plate  IS,  may  have  carried  a  group  of  elephants  on  its  head. 

All  these  capitals  were  apparently  originally  nchlv  gilt,  and  most 
of  them,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  of  the  sculptures,  show  traces  of 
gilding  at  the  present  day,1  and,  as  others  show  traces  of  colour,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  must  have  been  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  From 
the  analogy  of  what  we  find  in  the  contemporary  caves  at  A  junta 
and  Bagh,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fresco- 
painting  was  also  employed  :  but  no  gilding,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  found  in  India,  nor  indeed  any  analogue  to  the  Corinthian 
capital.  All  the  capitals  found  in  India  are  either  such  as  grew  out 
of  the  necessities  of  their  own  wooden  construction,  or  were  copied 
from  hell-sliaped  forms  we  are  familiar  with  at  Persepolis,  where  alone 
in  Central  Asia  they  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  in  stone.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  before  the  time  of  the  Achsemenians  the 
same  forms  were  used  in  wood  by  the  Assyrians : 2  and  they  may 
have  been  so  employed  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  if  not  later. 
Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  this  was  the  earliest  form  we  know  of 
employed  m  htluc  architecture  m  India,  and  the  one  that  retained 
its  footing  there  certainly  till  long  after  the  Christian  Bra,  and  also 
among  the  Gandliara  sculptures  probably  to  a  very  late  date. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  restore,  approximately,  the  'front  of  the  cells 
in  these  monasteries,  from  the  numerous  representations  of  them 


1  1  Arclueological  Eoporls,’  vol.  v.  pp.  .  sepolis  Restored.’  By  tlie  Author.  Part 
49  and  196.  j  II.  sect,  i.,  el  pnss/ui. 

-  ‘The  PnhieoK  of  "Nineveh  and  For-  i 
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fomri  «BMMg  the  mins,  where  they  are  used  as  conventional  frames  for 

sculptures.  Ifc  probably  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  fronts 
may  have  been  adorned  with  paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Buddha,  or  emblems  of  various  sorts,  that  these  miniature 
.  ^presentations  of  them  were  used  to  convey  the  same  design  in 
sculpture.  The  form  of  the  wooden  framework  which  filled  the  upper 
part  of  all  the  great  windows  of  the  chaitya.  halls,  from  the  earliest 
known  examples,  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  these  Gandhara 
monasteries.  Few'  things  among  these  sculptures  are  more  common- 
than  these  semicircular  frames,  filled  with  sculpture  of  the  most 
varied  design.  They  are  in  fact  the  counterparts  of  what  would  have 
been  carried  out  in  painted  glass  had  they  possessed  such  a  material. 

It  is  to.be  feared  that  it  is  hardly  likely  we  shall  now  recover  one 
of  these  cells  or  chapels  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  feel  sure  of  its  form 
and  ornamentation.  It  would,  however,  he  an  immense  gain  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  if .  one  were  found,  for  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
,  depend  on  restorations  made  from  conventional  representations. 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  monument  in  India  which  —  mutatis 
mutamlk — reproduces  ■  them  with  considerable  exactness.  The  small 
detached  rath  at  Mahavelhpore  is  both  in  plan  and  dimensions,  as 
well  as  in  design,  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  these  Jamalgiri 
cells.  Its  lower  front  is  entirely  open,  flanked  by  two  detached 
pillars.  Above  this  are  two  roofs,  with  a  narrow  waist  between 
them — somewhat  differently  arranged  it  must  be  confessed,  but  still 
extremely  similar.  In  the  Jamalgiri  representations  of  these  cells 
everything  is  simplified  to  admit  of  the  display  of  sculpture.  At 
Mahavellipore  all  the  architectural  features  arc  retained,  but  they  are 
still  marvellously  alike,  so  much  so,  that  there  seems  no  doubt  this 
little  rath  (Woodcut-No.  181,  p.  828),  with  its  circular  termination,  is 
as  exact  a  copy  of  what  a  Buddhist  chaitya  hall  was  at  the  time  it  was 
carved,  as  that  the  great  rath  (Woodcut  No.  C6)  is  a  correct  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  Buddhist  vihara  at  the  same  period. 

If  this  is  so,  these  G-andhara  sculptures  and  these  ratlis  represent 
the  chaitya  hall  of  the  Buddhists  in  a  much  more  complicated  and 
elaborate  form  than  we  find  it  in  the  simple  but  majestic  examples  at 
Karli,  Nassick,  or  Ajunta.  The  Jainaleiri  cells  need  not  he  so  modern 
as  the  rath  at  Mahavellipore,  but  they  are  certainly  approaching  to 
it1  as  nearly  in  date  as  the)  aic  in  foim. 

Quite  recently.  General  Cunningham  has  dug  out  a  small  xihaia 

i  Oue  curious  peculiarity  of  'le  w  to  tiie  Chrisluin  l.ra.  Js  Goiulbaia  U 
Gandhara  sculptures  is  that  they  gone-  ,  only  found  in  ducorativo  w-uiptim-.  uud 
rally  retain  the  (loping  on  nidi  i  retained  apparent!*  h'-in  ns.,.n,CH,ii.  It. 

side"  of  their  opening*-  in  India  u»d  m  dues  not,  at  all  etenh 
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seems  more  ancient  than 
en  from  the  plan  (Wood- 
cut  No.  96),  it  is  not 
only  small  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  simple  in 
its  arrangements  —  as 
simple,  indeed,  as  any 
of  those  at  Cuttack  or 
in  the  western  Ghats. 
Like  them  it  has  a 
raised  bench,  not  how¬ 
ever  divided  into  beds 
as  there,  but  more  like 
a  continuous  seat.  It 
no  doubt,  however,  was 

by  Ueueml  Cunningham.)  Scale  50  ft.  to  1  inch.  ug^  -for  both  purposes. 

Its  most  remarkable 
peculiarity,  however,  is  its  Ionic  order.  As  will  be  seen,  the  bases  of 
the  pillars  are  of  the  usual  form,  aud  as  correct  as  any  that  could  be 
found  in  Greece  or  Home,  from  before  the  Christian 
Bra  to  'the  age  of  Constantine,  and,  though  the 
capital  is  not  fully  made  out,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  what  was  intended  (Woodcut  No.  97)  ;  twelve 
coins  of  Azes  were  found  close  by,  from  which  it 
may  he  inferred  the  building  was  of  his  age,  or 
belonging  to  the  first  century  B.c.,1  aud  there  is 
nothing  in  the  architecture  to  militate  against  this 
seems  the  oldest  thing  yet  found  in  this 

1  province. 


ionic  pillar*  s'hau  Deiiri  The  extraordinary  classical  character  and  the 

beauty  of  the  sculptures  found'  in  these  Gandhara 
monasteries  is  of  such  surpassing  interest  for 
the  history  of  Indian  art,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
their  age  should  he  determined,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  At 
present,  sufficient  materials  do  not  exist  in  this  country  to  enable 
the  eeneval  public  to  form  even  an  opinion  on  any  argument  that 
may  be  brought  forward  on  the  subject  ;  nor  will  they  be  in  a 
position  to  do  so  till  the  Government  can  be  induced  to  spend  the 
trifling  sum  required  to  briug  some  of  them  home.  They  lire  quite 
thrown  away  where  they  now  are  ;  here,  they  would  hardly  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  interest  by  any  recent  discoveries  of  the  same  class.  Pending 


tW:  vti. 
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«3u%  the  w#<kr  must  be  content  with  such  a  statement  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  a*  May  be  put  forward  by  those  .who  have  access  to  photographs 
and  such  materials  a*  are  not  available  to  the  general  public.'  It 
it  is  understood  that  General  Cunningham  intends  to  publish  pbot"- 
.  graphs  of  the  165  objects  in  his  collection.  When  this  is  done,  it 
will,  supply  the  want  to  a  certain  extent,  hut  a  really  correct  judg¬ 
ment  can  only  be  formed  on  an  actual  inspection  of  the  objects 
themselves. 

Among  Indian  antiquaries  there  are  two  different  views  as  to  the 
age  of  these  sculptures,  regarding  either  of  which  a  great  deal  may  he 
nrged  with  a  considerable  degree  of  plausibility.  The  first  is,  that  the 
Bactrian  Greeks  carried  with  them  into  Asia  the  principles  of  Grecian 
sculpture  and  the  forms  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  cither  during, 
their  supremacy  or  after  their  expulsion  from  Bactria  established  a 
school  of  classical  art  in  the  Pcshawur  valley.  It  further  assumes 
that,,  when  Buddhism  was  established  there  under  Kauishka  and  his 
successors,  it  bloomed  into  that  rich  and  varied  development  we  find 
exhibited  in  these  Gandhara  monasteries.  This  is  the  view  adopted 
by  General  Cunningham,  who,  however,  admits  that,  as  all  the  sculp¬ 
tures  are  Buddhist,  the  earliest  must  he  limited  to  the  age  of 
Kauishka,  which  ho  assumes  to  be  about  b.c.  40, 2  and  that  they  extend 
to  a.d.  100,  or  thereabouts. 

The  other  theory  equally  admits  the  presence  of  the  classical 
element,  derived  from  the  previous  existence  of  the  Bactrian  Greeks, 
but  spreads  the  development  of  the  classical  feeling  through  Buddhist 
art  over  the  whole  period  during  which  it  existed  in  the  valley, 
or  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  or  8th  century  of  our  era,  and 
ascribes  its  peculiar  forms  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  West,  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Justinian,  rather  than  to  the  original  seed  planted  there  by  the 
Bactrians. 

Confining  the  argument  as  much  as  possible  to  the  instances 
above  quoted,  either  it  is  that  these  Corinthian  capitals  are  a  local 
'  development  of  forms  the  Greeks  took  with  them  to  Bactria,  or 
they  were  executed  under  Western  influence  when  the  classical 
orders  had  lost  their  original  form,  after  the  age  of  Constantine.  Wc 
know  perfectly  the  history  of  the  Corinthian  capitals  m  Italy,  in 
Greece,  and  in  Syria,  between  the  ages  of  Augustus  and  Aurelian 
at  ail  events  (a.d.  270);  and  we  know  that  it  requires  a  practised 
and  well-educated  eye  to  distinguish  between  the  capitals  of  the 


1  I  possess  photographs  of  aliout  P>00 
objects  from  the  Lahore  and  other  mu- 


from  the  Lahore  ai 
seams,  and  have  had  ax 
many  actual  examples- 
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Pantheon  of  Agri|i|M  and  those  last  executed  at  JMbcc  or  Palmyra. 
The  entablatures  show  considerable  progress,  but  the  capitals  were 
so  stereotyped  that  it  is  evident,  if  any  Greek  or  Roman  artists  had 
designed  capitals  in  Gandhara  during  the  period  just  alluded  to,  we 
could  predicate  exactly  what  they  would  have  been.  -After  Constantine, 
however,  the  design  of  the  capitals  went  wild,  if  the  expression  may 
be  used.  The  practice  of  springing  arches  from  them,  instead  of  their 
supporting  horizontal  architraves,  required  a  total  change,  and  in  the 
iVest  it  produced  exactly  the  same  effects  that  we  find  in  Gandhara. 
The  capitals,  for  instance,  in  the  churches  of  St.  Demetrius  and  that 
now  known  as  the  Eski  Jouma  at  Monica,  both  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  oth  century,  are  almost  identical  in  design  with  these 
and  many  in  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor1 2  show  the  same 
“  abandon  ”  of  design,  though  frequently  in  another  direction. 

The  presence  of  little  cross-legged  figures  of  Buddha  among  the 
foliage  of  the  capitals  is  another  sign  of  a  comparatively  modern  age. 
The  first  prominent  example  of  the  practice,  I  believe,  in  classical  art. 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  at  Rome  (A.D.  31 2-330)  ;3 
but  it  certainly  did  not  become  common  till  long  afterwards,  and 
only  general  in  what  may  he  called  mediaeval  art.4  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  m  the  presence  of  figures  of  Buddha  on  these  capitals 
that  I  would  insist  on  as  an  indication  of  age,  as  on  their  presence  in 
the  monastery  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  is  correct  to'  state  that  no  statue 
of  Buddha,  in  any  of  his  conventional  attitudes,  has  been  found  in 
India  executed  as  early  as  the  Christian  Era.  Those  on  the  fajade 
at  Karli  and  in  tlie  western  caves  are  avowedly  insertions  of  the 
4th  or  5th  centuries  or  later.  There  are  none  belonging  to  the  eastern 
caves  ;  nor  any  found  at  Buddh  Gaya,  Bliarhut,  or  Sanobi :  nor  do 
I  know  of  any  one  in  India  that  can  be  dated  before  a.d.  100.  In 
these  Gandhara  monasteries  they  are  very  frequent,  and  of  a'  type 
which  in  India  would  ho  assumed  to  be  certainly  as  late  as  the  4th 
or  5tli  century  ;  some  of  them  very  much  later. 

It  is  true  Buddhist  books  tell  us  frequently  of  statues  of  Buddha 


1  Texicr  and  Pullan,  ‘  Byzantine  Ar¬ 
chitecture,’  Loudon,  1S64.  pis.  22-25  and 
pi.  44. 

2  De  Vogue,  ‘  Syrie  Contrale,’  passim. 

3  By  a  curious  slip  of  ilie  pen  General 

Cunningham  (y  Archeological  Reports,’ 
vol.  v.  p.  193)  places  “  These  Roman 
examples  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  Era,  almost  contemporary.-  lie 
adds,  ‘-'with  that  which  I  assign  to  the 
finest  Indo-Corinthian  examples  just 


described,  namely,  the  latter  half  .of  the 
first  century  me.”  This  is  so  evidently 
a  mere  slip  that  I  would  not  allude  to  it 
were  it  not  that  much  of  his  argument 
for  the  early  age  of  these  sculptures  *is 
based  upon  this  coincidence. 

4  There  is  a  capital  at  Si  ah,  in  Syria, 
on  which  a  bust  is  introduced,  which  may 
be  as  early  as  the  Christian  Era,  but  it 
is  a  solitary  example  not  repeated  after¬ 
wards,  so  far  as  I  know.  Sec  ‘Syrie 
Centrale,’  by  De  Vogue,  plate  3. 


laving  been  made  at  much  earlier  dates.1  But  Indian  books  hav 
this  wtsl  defect,  that  they  represent  facts  and  beliefs  at,  the  tim 
they  were  written,  or  acquired  the  forms  in  which  we  now  find  then 
without  much  reference  to  contemporary  authorities  or  facts  at  th 
,  time  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened.  Cousequentb 
till  we  get  some  book  that  assumed  its  present  shape  before  a.d.  400 
their  testimony  is  of  very  little  avail  in  the  controversy. 

Besides  these  figures  of  Buddha,  there  are  a  great  number  c 
figures  which  General  Cunningham  supposes  represent  kings.  Thi 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  they  ha\-c  all  got  nimbuses  or  glories  si 
the  hack  of  their-  heads.  All  have  the  tika  on  their  foreheads,  n 
Buddha  has,  and  none  have  any  kingly  attributes,  lint  all  wear  th 
same  ornaments  and  amulets.  The  first  impression  was,  they  rna 
represent  Bodhisatwas,  or  Buddhist  saints;  but,  as  no  similar 'figure 
occur  anywhere  in  India,  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  certain  on  this  poiiv 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  guess,  I  would  suggest  tlrat  the 
may  represent  the  patriarchs  who  presided  over  the  Church  froi 


is  correct,  his  stai 
this  is,  I  fear,  a 
The  misfortune  i.i 
Gandbara,  and,  i 


A  more  important  point  ; 
ventional  figures  of  Buddha  01 
excessive  reduplication,  which 
much  more  modern  than  is  gem 
In  India,  no  building  or  ( 
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sooted.  Even  at  Amravati  they  do  not  occur  on  the  great  rail  which 
was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  (ante,,  p,  100),  but 
appear  first  on  the  inner  rail  which  was  added  a  century  afterwards  : 
and  they  first  occur  in  snoli  caves  as  No.  19  and  No.  2(5  at  Ajunta,  .and 
in  the  later  caves  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  none  of  which  seem  to  be 
earlier  than  A. I).  000,  if  so  early. 

In  the  Gandhara  monasteries  they  exist  literally  in  hundreds — 
on  the  base  of  the  altars  or  stupas,  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  cells. 
The  latter  is,  indeed,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  any.  In  no 
Buddhist  monument  in  India,  so  far  as  is  known),  have  the  monks  been 
thrust  out  of  tlieir  cells  to  make  rvay  for  images.  The  practice  is 
universal  with  the  Jains,  and  in  the  latest  Buddhist  monuments  the 
cells  are  ignored  ;  but  here  we  have  what  in  all  earlier  Buddhist 
moumn  ould  be  cells  surrounding  courts  or  halls,  but  all  filled 
with  images  of  Buddha  or  saints.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried, 
that  if  the  plans  of  these  monasteries  had  been  submitted  to  me,  with 
merely  a  verbal  or  written  description  of  their  sculptures,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  have  pronounced  them  to  be  Jaina  temples  of  the 
9th  or  10th  century.  The  sculptures,  of  course,  negative  any  such 
adscription,  but  the  similarity  of  their  plans  is  most  striking. 

Considerable  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
Mahayana,  or  Greater  Translation,  introduced  in  the  north  of  India 
by  Nagarjuna,  evas  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Hinayana  school 
of  Central  India  in  all  complications  of  ritual  observances.  Making, 
however,  an  allowance  of  one  or  even  two  centuries  for  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  of  these  monasteries  yet  brought  to  light 
are  earlier  than  the  4th  or  5th  century. 

If  I  am  correct  in  assigning  the  outer  casing  of  the  Manikyala 
tope  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  (ante,  p.  88),  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  a  priori  improbability  in  this  view'.  The  pilasters  that 
surround  its  base  are  so  similar  to  those  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  monasteries1  that  they  must  belong  nearly  to  the  same  age. 
Those  of  the  tope  are  less  classical,  it  is  true,  than  those  of  the  bas- 
reliefs,  and  may,  therefore,  he  more  modern  ;  hut  they  cannot  he  very 

'  All  these  statues  of  Buddha,  or  of  Buddhist  saints,  in  the  Gandhara 
monasteries,  have  a  peculiarity  which  will  iuterest  the  Christian 
archaeologist.  Without  exception,  they  have  a  nimbus  or  circular  disc 
behind  their  heads.  This  does  not  occur  at  Sanchi  in  the  1st  century 
of  our  era,  nor,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  any  sculpture,  on  any  rail,  or  in 
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*»y  raws,  before  it  appears  at  Amravati  on  the  great  rail,  in  the  4th 
century  of  our  era.  Earlier  examples  may  be  found,  but  till  they  are, 
it*  presence  militates  against  the  idea  -that  these  sculptures  can  be  so 
early  as-  the  1st  century  after  Christ,  and,  with  the  other  evidence, 
.  would  seem  to  indicate  a  much  more  modern  date. 

One  other  argument  seems  to  hear  directly  on  this  point.  From 
what  has  been  said  above  {ante,  p.  7G),  it  appears  that  the  erection 
of  the  topes  in  Gandhara  was  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole 
time  that  elapsed  from  the  Christian  Era  till  Buddhism  ceased  to  he 
the  religion  of  the  country,  in  the  7th  or  8tli  century ;  and  that  the 
most  flourishing  period  was  about  the  year  a.d.  400,  when  Fa  ffian 
visited  the  country.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  erection 
of  the  monasteries  would  follow  the  same  course,  and  that  we  might 
expect  their  greatest  development  to  be  simultaneous.  To  compress 
the  monasteries  and  their  sculptures  within  the  limits  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ  would  seem  to  violate  all  the  probabilities  of  the 

In  addition  to  all  this  local  evidence,  when  we  come  to  compare  these 
sculptures  with  those  of  the  western  world,  especially  with  those  of 
sarcophagi  or  the  ivories  of  the  lower  empire,  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  many  points  of  resemblance  they  present.  There  are 
many  of  the  Gandhara  bas-reliefs  which,  if  transferred  to  the  Latevan 
Museum,  and  labelled  as  “  Early  Christian,”  would  pass  muster  with 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  one  hundred  who  visit  that  collection. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  that  might  be  described  as  belonging  to 
as  early  an  age  as  that  of  Hadrian,  but  generally  they  would  seem  of 
later  date. 

Among  the  ivories,  those  about  the  time  of  Constantine  present 
about  the  same  jumble  of  the  classical  orders,  the  same  reminiscence 
of  classical  art  in  the  figure-sculpture,  mixed  up  with  the  incon¬ 
gruities  borrowed  from  extraneous  sources  which  it  is  difficult  to 
occouut  for;  hut  both  in  their  perfections  and  their  faults  they  seem 
so  distinctly  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  art  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age.  The  great  difficulty  here 
is  to  know  what  equation  we  ought  to  allow  for  distance  in  space 
which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  time  in  producing  apparent 
differences ;  but  this  hardly  seems  to  have  been  of  much  importance 
here. 

Against  all  this  may  bc-intred  the  difficulty  of  nudoistiuidjiii; 
such  direct  and  important  influence  could  have  been  exercised  bv  the 
Byzantines  in  this  remote  province  without  its  leaving  any  trace  of 
its  existence  on  the  arts  of  the  Partliians  or  Sassaniaus,  whose  king¬ 
dom  lay  between,  and  without  our  having  any  written  record  of  such 
intimate  relations.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  but,  if  the  facts  aie  as 
stated  above,  such  negative  inferences  must  make  way  before  the  posh 
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Live  testimony  of  the  sculptures  themselves.  Till  within  the  last  very 
few  years  no  one  dreamt  of  classical  art  bavins  any  such  inftuuuce 
at  any  age  on  the  arts  of  Gandhara.  That  being  established  in  con¬ 
tradiction  of  o.l!  previously  conceived  ideas,  the  time  at  which  it 
took  place  ought  to  be  ascertainable  with  comparative  facility ;  and, 
in  so  far  as  any  written  evidence  is  concerned,  may  have  been  as  pro¬ 
bably  at  or  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  as  at  or  after  that  of 
Augustus. 

It  would  lie  easy  to  extend  this  argument  to  any  length  ;  but 
without  producing  the  data  on  which  it  is  based,  or  giving  references  to 
drawings  and  photographs  which  have  not  been  published,  it  would 
hardly  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  access  to 
means  of  information  not  yet  made  public.1  To  avoid,  therefore,  being 
tedious,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that,  having  given  the  best 
attention  to  the  materials  at  my  command,  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  is,  that  though  some  of  these  Gandhara  sculptures  probably 
are  as  early  as  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  Bra,  the  hulk  of  those  at 
Jamalgiri  and  more  especially  those  at  Takht-i-Bahi,  are  subsequent 
to  the  3rd  and  4th,  and  that  the  series  extends  down  to  the 
8th — till,  in  fact,  the  time  when  Buddhism  was  obliterated  in  these 
countries. 

■  The  discovery  of  some  new  fact,  or  of  an  inscription  on  a  piece  of 
sculpture  either  with  a  date  or  a  king’s  name  that  can  he  recognised, 
may  any  day  settle  beyond  dispute  which  of  these  views  is  the  correct 
one.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  the  evidence  at  present  stands,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  theory  winch  assisms  the  more  modern  date  to 
these  sculptures,  is  that  which  accords  best  with  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  brought  to  light,  or  with  the  history  of  the  Buddhist  religion  as  at 
present  known. 

If  tills  is  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  Grceco-Bactrian,  or  Grteco- 
Buddhist,  which  has  been  applied  to  these  sculptures,  is  a  misnomer. 
The  Baotrians  may  have  sown  the  seeds  of  a  classical  style  in  these 
parts,  but  the  art  we  now  find  there  would  be  more  properly  called 
Indo-Roman  or  Indo-Byzantiue,  and  must  have  been  nourished  aud 
kept  up  by  constant  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West 
during  the  period  at  which  it  was  most  flourishing',  which  may  be 
described  as  that  intervening  between  the  age  of  Constantine  and  that  of 


1  No  complete  history  of  the  ivories 
lias  been  published  which  is  sufficient 
for  reference  on  this  subject.  Gori’s 
are  too  badly  engraved  for  this  purpose ; 
but  the  first  twelve  plates  in  Labarte’s 
'  I-Iistoire  do  l’Art  ’  arc  perfect  as  far  as 
they  go.  So  are  (he  plates  in  Haskell's 


‘Catalogue  of  the  South  Kcusington 
Museum,’  and  those  published  bv  the 
Arundel  Society ;  but  it  is  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  easts  in  these  two  last-named 
institutions  that  the  reader  should  refer 
for  fuller  information  on  the  subject. 


m 
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ftom  what  has  been  said  above  regarding  the  sculptures  of  Blwrhut 

Styebi,  it  appears  evident  that  the  Indians  had  a  school  of  art  of 
their  oto  before  they  knew  anything  of.  the  arts  of  the  western  world  ; 
but  thaUbtive  art  seems  to  have  had  very  little  influence  on  the  arts  of 
Gandhara.  The  western  arts,  on  the  contrary,  acting  throng'll  that 
country,  seem  to  have  had  considerable  influence  on  those  of  India  at. 
periods  subsequent  to  the  Christian  Era.  It  seems  at  least  almost 
impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  arts  of  Amravati  and  the 
later  caves,  say  of  the  Gupta  period,  betray  most  marked  evidence  of 
Western*  influence,  and  it  seems  that  it  is  only  through  Gandhara  that, 
it  can  hate  reached  them. 

So  strongly  marked  is  all  this  that  it  may  become  a  subject  of  m 
interesting  investigation  to  inquire  whether  the  Greeks  were  not  the 
first  who  taught  the  Indians  idolatry.  There  is  no  trace  of  images  in 
the  Yedas  or  in  the  laws  of  Maim,  or  any  of  the  older  hooks  or  traditions 
of  the  Hindus.  As  repeatedly  mentioned,  there  is  as  little  trace  of  any 
image  of  Buddha  or  Buddhist  figures  being  set  up  for  worship  before 
the  Christian  Era,  or  for  a  century  after  it.  But  the  earliest,  the  finest, 
and  the  most  essentially  classical  figures  of  Btiddha  are  to  he  found  in 
Gandhara,  and,  so  .  far  as  we  at  present  know,  of  an  earlier  date  there 
than  any  fopnd  in  India  Proper. 

If  General  Cunningham’s  sculptures  or  the  contents  of  the  Lahore 
Museum  could  only  be  made  available  to  the  learned  in  Europe,  with 
the  requisite  local  information,  they  would,  I  fancy,  at  once  supersede 
the  meagre  and  most  unsatisfactory  written  details  which  have  alone 
come  down  to  us,  and  would  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  but  most  obscure  chapters  of  the  history  of  the 
commerce  and  of  the  early  intercourse  between  the  western  and  the 
eastern  world. 

Pending  this  being  done,  we  already  know'  enough  to  open -our 
eyes,  to  many  tilings  that  promise  to  result  in  the  most  interesting 
discoveries,  and  to  teach  us  to  cease  to  wonder  at  many  things  which 
hitherto  appeared  inexplicable.  If,  for.  instance,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  King  of  Taxi  In,  m  the  first  century,  spoke  good  Greek,  as  Apol¬ 
lonius  of  Tyana'  would  persuade  us  he  did,  we  know  at  least  that  he 
practised  Greek  architecture.  If  .St-.  Thomas  did  not  usit  Gondo- 
phares,  king  of  Gandhara,  m  the  same  contra j,  many,  at  least,  of  his 
countrymen  did,  and  theie  is  no  ajinon  reason  why  lie  should  not 
have  done  so  also.  If  there  are  traces  of  Chiistun  doctrene  m  the 
‘  Bhagavat  Gita,’  and  of  classical  learning  m  ot-liei  poetic  noils  of 
the  Hindus,  we  now  know  at  least  where  the)  .may  li.ne  come  lioni. 
In  short,  when  we  realise  how  strongly  European  influence  pun  ailed 
in  Gandhara  in  the  bust  five  or  six  centimes  .tflu  f  inish  ..ml  think 
how  many  thousands,  it  may  he  millions,  uossul  the  Indus,  going 


iject  now  in  hand  is  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  undoubted 
luence  shown  in  these  Gandhara  sculptures  is  due  to  the  seed 
;  Bactl'ian  Greeks  during  the  existence  of  their  kingdom  th 
w  much  to  the  direct  influence  of  Rome  and  Byzantium  betw 
les  of  Augustus  and  Justinian  ?  Both,  most  probably,  hac 
producing  this  remarkable  result ;  but,  so  far  as  we  at  preser 
seems  that  the  latter  was  very  much  more  important  than  the 
ise,'a'nd  that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  the 
n  of  the  West  exercised  an  influence  on  the  arts  and  reb 


■  inhabitants  of  this  nart  of  India  far  ereater  than  has  hithei 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CEYLON. 


Iutrochicfory — Amiradhapura — Pollonania. 


Inxhoddctory. 

If  the  materials  existed  for  writing  it  in  anything  like  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  manner,  there  are  few  chapters  m  this  history  that 
ought  to  be  so  interesting  or  instructive  as  that  which  treats  of  the 
architecture  of  Ceylon.  It  alone,  of  all  known  countries,  contains  a 
complete  series  of  Buddhist  monuments  extending  from  the  time  of 
Asoka  to  the  present  day,  and  in  the  ‘Malmwanso  ’  it  alone  possesses  a 
history  so  detailed  and  so  authentic,  that  the  dates  and  proposes  of  the 
earlier  buildings  can  be  ascertained  with  very  tolerable  precision. 
Besides  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  if  it  were  possible  to  compare  this 
unbroken  series  with  its  ascertained  dates  with  the  fragmentary  groups 
on  the  continent  of  India,  its  parallelisms  might  throw  much  light  on 
many  questions  that  are  obscure  and  uncertain,  and  the  whole  acquire 
a  consistency  that  is  now  only  too  evidently  wanting.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  one  has  yet  visited  the  island  who  was  possessed  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  supply  the  information  necessary  for  these 
purposes.  Sir  Emerson  Tenuent’s  book,  published  in  1859,  is  still  the 
best  work  on  the  subject.  He  had,  however,  no  special  qualifications 
for  the  task,  beyond  what  were  -to  be  expected  from  any  well-educated 
gentleman  of  talent,  and  his  description  of  the  buildings 1  is  only 
meant  for  popular  reading. 

The  two  papers  .by  Captain  Chapman,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
‘Transactions,’  and  thirteenth  volume  of  the ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,’  are  still  the  best  account  of  the  mins  of  Anuradhapura,  and 
beyond  these  a  few  occasional  notices  are  nearly  all  the  printed  matter 
we  have  to  depend  upon.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  series  of 
photographs,  by  the  late  Mr.  Lawton,  threw  some  light  on  the  matter, 
and  quite  recently  a  second  series  by  Captain  Hogg,  R.E.,  ha  ve  added 


1  I  purchased  from  his  artist,  Mr.  1  sketches  from  which  the  illustrations  of 
Nicholl,  and  possess  nil  the  original  I  bis  book  wore  engraved. 
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son ictli i M"-  to  <mr  knowledge.  Hill,  photographs  without  plans  or 
dimensions  or  descriptions  are  most  deceptive  guides,  and,  as  none  of 
these  have  been  supplied,  they  add  little  to  our  scientific  knowledge 
of  tlie  subject.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  quite  recently 
some  excavations  have  been  undertaken  at  Anuradhapura  which  are 
calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  structure  of  the  great 
dagohas  there,  hut  regarding  which  no  information,  except  what  is 
afforded  by  those  photographs,  has  reached  this  country.1 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Ceylonese  art,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  continent,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  sculpture 
which  it  exhibits,  and  may  be  a  peculiarity  that  may  render  it  much 
less  useful  for  comparison  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  most 
obvious  suggestion  to  meet  this  difficulty  is  to  assume  that  the 
sculptures  are  buried  m  the  accumulated  rains,  m  the  cities  where 
the  great  monuments  are  found,  and  will  be  discovered  w'hen  excava¬ 
tions  are  made.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  theory  is  hardly 
tenable  ;  Ceylon  has  never  been  occupied  by  Mahomedans,  or  other 
hostile  races,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  any  time 
statues  would  he  thrown  down,  or  bas-reliel's  destroyed ;  besides  this, 
such  excavations  as  have  been  made — and  they  are  in  the  most  likely 
places — have  revealed  nothing  that  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  better 


visited  tbe  island  in  -412-418,  he  describes  an  accompaniment  to  the 
ItniWHil*  of  the  tooth  relic  as  follows  “  The  king  next  causes  to 
b®  placed  to  both  sides  of  the  road  representations  of  the  500  bodily 
forms-,  which  Bodisatwa  assumed  during  his  successive  births  ”  (the 
.jataka  in  feet).  “  These  figures,”  he  adds,  “  are  all  beautifully  painted 
in  divers  colours,  and  have  a  very  life-like  appearance.” 1  *  It  was 
not  that  they  could  not  sculpture  in  stone,  for,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see,  some  of  their  carvings  are  of  great  delicacy  and  cleverness 
of  execution,  but  they  seem  to  have  preferred  colour  to  the  more 
permanent  forms  of  representation.  If  this  is  so,  it  certainly  is, 
remarkable,  when  we  think  of  the  wealth  of  sculpture  exhibited  by 
such, monuments  as  Bharhnt,  Sanelii,  or  Amravati.  In  so  far  as  our 
present  information  goes,  one  single  monastery  in  Gandhara,  such  as 
Janialgm,  for  instance,  possessed  more  sculpture  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon.  The  form,  too,  of  such  sculptures  as 
have  been  discovered,  is  almost  as  curious  as  its  rarity.  Only  one 
ancient  figure  of  Buddha  has  yet  been  discovered  at  Auuradhapnra. 
It  may  be  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  and  is  placed  unsymmetricallv 
in  a  chapel  in  front  of  file  Ruamvelli  dagoba.  Everywhere,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  statues  of  five  or  seven-headed  serpents,  or  of  men  with 
serpent-hoods,  which  may  be  of  any  age,  and  at  the  foot  of  every 
important  flight  of  steps  there  are  two  dwarpals  or  doorkeepers  with 
this  strange  appendage,2  and  attached  to  each  flight  of  steps  of  all  the 
larger  and  older  dagobas  are  figures  of  the  great  Saga  himself.  In 
fact,  in  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  sculptures  alone  is  concerned, 
we  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  all  the  great  monuments  of  the 
capital  were  devoted  to  Serpent  worship  instead  of  that  of  Buddha, 
with  one  exception,  however that  one  is  dedicated  to  the  Bo-tree, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  tree  originally  sent  by  Asoka  from  Buddh 
Gaya  more  -than  2000  years  ago.  We  know,  of  course,  that  all  this 
is  not  so,  but  it  is  a  testimony  to  tlie  early  prevalence  of  Tree  and 
Serpent  worship  in  tlie  island,  as  strange  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Ceylonese  monuments  is  their  situation 
in  the  two  capitals  of  the  island,  for,  it-  will  have  been  observed,  none 
of  the  remains  of  Buddhist  architecture  described  m  the  previous 
chapters  are  found  in  the  great  capital  cities  ol  the  Empire.  They 
arc  detached  monuments,  spared  In  accident  in  some  distant  coinei 
of  the  land,  or  rock-cut  examples  found  m  remote  and  sc-cluJed 
valleys.  Buddhist  Palibothra  lias  entirely  perished— so  has  Sravasn 
and  Vaisali  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  identify  Kapilawastu, 
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stupas  arc  (Inscribed  by  the  Chinese  travellers  in  tbe  fifth  or  seventh 
eonltiry  of  our  era.  In  a  great  measure,  this  may  be  owing  to  their 
having  been  built  of  brick  and  wood  :  and,  in  that  climate,  vegetation 
is  singularly  destructive  of  the  first,  and  insects  and  decay  of  the 
second.  But  much  is  also  due  to  the  country  having  been  densely, 
peopled  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Bengal  since  the 
expulsion  of  Die  Buddhists,  were  cither  followers  of  the  Bralimanical 
or  Mahomedan  religions — both  inimical  to  them,  or,  at  least,  having 
no  respect  for  their  remains. 

In  Ceylon  the  case  is  different.  Though  the  great  capitals  were 
early  deserted,  the  people  are  now  Buddhists,  as  they  have  been  for 
the  last  2000  years,  and  there,  consequently,  cities  are  still  found 
adorned  with  monuments,  which,  though  in  ruins,  convey  a  sufficient 
impression  of  what  those  of  India  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  her 
glory. 

Anuradhapura  seems  to  have  become  the  capital  of  Ceylon  about 
400  years  before  Christ,  or  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  and  the  fabied  introduction  of  liis  religion  into  the  island. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  lapse  of  another  100  years  that  it 
became  a  sacred  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals  of  Buddhism 
in  the  East,  which  it  continued  to  be  till  about  the  year  769,  when, 
owing'  to  the  repeated  and  destructive  invasions  of  the  Malabars,  the 
capital  was  removed  to  Pollonama.  That  city  reached  its  period  of 
greatest  prosperity  and  extension,  apparently  in  the  reign  of 
Prakrama  Baku,  1153-1186,  and  then  sank  during  a  long  and 
disastrous  period  into  decay.  The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards 
moved  hither  and  thither,  till  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  finally  succumbed  to  our  power. 


Auuraihapuea. 

The  city  of  Anuradhapura  is  now  totally  deserted  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  uninhabited  jungle.  Its  public  buildings  must  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  perished,  exposed  for 
centuries  to  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  rank 
vegetation  of  Ceylon  has  been  at  work  for  1000  years,  stripping  off 
all  traces  of  plaster  ornaments,  and  splitting  the  masonry  in  many 

The  very  desolation,  however,  of  its  situation  has  preserved  these 
ancient  monuments  from  other  and  greater  dangers.  No  bigoted 
Moslem  has  pulled  them  down  to  build  mosques  and  monuments  of 
his  own  faith  ;  no  indolent  Hindu  has  allowed  their  materials  to  be 
used  for  private  purposes  or  appropriated  as  private  plunder  :  and  no 
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magistrate  has  yet  rendered  them  available  for  mending 
station,  roads  and  bridges.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  these 
nnnt  darifve  the  greatest  attention  from  the  student  of  Buddhist 
archtteotnre,  and  that  a  -  vast  fund  of  information  may  be  drawn  from 
.them  when  sufficiently  explored  and  described. 

The  peculiar  fortune  of  Annradhapura  is  that  it  continued  the 
capital  of  Ceylon  for  ten  centuries  ;  and,  alone  of  all  Buddhist  cities,  it 
retains  something  like  a  complete  series  of  the  remains  of  its  greatness 
during  that  period.  We  possess,  moreover,  in  the  ‘Mahawanso’  and 
other  Ceylonese  scriptures,  a  tolerably  authentic  account  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  all  these  monuments,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
dedicated.  Among  the  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur  still  to  he 
fonnd,  are  the  ruins  of  seven  dome-shaped  to]>es  or  dagobas,  of  one 
monastery,  of  a  buildiug  erected  to  contain  the  sacred  Bo-trcc,  and 
several  other  rains  and  antiquities.  Among  these  is  the  great  mound 
called  the  tomb  of  the  usurper  Elaala,  hut  more  probably  it  is  a  tope 
erected  by  the  king  Duttagaimmii  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
that  intruder  which  he  gained  on  this  spot  about  the  year  p,.c.  1G1. 
As  it  is  now  a  mere  mound,  without  any  distinguishable  outline,  it 
will  not  be  again  alluded  to. 

Two  of  the  topes  are  of  the  largest  size  known  :  one,  the  Abhayagiri, 
was  erected  b.c.  88  ;  its  dome  is  exactly  hemispherical,  and  described 
with  a  radius  of  180  ft.,  being  thus  more  than  1100  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  with  the  base  and  spire  making  up  a  total  elevation  of 
214  ft.,  which  is  only  1G  ft.,  less  than  the  traditional  height  of  120 
cubits  assigned  to  it  in  the  ‘  Mahawanso.’ 1  It  was  erected  by  a  king 
Walagambahu,  to  commemorate  his  reconquest  of  his  kingdom  from 
a  foreign  usurper  who  had  deposed  him  and  occupied  his  throne  for 
about  sixteen  years. 

The  second  tope  is  the  Jctawana,  erected  by  a  king  Maliascna 
a.d.  275.  In  form  and  dimensions  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  last 
described,  though  somewhat  more  perfect  in  outline,  and  a  few  feet 
higher,  owing  probably  to  its  being  more  modern  than  its  rival. 
These  two  were  commemorative  monuments,  and  not  relic  shrines. 

Next  to  these,  but  far  more  important  from  its  sacredness,  is  the 
Ruanwelli  dagoba,  erected  by  king  Dnttagaimuni,  between  the  years 
1.61  and  137  B.c.,  over  a  very  imposing  collection  of  relics,  of  which  a 
full  account  is  given,  in  the  31st  chapter  of  the  ‘Mahawanso.’  Its 
ditpensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  two  last  described,  but  it 
has  been  so  much  defaced,  partly  by  violence,  and  partly,  it  seems, 
from  a  failure  of  the  foundations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  cither 
its  original  shape  or  size.  The  same  king  erected  anolhoi  smaller 
tope,  260  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Mnisiwcllya.  Like 
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ntfwd,  fa  Of  a  nnpdul>  Utgunt  Iwll-shapod  outlined  Its  diameter 
*W  Wight  are  nearly  the  same,  between  50  ft.  and  GO  ft.,  and  it 
stands  <w  a  platform  raised  about  t)  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  which 
are  Hinged  three  rows  of  pillars,  which  form  by  tar  the  most  import- 
•  ant  architectural  ornament  of  the  building.  The  inner  circle  stands 
about  2  ft,  from  the  dagoba,  and  the  other  two  about  10  ft.  from  each 
other.  The  pillars  themselves  are  monoliths  26  ft.  in  height,  of  which 
the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  0  ft.,  is  left  square,  each  side  being 
about- 1  ft.'  The  next  division,  lift,  G  in.  in  length,  lias  the  angles 
.  cut  off,  as  is  usual  in  this  style,  so  as  to  form  an  octagon  ;  the  two 
parts  being  of  one  piece  of  granite.  These  sustain  a  rapital  of  the 
same  material,  . 2  ft.  G  in.  in  height. 

Accounts-  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  pillars,  as  Mr.  Knighton 
says  they  were  originally  108  ; 2  whereas  Captain  Chapman  counted 
149,  and  state  the  original  number  to  have  been  18!,3 

This  relic-shrine  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  king  Dcvenampia- 
tissa,  abont  250  years  n.o.,  to  contain  the  right  jawbone  of  Buddha, 
which — say  the  Buddhist  chroniclers — descending  from  the  skies, 
placed  itself  on  the  crown  of  the  mouarch.  As  contemporary  with 
Asoka  it  belongs  to  the  most  interesting  period  of  Buddhist  history, 
and  is  older,  or,  at  least,  as  old,  as  anything  now  existing  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  India;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  now- exists,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  designed, 
having  escaped  alteration,4  and,  what  is  more  unusual  in  a  Buddhist 
relic-shrine,  having  escaped  augmentation.  When  the  celebrated 
tooth  relic  was  brought  hither  from  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  it  was  deposited  in  a  small,  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  ou  one  of  the  angles  of  the  platform  of  this  building,  instead 
of  being  placed,  as  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  case,  in  a  shrine 
on  its  summit,  and  eventually  made  the  centre  of  a  new'  and  more 
extended  erection.  Perhaps  it  was  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the 
sacred  circle  of  pillars  that  prevented  this  being  done,  or  it  may  have 
been  that  the  tooth  relic,  for  some  reason  we  do  not  now  understand, 
was  destined  never  to  he  permanently  hid  from  the  sight  of  its  adorers. 
It  is  certain  that  it  has  been  accessible  during  the  last  2000  years, 
and  is  the  only  relic  of  its  class  that  seems  to  bare  been  similarly 
preserved  and  exhibited. 

The  Lankaramaya  (Woodcut  2To.  102)  is  extremely  similar  to  the 
lasf— though  considerably  more  modern,  having  been  erected  a.i>.  221 


(From  a  PI  olograph.) 


As  will  In.'  observed  Hu1  two  last-mentioned  dagobas  present  us 
with  a  peculiarity  nut  found  on  any  example  we  have  yet  met 
with,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  surrounded  by  three  circles  of  slender 
monolithic  columns,  of  very  elegant  design..  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  these  represent,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  rail  of  the  northern 
topes,  and  subserve  the  same  purpose,  but  in  what  manner  is  not  at 
first  sight  very  apparent.  Referring,  however,  to  what  was  said  above, 
ahum  tlie  Ceylonese  preferring  painting  to  scnlptnre,  it  does  not 
seem  diflicnlt  to  explain  the  anomaly.  These  pillars  were  originally, 
I  fancy,  connected  with  one  another  by  beams  of  wood  on  their 
capitals,  and  from  these,  frames  or  curtains  may  liave  been  suspended 
covered  with  the  paintings  which  are  so  indispensable  a  part  of 
lluddhist.  decoration.  lint  it  may  be  objected  why  three?  or,  as  I 
believe,  the  Lankuramaya  had  originally,  four  such  ranges  of  pillars? 
It  is  true  the  northern  dagobas  had  generally  only  one  rail,  but  that 
at  Amrnvati  had  two,  and  us  the  great  dagobas  here  had  three  pro¬ 
cession-paths,  while  none  of  the  northern  ones  had  more  than  one,  we 
should  not  he  surprised  if  the  smaller  dagobas  had  three  paths  also, 
though  differently  arranged,  and  even  then  hardly  capable  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  same  amount  of  painting.  When  we  conic  to  describe  the 
great  temple  of  Horn  Hmldor  in  Java  it  will  lie  seen  that  it  had  live 
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JWBWI^^paths,  and  that  their  walls  were  sculptured,  both  inside 
MOOOtaidfi,  with  an  amount  of  stone  decoration  which  none  of  these 
CeytOttsa,^  could  display,  even  in  painting,  by  any  arrangement 

we  can  now  understand! 

,  .  Them  is  still  another— the  Saila  dagoba— within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  but  so  ruined  that,  its  architectural  features  are  undistinguishable, 
though  bradition  would  lead  ns  to  suppose  it  was  the  oldest  in  the 
place,  belonging  to  a  period  even  anterior  to  Sakva  Muni.  The  spot 
at  all  events  is  said  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Kasyapa, 
the  preceding  Buddha. 

Besides  these,  there  arc  on  the  hill  of  Melicntele,  a  few  miles  to " 
the  north-east  of  the  city,  two  important  relic-shrines  :  one  of  the  first 
class,  erected  ou  its  summit  to  cover  a  hair  that  grew  on  the  forehead 
of  Buddha  over  his  left  eyebrow.  The  other,  on  a  shoulder  of  the  hill 
immediately  below  this,  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Thuparamaya ;  a 
small  central  building  surrounded  by  concentric  rows  of  granite  pillars, 
which,  as  appears  to  have  been  usual  when  this  mode  of  decoration 
was  employed,  rose  to  half  the  height  of  the  central  mound. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  a  great  number  of  topes  of  various 
sorts  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  whether  any  of  them  are  particularly 
interesting,-  either  from  their  architecture  or  their  history,  lias  not  been 
ascertained,  nor  will  it  be  till  the  place  is  far  more  carefully  surveyed 
than  it  has  yet  been. 

There  is  another  ruin  at  Anuradhapura,  winch,  it  a  little  more 
perfect,  would  he  even  more  interesting  than  those  topes.  It  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Lows  Malm  Paya,  or  Groat  Brazen  Monastery. 
We  have  a  full  account  in  the  ‘  -Mahawanso  ’  of  its  erection  by  the  pious 
king  lluttagaimum  (b.c.  1G1),1  according  to  a  plan  procured  from 
heaven  for  the  purpose — as  well  as  a  history  of  its  subsequent  destruc¬ 
tion  and  rebuildings. 

When  first  erected  it  is  said  to  have  been  100  cubits  or  lib  ft. 
square,  and  as  high  as  it  was  broad;  the  height  was  divided  into  nine 
storeys,  each  containing  100  cells  for  priests,  besides  halls  and  other 
indispensable  apartments.  Nearly  200  years  alter  its  erection  (a.i>. 
30)  it  required  considerable  repairs,  but  the  first  great  disaster  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Mahasena,  a.d.  280,  who  is  saicl  to  have  destroyed  it 
utterly.2  It  was  re-crected  by  his  son,  hut  with  only  fiv  c  storey  s 
instead  of  nine  ;  and  it  never  after  tins  retrained  its  pristine  magnifi¬ 
cence,  but  gradually  fell  into  decay  even  before  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  removed  to  Pollonarua.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
completely  deserted,  and  all  that  now  remains  are  the  llioo  pillars 
which,  once  supported  it.  These  generally  consist  ot  unhewn  block*  ol 
granite  about  12  ft.  high  :  some  oi  the  central  ones  ait  sculptured,  and 
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many  lisivo  bcscn  split  into  two,  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  great, 
rebni'ding  alter  its  destruction  by  Mahasena  :  as  it  is,  they  stand 
about  (>  Jt.  apart  Ironi  oontre  to  centre  jii  a  compact  phalanx,  forty  on 
each  lace,  and  covering  a  space  ol  250  ft.  or  jtfSO ft.  each  way.  Upon  the 
pillars  must  have  been  placed  a  strong  wooden  framing  from  which, 
the  remaining  eight  storeys  rose,  as  m  the  modern  Burmese  monasteries, 
in  a  manner  to  be  explained  in  a  snbsecjuent  chapter. 

There  is  only  one  diliiculty,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  m  understanding 
the  arrangement  ol  the  superstructure  of  this  building,  and  that  is  the 
assertion  of  the  ‘  Maliawanso  ’  that  it  consisted  of  nine  storeys — after¬ 
wards  of  five — each  containing  100  apartments.  For  myself  I  have 
no  hesitation  m  reiectmg  tins  statement  as  impossible,  not  only  from 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  and  roofing  such  a  building,  but  because 
its  form  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  Eastern  art.  If 
we  turn  back  to  Fa  Ilian  or  Hiouen  Thsang’s  description  of  the  great 
Dekliani  monastery  (page  135)  or  to  the  great  rath  at  Maliavellipore 
(Woodcut  No.  66),  or,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  1001  temples  of  southern 
India,  all  of  which  simulate  three,  five,  or  nine-storeyed  residences, 
we  get  a  distinct  idea  of  what  such  a  building  may  have  been  if 
erected  in  the  Indiau  style.  It  would,  too,  be  convenient  and 
appropriate  to  the  climate,  each  storey  having  its  terrace  for  walk¬ 
ing  or  sleeping  in  the  open  ah',  and  the  whole  easily  constructed 
and  kept  in  order.  All  this  will  be  clearer  in  the  sequel,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  it  hardly  appears  doubtful  that  tlio  Lowa  Malia  Paya 
was  originally  of  nine,  and  subsequently  of  five  storeys,  each  less  in 
dimension  than  the  one  below  it.  The  top  one  was  surmounted  as  at 
Maliavellipore  by  a  dome,  hut  in  this  instance  composed  of  brass — 
whence  its  name  ;  and,  gilt  and  ornamented  as  it  no  doubt  was,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  the  East.  It 
was  as  high  as  the  topes,  and,  though  not  covering  quite  so  much 
ground,  was  equal,  in  cubical  contents,  to  the  largest  of  our  English 
cathedrals,  and  the  body  of  the  building  was  higher  than  any  of  them, 
omitting  of  course  the  spires,  which  are  mere  ornaments. 

Besides  these  there  are  scattered  about  the  rums  of  Anuradhapnra 
some  half  dozen,  it  may  be  a  dozen,  groups  of  pillars,  whose  use  and 
purpose  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  something  about. 
They  all  seem  raised  oil  a  platform  or  stylobate,  and  approached  by 
one  or  more  flights  of  steps,  of  a  highly  ornamental  character.  One 
of  these,  leading  to  a  group  of  pillars  attached  to  the  Ruauwelli  dagoha, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  their  general  character  (Woodcut  No.  103). 
At  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  is  a  semicircular  stone,  popularly 
known  in  Ceylon  as  a  moon  stone  (Woodcut  No.  101).  At  least  a  dozen 
of  these  are  known  to  exist  at  Anuradhapnra  and  as  many  probably 
at  Pollouarua,  Some  arc  large  and  some  smaller  than  others,  but  they 
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animals  which  Fa  Hiati  and  Hionon  Thsong  describe  as  ornamenting 

the  live  storeys  of  the  groat  Dekhani  monastery,  and  which,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  were  also  arranged  at  Hnllabld  in  the  18th 
century  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  For  1500  years  they,  and 
they  only,  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  architectural  purposes,  but, 
why  this  was  so  we  are  yet  unable  to  explain.1 

The  risers  of  these  stairs,  though  not  adorned  with  storeyed  bas- 
reliefs,  like  those  of  the  Jamalgiri  monastery  in  Gaudhara,  arc  all 
richly  ornamented,  being  divided  generally  into  two  panels  by  figures 
of  dwarfs  and  framed  by  fohaged  borders,  while  the  jambs  or  flanking 
stones  are  also  adorned  by  either  figures  of  animals  or  bas-reliefs. 

If  we  had  plans  or  any  architectural  details  of  the  pavilions  to 
which  these  steps  led,  it  probably  would  be  easy  to  say  to  what  pur¬ 
pose  they  were  dedicated  and  how  they  were  roofed.  The  photographs 
do  not'  enable  us  to  do  either,  but  from  them  wre  gather  that  some 
of  these  halls  were  certainly  enclosed  by  walls,  as  the  outer  side  of 
the  pillars  is  left  rough  and  unsculptured,  while  those  in  the  centre 
are  sculptured  all  round.  Meanwhile  my  impression  is  that  they  are 
the  buildings  Fa  Hian  describes  as  preaching  halls — the  ebaitya  or 
ceremonial  halls  attached  to  the  great  dagobas.  In  India  the  form 
these  take  is  that  of  halls  with  simulated  dagobas  inside  them,  towards 
which  the  worship  was  addressed,  but  when  a  real  dagoba  existed  200  ft. 
to  400  ft.  in  diameter,  what  was  wanted  was  a  hall  m  which  the 
priests  could  assemble  to  chant  their  liturgies,  and  from  which  to 
address  their  prayers  to  the  great  object  of  their  reverence.  If  this 
were  so,  the  axis  of  these  lialls  ought  to  be  turned  towards  the  dagobas, 
but  whether  this  was  so  or  not  is  not  yet  ascertained.2 

Besides  these  there  is  at  Anuradhapura  a  temple  called  Isurunmniya, 
partly  cut  in  the  rock,  partly  structural,  regarding  which  some  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  extremely  interesting.  Till  within  the  last  few 
years  the  pillars  of  its  porch  still  carried  the  wooden  beams  of  a  roof, 
but  whether  it  was  the  original  one  or  a  subsequent  addition  is  by  no 
means  clear.  From  the  mortises  in  the  face  of  the  rock  I  would  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  at  least  in  the  original  form,  but  the 
building  has  been  so  knocked  about  and  altered  in  modern  times,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  it.  So  far  as  can  be 
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faigmimn  such  photographs  as  have  come  home,  I  would  he  inclined 
to  WWribe  the  original  excavation  to  tile  Gth  or  7  th  century.  The 
a»l«ieefali»  of  the  steps  and  the  Naga  dwarpals  are  all  of  ‘the  old 
patters,  but  ooarser  and  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  decadence. 

To  as  these  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  but  to  a  Buddhist  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  of  the 
vestiges  ti  the  . past  is  the  celebrated  Bo-tree.  This  is  now  reverenced 
and  worshipped  even  amidst  the  desolation  in  which  it  stands,  and 
lias  been  worshipped  on  this  spot  for  more  than  2000  years  ;  and  thus, 
if  not  the  oldest,  is  certainly  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  idols  that 
still  command  the  adoration  of  mankind. 

4K  When  Asoka  sent  his  son  Mahiudo,  and  his  daughter  Sangamitta, 
to  introduce  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
which,  they,  brought  was  a  branch  ot  the  celebrated  tree  which  still 
grows  at  Gaya1  (Woodcut  No.  1G).  The  branch,  so  says  the  legend, 
spontaneously  severed  itself  from  the  parent  stem,  and  planted  itself 
in  a  golden  vase  prepared  for  its  reception.  According  to  the  pro¬ 
phecy,  it  was  to  be  “always  green,  never  growing  nor  decaying,”  and 
certainly  present  appearances  would  go  far  to  confirm  such  an  assertion, 
for,  notwithstanding  its  age,  it  is  small,  and,  though  healthy,  does  not 
seem  to  increase.  Its  being  evergreen  is  only  a  characteristic  of  its 
species,  the  Ficus  rdigiosa;  our  acquaintance  with  it,  however,  must 
extend  over  a  longer  series  of  years  than  it  yet  does,  before  we  can. 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  stationary  qualities. 

It  grows  from  the  top  of  a  small  pyramid,  which  rises'  in  three 
terraces,  each  about  12  ft.  in  height,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square 
enclosure  called  the  Malm  Vihara.  But  though  the  place  is  large, 
sacred,  and;  adorned  with  gates  of  some  pretension,  none  of  the 
architectural  features  which  at  present  surround  it  are  such  as  to 
require  notice  in  a  work  like  the  present. 


BOLnONAUUX.2 

Although  very  much  more  modern  in  date,  and  consequently  less 
pure  in  style,  the  ruins  at  Pollonama  are  scarcely  less  interesting  than 
those  of  the  northern  capital  to  which  it  succeeded.  They  form  a  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  styles  at  a  time -when  tbc  Buddhists 
had  ceased  to  exist,  or  at  least  to  build,  on  the  continent  of  India,  and. 
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when  properly  illustrated,  will  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  of 
much  that  we  find  beyond  the  Ganges.  Almost  all  we  know  at  present 
of  these  ruins  is  duo  to  the  publications  of  Sir  -Emerson  Tencent,1 
which,  though  most  valuable  contributions,  are  far  from  exhausting 
the  subject.  According  to  this  authority,  the  principal  ruins  extend  _ 
in  a  line  nearly  north  and  south  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
palace  to  the  Gal  Vihara,  and  comprise  two  dagobas,  besides  a 
number  of  smaller  edifices.  The  greater  part  seem  to  have  been 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Prakrama  Balm,  1153-86,  though,  as  the 
city  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in  the  8th  century,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  an  intelligent  search  would  reveal  some  of  earlier  date  : 
while,  as  it  was  not  deserted  till  1235,  some  of  them  may  also  be 
more  modern. 

If  not  the  oldest,  certainly  the  most  interesting  group  at  Pollona- 
rua  is  'that  of  the  rock-out  sculptures  known  as  the  Gal  Vihara.  They 
are  not  rock-out  temples  m  the  sense  m  which  the  term  is  under¬ 
stood  in  India,  being  neither  residences  nor  chaitya  halls.  On  the 
left,  oil  the  face  of  the  rock,  is  a  figure  of  Buddha,  seated  in  the  usual 
cross-legged  conventional  attitude,  16  ft.  in  height,  and  backed  by 
a  tin-one  of  exceeding  richuess  :  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  specimen 
of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere.  Next  to  this  is  a  cell,  with 
two  pillars  in  front,  on  the  back  wall  of  which  is  another  seated 
figure  of  Buddha,  but  certainly  of  a  more  modern  aspect  than  that 
last  described ;  that  appearance  may,  however,  be  owing  to  whitewash 
and  paint,  which  have  been  most  liberally  applied  to  it.  Beyond 
this  is  a  figure  of  Buddha,  standing  in  the  open  air ;  and  still 
further  to  the  right  another  of  him,  lying  down  in  the  conventional 
attitude  of  his  attaining  Nirvana.  This  figure  is  45  ft.  long,  while 
the  standing  one  is  only  25  ft.  high.2  These  Nirvana  figures  are 
rare  in  India,  but  there  is  one  in  the  most  modern  cave  at  Ajunta. 
No.  26,  and  others  in  the  latest  caves  at  Nassiek  and  Salsette.  None 
of  these,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  attained  in  India  such 
-  dimensions  as  these.  In  another  century  or  two  they  might  have 
done  so,  but  the  attainment  of  such  colossal  proportions  is  a  sure  sign 
of  their  being  very  modern. 

In  front  of  the  Gal  Vihara  stands  the  principal  religious  group  of 


1  ‘Christianity  in  Ce}lun,’  Murray, 
1S50 ;  ‘An  Account  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,’  2  vols.,  Longmans,  1859.  Since 
then  Mr.  Lawton’s  and  Capt.  Hogg’s  pho¬ 
tographs  have  added  considerably  to  the 
precision  but  not  to  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge.  Not  one  plan  or  dimension, 
and  no  description,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  reached  this  country. 


'  Among  Capt.  Hogg’s  photographs 
are  two  colossal  statues  of  Buddha,  oiic 
at  Seperawa,  described  as  41  ft.  high, 
the-  other  at  a  place  called  Auknrta,  40 
ft.  high ;  but  where  these  places  are 
there  is  nothing  to  show.  They  are 
extremely  similar  to  one  another,  and, 
.  except  in.  dimensions,  to  that  at  the  Gal 
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a  7m.1T  of  Nagn-hondcd  dwarpals  on  each  side  of  its  upper  flight. 
The  photographs  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  buildings  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  one  of  the  richest  in 
sculptural  decorations  ;  but  unless  the  antiquities  of  Java,  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject,  we  must  1)0  content  with  ignorant  admiration  till  ■ 
some  one  capable  of  investigating  its  history  visits  the  place.1 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  Pollouania  several  of  those  groups  of 
pillars,  without  roofs  or  walls,  which  we  tried  to  describe  in  speaking 
of  Aimradliapura.  One,  called  the. Audience  Hall,  seems  to  be  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  northern  capital  ;  another,  known  as  the  Hetti 
Vihara,  is  more  extensive,  and  may  really  be  the  foundation  of  a  vihara  ; 
but-  till  we  have  plans  and  more  details  it  is  needless  speculating  on 
what  they  may  or  may  not  have  been. 

Although  built  in  brick,  and  very  much  ruined,  there  still  exist 
in  Pollonarua  a  palace  and  a  vihara — the  Abhayagiri — which  was 
really  a  residence,  and  whose  examination  would,  no  doubt,  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  arrangement  of  similar  buildings  in  India. 
That  information  might,  however,  be  difficult  to  obtam.  and.  till  the 
simpler  and  more  monumental  buildings  are  examined  and  drawn,  its 
investigation  may  well  he  postponed. 

Besides  these,  Pollonarua  possesses  another  point  of  interest  of 
considerable  importance,  though  hardly  germane  to  our  present, 
subject.  Among  its  ruins  are  several  buildings  in  the  Dravidiau 
style  of  architecture,  whose  dates  could  easily,  I  fancy,  be  at  least 
apT>io\nn  itch  .iscu timed  One  of  these  is  called  the  Datoda  Hali- 
gawa,  apparently  from  its  possessmg  at  one  tune  the  tooth  relic  ;  for 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  when  migrating  southward  for  fear  of  the 
Tamils  they  would  have  left  their  cherished  palladium  behind  them. 
If  it  was  sheltered  here,  and  this  was  the  first  building  erected  to 
receive  it,  it  would  be  a  most  important  landmark  in  the  very  vague' 
chronology  of  that  style.  Another,  though  called  the  Vislniu  Dey- 
anne  Dewala,  was  certainly  either  originally,  or  is  now,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Siva,  as  is  testified  by  the  presence  of  the  bull  along¬ 
side  of  it,  and  also  apparently  on  its  roof.  But  he  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  the  lowest  and  flattest  of  those  buildings  I  have  yet  met  with, 
and  more  like  a  direct  literal  copy  from  a  constructive  villain,  than 
even  the  ratlis  at  Mahavellipore  (Woodcut  Ho.  181).  This  may  arise 
either  from  its  being  a  copy  of  an  actual  vihara  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  built,  or  to  its  being  very  old.  Those  at  Mahavolliperc, 


■  The  preceding  woodcut,  from  Sir  it  not  one  is  sufficiently  explanatory  to 
E.  Tonnent’s  book,  is  far  from  doing  convey  a  correct  idea  of  its  peculiarities, 
justice  to  the  building  or  to  Mr.  Nicholl’s  and,  after  all, without  plans  or  dimensions, 
drawings,  which  are  before  me ;  but  among  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  a  correct 
the  half  dozen  photographs  I  possess  of  idea  of  it  to  others. 
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made.  Tin',  one  important  building  we  miss  of  which  accounts  have 
readied  us,  is  the  rock-cut  monastery  described  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrims 
(unlo,  p.  Dio),  if  it  was  rock-cut,  it  almost  certainly  exists,  and 
may  yet  he  found  in  some  of  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  Nizam’s 
territory.  Jf  it  is  discovered,  it  will  throw  more  light  on  Buddhist, 
architecture  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  than  anything  yet  brought 
to  light.  That  it  did  exist  seems  hardly  doubtful,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  in  the  great  rath  at  Mahaveliipore  (Woodcut  No.  0(1)  a 
literal  copy  of  it — on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true — but  so  perfect  that 
it  certainly  is  not  a  first  attempt  to  repeat,  in  a  monolithic  form,  a 
class  of  building  that  must  laa  e  been  very  common  at  the  time  this 
was  attempted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  even  such  a  sketch  as  that  contained  m  the 
preceding  pages  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  almost' impossible 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  architecture  and  its  associated  arts  in 
elucidating  and  giving  precision  to  our  knowledge  of  Buddhist  history 
and  mythology,  from  the  time  when  it  became  .the  religion  of  the 
state  till  it  perished  in  so  far  as  India  was  concerned.  In  t-lie  rails 
at  Bnddh  Gaya  and  Bharhut,  with  the  eastern  caves,  we  have  a 
complete  picture  of  Buddhism  as  it  existed  during  the  great  Mauryan 
dynasty  (b.c.  325  to  B.C.  188).  At  Sanclii  and  the  western  caves  we 
have  as  complete  a  representation  of  the  form  it  took  from  the  first 
century  before  our  era  to  the  third  or  fourth  after  it.  At  Amravati, 
and  from  the  Gandhara  monasteries,  we  learn  wliat  modifications 
had  been  introduced  before  and  during  the  4th  century  :  and  from  the 
Ajunta  and  later  eaves  we  trace  its  history  downward  through  its 
period  of  decay  till  it  became  first  almost  Jaina  and  then  faded  away 
altogether. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  thousand  years  we  have  no  con¬ 
temporary  records  except  those  written  in  stone,  and  during  the 
latter  we  have  no  books  we  can  depend  upon  ;  but  the  architecture, 
with  its  sculptures  and  pamtiues,  remain,  and  hear  '  the  indelible 
impress  of  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  executed  them,  and  supply  ns  with  a  vast  amount  of  exact 
knowledge  on  the  subject  which  is  not  attainable  by  any  other  means 
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There  are  few  of  the  problems  connected  with  this  branch  of  onr 
subject  so  obscure  and  so  puzzling  as  those  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Jains.  When  we  first  practically 
meet  with  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century  at  Abu,  or  at 
Girnar,  it  is  a  style  complete’ and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  evidently 
the  result  "of  long  experience  and  continuous  artistic  development. 
From  that  point  it  progresses  during  one  or  two  centimes  towards 
greater  richness,  but  m  doing  so  loses  the  purity  and  perfection  it 
had  attained  at  the  earlier  period,  and  from  that  culminating  point 
its  downward  progress  can  be  traced  through  abundant  examples  to 
the  present  day..  When,  however,  we  try  to  trace  its  upward  progress 
the  case  is  widely  different.  General  Cunningham  has  recentlv  found 
some  Jaina  statues  at  Muttra,  with  dates  upon  them  apparently  of  !)'•> 
and  177  a.d.1  If  this  is  so,  it  is  the  earliest  material  trace  of  Jaimsin 
that  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  they  must  have  been  associated  with 
•  buildings  which  may  yet  reward  the  explorer.  From  tins  time  forward, 
till  the  jJSuh  century,  we  have  only  fragments  of  temples  of  uncertain 
origin  and  date,  and  all  in  so  very  ruined  a  condition  that  they  liardlv 
assist,  us  in  our  researches.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  .Tams  did 
exist  in  India,  and  did  build  temples,  during  the  whole  of  this  interval, 
and  the  discovery  of  some  of  them  may  yet  reward  the  industry  ol  sonic 

Meanwhile  one  thing  seems  tolerably  clear,  that  the  religions  of 
the  Buddhists  and  that  of  the  Jains  were  so  similar  to  one  aiiollm 


both  in  tJiisir  origin,  awl  their  development  and  doctrines,  that  their 
architecture  must  also  at  one  time  have  been  nearly  the  same.  In 
eoiiseijuenee  of  this,  if  we  could  trace  back  Jaina  art  from  about  the 
year  1000,  when  practically  we  first  meet  it,  to  the  year  (100  or  700, 
when  we  lose  sight  of  Buddhist  art,  we  should  probably  find  tiie  two 
very  much  alike.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  trace  Buddhist  art 
from  a.d.  GOO  to  a.j>.  1000,  we  should  as  probably  find  it  developing' 
itself  into  something  very  like  the  temples  on  Mount  Abu,  and  elsewhere, 
at  that  period  of  time. 

A  strong  presumption  that  the  architecture  of  the  two  sects  was 
similar  arises  from  the  fact  of  their  sculptures  being  so  nearly  identical 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  the  one  and 
what  to  the  other :  and  m  all  instances  it  requires  some  experience  to 
do  this  readily.  The  Tirthankars  are  generally  represented  seated  in 
the  same  cross-legged  attitude  as  Buddha,  with  the  same  curly  hair, 
and  the  same  stolid  contemplative  expression  of  countenance.  Where, 
however,  the  emblems  that  accompany  the  Jaina  saints  can  be  recog¬ 
nised,  this  difficulty  docs  not  exist.  Another,  but  less  certain  test 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Jaina  saints  are  generally  represented  as 
naked — Digambaras  or  Sky-clad,  which  in  ancient  times  seems  to  ham 
been  the  most  numerous  sect,  though  another  division  or  the  Swetam- 
baras,  or  White-robed,  were  clothed  much  like  the  Buddhist.  When, 
therefore,  a  figure  of  the  class  is  represented  as  naked  it  may  certainly 
be  assumed  to  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Jains,  but  the  converse  is  by  no 
means  so  certain.  If  clad  it  may  belong  to  either,  and  in  consequence 
it  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  between  late  Buddhist  and  early 
Jaina  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures. 

So  far  as  we  can  at  present  see,  the  most  hopeful  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Jaina  architecture  seems  to  be  the  ruined  monasteries  of 
the  G-andhara  country  (Woodcuts  Nos.  92,  93,  9G).  The  square  or  poly¬ 
gonal  court  of  these  viliaras  surrounded  by  cells  containing  images  is 
what  is  found  in  all  Jaina  temples.  The  square  or  circular  altar,  or 
place  of  worship,  may  easily  be  considered  as  tlie  prototype  of  the  Sikra 
surrounded  by  cells  of  the  Jains ;  and  altogether  these  viliaras,  though 
probably  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  are  more  like 
the  temples  at  Abu  and  G-irnar  than  anything  intermediate.  It-  is  indeed 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that,  in  consequence  of 
our  knowledge  of  Buddhist  architecture  being  derived  almost  exclusively 
'from  rook-cut  examples,  we  miss  a  great  deal  which,  if  derived  from 
structural  buildings,  would  probably  solve  this  among  other  problems 
that  are  now  perplexing  us. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Jama  caves.  Those  at 
Ellora  and  Badami  do  not  help  us  m  our  investigation,  because  they 
are  not  copies  of  structural  buildings,  but  are  imitations  of  the  rock- 
cut  examples  of  the  Hindus,  which  had  grown  up  into  a  style  of 
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their  own,  distinct  from  that  of  structural  edifices.  These,  being 
interposed  between  the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  styles,  separate  the  two 
as  completely  as  if  no  examples  existed,  and  prevent  our  tracing  any 
connexion  that  may  have  existed  between  the  two  forms  of  art. 

The  earliest  hint  we  get  of  a  twelve-pillared  dome,  such  as  those 
universally  used  by  the  Jams,  is  m  a  sepulchre  at  Mylassa,1  probably 
belonging  to  the  4th  century.  A  second  hint  is  found  in  the  great 
cave  at  Bagh  (Woodcut  No.  87)  in  the  6th  or  7th  century,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  others  will  be  found  when  looked  for — but 
where  ?  In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  wherever  the  Mahomedans 
settled  in  force,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  them.  These  zealots 
found  the  slender  and  elegant  pillars,  and  the  richly  carved  horizontal 
domes  of  the  Jains,  so  appropriate  and  so  easily  re-arranged  for  their 
purposes,  that  they  utilised  all  they  cared  not  to  destroy.  The  great 
mosques  of  Ajmir,  Delhi,  Canouge,  Dhar  and  Ahinedabad,  are  all  merely 
reconstructed  temples  ot  the  Jains.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  any 
of  them  that  seems  to  belong  to  a  very  remote  period — nothing  in  fact 
that  can  be  carried  back  to  times  long,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  the  year 
1000.  So  we  must  look  further  for  the  cause  of  their  loss. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction  the  curtain  drops  on  the  drama 
of  Indian  history  about  the  year  650,  or  a  little  later,  and  for  three 
centuries  wTe  have  only  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  what  took  place 
within  her  boundaries.  Civil  wars  seem  to  have  raged  everywhere, 
and  religious  persecution  of  the  most  relentless  kind.  When  the  cur¬ 
tain  again  rises  we  have  an  entirely  new7  scene  and  new  dramatis 
personas  presented  to  us.  Buddhism  had  entirely  disappeared,  except 
in  one  corner  of  Bengal,  and  Jainism  had  taken  its  place  throughout 
the  west,  and  Vishnuism  had  usurped  its  inheritance  in  the  east.  On 
the  south  the  religion  of  Siva  had  been  adopted  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  these  three  religions  had  all  assumed  new  and  complex 
forms  from  the  adoption  of  local  superstitions,  and  differed  widely 
from  the  simpler  forms  of  the  earlier  faiths.  My  impression  is  that  it 
was  during  these  three  centuries  of  misrule  that  the  later  temples  and 
viliaras  of  the  Buddhists  disappeared,  and  the  earlier  temples  of  the 
Jains;  and  there- is  a  gap  consequently  in  our  history  which  may  be 
filled  up  by  new  discoveries  in  remote  places,2  but  which  at  present 
separates  this  chapter  from  the  last  in  a  manner  it  is  by  no  moans 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 


>  Vol.  i.  p.  359,  Woodcut  No.  241.  j  cieney,  as  will  !«•  pointed  mi 
2  The  antiquities  of  Java  w  ill  probably,  sequent  chapter 
to  some  extent  at  hast,  supply  this  deii-  I 
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Arclics— Domes— Plans — Sikrns. 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  arrangements  of  Jama  or  Hindu 
temples,  it  may  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  we  first  explain 
the  peculiar  modes  of  constructing  arches  and  domes  which  they 
invariably  employed. 

As  remarked  above,  although  we  cannot  assert  with  absolute 
certainty  that  the  Buddhists  never  employed  a  true  arch,  this  at 
least  is  certain— that  no  structural  example  has  yet  been  found  in 
India,  and  that  all  the  arelied  or  circular  forms  found  in  the  caves 
are  without  one  siusrle  exception  copies  of  wooden  forms,  and  nowhere 
even  simulate  stone  construction.  “With  the  Hindus  and  Jains  the 
case  is  different  :  they  use  stone  arches  and  stone  domes  which  arc 
not  copied  from  wooden  forms  at  all ;  but  these  are  invariably 
horizontal  arches,  never  formed  or  intended  to  be  formed  with 

It  has  already  been  explained,  in  speaking  of  Pelasgic  art,1  bow 
prevalent  these  forms  were  in  ancient  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  how 
long  they  continued  to  be  employed  even  after  the  principles  of  the 
.  true  arch  w^re  perfectly  understood.  In  India,  however,  the  adherence 

quaintly  express  it,  “an  arch  never  sleeps:”  and  it  is  true  that  a 
radiating  arch  does  contain  in  itself  a  vis  viva  which  is  always  tending 
to  thrust  its  haunches  outwards,  and  goes  far  to  ensure  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  every  building  where  it  is  employed  :  while  the  hori¬ 
zontal  forms  employed  by  the  Hindus  are  m  stable  equilibrium,  and. 
unless  disturbed  by  violence,  might  remain  so  for  ever. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hindus  carried  their  horror  of  an 
arch  to  an  excess  which  frequently  led  them  to  worse  faults  on  the 
other  side.  In  city  walls  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  superabundant 
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several  detached  brackets  placed  a  little  distance  apart  the  one  from 
the  other.  When  used  in  moderation  this  is  the  more  pleasing  form 
of  the  two,  and  in  southern  India  it  is  generally  used  with  great 
success.  In  the  north  they  are  liable  to  exaggerate  it,  as  in  the 
gateway  from  Jinjuwarra  in  Gnjcrat  (Woodcut  No.  100,  p.  211),  when  . 
at  becomes  unpleasmg,  though  singularly  characteristic  of  the  style. 

It  is  this  horizontal  or  bracket  mode  of  construction  that  is  the 
formative  principle  of  the  Dravidian  or  Southern  style  of  Hindu 
architecture,  every  form  and  every  ornament  depending  almost  wholly 
upon  it.  In  the  north,  however,  another  development  of  the  same 
principle  is  found  in  the  horizontal  dome,  which  is  unknown  in  the 
south,  but  which  has  given  a  new  character  to  the  style,  and,  as 
one  of  its  most  beautiful  features,  demands  a  somewhat  detailed 
explanation. 


Domes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  while  so  much  has  been  written  on  the 
history  of  the  pointed  arch,  so  little  should  have  been  said  regarding 
the  history  of  domes  :  the  one  being  a  mere  constructive  peculiarity 
that  might  very  well  have  been  dispensed  w'ith  :  the  other  being  the 
noblest  feature  in  the  styles  in  which  it  prevails,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  acquisition  with  which  science  has  enriched  the  art  of 
architecture. 

The  so-called  Treasuries  of  Mycenae  and  Orchomenos,  as  well  as  the  • 
chambers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  prove  that  as  early  as  ten  or  twelve  cen¬ 
turies  before  Christ  the  Pelasgic  races  had  learned  the  art  of  roofing 
circular  chambers  with  stone  vaults,  not  constructed,  as  we  construct 
them,  with  radiating'  vaults,  on  the  principle  of  the  common  arch,  but 
by  successive  layers  of  stones  converging  to  a  point,  and  closed  by  one 
large  stone  at  the  apex. 

Whoever  invented  the  true  or  radiating  arch,  the  Romans  were 
the  first  who  applied  it  as  a  regular  and  essential  architectural  feature, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  introduced  its  complement,  the  radiating 
dome,  into  architectural  construction  ;  at  what  period  it  is  not  now' 
known.  The  earliest  example,  the  Pantheon,  is  also  the  finest  and 
largest  ;  but  wTe  have  lost  entirely  the  innumerable  steps  by  which 
the  architects  must  have  slowly  progressed  to  so  daring  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
domes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  order  to  understand 
what  follows. 

The  Roman  arch  and  Roman  dome  are  always  constructed  (Woodcut 
No.  110)  on  the  principle  of  vonssoirs,  or  •  truncated  wedges,  radiating 
from  a  centre.  This  enabled  the  Romans  to  cover  much  larger  spaces 
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with  their  domes  than  perhaps  was  possible  on  the  horizontal  prin¬ 
ciple  j  but  it  involved  the  inconvenience  oi  great  lateral  thrusts 
continually  tending  to  split  the  dome  aud  tear  the  building  in  pieces, 
and  requiring  immense  and  massive  abutments  to  counteract  then- 
destructive  energy. 


The  Indian  or  horizontal  dome  never  can  be  made  circular  in 
section,  except  when  used  on  the  smallest  scale,  but  almost  always 
takes  a  form  more  or  less  pointed  (Woodcut  No.  111).  From  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Treasury  of  Mycenae1  to  the  birth  of  Christ  we 
have  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  arches  and  vaults  constructed  on 
this  principle,  but  few  domes  properly  so  called.  After  the  Christian 
Bra  the  first  example  is  found  in  a  singular  tomb  at  Mylassa,2 
near  Halicarnassus,"  where  the  dome  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of 
construction  found  in  the  Jaina  temples  of  India.  After  this  we  lose 
the  thread  of  its  history  till  the  form  reappears  in  porches  like  those 
of  the  1 1th  century  on  Mount  Abu,  where  it  is  a  perfectly  established 
architectural  feature,  that  must  have  been  practised  long  before  it 
could  be  used  as  we  find  it  in  that  building.  Whether  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  recover  the  lost  links  in  this  chain  is  more  than  doubtful, 
but  it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  the  history 
of  art  if  it  could  be  done.  In  the  meantime, 
there  is  no  difficulty  m  explaining  the  construc¬ 
tive  steps  by  which  the  object  is  now  attained 
in  India.  These  may  also  throw  some  light  on 
the  history  of  the  invention,  though  this  is  not, 
of  course,  capable  of  direct  proof. 

The  simplest  mode  of  roofing  a  small  square 
space  supported  by  four  pillars  is  merely  to  run 
an  architrave  or  stone  beam  from  each  pillar,  and 
cover  the  intermediate  opening  by  a  plain  stone 
slab.  Unless,  however,  slabs  of  great  dimensions  an 
mode  of  construction  lias  a  limit  very  soon  arrived  at. 
therefore  is  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  central  space 
cutting  off  its  corners  ;  this  is  done  by  triangular  stun 
angle  of  the  square,  as  in  Woodcut  No.  112,  thus  empl 
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■instead  of  one.  By  this  means,  the  size  of  the  central  stone  remaining 
the  same,  the  side  of  the  square  space  so  roofed  is  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  ten  to  seven,  the  actual  area  being  doubled.  The  next  step  in  the 
■process  (Woodcut  No.  118)  is  by  employing  three  tiers  and  nine  stones 


instead  of  two  tiers  and  five  stones,  which  quadruples-  the  area  roofed. 
Thus,  if  the  central  stone  is  4  ft.,  by  the  second  process  the  space 
roofed  will  be  about  5  ft.  8  in.  ;  by  the  third  8  ft.  square  ;  by  a  fourth 
process  (Woodcut  No.  1141 — with  four  tiers  and  thirteen  stones — the 
extent  roofed  may  be  9  ft.  or  10  ft.,  always  assuming  the  central  stone  to 
remain  4  tt.  square.  All  these  forms  are  still  currently  used  in  India, 
but  with  four  pillars  the  process  is  seldom  canned  further  than  this ; 

with  another  tier,  however,  and  eight 
pillars  (as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  115), 
it  may  be  carried  a  step  further — exactly 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  the 
tomb  at  Mylassa  above  referred  to.  In 
this,  however,  as  in  all  instances  of  octa¬ 
gonal  domes  in  this  style,  instead  of  the 
octagonal  form  being  left  as  such,  there 
are  always  four  external  pillars  at  the 
angles,  so  that  the  square  shape  is  re¬ 
tained,  with  twelve  pillars,  of  which  the 
eight  internal  pillars  may  be  taken  as 
mere  insertions  to  support  the  long  archi¬ 
trave  between  the  four  angular  pillars.  , 

It  is  evident  that  '  here  again  we 
come  to  a  limit  beyond  which  we  can¬ 
not  progress  without  using  large  and  long  stones.  This  was  some¬ 
times  met  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  octagon,  and  making  the 
lower  course  of  sixteen  sides.  When  this  has  been  done  an  awkward- 
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from,  in  all  the  instances  I  am  acquainted  with,  by  adopting  circular 
courses  for  all  above  that  with  sixteen  sides.  In  many  instances  the 
lower  course  with  sixteen  sides  is  altogether  omitted,  and  the  circles 
placed,  immediately  on  the  octagon,  as  in  the  temple  at  Vimnla  Sah 
.  (Woodcut  No.  130,  p.  236).  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this 
system  might  be  carried  constructively  without  danger  of  weakness. 
The  Indian  domes  seldom  exceed  30  ft.  in  diameter,  but  this  may  have 
arisen  more  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  architraves  above  12  ft.  or 
13  ft.  in  length  to  support  the  sides,  than  from  any  inability  to  construct 
domes  of  larger  diameter  in  themselves.  This  last  difficulty  was  to 
some  extent  got  over  by  a  system  of  bracketing,  by  which  more  than 
half  the  bearing  of  the  architrave  was  thrown  on  the  capital  of  the 
column,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  116.  Of  course  this  method  might 


have  been  carried  to  any  extent,  so  that  a  very  short  architrave  would 
suffice  for  a  large  dome  ;  but  whether  this  could  he  done  with  elegance 
is  another  matter.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  thought  not ;  at  least, 
so  lar  as  I  know,  they  never  carried  it  to  any  extent.  Instead  of 
bracketing,  however,  they  sometimes  used  struts,  as  shown  in  Wood¬ 
cut  Iho.  lib,  bnt  it  is  questionable  whether  that  could  ever  be  made 
a  really  serviceable  constructive  expedient  in  stone  architecture. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  mode  ot  constructing 
domes  ] list,  described  was  the  power  it  gave  ot  placing  them  on  pillars 
without  having  anything  to  (ear  from  the  lateral  thrust  ol  the  vault. 
The  Romans  never  even  attempted  this,  hut  always,  so  to  speak, 
brought  their  vaults  down  to  the  ground,  or  at  least  could  only  erect, 
them  on  great  cylinders,  which  confined  the  space  on  every  side.  'The 
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Byzantine  architects,  as  we  liavo  seen,  cut  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
substructure,  Imt  nevertheless  could  never  get  rid  of  the  great  heavy 
piers  they  were  forced  to  employ  to  support  their  domes,  and  in  all 
uses  were  iorced  to  use  either  heavy  abutments  externally,  or  to 
crowd  their  interiors  with  masses  of  masonry,  so  as  in  a  great  mea-  • 
sure  to  sacrifice  either  the  external  effect  or  the  internal  convenience 
of  their  buildings  to  the  constructive  exigencies  of  their  domes.  This 
in  India  never  was  the  case  ;  all  the  pressure  was  vertical,  and  to 
ensure  stability  it  only  required  sufficient  strength  in  the  support  to 
hear  the  downward  pressure  of  the  mass — an  advantage  the  import¬ 
ance  of  which  is  not  easily  over-estimated. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  construction  was,  that  all 
the  decoration  of  the  Indian  domes  was  horizontal,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ornaments  were  ranged  m  concentric  rings,  one  above  the  other, 
instead  of  being  disposed  in  vertical  ribs,  as  m  Roman  or  Gothic 
vaults.  This  arrangement  allows  of  far  more  variety  without  any 
offence  to  good  taste,  and  practically  has  rendered  some  of  the 
Indian  domes  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  elaborate  roofing  that 
can  anywhere  be  seen.  Another  consequence  of  this  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  was  the  employment  of  pendants  from  the  centres  of  the 
domes,  which  are  used  to  an  extent  that  would  have  surprised  even 
the  Tudor  architects  of  our  own  country.  With  them,  however,  the 
pendant  was  an  architectural  tour  de  force,  requiring  great  construc¬ 
tive  ingenuity  and  large  masses  to  counterbalance  it,  and  is  always 
tending  to  destroy  the  building  it  ornaments  :  while  the  Indian 
pendant,  on  the  contrary,  only  adds  its  own  weight  to  that  of  the 
dome,  and  has  no  other  prejudicial  tendency.  Its  forms,  too,  generally 
have  a  lightness  and  elegance  never  even  imagined  in  Gothic  art ;  it 
hangs  from  the  centre  ot  a  dome  more  like  a  lustre  of  crystal  drops 
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It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  those  who  have  never  seen  a  building  of 
the  class  just  described  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  those  arrangements;  and 
they  have  seldom  been  practised  in  Europe.  There  is,  however,  one 
building  in  which  they  have  accidentally  been  employed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  winch  owes  its  whole  beauty  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  follows  the  arrangement  above  described.  That  building  is  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  church  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  Internally  its 
principal  feature  is  a  dome  supported  on  eight  pillars,  with  four  more 
in  the  angles,  and  two  principal  aisles  crossing  the  building  at  right 
angles,  with  smaller  square  compartments  on  each  side.  This  church 
is  the  great  architect’s  masterpiece,  but  it  would  have  been  greatly- 
improved  had  its  resemblance  to  a  Hindu  porch  been  more  complete. 
The  necessity  of  confining-  the  dome  and  ais’es  within  four  walls  greatly 
injures  the  effect  as  compared  with  the  Indian  examples.  Even  the 
Indian  plan  of  roofing,  explained  above,  might  he  used  in  such  a 
building  with  much  less  expense  and  less  constructive,  danger  than  a 
Gothic  vault  of  the  same  extent. 


Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  temple  has  been  discovered  in  India 
which  gives  us  even  a  hint  of  how  the  plans  of  the  Buddhist  Chaitya 
Halls  became  converted  into  those  of  the  Jama  and  Hindu  temples. 
Fortunately,  however,  its  evidence  is  so  distinct  that  there  can  he 
very  little  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  temple  in  question  is  situated 
in  the  village  of  Aiwulli,  in  Hharwar,  in  western  India,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  original  capital  of  the  Chalukyan  sovereigns  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated,  and  near  the  caves  of  Badami  on  Jtlio 
one  hand  and  the  temples  of  I’ittadkul  on  the  other.  Its  date  is 
ascertained  by  an  inscription  on  its  outer  gateway,  containing  the  name 
of  Yicramaditya  Olialukya,  whom  we  know  from  inscriptions  certainly 
died  in  a.d.  G80,  and  with  less  certainty  that  he  commenced  to  reign 
a.d.  G50.1  The  temple  itself  may  possibly  be  a  little  older,  but  the 
latter  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  medium  date  representing  its  age.  It  is 
thus  not  only  the  oldest  structural  temple  known  to  exist  in  western 
India,  but  in  fact  the  only  one  yet  discovered  that  cau  with  certainty  he 
said  to  have  been  erected  before  tlie  great  cataclysm  of  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  century. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  origina'ly  dedicated  to 
Vishnu,2  but  this  does  not  seem  quite  clear.  There  certainly  are 
Jama  figures  amoug  those  that  once  adorned  it ; 3  and  it  seems  to  be 


>  ‘  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  So-  Society,’  vol.  iii  p.  206,  et  seqq. 
cioty,’  vol.  iv.  p.  1,  et  seqq.;  ‘Madras  3  ‘  Archeological  Keports,’  1874,  pp.  IX. 
Journal,’  vol.  xx.  p.  78,  el  seqq. ;  ‘  Journal  and  42. 

Bombay  Branch  of  (he  Koval  Asiatic  3  Loc.  cit,  plate  34. 
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.ir  have  been  adopted  as  an  architectural  model.  Besides  this  its 
ccnliar  nicked  lonn  occurs  frequently  in  old  examples  as  a  sort 
I  bloeking  course  dividing  the  sikras  horizontally  into  nutnefons 
nail  compirtmeiits,  and  it  seems  as  if  what  is  used  there  in  a 
;raight-lined  lonn  was  employed  as  a  circular  ornament  at  the 
inunit.  It  is  a  very  bountiful  architectural  device,  and  was,  as  far 
* 1  «»"  see.  adopted  only  because  it  was  so,  and  contrasty  brilliantly 
ith  the  flat  ornaments  with  which  it  was  employed.  ‘At  present 
c  do  not  seem  to  he  in  a  position  to  explain  its  origin,  or  that  of 
great  many  other  details  that  are  frormentlv  met  with  in  Wind., 
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derived  from  any  many-storeyed  buildings,  as  the  sikras  or  vimanu 
of  the  Dravidian  arobitccture  of  the  south  of  India,  which  seem 
certainly  to  have  been  copied  from  the  many-storeyed  viharas  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  we  cannot  fancy  any  class  of  domestic  building  which 
could  have  formed  a  model  out  of  which  they  could  have  been 
elaborated.  One  curious  thing  we  do  know,  which  is  that  all  the 
ancients  roofs  in  India,  whether  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  or  copied 
in  the  caves,  were  invariably  curvilinear — generally  circular  or  rather 
ogee — having  a  ridge  added  externally  to  throw  oif  the  rain  from  that 
weakest  part ;  but  nothing  on  any  bas-relief  or  painting  gives  us  a  hint 
of  any  building  like  these  sikras. 

Another  curious  and  perplexing  circumstance  regardnnr  the  sikras 
is  that  wdien  we  first  meet  them,  at  Bkuvaneswar  for  instance,  or  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  or  at  Pittadkul  in  the  7th  century,  on  the  -west  coast  of 
India,  the  style  is  complete  and  settled  in  all  its  parts.  There  was 
no  hesitation  then,  nor  has  there  been  any  since.  During  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  these 
earliest  known  examples,  they  have  gone  on  becoming  more  and  more 
attenuated,  till  they  are  almost  as  pointed  as  Gothic  spires,  and 
their  degree  of  attenuation  is  no  bad  test  of  their  age ;  but 
they  never  changed  in  any  essential  feature  of  the  design.  All 
the  parts  found  in  the  oldest  examples  are  retained  in  the  most 
recent,  and  are  easily  recognisable  in  the  buildings  of  the  pri 
century. 

The  one  hypothesis  that  occurs  to  me  as  sufficient  to  account  for 
this  peculiarity  is  to  assume  that  it  was  a  constructive  necessity.  If 
we  take  for  instance  an  assumed  section  of  the  diagram  (Woodcut 
No.  124,  p.  223),  it  will  be  seen  how  easily  a  very  tall  pointed 
horizontal  arch,  like  that  of  the  Treasury  at  Mycenae  (Woodcnt 
No.  122,  vol.  i.),  would  fit  its  external  form.  In  that  case  we 
might  assume  that  the  tower  at  Buddh  Gaya  took  a  straight- 
lined  form  like  that  represented  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  128,  12!),  vol.  i., 
while  the  Hindus  took  the  more  graceful  curvilinear  shape, 
which  certainly  was  more  common  in  remote  classical  antiquity,1 
and  as  it  is  found  in  Assyria  may  have  reached  India  at  a  remote 

This  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  change  from-  the 
square  to  the  circular  form  in  the  upper  part,  nor  for  its  peculiar 
ornamentation  ;  but  that  may  be  owing  to  our  having  none  of  the 
earlier  examples.  When  we  first  meet  with  the  form,  either'  in 
Dhanvar  or  Orissa,  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  had  evidently 


:  Woodcuts  Nos.  09,  112,  122.  124,  127,  172,  177 
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reached  that  state  of  perfection  through  long  stages  of  tentative 
experience.  The  discovery  of  some  earlier  examples  than  we  now 
know  may  one  day  tell  us  by  what  steps  that  degree  of  perfection 
was  reached,  but  in  the  meanwhile  I  fear  we  must  rest  content  with 
the  theory  just  explained,  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  considered 
sufficient  for  present  purposes  at  least.1 


1  In  his  work  on  the  ‘Antiquities  of  but  if  his  diagram  were  all  that  is  to 
Orissa,*  Babu  Bajendra  Lala  Mittra  sug-  he  said  in  favour  of  the  lij'potlieais,  I 
gests  at  page  31  something  of  this  sort,  would  feel  inclined  to  reject  it. 
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NORTHERN  JAINA  STYLE. 


Pautana. 

The  grouping'  together  of '  their  temples  into  what  may  be  called 
“  Cities  of  Temples  ”  is  a  peculiarity  which  the  Jains  practised  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  followers  of  any  other  religion  in  India.  The 
Buddhists  grouped  their  stupas  and  viharas  near  and  around  sacred 
spots,  as  at  Sandhi,  Manikyala,  or  in  Peshawar,  and  elsewhere  :  but 
they  were  scattered,  and  each  was  supposed  to  have  a  special  meaning, 
or  to  mark  some  sacred  spot.  The  Hindus  also  grouped  their  temples, 
as  at  Bhuvaneswar  or  Benares,  in  great  numbers  together ;  but  in  all 
cases,  so  far  as  we  know,  because  these  were  the  centres  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  who  believed  m  the  sods  to  whom  the  temples  were  dedicated, 
and  wanted  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  worship.  Neither  of  these 
religions,  however,  possess  such  a  group  of  temples,  for  instance,  as 
.that  at  Sutrunjya,  or  Palitana,  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  Gujerat, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Gogo,  on  its  eastern  coast  (Woodcut  No.  125). 
No  survey  has  yet  been  made  of  it,  nor  have  its  temples  been  counted  : 
but  it  covers  a  very  largo  space  of  ground*  and  its  shrines  are 
scattered  by  hundreds  over  the  summits  of  two  extensive  hills  and 
in  the  valley  between  them.  The  larger  ones  arc  situated  in  tuks,  or 
separate  enclosures,  surrounded  by  high  fortified  walls ;  the  smaller 
ones  line  the  silent  streets.  A  few  yatis,  or  priests,  sleep  in  the 
temples  and  perform  the  daily  services,  and  a  few  attendants  arc 
constantly  there  to  keep  the  place  clean,  which  they  do  with  the 
most  assiduous  attention,  or  to  teed  the  sacred  pigeons,  winch  are  the 
sole  denizens  of  the  spot ;  but  there  are  no  human  habitations, 
properly  so  called,  within  the  walls.  The  pilgrim  or  the  stranger 
ascends  in  the  morning,  and  returns  when  he  lias  performed  his 
devotions  or  satisfied  Ids  curiosity.  He  must  not  eat,  or  at  least 
must  not  cook  his  food,  on  the  sacred  hill,  and  he  must  not  sleep 
there.  It  is  a  city  of  the  gods,  and  meant  for  them  only,  and  not 
intended  for  the  use  of  mortals: 

.Faina  temples  and  shrines  are,  of  course,  to  he  found  in  cities,  and 
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eminently  acceptable  to  the  deity  and  likely  to  secure  them  benefit* 
both  here  and  hereafter. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  .Tains  believing  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  other  Indian  sects  in  the  efficacy  of  temple-building  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  that  their  architectural  performances  hear  so 
much  larger  a  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  those  of  other  re¬ 
ligions.  It  may  also  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  nine  out  of  ten,  or 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  of  the  Jaina  temples  are  the  gifts  of  single 
wealthy  individuals  of  the  middle  classes,  that  these  buildings 
generally  are  small  and  deficient  in  that  grandeur  of  proportion  that 
marks  the  buildings  undertaken  by  royal  command  or  belonging  to 
important  organised  communities.  It  may,  however,  be  also  owing 
to  this  that  their  buildings  are  more  elaborately  finished  than  those 
of  more  national  importance.  When  a  wealthy  individual  of  the 
class  who  build  these  temples  desires  to  spend  his  money  on  such  an 
object,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  feel  pleasure  in  elaborate  detail  and 
exquisite  finish  than  on  great  purity  or  grandeur  of  conception. 

All  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  a  more  marked  degree  at 
Palitana  than  at  almost  any  other  known  place,  and,  fortunately  for 
the  student  of  the  style,  extending  through  all  the  ages  during  which 
it  flourished.  Some  of  the  temples  are  as  old  as  the  11th  century, 
and  they  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  all  the  intervening  period 
down  to  the  present  century.  But  the  largest  number  and  some  of 
the  most  important  are  now  erecting  or  were  erected  in  the  present 
century  or  in  the  memory  of  living  men.  Fortunately,  too,  these 

built.  Their  sculptures  are  inferior,  and  some  of  their  details  are 
deficient  in  meaning  and  expression :  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  average  examples  of  earlier  ages.  It  is  this 
that  makes  Palitana  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  that  can  be 
named  for  the  philosophical  student  of  architectural  art,  inasmuch 
as  lie  can  there  see  the  various  processes  by  which  cathedrals  were 
produced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale  than  almost 
anywhere  else,  and  in  a  more  natural  manner.  It  is  by  watching  the 
methods  still  followed  in  designing  buildings  in  that  remote  locality 
that  we  become  aware  how  it  is  that  the  uncultivated  Hindu  can 
rise  in  architecture  to  a  degree  of  originality  and  perfection  which 
has  not  been  attained  in  Europe  since  the  Middle  Ages,  but  which 
might  easily  be  recovered  by  following  the  same  processes. 


GritNAR. 

The  hill  of  Girnar,  on  the  south  coast  of  Gujcrat,  not  far  from 
Piittun  Somnath,  is  another  shrine  of  the  Jains,  as  sacred,  hut  some- 


how  not  go  fashionable  in  modern  times  as  that  at  l'alitann.  It  wants, 
consequently,  that  bewildering  magnificence  arising  from  the  number 
and  variety  of  buildings  of  all  ages  that  crowd  that  temple  city. 
Besides  this,  the  temples  themselves  at  Girnar  lose  much  of  their 
.  apparent  size  from  being  perched  on  the  side  of  a  hill  rising  siOOl)  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  composed  of  granite  rocks  strewn  about  in 
most  picturesque  confusion. 

Although  we  have  no  Girnar  Ma.ha.tmya  to  retail  fables  and 
falsify  dates,  as  is  done  at  Sntranjya,  we  have  at  Girnar  inscriptions 
which  prove  that  in  ancient  times  it  must  have  boon  a  place  of  great 
importance.  On  a  rock  outside  the  town  at  its  foot,  called  par  excel¬ 
lence  Junaghar — the  Old  Fort — Asoka,  n.c.  -250,  carved  a  copy  of 
his  celebrated  edicts.1  On  the  same  rock,  in  a.d.  101,  Budra  Duma, 
the  Sail  king  of  Nmrastra.  carved  an  inscription,  in  which  he  boasted 
of  . his  victories  over  the  Sat  Ivarm.  king  of  the  Dekhan,  and  recorded 
his  having  repaired  the  bridge  built  by  the  Maiirya  Asoka.2  The 
embankment  of  the  Sndarsnna  lake  again  burst  and  carried  away  this 
bridge,  hut  was  again  repaired  by  Skamla,  the  last  of  the  great  Guptas, 
in  the  year  a.d.  4o7.J  and  another  inscription  on  the  same  rock  records 
this  event. 

A  place  where  three  such  kings  thought  it  worth  while  to  record 
their  deeds  or  proclaim  then-  laws  must,  one  would  think,  have  been  an 
important  city  or  place  at  that  time  :  but  what  is  so  characteristic  of 
India  occurs  here  as  elsewhere.  No  material  remains  are  found  to 
.testify  to  the  fact.1  I  here  are  no  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  no 
temples  or  rums  that  can  approach  the  age  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
lint  for  their  existence  we  should  not  be  aware  that  the  place  was 
known  before  the  loth  century.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  eaves  m 
the  Uparkot  which  mav  be  old  :  hut  they  have  not  yet  been  exa¬ 
mined  by  any  one  capable  oi  discriminating  between  ancient  and 
modern  tilings,  and  till  so  visited  their  evidence  is  not  available." 


■  lvjiaircd  in  aj>.  1278,  and 
laid  his  hoavy  hand  upon  .  it, 
its  original  appearance  may 
oo  often  the  cuse  with  Jaina 
nlau  mosque  is  once  deserted 
pairs  it,  but  its  materials  are 


or  mosone  according  to  the 


to  attempt  to  describe  by  words  objects 
which  only  the  practised  eye  of  the 
Indian  antiquary  can  appreciate.  Not 
far  from  the  hill,  however,  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  stands  the  temple  of  Somnatli, 
historically  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
in  India,  from  the  campaign  which 
Mahmood  of  Gazni  undertook  for  its 
destruction  in  102;>.  and  the  momentous 
results  that  campaign  laid  eventually  on 
the  fate  of  Iudia. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan 


fWoodcut  No.  1281  the  temnle  itself  never 
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exceeded  about  130  ft.  over  all,  but  the  dome  ot  its  porch,  which 
measures  33  ft.  across,  is  as  large  as  any  we  know  of  its  age.  From 
the  accounts,  however,  which  wo  have  of  the  siege,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  enclosed  like  the  temple  ot  N'ennnatha  (Woodcut  Mo.  1-2(1) 
in  a  courtyard,  and  that  may  have  been  ot  surpassing  magnificence. 
Though  very  similar  m  plan,  it  is  nearly  twice  the  dimensions  of  that  of 
Xeminatha,  and  if  its  court  was  proportionately  large,  it.  may  really 
have  justified  all  that,  has  been  said  regarding  its  splendour.  From 
what  fragments  ot  its  sculptured  decorations  remain,  they  too  must 
have  been  of  great  beauty,  quite  equal  to  anything  we  know  of  this 
class,  or  of  their  age.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined,  however, 
whether  what  we  now  see  are  fragments  of  the  temple  attacked  hy 
Mahmood,  and  consequently  whether  they  belong  to  the  loth  or  oven 
the  9th  century,  or  whether  they  may  he  due  to  a  repair  which  was 
effected  in  the  12th.  As  the  story  is  now  told,  after  Malmiood’s 
departure  it  was  restored  l>y  Bhima  I>eva  of  Anhihvarra  Puttun,  who 
reigned  1021-1073,  and  adorned  by  Siddha  Raja,  1093-1113,  and 
lastly  by  Kumara  Pala  in  11G8.  Generally  it  is  thought  that  what  we 
now  see  belongs  to  the  last-named  king.  Any  one  on  the  spot, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  might  discriminate  among 
these  and  tell  us  its  story.  In  so  far  as  photographs  enable  ns  to  judge, 
it  would  appear  that  a  considerable  portion  of  what  we  now  sec  belongs 
to  the  original  fane,  though  very  much  altered  and  knocked  about  by 
subsequent  restorers. 

Another  point  of  dispute  is  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom  the 
temple  was  dedicated  when  the  Moslem  marched  against  it.  From 
the  name  Someswara,  it  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been  t»iva.  (I. 
however,  that  had  been  the  case,  the  image  in  the  sanctuary  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  a  ’  liitgam.  The  Mahomedan  historians, 
however, Represent  it  distinctly  as  having  a  head  with  eves,  arms,  and 
a  belly.1  In  that  case  it  must  either  have  been  Vishnu  or  one  ol  the 
Tirthaukars.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  Vishnuism  m  Guicrat  al  tins 
period,  but  what  seems  to  me  to  settle  the  ease  is,  that  all  the  kings 
above  mentioned,  who  took  part  in  the  repairs  after  the  departure  of 
Mahmoud,  were  undoubtedly  .Tains,  and  they  would  hardly  have  repaired 
or  rebuilt  a  temple  belonging  to  another  sect. 
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It  in  hardly  to  be  wondered  «t  that  Mount  Aim  wits  early  fixed 
iilioii  by  the  Hindus  anti  Juins'as  one  of  tlieir  sacred  spots.  Rising 
from  the  desert  as  abruptly  as  an  island  from  the  ocean,  it  presents 
on  almost  every  side  inaccessible  scarps  0000  ft.  or  0000  ft.  high,  and 
the  summit  can  only  be  approached  by  ravines  cut  into  its  sides. 
When  the  summit  is  reached,  it  opens  out  into  one  of  the  loveliest 
valleys  imaginable,  six  or  seven  miles  long  by  two  or  three  miles  in 
width,  ent  up  everywhere  by  granite  rooks  of  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  and  the  spaces  between  them  covered  w  ith  trees  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  little  Nuclei  Talao,  or  Pearl  Lake,  is  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  gems  of  its  class  in  all  India,  and  it  is  near  to  it,  at  Dilwarra, 
that  the  Jains  selected  a  site  for  their  Tirth,  or  sacred  place  of 
rendezvous.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  it  has  been  a  favourite 
place  of  worship  in  modem  times.  Its  distance  and  inaccessibility 
are  probably  the-  causes  of  this,  and  it  consequently  cannot  rival 
either  Palitana  or  Girnar  in  the  extent  of  its  buildings  ;  but  during 
the  age  of  Jama  supremacy  it  was  adorned  with  several  temples, 
two  of  which  are  unrivalled  for  certain  qualities  by  any  temples  in 
India.  They  are  built  wholly  of  white  marble,  though  no  quarries 
of  that  material  are  known  to  exist  within  300  miles  of  the  spot, 
and  to  transport  and  carry  it  up  the  hill  to  the  site  ot  these 
temples  must  have  added  immensely  to  the  expense  of  the  under¬ 
taking. 

The  more  modern  of  the  two  was  built  by  the  same  brothers,  Tejpala 
and  Yastupala,  who  erected  the  triple  temple  at  Girnar  (Woodcut 
No.  127).  This  oue,  we  learn  from  inscriptions,  was  erected  between 
the  years  1197  and  1247,  and  for  minute  delicacy  of  carving  and  beauty 
of  detail  stands  almost  uurivalled  even  in  the  land  of  patient  and  lavish 
labour.1 

The  other,  built  by  another  merchant  prince,  Vimala  Sah,  appa¬ 
rently  about  the  year  a.d.  1032, 2  is  simpler  and  bolder,  though  still 
as  elaborate  as  good  taste  would  allow  in  any  purely  architectural 
object.  Being  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
examples  known  of  a  Jaina  temple,  its  peculiarities  form  a  convenient 
introduction  to  the  style,  and  among  other  things  serve  to  illustrate 
how  complete  and  perfect  it  had  already  become  when  we  first  meet 
with  it  in  India. 


1  A  view  of  1 1 1 is  temple,  not  very  cor-  2.See  ‘Illustrations  of  Indian  Arehi- 
rcct  but  fairly  illusti  alive  of  the  style,  tecturo,’  by  the  Author,  p.  30,  from  which 
forms  the  title-page  to  Col.  Tod’s  ‘  Travels  work  the  plan  and  view  are  taken, 
in  Western  India.’ 
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ami  tho. political  centre  of  India,  and  Buddhism  long  held  its  sway 
in  the  country  of  its  birth.  Before,  however.  Jainism  became  politi¬ 
cally  important,  the  centre  of  power  harl  gravitated  towards  the 
West,  and  Jainism  never  seems  to  have  attained  importance  in  the 
country  where  it  first  appeared.  Were  it  not  for  this,  there  seenw. 
little  doubt  hut  that  Parisnath  would  have  been  more  important  in 
their  eyes  than  Palitana  or  Girnar  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  it  conse¬ 
quently  occupies  only  a  very  slight  corner  in  an  architectural  history 
of  India. 

Besides  the  effect  the  Jains  sought  to  obtain  by  'grouping  their 
temples  on  hill-tops,  the  love  of  the  picturesque,  which'  they  seem 
to  have  cultivated  more  than  any  other  sect  in  India,  led  them  to 
seek  it  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  Some  of  their  favourite 
Tirths  are  found  iu  deep  and  secluded  valleys.  One  at  Muktagiri, 
for  instance,  near  Gawelghur,  is  situated  in  a  deep  well-wooded 
valley,  traversed  by  a  stream  that  breaks  in  its  course  into  numerous 
picturesque  waterfalls. 

Another  example  of  this  love  of  the  picturesque  is  found  at 
Sadri.  In  a  remote  valley  piercing  the  western  flank  of  the  Ara- 
vulli,  there  is  a  group  of  temples,  neither  so  numerous  nor  perhaps 
so  picturesquely  situated  as 
those  at  Muktagiri,  bub  of 
more  interest  architecturally, 
and  situated  in  a  spot  evi¬ 
dently  selected  for  its  natural 
beauties. 

The  principal  temple  here 
was  erected  by  Khumbo  Kami 
of  Oudeypore.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Jaina  religion,  and 
during  his  long  and  pros¬ 
perous  reign  filled  his 
country  with  beautiful  build¬ 
ings,  both  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical.  Amongst  others, 
he  built  this  temple  of  'Sadri, 
situated  in  a  lonely  and  de¬ 
serted  glen,  running  into,  the 
western  slope  of  the  Ara- 
vnlli,  below  his  favourite  fort,  of  Komnlmeer.  '  Notwithstanding 
long  neglect,  it  is  still  nearly  perfect,  and  is  the  most  complicated 
and  extensive  Jaina  temple  I  have  myself  ever  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting. 

From  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  333)  it  mill  be  perceived  that  it  is 
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Tliu  lock  at  Gnalior  is,  and  must  always  kayo  been,  one  of  the 
most,  uanaikablu  Inch  places  m  Central  India,  and  seems,  as  such, 
eaih  to  haie  been  appropriated  by  the  .Tams.  Its  position  and  its 
suupa,  honeu-i.  led  to  its  being  fortified,  and,  as  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  India,  it  was  attacked  and  taken  bv  storm  by  Altumsh, 
the  hist  Moslem  emperor  ot  Delhi,  m  A. I).  1232  :  and  from  that  time 
tall  tile  bill  ol  the  Mogul  empire  it  was  held  bv  the  Mahoinedaus,  or 
lp  Hindu  kings  sub |crh  to  their  suzerainty.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  we  should  hardly  expect  to  lind  any  extensive  ancient  Hindu 
lemanis  m  the  place.  There  are.  however,  two  very  remarkable 
temple*  :  one.  known  as  tile  (>:is  .Balm,  is  generally  understood  to  he 
a  Jama  erection,  and  seems  lo  be  so  designated  and  dedicated  to 
l’admanatlm.  the  sixth  'lirthiuikiir.  General  Cunningham  doubts  this 
adsci  iption.1  m  eonsei|Ueiice  ol  the  walls  being  adorned  with  bas- 
leliefs.  belonging  certainly  to  the  Vaishnava  and  Saivu  sects.  As 
m  the  case  ol  the  Aiwulli  temple,  it  is  extremely  difficult  sometimes 
ro  say  tor  what  sect,  a  temple  was  originally  erected.  In  the  times 
ot  winch  we  are  now  speaking  the  sects  had  not  become  distinct 
and  antagonistic  as  they  afterwards  were.  The  different  deities  were, 
like  those  ot  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  parts  of  one  religion,  which  all 
shared  in,  and  the  temples  were  frequently  of  a  most  pantheistic 
character.  Be  tins  as  it  may,  this  temple  was  finished  apparently 
Ill  A. I).  101)3.  and,  though  dreadfully  ruined,  is  still  a  most  pic¬ 
turesque-  Iragmeut.  \\  hat  rc-mams  is  the  erucilorm  porch  of  a  temple 
which,  when  complete,  measured  1ii0  it.  from  trout  to  rear,  and  63  ft. 
across  the  arms  of  the  porch.  Ot  the  sanctuary,  with  its  sikra, 
nothing  is  left  hut  the  foundation  ;  but  the  porch  which  is  three 
storeys  m  height,  is  constructively  entire,  though  its  details — and 
principally  those  ot  its  roof — are  very  much  shattered  (Woodcut 
.So.  l3ii,  next  page). 

An  older  Jiiina  temple  is  described  by  General  Cunningham,  but 
as  it  was  used  as  a  mosque  it  is  more  likely  that  it  is  a  Mahoniedan 
building  entirely,  though  made  up  ot  Jama  details.2  The  most 
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Jaina  the  Jinanatha  :  all  three  so  like  one  another  that  it  requires 
very  great  familiarity  with  the  photographs  to  distinguish  the  temple 
of  one  religion  from  those  of  the  others.  It  looks  as  if  all. had 
been  built  by  one  prince,  and  by  some  arrangement  that  neither 
sect  should  surpass  or  bo  jealous  of  the  other.  Either  from  this, 
or  from  some  cause  we  do  not  quite  understand,  we  lose  here  all 
the  peculiarities  we  usually  assign  to  Jaina  temples  of  this  age. 
The  vimana  or  silcra  is  more  important  than  the  porch.  There 
are  no  courtyards  with  circumambient  cells  ;  no  prominent  domes, 
nor,  in  fact,  anything  that  distinguishes  Jaina  from  Hindu 
tecturo.  If  not  under  the  sway  of  a  single  prince,  they  must  hirve 
been  erected  in  an  age  of  extreme  toleration,  and  when  any  rivalry 
that  existed  must  only  have  been  among  -the  architects  in  trying 
who  could  produce  the  most  beautiful  and  most  exquisitely  adorned 
building.  ■  - 

As  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  three  great  temples  will  be  given 
further  on,  a  view  of  one  of  the 
smaller  Jaina  temples,  that  of 
Parswanatha  (Woodcut  Ho.  137), 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  style 
of  art  here  employed.  Its  porch 
either  never  was  added  or  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  in  modern 
times  by  a  brick  abomination  with 
pointed  arches.  This,  however, 
hardly  interferes  with  the  temple 
itself.  There  is  nothing  probably 
in  Hindu  architecture  that  sur¬ 
passes  the  richness  of  its  three- 
storeyed  base  combined  with  the 
extreme  elegance  of  outline  and 
delicate  detail  of  the  upper  part. 

The  two  exceptional  temples 
above  alluded  to  are,  first,  one 
called  the  Chaonsat  Jogini,  or 
sixty-four  female  demons.  It 
i3s.  ^  chaonsat  jogini,  Khajurabo.  consists  merely  of  a  courtyard, 

ci'rom  SMieU5o'Vt&til,iCiS?nii,B'“m'J  measuring  105  ft.  by  CO  ft.  and 
surrounded  by  sixty-four  small 
cells  each  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  small  spire,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (Ho.  138).  This  is  so  essentially  a  Jama  arransrement  (see 
Temple  of  Neminatha,  for  instance — Woodcut  Ho.  12C),  that  I  have 
very  little  doubt  this  was  originally  a  temple  belonging  to  that 
religion.  The  temple  itself  it  is  true  has  gone,  but  it  it  was  as  old 
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Temple  at  Gyr&spore.  (From  a  I 


more  modern  than  the  Ganthai.  They  can  hm-.r 
stances  be  asoribed  to  an  apm  anterior  to  the  ir 
coiymenced  a.d.  Got);  but  they  are  almost  it 
Sfreat  revival  in  the  loth  century.  In  the  same  r 
a  very  pruinl  old  temple  ap]>arcutly  of  aliom  ill 
pillars.  Its  details 'at  least  are  old,  but  it  lias 
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repaired,  and  almost  rebuilt,  tbnt  jt  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what 
the  form  or  purpose  of  the  original  erection  may  have  been.  There  is 
also  a  tore, n  ol  great  beauty  in  the  village,  probably  of  the  11th 
century,  and  m  fact  throughout  this  region  there  arc  numberless 
remains  partially  made  known  to  us  by  photography,  but  which  if 
scientifically  examined  would  probably  suffice  to  fill  up  some  of  the 
largest  gaps  in  our  history,  and  especially  in  that  of  Jaiua  archi¬ 
tecture. 

At  Bhanghur  for  instance,  in  the  Ahvar  territory,  there  are  some 
very  beautiful  Jama  temples.  One  in  that  neighbourhood,  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Captain  Impey,  belongs  to  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and  is 
as  beautiful  as  any  of  its  class,  either  at  Klmjuraho  or  elsewhere, 
and  near  it  again  is  a  colossal  Jama  image,  called  Nan  Gungi,  some 
20  ft.  in  height,  which  is  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the  temples, 
and  consequently  superior  to  any  of  the  colossi  at  Gualior  or  in  the 
south  of  India.1  The  Jains  as  a  sect  are'  hardly  now  known  in 
JRaiputana,  and  their  temples  are  consequently  neglected  and  falling 
.into  decay  ;  though  some  of  them,  being  of  the  best  age  and  unrestored, 
are  of  extreme  interest  to  the  investigator  of  Indian  art. 

Among  these,  few  are  more  pleasing  than  the  little  temple  at 
Amwah,  near  A  junta  (Woodcut  No.  141).  It  is  only  a  fragment. 
The  sanctuary  with  its  spire  are  gone,  only  the  portico  remaining  ; 
and  its  roof  externally  is  so  ruined,  that  its  design  can  with  diffi¬ 
culty  be  made  out.  Yet  it  stands  so  well  on  its  stylobate,  and 
the  thirty-two  small  columns  that  support  the  roof  externally  are  so 
well  proportioned  .and  so  artistically  arranged,  as  to  leave  little  to 
be  desired. 

The  great  feature  of  the  interior  is  a  dome  21  ft.  in  diameter, 
supported  on  twelve  'richly  carved  pillars,  with  eight  smaller  ones 
interspersed.  Like  all  Indian  domes,  it  is  horizontal  in  construction, 
and  consequently  also  in  ornamentation,  but  as  that  is  done  here,  it 
is  as  elegant  or  more  so  than  the  ribbed  domes  of  western  art.  This 
one  is  plain  in  the  centre,  having  no  pendant — which,  however,  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  and  pleasing  features  of  Jaina  domes,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  example  in  the  temple  of  Vimala  Sah  at 
Mount  Abu  (Woodcut  No.  181). 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Buddhists,  though  always  employing 
circular  roofs,  and  in  all  ages  building  topes  wdth  domical  forms 
externally,  never  seem  to  have  attempted  an  internal  dome,  in  stone 
at  least.  The  Hindus  occasionally  essayed  a  timid  imitation  of  those  of 
the  Jains,  but  in  no  instance  with  much  success.  It  is  essentially  a 
feature  of  Jaina  architecture,  and  almost  exclusively  so  among  the 


1  Impey,  ‘  Views  in  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Eajpootana,’  London,  18G5,  frontispiece 
and  plate  CO. 
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example,  though  in  sculpture  it  may  be  inferior.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  last  woodcut  (No.  1J8),  it  is  nine  storeys  in  height,  each  of 
which  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  exterior.  A  stair  in  the  centre 
communicates  with  each,  and  leads  to  the  two  upper  storeys,  which 
arc  open,  and  more  ornamental  than  those  below.  It  is  30  ft.  wide 
at  the  base,  and  more  than  120  ft.  in  height ;  the  whole  being  covered 
with  architectural  ornaments  and  sculptures  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
leave  no  plain  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  this  mass  of  decoration  is 
kept  so  subdued,  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  either  with  the  outline  or 
the  general  effect  of  the  pillar.1 

The  Mahomedans,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  adopted  the  plan  of 
erecting  towers  of  victory  to  commemorate  their  exploits,  hut  the  most 
direct  imitation  was  by  the  Chinese,  whose  mne-storcycd  pagodas  are 
almost  literal  copies  oi  these  Jama  towers,  translated  into  tlieir  own 
peculiar  mode  of  expression.  . 

Other  examples  of  this  middle  style  of  Jaina  architecture  are  to  be 
found  at  Palitana,  Girnar,  and  all  the  fashionable  tilths  of  the  Jainas, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  described  or  illustrated  to  that  extent  that 
enables  us  always  to  feel  sure  that  what  we  see  really  betongs  to  this 
date,  and.,  may  not  be  a  repair  or  a  modification  of  some  pre-existing 
building.  The  Chaumrik — or  Pour-faced — at  Palitana  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  erected  in  its  present  form  in  1618,  and  is  a  very  grand 
and  beautiful  example  of  the  style.2  The  temple  too  of  Ardishur 
Bagavan,  which  is  the  largest  single  temple  on  that  hill,  seems  to  have 
assumed  its  present  form  in  1530, 3  though  parts  of  it  may  be  older. 
At  least,  it  is  certain  that  an  older  temple  stood  on  the  spot,  though  not 
with  the  fabulous  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  by  the  priests,  and  credulously 
repeated  by  Colonel  Tod.4 

Though  deficient  m  the  extreme  grace  and  elegance  that  charac¬ 
terised  the  earlier  examples,  those  of  the  middle  style  are  bold  and 
vigorous  specimens  of  the  art.  and  still  show  an  originality  and  an 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  style,  and  a  freedom  from  any 
admixtures  of  foreign  elements,  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
modern  style  that  succeeded  it. 


1  The  dome  that  now  crowns  this  tower  [  several  photographs, 
was  substituted  for  the  old  dome  since  I  3  Burgess,  loc.  eit,.,  p.  25. 
sketched  it  in  1839.  4  Tod’s  ‘  Travels  in  Western  India,’ 

"  Burgess,  ‘  Sutrunjya,’  p.  20.  A  plan  pp.  280,  281. 
of  this  temple  is  given  by  him  and  f  . 
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Thk  two  places  in  northern  India  where  the  most  modem  styles  of 
•faina  arch  nocture  can  probably  be  studied  to  most  ad  vantage  are 
Sonaghur.  near  Duttcah.  lii  Cnndelound, and  Mnktagiri,  near  Guvvelghur, 
in  Lcr.tr.  ihc  funner  is  a  granite  hill,  covered  with  large  loose  masses 
ol  primitive  ruck,  among  which  stand  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
temples  oi  various  shapes  and  sizes  t  Woodcut  No.  144,  p.  '250).  So  far 
as  can  be  made  out  irom  photographs  or  drawings,1  not  one  of  these 
temples  assumed  its  present  torra  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Their  original  foundation  may  be  earlier,  but  of  that  wc  know  nothin", 
no  traveller  baring  yet  enlightened  us  on  the  subject,  nor  explained 
how  and.  when  this  lull  became  a  sacred  mount. 

Like  most  .Hindu  buddings  ot  the  period,  all  these  temples  show 
verv  distinctly  the  immense  influence  the  Mahomedaii  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  had  Oil  that  of  the  native  styles  at  this  age.  Almost  all  the 
temples  here  are  surmounted  bv  the  bulbous  dome  of  the  Moguls. 
The  native  sikni  rarely  appears,  and  the  openings  almost  invariably 
take  the  form  of  the  Mahomedan  foliated  pointed  arch.  The  result  is 
picturesque,  but  not  satisfactory  when  looked  closely  into,  and  generally 
the  derails  want  the  purity  and  elegance  that  characterised  the  earlier 

Mnktagin,  instead  of  being  situated  on  a  hill,  as  the  tirths  of 
the  .lams  usually  are,  is  in  a  deep  romantic  valley,  and  the  largest 
group  of  temples  are  situated  on  a  platform  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall 
that  thunders  down  from  the  height  of  CO  ft.  above  them.  Like 
those  of  Honaghnr,  they  are  all  of  the  modem  domed  style,  copied 
from  -Moslem  art,  and  none  of  them,  so  far  as  can  he  ascertained 
from  such  illustrations  as  exist,  remarkable  for  beauty  of  design.  It 
would,  however,  be  dillicult  to  find  another  place  in  India  where 


1  L.  Eousuek-t,  in  ‘  F-'ln.lo  .l(:s  ltajaliH,’ j  temples.  X  pnssegs  several  pliolncraplis 
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architecture  is  so  happily  combined  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
produces  so  pleasing  an  impression  on  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
though  nearer  acquaintance  may  result  in  disappointment  to  the 
antiquarian  student  of  the  style. 

In  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  and  especially  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  older  shrines,  this  Mahomcdan  influence  was  much 
less  felt  than  in  the  places  just  mentioned.  The  modern  temples,  for 
instance,  at  Palitana  have  domes,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  much  more 
directly  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  Jaina  domes  than  copies  of 
those  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  foliated  pointed  arch  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs  in  the  walls  of  that  old  city.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  practised 
eye  to  discriminate  between  what  is  old  and  what  is  new,  and 
without  the  too  manifest  inferiority  of  modern  sculpture  this  would 
not  always  be  easy  even  to  the  most  accomplished  antiquary. 

One  example  must  for  the  present  suffice  to  show  the  effect  aimed 
at  by  this  style  in  recent  times,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  how  little  it  has 
degenerated  from  its  ancient  excellence.  For,  though  this  woodcut 
(No.  145)  does  not  prove  it,  there  are  photographs  in  this  country 
which  do  exhibit  the  marvellous  details  of  this  temple  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  erected  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Hntti- 
sing,  a  rich  .Jaina  merchant,  and  dedicated  to  Dharmanath,  the  lath 
Tirthankar.  In  this  instauce  the  external  porch  between  two  circular 
bowers  is  of  great  magnificence  and  most  elaborately  ornamented, 
and  leads  to  an  outer  court  with  sixteen  cells  on  either  side.  In  the. 
centre  of  this  is  a  domed  porch  of  the  usual  form,  with  twenty  pillars 
(sec  Woodcut  No.  117).  This  leads  to  an  inner  porch  of  twenty-two 
pillars,  two  storeys  in  height,  and  with  a  roof  of  a  form  very  fashion¬ 
able  in  modern  Jaina  temples,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
beauty,  and  difficult  to  render  intelligible  without  more  illustration 
than  it  merits.  Hus  leads  to  a  triple  sanctuary,  marked  by  three 
sikras,  or  spires,  externally.  Behind  this  is  a  smaller  court  with 
two  groups  of  eight  cells,  one  in  each  angle,  with  a  larger  cell  in 
the  centre,  and  two,  still  more  important,  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  it  and  the  first  court.  To  the  eye  of  a  European,  un¬ 
accustomed  to  its  forms,  some  of  them  may  seem  strange  ;  but  its 
arrangement,  at  least,  will  probably  be  admitted  to  be  very  perfect. 
Each  part  goes  on  increasing  in  dignity  as  we  approach  the  sanctuary. 
The  exterior  expresses  the  interior  more  completely  than  even  a 
Gothic  design  ;  and  whether  looked  at  from  its  courts  or  from  the 
outside,  it  possesses  variety  without  confusion,  and  an  appropriateness 
of  every  part  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
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.Tains  Bought  to  relieve  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  longer  beams 
under  their  domes.  It  occurs  at  Abu  (Woodcut  No.  129),  at  Qirnar, 
at  Ondoypore,  and  many  other  places  we  shall  have  to  remark  upon 
in  the  sequel  ;  everywhere,  in  fact,  where  an  octagonal  dome  was 
used.  It  was  also  employed  by  the  Hindus  in  their  torans,  and  so 
favourite  an  ornament  did  it  become  that  Akbar  used  it  frequently 
both  at  Agra  and  Futtehpore  Sikri.  For  centuries  it  continued  with¬ 
out  much  alteration,  but  at  last,  in  such  an  example  as  the  great 
Bowli  at  Bundi,1  wo  find  it  degenerating  into  a  mere  ornament. 
Tt  was  left,  however,  for  a  Jaina  architect  of  the  end  of  the  last 
or  beginning  of  this  century,  in  the  Mahomedan  city  of  Delhi,  to 
suggest  a  mode  by  which  what  was  only  conventionally  beautiful 
might  really  become  an  appropriate  constructive  part  of  litbie 
architecture. 

As  will  be  observed  in  the  last  out  (No.  146),  the  architect  has 
had  the  happy  idea  of  filling  in  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  strut 
with  pierced  foliaged  tracery  of  the  most  exquisite  device — thus 
turning  what,  though  elegant,  was  one  of  the  feeblest  parts  of  Jaina 
design  into  a  thoroughly  constructive  stone  bracket  ;  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  to  be  found  in  Indian  architecture,  and  doing  this 
while  preserving  all  its  traditional  associations.  The  pillars,  teo, 
that  support  those  brackets  are  of  great  elegance  and  constructive 
propriety,  and  the  whole  makes  up  as  elegant  a  piece  of  architectural 
design  as  any  certainly  of  its  age.  The  weak  part  of  the  composition 
is  the  dome.  It  is  elegant,  but  too  conventional.  It  no  longer  has 
any  constructive  propriety,  but  has  become  a  mere  ornament.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see  why  natives  should  admire  and 
adopt  it.  When  the  eyes  of  a  nation  have  been  educated  by  a 
gradual  succession  of  changes  in  any  architectural  object,  persevered 
in  through  five  or  six  centuries,  the  taste  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  believe  the  last  fashion  to  bo  the  best,  the  change  .has  been  so  gra¬ 
dual,  that  people  forget  how  far  they  are  straying  from  the  true  path. 
The  European,  who  has  not  been  so  educated,  sees  only  the  result, 
without  having  followed  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  so  reached,  and  is 
shocked  to  find  how  far  it  has  deviated  from  the  form  of  a  true  dome 
of  construction,  and,  finding  it  also  unfamiliar,  condemns  it.  So, 
indeed,  it  is  with  nine-tenths  of  the  ornaments  of  Hindu  architec¬ 
ture.  Few  among  us  are  aware  how  much  education  has  had  to  do 
with  their  admiration  of  classical  or  mediaeval  art,  and  few,  con¬ 
sequently,  perceive  how  much  their  condemnation  of  Indian  forms 
arises  from  this  very  want  of  gradual  and  appropriate  education. 
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at  Ahmcdabad  in  the  15th  century,  arc  all  imported,  and  used  in 
positions  for  which  they  never  were  intended. 

The  astylar  temples  of  the  Hindus  were  useless  to  the  Moslems 
except  as  quarries — a  purpose  to  which  they  were  ffbquently  applied  ; 
hut  the  light  columnar  style  of  the  Jains  not  only  supplied,  materials 
more  easily  adapted  to  their  purposes,  but  furnished  hints  of  which 
the  Moslem  architects  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Alimedabad,  for  instance  (a.D.  1396  to  1572),  is  derived 
far  more  directly  from  the  Jaina  than  from  any  style  familiar  to 
their  co-religionists  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  that  of  Juanpore,  though  in  the  last-named  city  there 
is  hardly  a  stone  that  can  be  said  to  be  derived'  direct  from  any 
previously  existing  building. 

The  process  by  which  this  conversion  of  a  Jaina  temple  to  a 
Moslem  mosque  was  effected  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to 
the  plan  of  that  of  Yimala  Sah,  on  Mount  Abu  (Woodcut  No.  129, 
p.  235).  By  removing  the  principal  cell  and  its  porch  from  the 
centre  of  the  court,  and  building  up  the  entrances  .of  the  cells  that 
surround  it,  a  courtyard  was  at  once  obtained,  surrounded  by  a 
double  colonnade,  which  always  was  the  typical  form  of  a  mosque. 
Still  one  essential  feature  was  wanting  —  a  more  important  side 
towards  Mecca ;  this  they  easily  obtained  by  removing  the  smaller 
pillars  from  that  side,  and  re-erecting  in  their  place  the  larger  pillars 
of  the  porch,  with  their  dome  in  the  centre ;  and,  if  there  were  two 
smaller  domes,  by  placing:  one  of  them  at  each  end.  Thus,  without  a 
single  new  column  or  can  ed  stone  being  required,  they  obtained  a 
mosque  winch,  for  convenience  and  beauty,  was  unsurpassed  by  any¬ 
thing  they  afterwards  erected  from  their  own  original  designs. 
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A  noon  deal  Inis  been  done  lately  in  the  wav  of  photographing 
the  monuments  of  the  .lams  in  southern  India,  hut  nothing,  so  far 
ns  1  am  aware.  lias  recently  been  written  that  gives  any  statistical 
account  ol  their  present  position  in  the  country,  nor  any  information 
when  their  establishments  were  first  formed  in  Mysore  and  Canara.1 
What  is  even  more  to  be  regretted  for  our  present  purposes  is,  that 
no,  plans  have  been  made  of  their  buildings  and  no  architectural 
details  drawn,  so  that  altogether  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
somewhat  supeliicial ;  hut  it  is  interesting  from  its  extent,  and 
curious  from  the  unexpected  relationship  it  reveals  with  other  styles 

.Mr.  Burgess's  report  has  proved  that  Jains  did  exist  at  Aiwnlli 
and  Badami  (stqiru,  p.  2611  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  Gth,  or  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  7th  century  ;  but  after  that  there  is  a  pause  or  break 
of  four  or  five  centuries,  when  the  style  reappears  in  strength  at 
Belgium  and  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  11th  and  12tli  centuries, 
fu  the  same  maimer  southern  .Jains  seem  to  have  pressed  northward 
as  lar  as  Ellora  in  the  7th  or  8tli  century,  taking  their  Dravidiau 
style  with  them  (supra,  p.  2G1)  ;  but  there  again  we  stop,  in  so  far 
as  anv  direct  evidence  1ms  been  found,  till  the  great  outburst  ol  Jama 
magnificence  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  which  then  seems  to  have 
continued  m  the  north  till  disturbed  by  the  Mahomedan  invasion. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  as  at 
Apmr  and  Delhi,  and  the  persecution  of  their  faith  generally,  may 
not  have  been  the  cause  that  induced  the  Jains  to  migrate  south¬ 
ward.-  It  curtail)])’  was  about  that  time  when  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  south  took  place.  Of  course  it  existed  there  before, 
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a ml  some  of  the  early  kings  of  Hoisala  Bellulas  were  Jams  nominally 
at  least.  All  their  Imilclings,  however,  so  fur  as  we  know  them, 
either  at  Somimthpur,  Bclbir,  or  IluUabid,  belong  to  the  Vaislnmva 
or  Saivu  faiths. 

Another  circumstance  which  is  perplexing,  or  at  least  umisnal,  is, 
that  the  Jainism  of  the  south  does  not  seem  to  be  founded  on  any  pre¬ 
existing  Buddhism.  No  important  Buddhist  remains  have  yet  been 
discovered  south  of  Poona,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Amravati 
tope  and  a  few  oaves  m  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  More  may  pro¬ 
bably  exist,  or  have  existed  ;  but  the  rapid  manner  in  which  Hiouen 
Tbsang  passes  through  these  countries,  and  the  slight  mention  he 
makes ,  of  Buddhist  establishments,1  render  it  doubtful  if  any  im¬ 
portant  communities  belonging  to  that  faith  existed  in  Dravida-desa.2 
In  the  capital,  indeed,  Iionkanapura.  which  seems  to  have  been  situ¬ 
ated  somewhere  in  Northern  Mysore,  there  may  have  been  some  ex¬ 
tensive  Buddhist  establishments ;  but  as  they  have  left  no  memorials 
on  the  spot,  and  no  monuments,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  they  were 
not  so  important  as  he  describes  them  to  be  in  the  7th  century. 

If,  however,  there  was  no.  Buddhism  in  the  south  on  which 
Jainism- could  be  based,  there  are  everywhere  traces  of  the  prevalence 
of  Serpent  worship  in  those  districts  where  the  religion  of  Jaina  n»w 
prevails.  Sculptured  serpents,  with  many  heads  and  in  all  their 
conventional  forms,  are  found  everywhere  about  and  in  the  temples  ; 
and  Subramuni,  below  the  Ghats,  is  still  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  Serpent  worship  in  southern  India.  It  is  not,  unfortunately,  easy 
to  say  liow  far  Tree  worship  was  mixed  up  with  the  latter  faitli. 
Trees  perish  more  easily  and  quickly  than  sculptured  stones,  and 
when  the  worship  ceases  its  traces  disappear  more  readily.  There 
are  some  indications '  that  it  did  prevail  here  also,  but,  till  purposely 
inquired  after,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  or  how  far  the 
indications  can  be  relied  upon.  Enough,  .however,  is  known,  even 
now,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  Tree  and  Serpent  worship  did  exist 
.  antecedently  in  those  districts  in  which  Jainism  prevailed  in  the 
south,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  more  purely  Dravidiau  countries 
where  the  people  are  now  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Siva  and  the 
Hindu  Pantheon. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be,  that  until  the  numerous 
Jaina  inscriptions  which  exist  everywhere  m  the  south  are  collected 


1  ‘Vie  et  Voyages,’  vol.  i.  p.  201,  et 
■«2S.,vol.  nil).  14G,C<«a2. 

2  Sir  Walter  Elliot  and  others  have 
told  me  there  are  Buddhist  remains  in 
the  south,  and  I  know  the  general 
opinion  is  that  this  is  so.  I  have  never 
myself  seen  any,  nor  heen  able  to  obtain 


photographs  or  detailed  inf< 
garding  them.  When  they 
forward  these  assertions  ma 
lied.  They,  however,  exp: 
meanwhile  our  present  kn 
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moss — and  tins  is  just  such  an  excess  of  strength  as  a  people  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wooden  architecture  would  employ  when  first  called  upon  to 
replace  in  stone  supports  which  in  wood  would  have  appeared  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  a  heavy  stone  roof  (Woodcut  No.  152,  p.  278). 

Their  plans,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  photographs,  are  those 
usual  in  Jaiua  temples — spacious,  well-lighted  porches,  leading  to  a 
dark  cell  in  which  the  imago  of  one  of  the  Tirthankars  is  placed, 
naked  of  course,  as  all  the  southern  Jains  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Digambara  sect. 

Their  age  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  certainty,  as  no 
inscriptions  from  them  have  yet  been  published  or  translated,  hut, 
in  so  far  as  information  can  be  gathered  from  the  various  sources 
available,  three  or  four  hundred  years  seems  to  be  about  the  limit  of 
their  age.  Some  may  go  back  as  far  as  1300,  but  it  looks  as  if  the 
kingdom  of  the  Zamoriu  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the 
time  it  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  and  that  the  finest  temples 
may  belong  to  that  age. 

Besides  the  greater  temples,  there  are  several  varieties  of  smaller 
ones  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  style — such,  for  instance,  as  the  five- 
pillared  shrine  at  Gumsan- 
kerry  (Woodcut  No.  1{$). 
Pour-pillared  pavilions  are 
not  uncommon  in  front  of 
Hindu  temples  in  the  south. 
There  is  a  very  famous  oue, 
for  instance,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  India  at  Mahavelli- 
pore,  but  not  one,  that  I  know 
of,  with  five  pillars,  or  with 
access  to  the  upper  chambers. 
There  are  three  of  these  upper 
chambers  in  this  instance — 
the  two  lower  now  closed, 
but  apparently  originally 
open  ;  but  to  what  use  they 
were  devoted,  or  what  pur¬ 
pose  they  were  intended  to 
subserve,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  At  the  base  of  the 
i  wi  r  ninkir-  temple  are  a  number  of 

(Fromh  Photograph.)  stones  bearing  images  of 

serpents ;  seven  or  eight  are 
now  there,  and  the  serpents  themselves  are  some  with  one,  others 
three-  five,  or  seven  heads.  It  may  be.  that  tins  is  a  serpent  temple, 
and  that  the  living  form  of  this  strange  divinity,  when  alive, 
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inhaftiM  the  upper  storey.  But  it  may  also  la 
brought  there  in  modern  times,  so  that  till  s 
wtfl  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  t 
to  speculate  regarding  them. 

A  third  feature,  even  more  characteristic  o 
in  the  tombs  of  the  priests,  a  large  number  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moodbidri.  Three  of  tin 
the  annexed  woodcut  (Xn  i-vn  ti . 


the  Jams  this  does 
lillars  are  the  lineal 
lore  either  emblems 
animals ;  with  the 
Lies.  Be  this  as  it 
seem  nowhere  to 


square  and  spreading ;  the  base 
itself  square,  changing  into  an 


spreading  capital  of  most  ela¬ 
borate  design.  To  many  this 
may  at  first  sight  appear  top- 


!  are  copied  from  pillars  meant 
l  to  support  architraves,  and  are 
>  absurd  solecisms  when  merely 
supporting  statues ;  we  have, 
however,  .  got  accustomed  to 
them,  and  our  eye  is  offended 
the  work  to  be  done  is  proposed  ; 
the  base  and  the  strength  of  the 
hibited  would  be  found  dispropor- 

of  these  stambhas,  as  well  as  on 
Moodbidri  (Woodcut  No.  152)  and 
;  curious  interlaced  basket-™ ttern. 
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complicated  and  airy  forms  of  the  Jaina  stainbhas.  The  two  are  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  architectural  dcsign-r-the  older,  simple  and 
severe,  beyond  any  other  examples  of  purely. ornamental  objects ;  the 
latter,  more  varied  and  more  highly  onuuniaaed  than  almost  any 
others  of  their  cjhss  that  can  be  named# 

We  are  lufrdly  yet  in  a  position  to  push  these  speculations  to 
their  legitimate  issue,  and  must  wait  for  further  information  before 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  them ;  but  .mean¬ 
while  it  may  be  pointed  out  how  curiously  characteristic  of  Indian 
art  it  is  that  this  little  remote  province  of  Tulava,  or  Canara,  should 
have  a  style  of  its  own,  differing  essentially  from  that  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  but  still  having  affinities  with 
outlying  and  distant  countries,  with  which  one  would  hardly  suspect 
any  connection  but  for  the  indications  derived  from  their  architecture. 

I  cannot  offer  even  a  plausible  conjecture  how  or  at  what  time 
a  connection  existed  between  Nepal  and  Thibet  and  Canara  ;  but 
I  cannot  doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  some  one  with 
better  opportunities  will  hereafter  explain  what  now  seems  so  mys¬ 
terious.  It  is  less  difficult  to  conjecture  how  early  and  frequent 
intercourse  may  have  existed  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
western  shores  of  India,  and  how  the  relations  between  these  two. 
countries  may  have  been  so  intimate  as  to  account  for  the  amount  of 
Assyrian,  or,  as  we  now  call  them  Armenian,  forms  we  now  find  in 
the  Jaina  architecture  of  southern  India,  especially  in  that  below  the 
Ghats.  It  will  require,  however,  that  the  Indian  branch  of  the 
subject  should  be  much  more  fully  and  more  scientifically  investi¬ 
gated  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  before  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
more  than  indicate  how  rich  a  field  lies  open  to  reward  the  industry 
of  any  future  explorer. 
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The  earliest  of  the  modern  investigators  of  the  subject  were 
Messrs.  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck,  who  visited  the  valley  in  1819-25.1 
They  were  both  acute  and  intelligent  observers,  but,  having  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  their  observations  on  the  architecture  of  the 
valley  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  its  history. 

They  wore  followed  by  G.  T.  Vigne  in  1883,  who  being  an  artist 
drew  the  buildings  with  wonderful  correctness,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style,  and  also  to  approximate  their  history  with 
very  tolerable  exactness.2  About  the  same  time  Baron  Hiigel  gave 
his  impression  on  the  subject  to  the  public,  but  in  a  manner  much 
less  critical  than  his  predecessors.3 

In  1818,  Captain  (now  General)  A.  Cunningham  published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society’ 
an  essay  on  what  be  called  the  Aryan  order  of  architecture,  but 
which  was  wholly  devoted  to  that  of  Kashmir.  It  was  illustrated  by 
fifteen  folding  plates,  containing  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  in 
fact  all  that  was  required  for  settling  the  history  of  the  style,  and, 
but  for  one  or  two  unfortunate  mistakes,  would  have  left  little  to  be 
done  by  bis  successors  in  this  field  of  inquiry. 

In  18GC,  tlie  Rev.  W.  C.  Oowie,  Chaplain  on  duty  in  Kashmir, 
published  in  the  same  journal  an  essay  on  tlie  same  subject,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  General  Cunningham’s  paper,  describing  several  temples  be 
bad  not  visited,  and  adding  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  those 
he  had  described.  This  paper  was  also  extensively  illustrated. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  wealth  of  literature,  very  little  remained 
to  be  done,  when  in  1868  Lieutenant  Cole,  R.E.,  obtained  ail  appoint¬ 
ment  as  superintendent  of  the  Archceological  Survey  of  India,  and 
proceeded  to  Kashmir  with  a  staff  quite  sufficient  to  settle  all 
the  remaining  outstanding  questions.4  Unfortunately,  however, 
Lieutenant  Cole  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  Iudian  antiquities 
in  general,  and  had  not  qualified  himself  by  any  special  study  for 
the  investigation  he  was  deputed  to  undertake.  All,  therefore,  lie 
could  do  was  to  adopt  blindly  General  Cunningham’s  dates,  and  in 
this  there  would  have  been  no  great  barm,  but,  when  he  came  across  a 
temple  which  had  escaped  his  predecessor’s  attention,  he  arbitrarily 
interpolated  it,  with  a  date  of  his  own,  into  the  General’s  series.  As 
all  these  dates  are  given  as  if  perfectly  ascertained  without  any  of 
the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  based,  they  would,  if  accepted,  lead 


1  ‘  Travels  in  tlie  Himalayan  Provinces 
and  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir,’  London, 

2  ‘Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladalr,’  &c., 
two  vols.  Svo.,  London,  Colburn,  1842. 

3  ‘  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Pun¬ 

jab.’  Translated  by  Major  .Tervis,  Lon¬ 


don,  1815. 

4  ‘Illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Build¬ 
ings  in  Kashmir',’  &c.,  prepared,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  by  Lieut.  H.  H. 
Cole,  R.E.,  quarto,  Allen  and  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don,  I860. 
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Moslems  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Hindus. 
AVith  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  can 
mistake  the  fact,  that  this  enclosure  was  erected  hy  the  prince  whose 
name  it  bears  to  surround  his  tomb,  in  the  Mahomedan  cemetery  of 
the  city  in  which  it  is  found. 

Assuming  this  for  the  present,  it  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the  age  of 
the  other  anomalous  buildiner  m  kashmir — the  temple  that  crowns  the 
hill,  called  the  Takt-i-Suleiman,  near  the  capital.  Inside  the  octagonal 
enclosure  that  surrounds  the  platform  on  which 
the  temple  stands  is  a  range  of  arches  (Woodcut 
No.  157),  similar  to  those  of  the  tomb  of  Zein-ul- 
ab-ud-din  (Woodcut  No.  156),  not  so  distinctly 
pointed,  nor  so  Saracenic  in  detail,  but  still  very 
nearly  resembling  them,  only  a  little  more  debased 
in  style.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  is  a  round- 
headed  doorway,  not  it  is  true  surmounted  by  a 
true  aroli,  but  by  a  curved  lintel  of  one  stone,  such  as  are  universal 
m  the  Hindu  imitations  ot  Mahomedan  architecture  m  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  small  temples  alongside, 
which  are  evidently  of  the  same  age.1  The  temple  too,  itself,  is  fa 
from  having  an  ancient  look.  The  one  most  like  it,  that  I  an 
acquainted  with,  is  that  erected  by  Cheyt  Siug  at  Rannuggur,  nea 
Benares,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  I  know  of  no  straight 
lined  pyramid  of  a  much  older  date  than  that,  and  no  temple  with 
a  polygonal,  plan,  combined  with  a  circular  cell,  as  is  .  the  case 
that  is  of  ancient  date.  The  four  pillars  in  the  cell,  with  the  Persian 
inscriptions  upon  them,  are  avowedly  of  the  17th  century.  It  is 
.  suggested,  however,  that  they  belong  to  a  repair  ;  my  conviction, 
however,  is,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  temple, 
as  it  now  stands,  was  commenced  by  some  nameless  Hindus,  m 
honour  of  Siva,  during  the  tolerant  reign  of  Jehangir,  and  that  the 
■building  was  stopped  at  the  date  en graved  on  the  staircase.  A.H.  1069 
(a.d.  1659),  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  bigot  Aurungzebe.  It 
was  then  unfinished,  and  has  consequently  remained  a  ruin  ever 
since,  which  may  give  it  an  ancient  look,  hut  not  such  as  to  justify 
any  one  putting  it  1879  years  before  wliat  seems  to  he  its  true  date, 
as  is  done  hy  General  Cunningham  and  his  follower  Lieutenant 
Cole. 

If  wo  may  thus  get  rid  of  these  two  anomalous  and  exceptional 
examples,  the  history  of  all  the  remaining  .temples  in  the  valley  is 
more  than  usually  homogeneous  and  easily  intelligible.  The  date 
of  the  principal  example — the  temple  at  Marttand — is  hardly  doubtful 
(a.d.  750)  ;  aud  of  the  others,  some  may  be  slightly  older,  but  none 
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can  be  earned  further  back  than  the  reign  of  Ranaditya,  a.d.  578  to 
594.  Nor  can  any  one  be  brought  down  below,  say  1200,  which  is 
probably  the  date  of  that  of  Payech.  Between  these  dates,  with  a 
very  little  local  knowledge,  the  whole  might  easily  be  arranged. 
Such  a  classification  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  at  present. 
The  style  during  these  six  centuries  is  so  uniform  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  one,  for  the  purposes  of  a  general  history. 

Te.uples. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  temples  themselves,  it  may  add 
to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  we  first  explain  what  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  styles  are.  This  we  are  able  to 
do  from  a  small  model  in  stone  of  a  Kashmiri 
temple  (Woodcut  No.  158),  which  was  drawn  by 
General  Cunningham  :  such  miniature  temples 
being  common  throughout  India,  and  in  all  in¬ 
stances  exact  copies  of  their  larger  prototypes. 

The  temple  in  this  instance  is  surmounted 
by  four  roofs  (m  the  built  examples,  so  far  as 
th’ey  are  known,  there  are  only  two  or  three), 
which  are  obviously  copied  from  the  usual 
wooden  roofs  common  to  most  buildings  in 
Kashmir,  where  the  upper  pyramid  covers  the 
central  part  of  the  building,  and  the  lower  a 
verandah,  separated  from  the  centre  either  by 
walls  or  merely  by  a  range  of  pillars.1  In  the 
wooden  examples  the  interval  between  the  two 
roofs  seems  to  have  been  left  open  for  light  and 
air ;  in  the  stone  buildings  it  is  closed  with 
ornaments.  Besides  this,  however,  all  these  roots 
are  relieved  by  dormer  windows,  of  a  pattern 
very  similar  to  those  found  in  medieval  build¬ 
ings  in  Europe ;  and  the  same  steep,  sloping  lines 
are  used  also  to  cover  doorways  and  porches,  these 
being  virtually  a  section  of  tile  main  roof  itself,  and  lj"'  M" Ki-ilrai'”'1’10 
evidently  a  copy  of  the  same  wooden  construction. 

The  pillars  which  support  the  porticoes  and  the  one  on  which 
the  model  stands  are  by  far  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
style,  their  shafts  being  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  (Iivcian 
lloric,  and  unlike  anything  of  the  class  found  in  other  pans  ,,f  India. 
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Generally  they  are  from  three  to  four  diameters  in  height,  dimi- 
lnslumr  slightly  towards  the  capital,  .and  .adorned  with  sixteen  flutes, 
rather  shallower  than  those  of  the  Grecian  order.  Both  the  bases 
and  capitals  are,  it  is  true,  far  more  complicated  than  would  have 
been  tolerated  in  Greece,  but  at  Passtum.  and  in  Borne  we  find  with 
the  Doric  order  a  complexity  of  mouldings  by  no  means  unlike  that 
found  here.  These  peculiarities  are  still  more  evident  in  the  annexed 
representation  of  a  pillar  found  in  Srinagar  (Woodcut  No.  150), 
which  is  a  far  more  highly  ornamented  example  than  the  last,  hut 
equally  classical  in  its  details,  and,  if  anything,  more  unlike  any 
known  examples  of  true  Hindu  architecture.  Nowhere  in  Kashmir 
do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  bracket  capital  of  the  Hindus,  nor  of  the 
changes  from  square  to  octagon,  or  to  the  polygon  of  sixteen  sides, 
becoming  familiar  with  the  extent  of 
classical  influence  that  prevailed  in 
Gandhara  {ante,  p.  176)  down  to  the 
7th  or  8th  century,  we  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  whence  these 
quasi-Grecian  forms  were  derived,  nor 
why  they  should  be  found  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  this  valley.  It  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  very  considerably  to  our  interest 
in  the  subject  to  find  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  West  left  so  strong  an 
impress  on  the  arts  of  this  part  of 
India  that  its  influence  can  be  de¬ 
tected  in  all  the  Kashmiri  buildings 
down  to  the  time  when  the  local  style 
perished  under  Mahomedan  influence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
Although,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  principal  forms  of 
the  architecture  of  Kashmir  being  derived  from  the  classical  styles 
of  the  West,  and  as  little  doubt  as  to  the  countries  through  which 
it  was  introduced  into  the  valley,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
classical  influence  is  fainter  and  more  remote  from  its  source  m  Kash¬ 
mir  than  in  Gandhara..  Nothing  resembling  the  Corinthian  capitals 
of  the  Jamalgiri  monastery  are  found  in  the  valley.  The  classical 
features  in  Kashmir  are  in  degree  more  like  those  of  the  Manjkyala 
tope  and  the  very  latest  examples  in  the  Peshawur  valley.  The  oue 
style,  in  fact,  seems  to  commence  where  the  other  ends,  and  to  carry 
on  the  tradition  for  centuries  after  it  had  been  lost  in  the  country 
from  whioli  it  w'as  introduced. 

The  fact,  however,,  of  a  quasi-Doric  order  being  currently  used 
iu  the  valley  from  the  8th  to  the  lzth  century  is  one  of  the  liianv 
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arguments  that  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  Corinthian  order 
of  the  Gandhara  monasteries  is  not  so  ancient  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  At  all  events,  if  a  Doric  order  was  the  style  of  the  Kashmiri 
valley  at  so  late  a  date,  there  is  no  a  priori  improbability  in  a 
Corinthian  order  being  used  at  Peshawur  m  the  ath  or  Gth  century. 
On  the  contrary,  as  both  were  evidently  derived  from  the  same 
source,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  there  should  be  any  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  tradition.  Strange  though  -  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  it  seems  as  if  the  impulse  first  given  by  Bactria  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era  continued  without  a  break  to  influence  the 
architecture  of  that  corner  of  India  for  twelve  centuries  after  that 

No  example  of  the  Doric  order  has  yet  been  found  in  Gandbara, 
but,  as  both  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals  have  been  found  there,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Doric  existed  -there  also  ;  but  as 
our  knowledge,  up  to  this  date,  is  limited  practically  to  two  monas¬ 
teries  out,  probably,  of  a  hundred,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at 
any  deficiencies  in  our  series  that  may  from  time  to  time  become 

There  is  still  one  other  peculiarity  of  this  style  which  it  is  by 
ntf*  means  easy  to  account  for.  This  is  the  trefoiled  arch,  which  is 
everywhere  prevalent,  but  which  in  our  preseut  state  of  knowledge 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  constructive  necessity,  nor  traced 
to  any  foreign  style  from  which  it  could  have  been  copied.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  fajades  of  the  cliaitya  halls 
of  the  Buddhists.  Referring,  for  instance,  to  Woodcut  No.  46  or  to 
No.  58, 1  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  outline  of  the  section  of  the 
cave  at  Ajunta,  which  it  represents,  is  just  such  a  trefoil  as  is  every- 
■  where  prevalent  in  Kashmir  ;  and,  as  both  there  and  everywhere  else 
in  India,  architectural  decoration  is  made  up  of  small  models  of  large 
buildings  applied  as  decorative  features  wherever  required,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  trefoiled  fajadc  may  have  been  adopted 
in  Kashmir  as  currently  as  the  simple  horse-shoe  form  was  through¬ 
out  the  Buddhist  buildings  of  India  Proper.  All  these  featnres, 
however,  mark  a  local  style  differing  from  anything  else  in  India, 
pointing  certainly  to  another  race  and  another  religion,  which  we  are 
not  as  yet  able  to  trace  to  its  source. 

•  Marttant). 

By  far  the  finest  .and  most  typical  example  of  the  Kashmiri 
style  is  the  temple  of  Marttand,  situated  about  five  miles  east  of 
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Islamabad,  the  ancient  capital  of  tlic  valley.  It,  is  the  architectural 
lion  of  Kiislnnir,  and  all  tourists  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
ruptures  about  its  beauty  and  magnificence,  comparing  it  to  Palmyra 
or  Thebes,  or  other  wonderful  groups  of  ruins  of  the  old  world. 
Great  part,  however,  of  the  admiration  it  excites  is  due  to  its 
situation.  It  stands  well  on  an  elevated  plateau,  from  which  a  most 
extensive  view  is  obtained,  over  a  great  part  of  the  valley.  No  tree 
or  house  interferes  with  its  solitary  grandeur,  and  its  ruins — shaken 
down  apparently  by  an  earthquake — lie  scattered  as  they  fell,  and 
are  unobscurcd  by  vegetation,  nor  are  they  vulgarised  by  any  modern 
accretions.  Add  to  this  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  their  origin, 
and  a  Western  impress  on  its  details  unusual  in  the  East,  hut  which 
calls  back  the  memory  of  familiar  forms  and  suggests  memories 
that  throw,  a  veil  of  poetry  over  its  history  more  than  sufficient  to 
excite  admiration  in  the  most  prosaic  spectators.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  reduce  its  dimensions 
to  scale  (Woodcut  No.  160),  and 
to  examine  its  pretensions  to  rauk 
among  the  great  examples  of  archi¬ 
tectural  art,  the  rhapsodies  of  which 
it  has  been  the  theme  seem  a  little 
out  of  place. 

The  temple  itself  (Woodcut  No. 
161)  is  a  very  small  building,  be¬ 
ing  only  60  ft.  in  length  by  38  ft. 
iu  width.  The  width  of  the  facade, 
however,  is  eked  out  by  two  wings 
or  adjuncts,  which  make  it  60  ft. 
As  General  Cunningham  estimates  < 
that  its  height,  when  complete, 
was  60  ft.  also,  it  realises  the  pro¬ 
blem  the  Jews  so  earnestly  sot 
themselves  to  solve — how  to  build 
a  temple  with  the  three  dimensions 
equal,  but  yet  should  not  be  a  cube. 
Small,  however,  as  the  Jewish  temple  was,  it  was  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  this  one.  At  Jerusalem  the  temple  was  100  cubits,  or  150 
ft.  in  leno-tli.  breadth,  and  hemhtA  At  Marttand  these  dimensions 
were  only  60  ft.  But  it  is  one  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the  Kash¬ 
miri  temple  that  it  reproduces  in  plan,  at  least,  the  Jewish  temple 
more  nearly  than  any  other  known  building. 


1  Josephus,  ‘Bell.  Jud.,’  v.  v.  4,  Mid- i  of'tho  Jcwsfinwhirliallthcsedirocnsions 
doth,  iv.  6.  I  have  written  a  work  I  hope  will  he  drawn  to  scale, 
one  day  to  publish,  ‘On  the  temples  | 


could,  if  in  stone,  be  fit 
things  into  consideration, 
had  one — was  in  wood  ; 
used  ^’ooden  roofs  for  tl 
this  being  the  case  here  at 
The  courtyard  that  si 
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within  one  foot  of  the  bases  of  the  columns,  and  that  access  to  the 
temple  was  gained  by  a  raised  pathway  of  slabs,  supported  on  solid 
blocks  at  short  intervals,  which  connected  the  gateway  flight  of  steps 
with  that  leading  to  the  temple.  The  same  kind  of  pathway  must 
have  stretched  right  across  the  quadrangle  from  one  side  doorway  to 
the  other.  Similar  pathways  still  exist  in  the  Shalimar  gardens,  as 
passages  across  the  different  reservoirs  and  canals.  On  the  outside 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  close  by  the  northern  side  of  the  gateway, 
there  is  a  drain  by  which  the  surplus  water  found  its  exit,  thus 
keeping  the  surface  always  at  the  same  level.  The  temples  at  Ptm- 
drethan  Ledan,  and  m  the  Barahmula  Pass,  arc  still  standing  in  the 
midst  of  water.  A  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  was  kept  up  by  a 
canal  or  watercourse  from  the  River  Lambadari,  which  was  conducted 
alongside  of  the  mountain  for  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Siuharotsika,”  &c.  “  The  only  object,”  the  General  goes  on  to 

remark,  “  of  erecting  temples  in  the  midst  of  water  must  have  been 
to  place  them  more  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  Nagas, 
or  human-bodied  and  snake-tailed  gods,  who  were  zealously  worshipped 
for  ages  throughout  Kashmir.”1 

There  are  no  inscriptions  on  this  temple  which  would  enable  us 
to  fix  its  date  with  certainty,  hut  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the 
enclosure  at  least  was  erected  by  Lalitaditya,-  who  reigned  4  n  725 
to  7(11  ;  and  my  conviction  is  that  he  also  erected  the  temple  itself. 
General  Cunningham,  however,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the 
‘Raja  Tarangini,’  ascribes  the  building  of  the  temple  to  Ranaditva,* 
who  reigned  a.e.  578  to  594.  He  may  have  local  information  winch 
enables  him  to  identify  the  village  Siuharotsika  with  this  place 
which  he  has  not  given  to  the  public  ;  but  even  then  it  is  only  said 
he  erected  a  temple  to  the  sun  at  that  place,4  but  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  this  temple.  Whether  also  it  was  dedicated  to  the  sun  is 
not  clear.  I  never  saw  a  sun  temple,  or  a  drawing  of  one,  and  can. 


1  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  < 
Bengal/  Sept.  1848,  p.  273. 

2  Cunningham,  loc.  eit.,  p.  2 f 
Vigne,  ‘Travels  in  Kashmir/  v<>).  ].  j 

3  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  ho* 
that  the  only  temple  I  know  of  in  Jurii 
that  resembles  this  one,  either  in  pin 
or  arrangement,  is  the  smaller  temple  < 
0'injoveratn  in  the  Chela  'country,  nr; 
Madras  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  both  th 
‘  liaja  Tarangini/  the  Kashmiri  hihlnr 
and  that  of  the  Chela  nmntry,  im-ntm 
lh.it  Ramulitya  of  Kashmir  murm-d 
daughter  of  tin-  Chela  ltimr.  and  hsm.-I- 
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The  characteristic  that  seems  most  clearly  to  distinguish  the 
style  of  the  temples  at  Marttand  from  that  of  those  at  Avantipore 
is  the  greater  richness  of  detail  which  the  latter 
exhibit ;  just  such  a  tendency,  in  fact,  towards 
the  more  elaborate  carvings  of  the  Hindu  style 
as  one  might  expect  from  their  difference  in  date. 
Several  of  these  have  been  given  by  the  three 
authors  to  whose  works  I  have  so  often  had  occasion 
to  allude,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred ;  bat 
the  annexed  frasment  (Woodcut  No.  1C5)  of  one 
of  its  columns  is  as  eleuant  m  itself,  and  almost 
as  interesting  historically,  as  the  Doric  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  quoted  above,  inasmuch  as  if  it  is  compared 
pore.  (From  ti-nnw-  with  the  pillars  of  the  tomb  of  Mycene  (Woodcut 
c.s.)>y  1  r  1,,>n  No.  117,  vol.  i.)  it  seems  difficult  to  escape  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  two  forms  were  derived  from  some 
common  source.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  between  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  and  Kashmir,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  that  so  nearly 
resembles  it. 


Bhaniyar. 

At  a  place  near  the  remote  village  of  Blianivar,  on  the  road 
between  TJri  and  Naoshera,  there  stands  one  of  the  best-preserved 
temples  in  the  valley.  Like  all  the  older  temples,  it  was  supplied 
with  the  means  of  keeping  its  courtyard  full  of  water,  and  during 
the  long  ages  of  neglect  these  brought  down  silt  and  mud  sufficient 
to  half  bury  the  place.  It  was  recently,  however,  excavated  by 
order  of  the  Baja  of  Kashmir,  and  hence  its  nearly  perfect  state.1  Its 
dimensions  are  less  than  those  of  the  temples  last  described,  being  only 
145  ft.  by  120  ft.,  but,  except  from  natural  decay  of  the  stone,  it  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  style  of  these  buildings. 
The  trefoiled  arch,  with  its  tall  pediment,  the  detached  column  and 
its  architrave,  are  as  distinctly  shown  hero  as  in  any  other  existing 
example  of  a  Kashmiri  colonnade,  and  present  all  those  quasi- 
classical  features  which  we  now'  know  were  inherited  from  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Gandhara.  The  central  temple  is  small, 
only  2G  ft.  square,  and  its  roof  is  now  covered  with  wooden  shingles  ; 
but  whether  that  was  the  original  covering  is  not  certain.  Looking, 
however,  at  the  central  side-cell  of  the  colonnade  (Woodcut  No.  'IGG), 
it  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful  whether  General  Cunningham  is 
justified  in  restoring  the  roof  of  the  temple,  or  of  the  central  coll  at 


1  Lieut.  Cole,  ‘  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Buildings  in  Kashmir,’  p.  23,  plates  37 
and  38. 
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however,  we  must  discover  some  Buddhist  remains  m  Kashmir.  We 
know  from  history  that  Asokn,  n.e.  2:10.  sent  missionaries  to  convert 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  that  in  the  1st 
century  Kanishka,  a  Buddhist  kins,  reissued  here  absolutely  : 1  and  wo 
know  that  in  the  7th  century  Iiioueu  Tbfsrot;  found  Buddhism,  if  not 
the  only  religion,  at  least  one  of  the  dominant  faiths  ot  the  people.  The 
details  he  mentions,  and  the  fact  of  lus  lingering  here  for  two  whole 
years  (a.d.  033  to  a.d.  03-1)  to  study  its  forms  and  scriptures,  proves  how 
important  this  religion  then  was.-  But  not  one  vestige  of  a  chaitva 
or  of  a  vihara  has  yet  come  to  light ;  and  though  I  hero  are  mounds 
which  may  contain  stupas,  it  is  most  improbable  that  Ihev  will  eon- 
tain  any  architectural  forms  that  may  be  of  any  use  for  our  purposes. 

When  we  know  more  ot  the  forms  and  ages  ot  the  (lainlhava  inomw- 
teries'  {ante,  pages  lfifl,  et  m/y.f,  they  may  supply  some  ol  ilia  inis-ing 
links  required  to  conneet  tile  Kashmiri  style  to  that  ol  ihr  oilier 

parts  of  the  Punjab  are  examined,  we  shall  not  know  all  I  liar  w 
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frhat  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  Indian  history  in  existence.  Any 
one  familiar  with  that  work,  and  with  the  actual  buildings,  could 
without  -much  difficulty  fix  their  dates,  and  from  the  buildings  illus¬ 
trate  the  history.  This  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  can  be  done. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  this  style  is  the  strange 
but  undoubted  affinity  which  exists  between  it  and  the  architectural 
forms  of  ancient  Greece.  This,  when  fully  investigated,  may  reveal 
to  us  relations  between  the  two  countries  or  their  outlying  depend¬ 
encies  which  are  not  now  suspected. 

But  the  greatest  point  of  interest  is  that  arising  out  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  which  at  one  time  seems  to  have  existed  between  Kashmir 
and  Cambodia,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Between  the  two  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  gather  up  the  threads 
of  the  long-lost  form  of  Serpent  superstition,  and  learn  to  know 
what  Were  the  arrangements  of  the  temples,  and  what  the  worship 
addressed  to  that  mysterious  deity. 

I  have  already,  in  my  work  on  Tree  and  Serpent  worship,  and  in 
the  Introduction,  entered  so  fully  into  this  subject,  and  said  all  that 
I  have  at  present  to  say  about  it,  that  I  need  not  do  move  here  than 
recapitulate  the  results,  but  they  can  hardly  he  too  often  repeated  in 
order  to  render  the  context  intelligible.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the 
people  who  adopted  Buddhism  in  India  were  neither  the  Aryans  nor 
the  Dravidians,  but  a  native  aboriginal  race  in  the  north,  whom  the 
Aryans  called  Dasyus.  Before  their  conversion  they  worshipped 
trees  and  serpents,  and  after  their  adoption  of  the  higher  and  purer 
form  of  worship  they  continually  relapsed  to  their  old  faith  and  old 
feelings  whenever  the  influence  of  Buddhism  became  weak,  or  its 
discipline  relaxed.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Kashmir,  with 
Taxila,  and  Gandhara  ;  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Naga  worship  in 
northern  India ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  embraced  Buddhism 
with  avidity,  there  are  everywhere  signs  of  their  backslidings.  In 
Kashmir  the  oldest  temples,  if  not  exclusively  Naga,  certainly  show 
an  unmistakable  tendency  in  that  direction,  and  continued  to  do  so 
till  the  Hindu  revival  in  the  11th  century.  After  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  biva  and  Vishnu,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  seem  to 
have  been  completely  converted  to  the  Hindu  religion,  when  (hey 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  adopted  (he 
faith  of  the  Arabian  Prophet  in  or  about  the  lltli  century. 

I  Pis  between  the  fall  of  Buddhism  and  the  rise  of  Maliomedunisin 
that  all  the  temples  in  the  true  Kashmiri  style  must  be  rang,). 
Before  that  we  have  nothing — after  that,  only  Hie  tomb  of  Zein-ul- 
ab-iid-din  and  the  temple  on  the  Takt-i-Kuleiniau  can  be  classed  as 

title  to  that  affiliation. 
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Stupas  or  01. aityas— Wooden  Temples — Thibet— Temples  at  Kunjrra. 


Any  oho  looking  at  the  map,  and  the  map  only,  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  fancy  that,  from  their  similarity  of  situation  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  arts  and  archeology  of  Nepal  must  resemble  those  of 
Kashmir,  It  would  not,  however,  be  easy  to  make  a  greater  mistake, 
for  there  are  no  two  provinces  of  India  which  are  more  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another  in  these  respects  than  these  two  Himalayan 
states.  Partly  this  is  due  to  local  peculiarities.  The  valley  of  Nepal 
proper— in  which  the  three  capitals,  Patan,  Bhatgaon,  and  Klxit- 
mandu,  are  situated — is  only  twelve  miles  north  and  south,  by  nine 
in  width  east  and  west.  It  is  true,  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
Gorkha  state  live  in  the  valleys  that  surround  this  central  point  ;  but 
they  arc  sparse  and  isolated  communities,  having  very  little  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other.  Kashmir,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  in  the  world,  measuring  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  one  direction  and  more  than  seventy  m 
another,  without  any  ridges  or  interruptions  of  any  sort,  and  capable 
of  maintaining  a  large  population  on  one  vast,  unbroken,  fertile 
plain. 

Another  point  of  difference  is,  that  Kashmir  never  was  a  thorough¬ 
fare.  The  population  wdio  now  possess  it  entered  it  from  the  south, 
and  have  retained  possession  of  it — in  all  historical  times,  at  least — 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  back  any  immigration  from  the  north. 
In  Nepal,  on  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  Thibetans, 
a  people  from  the  north,  left  there  apparently  in  their  passage  south¬ 
ward ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  such  histories  as  exist,  the 
southern  races  who  are  found  there  only  entered  the  valley  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  never  in  such  numbers  as 
materially  to  modify  the  essentially  Turanian  character  of  the 
people. 

Nepal  also  differs  from  Kashmir  from  the  fact  that  the  Maho- 
medans  never  had  possession  of  their  valley,  and  never,  consequently, 
influenced  their  arts  or  their  religions.  The  architectural  history  of 
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the  two  valleys  differs,  consequently,  m  the  following  particulars  : — 
In  Kashmir  we  have  a  Buddhist  period,  superseded  in  the  8th  century 
by  an  original  qnasi-classical  style,  that  lasted  till  it,  in  its  turn, 
was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Moslem  in  the  15th  century.  In 
Nepal  we  have  no  succession  of  styles — no  history  in  fact — for  wo  do 
not  know  when  any  of  the  three  religions  was  introduced  :  hut  what 
we  find  is  the  Vaishnava,  Saiva,  and  Buddhist  religions  existing  side 
by  side  at  the  present  day,  and  flourishing;  with  a  rank  luxuriance 
unknown  on  the  plains  of  Bengal,  where  probably  their  exuberance 
was  cheeked  by  the  example  of  the  Moslems,  who,  as  just  remarked, 
had  no  influence  in  the  valley. 

Owing  to  all  the  principal  monuments  in  Nepal  being  modern — 
all,  certainly,  subsequent  to  the  14th  century — and  to  the  people 
being  too  poor  to  indulge  in  such  magnificence  as  is  found  on  the 
plains,  the  buildings  of  Nepal  cannot  compare,  as  architectural  objects, 
with  those  found  in  other  parts  of  India.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  very  fact  of  their  being  modern  gives  them  an  interest  of  their 
own,  and  though  it  is  an  exaggeration,  it  is  a  characteristic  one, 
when  it  is  said  that  in  Nepal  there  are  more  temples  than  houses,  and 
more  idols  than  men  ;  it  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  an 
unlimited  field  for  inquiry,  and  even  if  not  splendid,  the  buildings 
are  marvellously  picturesque.  Judging  from  photograjihs  and  such 
materials  as  are  available,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
there  are  some  streets  and  palaces  in  Khatmandu  and  Bhatgaon 
which  are  more  picturesque,  and  more  striking  as  architectural 
compositions,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  cities  in  India. 
The  style  may  be  called  barbarous,  and  the  buildings  have  the 
defect  of  being  principally  in  wood  :  but  their  height,  their  variety 
of  outline,  their  wealth  of  caning  and  richness  of  colour,  are 
such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  Benares  or  any  other  city  of  the 
plains. 

The  real  point  of  interest  in  the  architecture  of  Nepal  lo  the.  true 
student  of  the  art  lies  in  its  ethnographic  meaning.  lien  fully 
mastered,  it  presents  us  with  a  complete  microcosm  d  India  as  it 
was  in  the  7th  century,  when  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  it — when  the 
Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  religions  flourished  side  by  side :  and 
when  the  distinctive  features  ot  the  various  races  were  tar  more 
marked  than  they  have  since  become  under  the  powerful  solvent  ot 
the  Mahomedau  domination. 

From  all  these  causes  I  believe  that  if  the  materials  existed.  ,m,| 

problems  that  are'nmv  perplexing  us  than  that  of  any  other  prmi . 

Mid  perfeetlv  familial'  not  only  with  the  Nepalese  huildine-  but  with 
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all  the  phases  of  the  question  hut  even  then  its  value  would  he  more 
ethnographic  than  sesthetio.  If  this  iverc  an  ethnographic  history 
of  architecture,  to  which  the  aesthetic  question  were  subordinate,  it 
would  he  indispensable  that  it  should  lx;  attempted,  however  incom¬ 
plete  the  materials  might  be  ;  but  the  contrary  lining  the  case,  it 
must  suffice  here  to  point  out  the  forms  of  the  architecture,  merely 
indicating  the  modes  in  which  the  various  styles  are  divided  among 
the  different  races. 


so  many  other  countries  of  India,  the  mythic  history 
ices  with  that  of  the  heroes  of  the  ‘  Mahaharata,’  hut 
reasons  in  this  case  than  in  most  otherg,  for  it  seems 
was  through  the  Himalayas  that  the  Pandus  entered 
im,  at  all  events,  that  the  poem  represents  the  sur- 
reat  war  returning  to  their  homes,  accompanied  by 
ss  these  mountains,  through  the  dominion  of  the 
actually  through  the  valley  of  Nepal.  The  long 
however,  that  connect  these  events  with  modern 
irely  fabulous,  are  at  least  barren  of  all  interest,  aud 
ded  between  1800  years  B.c.  and  a.d.  1300  that  need 
What  we  do  gather  is,  that  at  some  remote  period, 
it  century  of  our  era,  Buddhism  did  penetrate  into 
finding  it  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Thibetan  origin, 
easily  adopted,  and  has  since  remained  the  religion 
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There  are  two  accounts  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Hindu  or  Rajput 
element  was  introduced  into  the  valley.  The  favourite  one  is,  that 
after  the  sack  of  Chittore  by  Ala-u-din,  in  130(5,  the  conqueror  sought 
the  hand  of  the  proud  Rajput’s  daughter,  and  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
tamination  he  and  his  followers  fled  and  sought  refuge  in  Nepal.1 
Another  account  represents  the  Rajas  of  Mithila  ana  Semrun— de- 
»  scendants  of  the  Surya  Vansa  kings  of  Ayodhya — and  the  Rajputs  of 
Canouge  flying  in  like  manner,  in  1320,  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the 
Delhi  emperors  ;  and  that  it  was  these  tribes,  and  not  the  fugitives 
from  Chittore,  who  conquered  and  colonised  a  part  of  the  valley.2 
Both  accounts  are  probably  to  some  extent  true,  and  they  and  their 
followers  form  the  Parbuttya  or  Hindu  element  in  the  population 
at  the  present  day,  and  make  up  the  bulk  of  those  who  profess  the 
Hindu  religion  and  worship  Siva  and  Vishnu  and  the  other  gods  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Before  they  entered  the  valley,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Kiratas,  Bhotyas,  Newars,  and  other  tribes  of  impure 
origin,3  according  to  the  Hindu  idea  of  purity — in  other  words, 
Tartars  or  Thibetans — and  they  are  those  who  had  early  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha  and  still  adhere  to  them.  The  Newars  seein 
to  have  been  the  governing  caste  till  the  year  17G8,  when  a  weak 
sovereign  having  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring  Gorkha 
Raja,  he  seized  the  kingdom,  and  his  successors  still  rule  in  Nepal. 
They  apparently  were  originally  of  the  Magar  tribe,1  but  having  mixed 
with  the  immigrant  Hindus  call  themselves  Rajputs,  and  have  adopted 
the  Hindu  religion,  though  in  a  form  very  different  from  that  known 
in  the  plains,  and  differing  in  a  manner  we  would  scarcely  he  inclined 
to  expect.  When  the  religion  of  the  destroyer  was  introduced  into 
a  country  that  professed  the  mild  religion  of  Buddha,  it  might, 
naturally  be  supposed  that  its  most  savage  features  would  he  toned 
down,  so  as  to  meet,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  prejudices  ot  the 
followers  of  the  religion  it  was  superseding.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case  in  this  instance,  it  is  said  that  when  first  introducing  the 
religion  the  Gorkhas  propitiated  the  deity  with  human  sacrifices,  till 
warned  in  a  dream  to  desist  and  substitute  animals.''  Besides  this, 
the  images  of  Durga  or  Kali, though  hideous  and  repulsive  enough  m 
the  plains,  are  ten  times  more  so  in  Nepal  ;  and,  in  fact,  throughout 
there  is  an  exaggeration  of  all  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
religion,  that  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  found  n  singularly 

congenial  soil  in  the  valley  and  blossomed  with  unusual  .  . . . 

there.  This,  in  fact,  is  pile  of  the  reasons  that  lead  to  the  heli.-f  that 
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No  very  precise  information  is  to  be  bad  about  the  date  of  either, 
but,  in  their  present  form  at  least,  they  are  not  the  oldest  in  the 
valley.  According  to  Brian  Hodgson,  there  are  several  low,  flat, 
tumuli-like  chaityas,  with  very  moderate  tees,  which  are  older,  and 
may  be  of  any  age  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  previous  woodcut 
(No.  170),  that  at  Swayambunath  is  of  an  irregular  clumsy  form, 
'and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  exaggerated  form  of  its  tee.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  modern  Thibetan 
dagoba,  which  in  China  is  carried  frequently  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  stupa  becomes  evanescent,  and  the  tee  changes  into  a  nine  or 
thirteen  storeyed  tower.  According  to  Kirkpatrick  (p.  151),  “this 
temple  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  perpetual  fire,  the  two  principal 
wicks  having  preserved  their  flames  from  time  immemorial.”  The 
continual  presence  of  the  fire-altar,  in  connexion  with  statues  of 
Buddha  in  Gandhara,  would  lead  ns  to  suspect  a  connexion  between 
fire-worship  and  Buddhism  in  that  province,  hut  hardly  so  intimate 
as  this  would  seem  to 


No.  171),  in  which, 

the  dagoba  is  only  the  crowning  ornament,  and  between  these  tliei 
is  every  conceivable  -variety  of  shape  and  detail.  Antone  oilier 
there  is  the  four-faced  litigant  of  Siva,  with  a  correspondin'.:  einblc 
with  four  Buddhas;  and  altogether  such  a  eonl'iisicm  of  the  i» 
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supposed  to  represent,  though,  no  doubt,  m  modern  times  understood 
to  have  that  meaning. 

By  far  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  temples  of  the 
Nepalese  are  those  possessing  many  storeys  divided  with  sloping- 
roofs.  They  are  unlike  anything  found  iu  Bengal,  and  all  their 
affinities  seem  with  those  in  Bnrmah  or  China.  Usually,  they  seem 
>  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Saiva  faith,  but  Mr.  Hodgson  mentions  one  at 
Patan,  where  “  Sakya  occupies  the  basal  floor,  Amitabha  the  second 
storey,  a  small  stone  chaitya  the  third,  the  Dharmadatu  Mandala  the 
fourth  ;  the  fifth,  or  apex  of  the  building,  externally  consisting  of  a 
small  chuvamani,  or  jewel-headed  chaitya.” 

One  of  the  most  elegant  of  this  class  is  the  Bhowani  temple  at 
Bhatgaon,  represented  in  the  previous  woodcut  (No.  172).  It  is  five 
storeys  in  height,  but  stands  particularly  well  on  a  pyramid  of  five 
steps,  which  gives  it  a  greater  dignity  thau  many  of  its  congeners. 
Another,  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  next 
woodcut  (No.  173).  It  is  only  two  storeys  in  height,  hut  has  the 
same  characteristic  form  of  roof,  which  is  nearly  universal  in  all 
buildings,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  have  any  pretension  to  archi¬ 
tectural  design.  The  temple  on  the  left  of  the  last  cut  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Krishna,  and  will  be  easily  recognised  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  architecture  oi  the  plains  from  its  sikra  or  spire,  with  the 
curvilinear  outline,  and  its  clustering  pavilions,  not  arranged  quite 
like  the  ordinary  types,  but  still  so  as  to  be  unmistakably  Bengali. 

One  other  example  must  complete  our  illustration  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Nepal.  It  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the  durbar  at  Bhatgaon, 
and  is  a  singularly  characteristic  specimen  of  the  style,  but  par¬ 
taking  much  more  of  China  than  of  India  in  the  style  of  its  orna¬ 
ments  (Woodcut  No.  174,  p.  307).  It  is  indeed  so  like  au  archway  in 
the  Nankau  Pass,  near  Pekin — given  further  on — that  I  was  at  first 
inclined  to  ascribe  them  to  the  same  age.  The  Chinese  example, 
however,  is  dated  in  1345  ; 1  this  one,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  was 
erected  as  late  as  1725,  yet  their  ornamentation  is  the  same.  In  the 
centre  is  Garuda,  with  a  seven-headed  snake-hood ;  and  on  either 
liand  are  Nagas,  with  seven-headed  hoods  also  ;  and  the  general 
character  of  the  foliaged  ornaments  is  so  similar  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  in  so  great  a  lapse  of  time  between  them  ;  lint  I  dare  nol 
question  Mr.  Hodgson’s  evidence.  Since  he  was  in  Nepal  the  building 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cut  has  been  “improved.”  His  drawings 
show  it  to  liave  been  one  ol  the  most  picturesque  buildings  in  i In- 
valley.  It  certainly  is  not  so  now. 

It  may  he  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the  mvliiieeim-,  of 
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than  seventy  years  ago,  that  “  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  the 
Nowar  women,  like  those  among  the  Naira,  may,  in  fact,  have  as 
many  husbands  as  they  please,  being  at  liberty  to  divorce  them  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  slightest  pretence,”1  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  also 
remarks  that  “  though  a  small  portion  of  the  Newars  have  forsaken 
the  doctrine  of  Buddha  and  adopted  the  worship  of  Siva,  it  is  without 
changing  thou-  manners,  which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  carelessness  about  the  conduct  of  their  women  ;  ”  and  he 
elsewhere  remarks  oil  their  promiscuousness  and  licentiousness.2  In 
fact,  there  are  no  two  tribes  in  India,  except  the  Nairs  and  Newars, 
who  are  known  to  have  tl  t  t  f  male  chastity, 

and  that,  coupled  with  the  architecture  and  other  peculiarities,  seems 
to  point  to  a  similarity  of  race  which  is  both  curious  and  interesting  ; 
but  how  and  when  the  connexion  took  place  I  must  leave  it  to  others 
to  determine.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  likeness  of 
the  names,  but  I  do  place  faith  in  the  similarity  of  their  architecture 
combined  with  that  of  their  manners  and  customs. 


In  the  Himalayan  districts  between  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  in  Ktilii, 
Kangra,  and  Kumaon,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  temples,  regarding 
which  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  have  more  information 
than  we  now  possess.  They  are  all  in  wood,  generally  Deodar  pine, 
and,  like  most  buildings  in  that  material,  more  fantastic  in  shape, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  picturesque  and  more  richly  carved  than 
buildings  in  more  permanent  and  more  intractable  materials.  What 
we  now-  know  of  them,  however,  is  mainly  derived  from  photographs, 
taken  without  any  system,  only  as  pictures,  because  the  buildings 
were  either  picturesque  in  themselves  or  so  situated  as  to  improve 
the  landscape.  No  one  yet  has  thought  of  measuring  them,  nor  of 
asking-  to  ivliat  divinities  they  are  dedicated,  and  still  less  of  inquiring 
into  their  age  or  traditions  ;  and  till  this  is  done  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  of  them  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Whenever  this  chapter  of  Indian  architectural  history  comes  to 
be  written,  it  will  form  a  curious  pendant  to  that  of  the  wooden 
architecture  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  similarities  between  the  two 
groups  being  both  striking  and  instructive.  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  ethnographical  or  political  connexion  c-an  be  traced 
between  peoples  so  remote  from  one  another  which  could  influence 
their  architectural  forms  ;j  but  it  is  curious,  if  this  is  so,  to  observe 
bow  people  come  independently  to  adopt  the  same  forms  and  similar 
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inodes  of  decoration  when  using  the  same  materials  for  lit 
and  under  similar  climatic  influences.  Although  it  may,  co 
be  impossible  to  trace  any  influence  that  the  people  of  the 
could  have  exerted  on  the  peoples  of  the  north-west  of  Ei 
by  no  means  clear  that  in  these  wooden  structures  we  may  n 
germ  of  much  that  is  now  perplexing  us  with  regard  to  the  et 
of  Hindu  stone  architecture.  Like  Buddhist  architecture, 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  much  of  it  was  derived  from  woodci 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  locality  where  wooden  styles 
to  be  earlier  adopted  and  longer  practised  than  in  those  va 
the  Deodar  pine  is  abundant,  and  forms  so  excellent  and  s< 
building  material. 

An  exploration  of  these  valleys,  would,  no  doubt,  brin 
many  curious  monuments,  which  would  not  only  be  inti 
themselves,  but  might 
throw  considerable  light 

points  of  our  inquiries. 

One  monument,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Major  God¬ 
win  Austen  near  the  foot 
of  the  Naga  hills  in  As¬ 
sam,  which  is  unlike  any 
other  known  to  exist  any¬ 
where  else.1  The  temple 
— if  temple  it  may  he 
called — consists  of  a  long 
corridor,  about  250  ft.  in 
length  and  21  ft.  wide, 
the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  pillars 
richly  carved,  spaced  15 
ft.  to  21  ft.  apart  ;  but 
its  most  remarkable  fea- 
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No  two  a ru  (ixixil.lv  alike,  though  all  Lave  a  general  similarity  of  design 
to  fcliose  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut  (No.  375),  which  may 
lie  considered  ns  typical  ol  the  style.  Another  similar  monolith  was 
lomid  a  small  distance  oil.  measunmr  Hi  It.  8  in.  in  height,  and  2:1  ft. 
in  cii'ciinilcrenoe. 

J  lie  natives  were  qiute  unable  to  give  any  account  of  these  curious 
monuments,  nor  is  it  easy  to  guess  why  they  were  placed  where  they  ■ 
are.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  similar  monument  exists  anywhere,  for  the 
pillars  seem  perfectly  useless,  though  attached  to  two'  rows  of  stones 
that  may  have  borne  a  roof  ;  otherwise  they  look  like  those  rows  of 
rude  stone  monuments  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  this  country  and 
in  Brittany,  but  which  a  more  artistic  people  may  have  adorned  with 
rude  carvings,  instead  of  leaving  them  quite  plain,  as  our  forefathers 
did.  As  for  their  carving,  tlio  only  tilings  the  least  like  them,  so¬ 
lar  as  I  know,  in  India,  are  the  pillars  in  the  temple  at  Moodhidri 
(Woodcut  No.  152),  and  in  other  places  in  Canara,  but  there  the  pillars 
are  actual  supports  of  roofs  ;  these  are  round-headed,  aud  evidently 
never  were  intended  for  any  utilitarian  purpose. 

Judging  from  the  gateway  and  other  remains  of  the  town  of 
Dimapur,  in  which  these  pillars  are  found,  they  cannot  be  of  any 
great  age.  The  gateway  is  of  tlic  Gnnr  type,  with  a  pointed  ateh, 
probably  of  the  lGfcli  or  17th  century ;  and,  if  Major  Austen’s  obser¬ 
vation  is  correct,  that  the  sandstone  of  which  tliev  arc  composed 
is  of  a  friable  and  perishable  nature,  they  cannot  be  of  any  remote 
antiquity. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  a  few  more  similar  monuments 
could  be  found,  and  Assam  is  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  m  India 
for  such  discoveries.  When  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  it,  in  the  7th 
century,  it  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Kamrup,  one  of  the  three 
principal  states  of  Northern  India,  and  continued  populous  and  im¬ 
portant  till  the  Patban  sovereigns  of  Delhi  attempted  its  conquest  in 
the  15th  century.  Owing  to  the  physical  difficulties  of  the  country, 
they  never  were  able  to  succeed  in  this  attempt ;  but  they  blockaded 
the  country  for  many  years,  and,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  savage  hill  tribes  on  either  hand,  aided  by  famine,  so  depopu¬ 
lated  the  country  that  the  jungle  overpowered"  the  feeble  remnant 
that  survived,  and  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  world  is  now 
one  of  the  most  sparsely  inhabited.  A  good  and  liberal  government 
might,  in  a  few  years,  go  far  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and,  if 
so  blessed,  the  jungle  might  again  be  cleared  aud  rendered  fit  for 
human  population.  When  this  is  done  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  remains  of  many  ancient  cities  will  be  found.  Already 
Captain  Dalton  has  given  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Gohati,  which 
was  almost  certainly  the  ancient  capital  of  the.  province.  “Its  former 
importance,”  the  Commissioner  says,  “is  well  attested  bv  the  immense 
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iiny  regularity,  or  to  lxs  grouped  into  combinations  of  any  architectural 
pretension,  hut  to  consist  of  long  streets  of  cells,  mostly  surrounding 
small  courtyards,  three  or  four  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  two  or 
even  three  storeys  high ;  generally,  perhaps  always,  with  a  small 
shrine  or  altar  in  the  centre.  The  monastery  of  Bonddha  La,  outside 
the  city  of  Lassa,  where  the  I)elai  Lama  resides,  seems  to  be  of  more 
'magnificence  than  all  the  rest — the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  building 
four  storeys  high,  crowned  by  a  dome  (making  the  fifth)  covered 
entirely  with  sheets  of  gold  (rather,  perhaps,  merely  gilt),  aud  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  peristyle  of  columns,  which  arc  gilt  also.  Around 'this 
central  palace  are  grouped  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  where  the  inferior 
members  of  this  great  ecclesiastical  order  reside  ;  but  of  all  this  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  distinct  idea  without  some  better  drawings  than 
the  native  ones,  which  are  at  present  alone  available.  < 

The  Delai  Lama,  who  resides  in  this  palace,  is  believed  by  the 
Thibetans  to  be  the  living  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  object  of  worship  in  Lassa. 
There  are,  however,  four  or  five  subordinate  incarnations  m  different 
parts  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  who,  though  inferior  to  this  one,  are 
still  objects  of  worship  in  the  places  where  they  reside,  and  by 
particular  sects  of  Buddhists.  « 

It  is  this  worship  of  a  living  rather  than  of  a  dead  deity  that 
seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  difference  of  the  architectural 
forms  of  India  and  Thibet.  In  the  countries  we  have  hitherto  been 
describing  no  actual  incarnation  of  the  Deity  is  believed  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  death  of  Sakya  Muni,  though  the  spirit  of  God  has 
descended  on  many  saints  and  holy  men  ;  in  India,  therefore,  they 
have  been  content  to  worship  images  of  the  departed  deity,  or  relies 
which  recall  His  presence.  In  Thibet,  where  their  deity  is  still  present 
among  them,  continually  transmigrating,  blit  never  dying,  of  course 
such  a  form  of  worship  would  be  absurd  ;  no  relio  of  a  still  living  god 
can  exist,  nor  is  the  semblance  or  the  memory  of  any  past  manifestation 
thought  worth  preserving.  A  priori,  therefore,  we  should  scarcely 
look  here  for  the  same  class  of  sacred  edifices  as  vc  find  in  India 
or  Ceylon. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  country  is  guarded  against 
the  intrusion  of  Europeans,  wo  may  probably  have  to  wait  some  time 
before  Thibet  itself,  or  even  the  valleys  dependent  upon  it  in  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  accessible  to  European  travellers  as'  to  enable 
them  to  supply  the  data  requisite  for  the  purpose.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  170)  of  the  doorway  of 
the  temple  at  Tassiding  is  curious  as  showing  a  perseverance 
in  the  employment  of  sloping  jambs,  -which  we  do  not  meet 
with  in  the  plains.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  feature  is 
nearly  universal  in  the  Behai-  and  early  western  caves  (Woodcuts 
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Nos.  43,  45,  and  50),  but  there  wo  lose  it.  It  may  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  commonly  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
the  examples  have  perished  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  it  cropping  up 
here  agaiu  after  a  lapse  of  2000  years.1 

Another  view  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Pemiongchi  is  also 
interesting,  as  showing  the  form  of  roof  which  we  are  familiar  with 
in  the  rock  examjfe,  and  also  as  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  the 
bracket  capital  of  India  may  be  carried  under  the  influence  of  wooden 
architecture  (Woodcut  No.  177).  It  hardly  seems  doubtful  that  the 
idea  was  originally  derived  from  wooden  construction,  but  was 
equally  appropriate  to  masonic  forms,  and  is  used  in  masonry  so 
judiciously  by  Indian  architects  that  we  lose  sight  ot  its  origin  in 
most  instances  altogether. 

Interesting  as  these  minor  styles  undoubtedly  are  from  their 
variety,  and  valuable  though  they  may  he  for  the  hints  they  all'ord 
us  in  understanding  the  history  of  the  other  styles,  they  never  ran 
be  so  important  as  the  greater  architectural  groups  that  are  found  on 
the  plains  of  India  itself.  A  monograph  of  the  styles  of  Kashmir  or 
Nepal,*  or  of  the  intermediate  valleys,  would  he  an  invaluable  addition 
to  our  knowledge;  lmt  hardly  more  is  required  in  a  general  hriiory 
than  that  their  places  should  he  indicated,  and  their  general  char.ic- 
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to  describe  here  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  their 
peculiarities  will  assist  us  iu  understanding  much  that  has  just  been 
said,  or  that  will  be  presently  advanced.  Besides  this,  they  do  not 
exactly  lit  into  any  other  series,  but  they  can  hardly  be  passed 
over,  as  they  possess  what  is  so  rare  in  Indian  temples — a  well- 
ascertained  date. 

The  temples  are  situated  in  the  village  of  Kiragrama,  not  far 
from  Note  Kangra,  and,  as  an  inscription  on  them  records,  were 
built  by  two  brothers,  Baijnath  and  Siddhnath,  in  the  year  801  A.D.1 
Neither  of  them  are  large.  The  larger  has  a  porch  20  ft.  square 
inside  by  28  ft.  (not  48  ft.)  over  all  externally,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  temple,  from  front  to  rear,  is  50  ft.  The  smaller  one  is  only 
33  ft.  over  all,  including  the  sanctuary.  In  1786,  the  large  temple 
underwent  a  thorough  repair  at  the  hands  ot  a  Baja  Smsarchand, 
which  has  obliterated  many  of  its  features  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  at  a 
glance  what  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  and  what 
1000  years  afterwards.  The  small  temple,  though  ruinous,  is  more 
interesting,  because  it  has  escaped  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  As  will 
he  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  178),  it  has  all  the  features  of  a  very 
old  temple — great  simplicity  of  outline,  no  repetitious  of  itself,  and 
tilt  whole  surface  of  the  upper  part  covered  with  that  peculiar  horse¬ 
shoe  diaper  ivhich  was  so  fashionable  in  those  early  days.  It  looks 
here  as  if  it  must  be  copied  from  so  me  brick  or  terra-cotta  construc¬ 
tion  :  otherwise  its  repetition  over  a  whole  surface  seems  unac¬ 
countable.  The  amalaka  striugcourses  are  subdued  and  in  good 
taste,  and  the  crowning  ornament  well  proportioned.2 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sikra  of  the  larger  temple  was  simi¬ 
larly  adorned,  but  all  its  details  are  so  completely  obliterated  by  the 
coating  of  plaster  it  has  received  that  it  has  lost  its  interest.  The 
pillars,  however,  of  its  porch  retain  their  forms  up  to  their  capitals, 
at  least.  The  architraves,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,  belong 
to  the  repair  in  1786.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  are  plain  cylinders, 
of  very  classical  proportions,  and  the  bases  also  show  that  they  are 
only  slightly  removed  from  classical  design.  The  square  plinth, 
thg  two  toruses,  the  cavetto,  or  hollow'  moulding  between,  are  all 
classical,  but  partially  bidden  by  Hindu  ornamentation,  of  great 
elegance,  but  unlike  anything  found  afterwards.  The  capitals  are, 
however,  the  most  interesting  parts,  though  their  details  arc  con¬ 
siderably  obliterated  by  whitewash.  They  belong  to  what  may  lie 
styled  the  Hindu-Corinthian  order,  though  the  principles  on  which 
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(Woodcut  No.  SI);  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Viswakarmn,  at  Ellota 
(Woodcut  No.  (id)  ;  and  in  some  of  the  later  caves  at  Ajmita — the 
twenty-fourth  for  instance.  It  is  found  at  Erim  (Woodcut  No. 
170),  among  some  fragments  that  I  believe  to  be  of  the  age  of 
the  Guptas,  about  a.d.  400,  and  it  is  currently  employed  in  the 
middle  group  of  Hindu  eaves  at  Ellora,  such  as  the  Ashes  of  Havana, 
and  other  caves  of  that  age,  say  about  A.T>.  600.  It  afterwards 
became  frequent,  almost  universal,  with  the  Jains,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Mabomcdan  conquest.  The  preceding  representation  of 
one  (Woodcut  No.  180),  from  a  half  column  of  a  temple  in  Orissa, 
shmvs  it  in  a  skeleton  form,  and  therefore  more  suited  to  explain  its 
/construction  than  a  fuller  capital  would  do.  On  its  introduction,  the 
bell-shaped  or  Persopolitan  capital  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
and  does  not  again  appear  in  Indian  art. 

To  return  from  this  digr<  jssion  ;  there  can  bo  no  doubtfjbat  the 
temple  of  Baijnath  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  not  only  from  the  presence 
of  the  bulls  in  front  of  it,  in  pavilions  of  the  same  architecture  as  the 
porch,  hut  also  because  Ganesa  appears  among  its  integral  sculptures  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  back  niche,  is  occupied  by  a  statue  of  Malia- 
vira,  the  last  Jaina  Tirthankar,  with  a  perfectly  legible  inscription, 
dated  in  A.]).  1240.1  It  looks  as  if  the  age  of  toleration  had  not  parsed 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Tub  limits  within  which  the  Dravidian  style  of  architecture  pre¬ 
vailed  in  India  uve  not  difficult  to  define  or  understand.  Practically 
they  arc  those  oi  the  Madras  Presidency,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
they  are  identical  with  the  spread  of  the  people  speaking  Tamil,  or 
anyiof  the  cognate  tongues.  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  his  ‘  Grammar,’  estimates 
these  at  forty-five  or  forty-six  millions,1  but  he  includes  among  them  a 
number  of  tribes,  such  as  the  Tildas  and  Gonds,  who,  it  is  true,  speak 
dialects  closely  allied  to  the  Tamil  tongues,  hut  who  may  have  learnt 
them  from  the  superior  races,  in  the  same  manner  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  sonth-ivest  of  Europe  learnt  to  speak  Latin  from  the  Romans  : 
or  as  the  Cornish  men  have  adopted  English,  and  the  Irish  and 
northern  Scots  are  substituting  that  tongue  for  their  native  Gaelic 
dialects.  Unless  we  know  their  history,  language  is  only  a  poor  test 
of  race,  and  in  this  instance  architecture  docs  not  come  to  our  aid. 
f t  may  do  so  hereafter,  hut  in  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  these  tribes 
are  in  too  rude  a  state  to  have  any  architecture  of  their  own  in  a 
sufficiently  advanced  state  for  our  purposes.  Putting  them  aside, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  we  still  have,  according  to  the  last  census, 
seine  thirty  millions  of  people  speaking  Tamil,  Telugu,  Cana  rose,  and 
Malayalam,  whom  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  are  practically  <>l 
tlnfia  me  race,  and  who,  in  so  far  as  they  are  Hindus— not  Jams.  I  in  I 
followers  of  Siva  and  Vishnu — practise  one  style  of  architecture,  and 
that  known  as  the  Dravidian.  On  the  east  coast  the  boundaries  cl  (In- 
style  e.ftend  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kistnah,  and  it  ponctralcs 
sporadically  and  irregularly  into  the  Nizam’s  territories,  hut  we  cannot 
yet  say  to  what  extent,  nor  within  what  limits. 
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On  the  west  coast  its  natural  boundary  it  Is  is  it  Kifitnali, 
tint  it  did  at  one  time  (a.d.  700  ?)  reach  as  far  as  Ellora,  in  latitude 
2(1°  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  spasmodic  effort,  and  it  took  no  per¬ 
manent  root  there,  while  the  reflex  wave  brought  the  northern  styles 
into  the  Mysore  or  other  southern  countries,  where  their  presence  was  as 
little  to  he  expected  as  that  of  the  Dra  vidian  so  far  north. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  lately  been  made  in  the  right 
direction,  no  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been  arrived  at  of  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Dravidians.  The  usual  theory  is  that, 
coming  from  the  westward,  they  crossed  the  Lower  Indus,  passed 
through  Scinde  and  Gujerat,  and,  keeping  to  the  right,  sought  the 
localities  in  which  we  now  find  them ;  or  rather,  that  they  were 
pushed  .  into  that  corner,  first  by  the  Aryans,  who  almost  certainly 
crossed  the  Upper  Indus,  and  passed  through  the  Punjab  into  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  and  afterwards  by  the  Rajputs,  who  followed  nearly  in 
their  footsteps. 

In  favour  of  this  view  is  the  fact  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Caldwell,1 
that  the  Braliuis  in  Beloohistan  speak  a  Dravidian  tongue,  and  may 
consequently  be  considered  as  a  fragment  of  the  race  dropped  there  in 
transitu.  But  against  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  between ‘the 
Brahuis  and  the  northern  Tamils  we  have  a  tract  of  civilized  country 
extending  over  1000  miles  in  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  passage 
of  the  Dravidians,  and  where  it  is  nearly  certain,  if  it  were  a  national 
migration,  we  should  find  their  traces. 

So  far  as  history  is  concerned,  m  such  glimmerings  of  tradition  as 
,  wo  possess,  they  certainly  do  not  favour  this  view  of  matters.  Not 
^  only\o  they  fail  to  afford  us  any  trace  of  such  a  migration  or  con¬ 
quest,  but  at  the  earliest  time  at  which  we  find  any  mention  of  them 
tiie  most  civilized  and  important  of  their  communities  occupied  the' 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  peninsula."  North  of  them  ail  was 
forest,  but  between  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Mahomedan  invasion 
we  find  the  piusrle  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  southern  races 
pushing  northwards,  till,  in  the  14th  century,  they  were  checked  and 
driven  back  by  the  Moslems.  But  tor  their  interference  it  looks  as 
if,  at  that  time,  the  Dravidians  might  eventually  have  driven  the 
Aryans  through  the  Himalayas  back  to  then-  original  seats,  as  the 
Maharattas,  who  are  half  Dravidians,  nearly  did  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

If  any  clear  or  direct  relationship  could  be  discovered  between 
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the  Tamil  and  the  Median  or  Accadian  languages  of  Turanian  origin, 
which  the  decipherment  of  arrow-headed  inscriptions  is  revealing  to 
us,  it  might  help  a  good  deal  in  explaining  the  original  introduction 
of  the  Dravidians  into  India,  and  the  numerous  Assyriamsms  that 
exist  in  the  mythology  and  architecture  of  southern  India.  Till, 
however,  more  progress  is  made  in  that  direction,  it  seems  it  would  be 
more  expedient  for  the  present  to  assume  that  the  Tamil-speaking 
races  are  practically  aboriginal,  and  that  the  evidences  of  connexion 
between  them  and  Babylonia  are  due  to  continued  and  close  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Malabar  coast. 
That  such  did  exist  from  very  remote  ages  we  may  feel  certain,  and 
its  extent  seems  such  as  to  justify  and  explain  any  similarities  that 
are  now  found  existing  in  southern  India. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  as  far  back  as  their  traditions  reach,  we  find 
the  Dravida  Desa,  or  southern  part  of  India,  divided  into  three  king¬ 
doms  or  status,  the  Pandyas,  the  Cliolas,  and  the  Cheras,  forming  a 
little  triarchy  of  powers,  neither  interfered  with  by  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  nor  interfering  with  those  beyond  their  limits.  During 
the  greater  part  of  their  existence  all  their  relations  of  war  and 
peace  have  been  among  themselves,  and  they  have  grown  up  a 
separate  people,  as  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

Of  the  three,  the  most  southern  was  called  the  Pandyan  kingdom  ; 
it  was  the  earliest  civilized,  and  seems  to  have  attained  sufficient 
importance  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  Era  to  have  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  How  much 
earlier  it  became  a  state,  or  had  a  regular  sueeossion  of  rulers,  we 
know  not,1  hut  it  seems  certainly  to  have  attained  to  some  consistency 
as  early  as  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  main¬ 
tained 'itself  within  its  original  boundaries  till  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  it  was  swallowed  up  in  our  all-devouring 
aggression. 

During  this  long  period  the  Pandyas  had  several  epochs  of  great 
brilliancy  and  power,  followed  by  long  intervening  periods  of  de¬ 
pression  and  obscurity.  The  1st  century,  and  afterwards  the  nth 
or  fith,  seem  to  have  been  those  in  which  they  esjwially  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves.  If  buildings  of  cither  of  these  epochs  still 
exist* which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  they  are  utterly  unknown  to 
us  as  yet,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  of  buildings  of  the  iiitenvniiu.: 
(leriods  down  to  the  reign  of  Tirumulla  Navak,  v.n.  UleM.  Tlii- 
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prince  adorned  the  capital  city  of  Madura  with  many  splendid 
edifices,  some  of  which  have  been  drawn  by  Daniell  and  others. 
What  more  ancient  remains  there  may  bo  will  not  be  known  till  the 
place  has  been  carefully  and  scientifically  explored. 

The  Chola  kingdom  extended  northwards  from  the  valley  of  the 
Cauvery  and  (Jolcroon  rivers,  whose  banks  seem  always  to  have  been 
its  principal  seat,  nearly  to  Madras,  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  called 
after  them  Obolomandalam  or  Coromandel.  The  date  of  the  origin  of 
their  kingdom  is  not  known,  but  their  political  relations  with  Kash¬ 
mir  can  be  traced  as  early  as  the  6th  century,  and  probably  earlier.1 
Their  epoch  of  greatest  glory,  however,  was  between  the  10th  and 
12th  centuries,  when  they  seem  to  have  conquered  not  only  their 
neighbours  the  Pandyas  and  Cheras,  but  even  to  have  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  the  triarchy,  and  carried  their  arms  into  Ceylon,  and  to 
have  maintained  an  equal  struggle  with  the  Cbalukyas  in  the  north. 
After  this  period  they  had  no  great  revival  like  that  of  the  Pandyas 
under  Tirumulla  Nayak,  but  sank  step  by  step  under  the  Mahomedaus. 
Mahrattas,  and  English,  to  their  present  state  of  utter  political 
annihilation. 

The  Cheras  occupied  the  country  northward  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pandya,  and  westward  of  Chola,  including  a  considerable  part  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Mysore.  Their  rise  according  to  their  own 
annals  took  place  nearly  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  Era,  but  this 
most  probably  is  an  exaggeration  ;  but  there  are  inscriptions  which 
prove  that  they  wore  powerful  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  From 
this  time  they  seem  gradually  to  have  extended  their  conquest  north¬ 
wards.  Their  sixteenth  king  boasts  of  having  conquered  Andhra  and 
Kalinga,2  and  their  twentieth  king,  Kongani  Eaya  III.,  boasts  of 
having  conquered  Chola,  Pandya,  Dravida,  Andhra,  Kalinga,  Yarada, 
and  Maliarastra  desas  as  far  as  the  Kerbudda  river.3  According  to 
the  dates  in  the  Kongadesa  Rajakal,  this  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
7th  century,  but  from  wliat  we  know  of  history,  it  could  not.  have 
taken  place  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Chalukyan  dynasty,  and 
consequently  hardly  before  750.  That  a  southern  conquest  did  take  place 
about  that  time  seems  almost  certain  from  the  eclipse  of  the  Cbalukyas 
between  750  and  1 000, 4  and  from  the  excavation  of  the  Kvlas  and 
other  temples  of  Dravidiau  architecture  at  Ellora  about  that  time, 
and  there  seems  no  race  but  the  Cheras  who  could  have  .effected  this. 

Vira  Chola  (a.d.  927-1)77)  seems  first  to  have  chocked  their  vic¬ 
torious  career,  and  Ari  Vara  Deva,  another  Chola  king  (1004),  to  have 
completed  their  destruction.  He  also  boasts  of  having  carried  his 


1  ‘Asiatic  Besearches,’  vol.  xv.  p.  40.  |  '»  Ibid. 

2  ‘Journal  of  tho  Boyal  Asiatic  So-  j  1  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  10. 
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victorious  standard  to  the.  Nerbudda,  and  to  have  been  a  benefactor 
to  Chillambaram,  the  then  famed  temple  of  his  race. 

This  was  the  last  great  effort  of  the  early  triarchy  ;  after  this 
the  rise  of  the  Bellalas  in  Mysore,  and  the  revival  of  the  Chalukyas  in 
central  India,  seem  to  have  checked  them  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  never  regained  a  perfect  independence,  though  at  times  wealthy 
'  and  powerful  and  capable  of  embarking  m  the  most  splendid  architec¬ 
tural  undertakings.1 

Although,  politically,  these  three  states  always  remained  distinct, 
and  generally  antagonistic,  the  people  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Their  architecture  is  different  from  any  other  found  in  India,  but 
•  united  in  itself,  and  has  gone  through  a  process  of  gradual  change 
from  the  earliest  times  at  which  wo  become  acquainted  with  it,  until 
we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether  in  the  last  century.  This  change  is 
invariably  for  the  worse,  the  earlier  specimens  being  in  all  instances 
the  most  perfect,  and  the  degree  of  degradation  forming,  as  mentioned 
above,  a  tolerably  exact  clironomctric  scale,  by  which  we  may  measure 
the  age  of  the  buildings. 

Buddhism,  as  before  hinted,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  gained  a 
footing  of  much  importance  among  any  of  the  Dravidian  races  of  India, 
and?  as  early  as  the  7  th  century  the  few  votaries  of  Buddha  that 
existed  in  the  south  of  India  were  finally  expelled.2  So  completely 
was  it  extirpated  that  I  do  not  know  of  one  single  Buddhist  monument 
south  of  the  Kistnah,  except  the  tope  at  Amravati  described  above, 
and  am  inclined  very  much  to  doubt  if  any  really  important  ones  ever 

The  Jaina  religion,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  flourish  at 
Conjevcram  and  in  the  Mysore,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  Buddhism 
in  these  places,  and  to  have  attracted  to  itself  whatever  tendency 
there  may  have  been  towards  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  on  the  part 
of  the  southern  people.  Though  influential  from  their  intelligence, 
the  Jains  never  formed  more  than  a  small  numerical  fraction  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  located. 

The  Hindu  religion,  which  thus  became  supreme,  is  now  commonly 
designated  the  Bralmmmeal,  m  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  earlier 
Yedic  religion,  which,  however,  never  seems  to  have  been  known  ■  in 
the  south.  The  two  sects  into  which  it  is  divided  consist  of  the 
worshippers  of  Siva  and  of  .Vishnu,  and  are  now  quite  distinct  and 
almost^  antagonistic :  lmt  both  are  now  so  overloaded  with  absurd 
fables  and  monstrous  sujierstitions,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
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what  they  really  are  or  ever  were.  Nor  are  we  yet  ill  a  position  to 
speak  confidently  of  their  origin. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Assyria  seem,  however,  to  point  to  that  country 
as  the  origin  of  much  that  we  find  underlying  the  local  colouring  of 
the  Yaishnava  faith.  Garuda,  the  eagle-headed  Vahana,  and  com¬ 
panion  of  Vishnu,  seems  identical  with  the  figure  now  so  familiar  to 
us  in  Assyrian  sculpture,  probably  representing  Ormazd.  The  fish-' 
god  of  the  Assyrians,  Dagon,  prefigures  the  “Fish-Avatar,”  or 
incarnation  of  "Vishnu.  The  man-lion  is  not  more  familiar  to  us  in 
Assyria  than  in  India,  and  tradition  generally  points  to  the  "West  for 
the  other  figures  scarcely  so  easily  recognised — more  especially  Bali, 
whose  name  alone  is  an  index  to  his  origin  ;  and  Maha  Assura,  who,* 
by  a  singular  inversion,  is  a  man  with  a  hull’s  head,1  instead  of  a  bull 
with  a  man’s  head,  as  he  is  always  figured  in  his  native  land.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  ninth  Avatar  of  Vishnu  is  always  Buddha 
himself,  thus  pointing  to  a  connexion  between  these  two  extremes  of 
Indian  faith  ;  and  we  are  told  by  inscriptions  of  the  14th  century  that 
there  was  then  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  Jains  and 
Vaislmavas.2  Indeed,  as  pointed  out  in  the  introduction,  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  considering  these  three  faiths  as  three  stages  of 
one  superstition  of  a  native  race — Buddhism  being  the  oldest  'and 
purest ;  Jainism  a  faith  ol  similar  origin,  but  overlaid  with  local 
superstitions  ;  and  Vishnuism  a  third  form,  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  natives  of  India  in  modern  times,  and  to  compete  with  the 
fashionable  worship  of  Siva.  .  .  , 

Both  these  religions  have  borrowed  an  immense  amount  of  nomen¬ 
clature  from  the  more  abstract  religions  of  the  Aryan  races,  and  both 
profess  to  venerate  the  "Vedas  and  other  scriptures  m  the  Sanscrit 
language.  Indeed  it  is  all  but  impossible  that  the  intellectual  supe¬ 
riority  of  that  race  should  not  make  itself  felt  oil  the  inferior  tribes, 
but  it  is  most  important  always  to  bear  in  mind  that,  the  Sanscrit- 
1  speaking  Aryan  was  a  stranger  in  India.  It  cannot  indeed  be  too 
often  repeated  that  all  that  is  intellectually  great  m  that  country — 
all,  indeed,  which  is  written — belongs  to  them  :  but  all  that  is  built — 
all,  indeed,  which  is  artistic — belongs  to  other  races,  who  were  either 
aboriginal  or  immigrated  into  India  at  earlier  or  subsequent  periods, 
and  from  other  sources,  than  those  which  supplied  the  Aryan  stock. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  essential  difference  either  in  plan 
or  form  between  the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  temples  in  the  south  of  India. 
It  is  only  by  observing  the  images  or  emblems  worshipped,  or  by 


1  See  Dr.  Babington,  Plate  4,  vol.  ii.  I  -Balipuram. 
oF  1  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  2  ‘  Asiatic  Researches/  vol.  ix.  p.  270, 
Society/  for  the  sculpture  at  Maha  I  and  vol.  xvii.  p.  285.  : 
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reading  the  stories  represented  in  the  numerous  sculptures  with  wdiich 
a  temple  is  adorned,  that  we  find  out  the  god  to  wrhoin  it  is  dedicated. 
Whoever  he  may  be.  the  temples  consist  almost  invariably  of  the  four 
following  parts,  arranged  in  various  maimers,  as  afterwards  to  be 
explained,  but  differing  in  themselves  only  according  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  executed  : — 

1.  The  principal  part,  the  actual  temple  itself,  is  called  the  Vimana. 
It  is  always  square  in  plan,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof  of 
one  or  more  storeys ;  it  contains  the  cell  in  which  the  imago,  of  the 
god  or  his  emblem  is  placed. 

2.  The  porches  or  Mantapas,  which  always  cover  and  precede  the 
door  leading  to  the  cell. 

3.  Gate  pyramids,  Gopuras,  which  are  the  principal  features  in  the 
quadrangular  enclosures  which  always  surround  the  V imams. 

4.  Pillared  halls  or  Choultries,  used  for  various  purposes,  and  which 
are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  these  temples. 

Besides  these,  a  temple  always  contains  tanks  or  wells  for  water — 
to  be  used  either  for  sacred  purposes  or  the  convenience  of  the  priests, 
— dwellings  for  all  the  various  grades  of  the  priesthood  attached  to  it, 
and  numerous  other  buildings  designed  for  state  or  convenience. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEAVIDIAN  EOCK-CUT  TEMPLES. 


Malmvellipore — Kylas,  Ellora. 


Although  it  may  not  bo  possible  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the 
Dravidian  style,  and  trace  its  early  history  with  the  same  precision  as 
we  can  that  of  Buddhist  arcliitecture,  there  is  nothing  so  mysterious 
about  it,  as  there  is  regarding  the  styles  of  northern  India,  nor  does 
it  burst  on  ns  full  blown  at  once  as  is  the  case  with  the  architecture 
of  the  Cbalukyas.  Hitherto,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  case  has  been, 
that  all  the  temples  of  southern  India  have  been  found  to  be  of  so 
modern  a  date.  The  great  building  age  there  was  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  of  onr  era.  Some  structural  buildings,  it  is  true,  could'  he 
traced  back  to  the  12th  or  13th  with  certainty,  but  beyond  that  all 
was  to  a  great  extent  conjecture  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  rock- cut 
examples,  we  could  hardly  go  back  much  further  with  anything  like 
certainty.  Recent  investigations,  however,  combined  with  improved 
knowledge  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  subject,  have  now  altered 
this  state  of  affairs  to  a  great  extent.  It  seems  hardly  doubtful, now  that, 
the  Kylas  at  Ellora,  and  the  great  temples  at  Pnrudkul  (Pattadkul), 
are  anterior  to  the  lOfcli  century.1  It  may,  in  fact,  be  that  they  date 
from  the  8th  or  9th,  and  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  the  “  raths,” 
as  they  are  called,  at  Maliavellipore  are  as  early,  if  not  indeed  earlier, 
than  the  5th  or  6th,  and  are  in  reality  the  oldest  examples  of  their 
class  known,  and  the  prototypes  of  the  style. 

One  circumstance  which  lias  prevented  the  age  of  the  Maliavelli- 
pore  raths  being  before  detected  is,  that  being  all  cut  m  granite  and 
in  single  blocks,  they  show  no  sign  of  wearing  or  decay,  which  is  so 
frequently  a  test  of  age  in  structural  buildings,  and  being  all  in  the 
same  material  produces  a  family  likeness  among  them,  which  'makes 
it  at  first  sight  difficult  to  discriminate  between  what  is  old  and 
what  new.  More  than  tins,  they  all  possess  the  curious  peculiarity  of 
being  unfinished,  whether  standing  free,  as  the  raths,  or  cut  in  the  rock, 
as  caves,  or  on  its  face,  as  the  great  bas-relief :  they  are  all  left  with 
one-third  or  one-fourth  merely  blocked  out,  and  in  some  instances  with 


3  Burgess,  ‘  Report  on  Belgani  ami  Kalatlgi,’  1875.  plates  3U.  -10. 
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the  intention  merely  indicated.  It  looks  as  if  the  workmen  had  been 
suddenly  called  off  while  the  whole  was  iu  progress,  and  native 
traditions,  which  always  are  framed  to  account  for  what  is  otherwise 
most  unintelligible,  have  seized  on  this  peculiarity,  and  make  it  the 
prominent  feature  in  their  myths.  Add  to  this  that  it  is  only  now 
we  are  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  familiarity 
,  with  its  details,  which  will  enable  us  to  check  the  vagaries  of  Indian 
speculation.  From  all  these  causes  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  easily  mistakes  miaht  be  made  m  treating  of  such  mysterious 

If  we  do  not  know  all  we  would  wish  about  tlio  antiquities  of 
Mahavellipore,  it  is  not  because  attempts  have  not  been  made  to 
supply  the  information.  Situated  on  an  open  sca-beacli,  within  one 
night’s  easy  dak  from  Madras,  it  has  been  more  visited  and  oftener 
described  than  any  other  place  in  India.  The  first  volume  of  the 
‘Asiatic  Researches’  (1788)  contained  an  exhaustive  paper  on  them 
by  W.  Chambers.  This  was  followed  in  the  fifth  (1798)  by  another 
by  Mr.  Goldingliam.  In  tlie  second  volume  of  the  ‘Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ’  there  appeared  what  was  then  considered 
a  most  successful  attempt  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  there,  by  Dr. 
Guy  Babington,  accompanied  by  views  of  most  of  the  sculptures. 
The  ‘Madras  Journal,’  in  1844,  contained  a  guide  to  the  place  by 
Lieutenant  Braddock,  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  W.,  Taylor  and  Sir  Walter 
Elliot  ;  and  almost  every  journal  of  every  traveller  in  these  parts 
contains  some  hint  regarding  them,  or  some  attempt  to  describe  and 
explain  their  peculiarities  or  beauties.  Most  of  these  were  collected 
in  a  volume  in  18C9  by  a  Lieutenant  Oarr,  and  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Madras  Government,  but  unfortunately  the  editor  selected  had 
no  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  nor  had  he  apparently  any  local 
familiarity  with  the  place.  His  work  in  consequence  adds  little  to  our 
previous  stores. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Colonel  Mackenzie  undertook  to  illustrate 
the  place,  and  employed  his  staff  to  make  detailed  drawings  of  all  the 
sculptures  and  architectural  details,  and  a  volume  containing  thirty- 
seven  drawings  of  the  place  is  in  his  collection  in  the  India  Office,  and 
Daniell  has  also  published  some  faithful  representations  of  the  place. 
Quite  recently  it  has  been  surveyed  by  the  revenue  surveyors,  and 
photographed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  Captain  Lyon,  and  others,  so  that  the 
materials  seem  ample  ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  have  been  collected  at  such 
distant  times,  and  by  individuals  differing  so  essentially  in  capability 
or  instruction,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  except  on  the  spot,  to 
co-ordinate  the  whole.  '  Any  accomplished  architect  or  arclacnlogist 
could  do  it  easily  in  a  month,  ami  tell  ns  the  whole  story.  Meanwhile, 


aarkable  :  it 
straight  ridgi 
iigh.  Exten 
ally  only  pal 


je  iuternally  from  which  wo 

the  southward,  and  measures 
The  third,  seen  partially  in 
is  an  oblong  building-  with  a 
e.  Its  dimensions  are  42  ft. 
nally,  it  seems  to  have  bceu 
l-tially  excavated,  the'  works 
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employed  in  a  first  attempt.  Having  completed  the  exterior,  they  set 
to  work  to  excavate  the  interior  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  a  structural 
building  of  the  same  class,  leaving  only  such  pillars  and  supports 
as  were  sufficient  to  support  a  wooden  roof  of  the  ordinary  con¬ 
struction.  —in  this  instance  it  was  a  mass  of  solid  granite  which, 
had  the  excavation  been  completed,  would  certainly  have  crushed 
the  lower  storey  to  powder.  As  it  was,  the  builders  seem  to  have 
taken  the  hint  of  the  crack  and  stopped  the  further  progress  of  the 
works. 

The  last,  however,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  series.  A  view  of 
it  has  already  been  given  (Woodcut  Ho.  60),  and  it  is  shown  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  last  woodcut.  Its  dimensions  are  27  ft.  by  28  ft.  in 
plan,  84  ft.  in  height.  Its  upper  part  is  entirely  finished  with  its 
sculptures,  the  lower  merely  blocked  out.  It  may  be,  that  frightened 
by  the  crack  in  the  last-named  rath,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they 
desisted,  and  it  still  remains  in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  materials  for  fixing  the  age  of  this  rath  are,  first,  the  palieo- 
graphical  form  of  the  characters  used  in  the  numerous  inscriptions 
with  which  it  is  covered.1  Comparing  these  with  Prinsep’s  alphabets, 
allowing  for  difference  of  locality,  they  seem  certainly  to  be  anterior 
to  .the  7th  century.2  The  language,  too,  is  Sanscrit,  while  all  the 
Chola  inscriptions  of  the  10th  and  subsequent  centuries  are  in  Tamil, 
and  in  very  much  more  modern  characters.,3  Another  proof  of 
antiquity  is  the  character  of  the  sculpture.  We  have  on  this  rath 
most  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  such  as  Brahma  and  Vishnu  ;  Siva  too 
appears  iu  most  of  his  characters,  hut  all  in  forms  more  subdued  than 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  one  extravagance  is  that  the  gods 
generally  have  four  arms — never  more — to  distinguish  them  from 
mortals ;  hut  none  of  these  combinations  or  extravagances  wc  find 
in  the  caves  here,  or  at  Ellora  or  Elephanta.  It  is  the  soberest  and 
most  reasonable  version  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  yet  discovered,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well,  probably,  as  the 
earliest. 

None  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  raths  have  dates,  hut  from  the 
mention  of  the  Pallavas  m  connexion  with  this  place,  I  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  inference  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  from  their 
inscriptions — “  that  the  excavations  could  not  well  have  been  made 
■  later  than  the  fith  century.”  4  Add  to  all  this,  that  these  raths  are 
certainly  very  like  Buddhist  buildings,  as  we  learn  to  know  them 
from  the  early  eaves,  and  it  seems  hardly  to  admit,  of  doubt.  I  liar  we 


it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oblong  raths  were 
io  Buddhists,  and  became  the  gopuras  or  gate- 
ltly — indeed  generally — more  important  parte 
in  the  vimanas  themselves.  They,  too,  like  the 
jriginal  features  very  little  changed  to  the 
seen  from  the  annexed  example  from  a  modern 
posite  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  (Woodcut 
,  however,  wo  shall  have  frequent  opportuni- 


ihe  other  antiquities  at  Mahavellipore,  though  very  interest 
themselves,  are  not  nearly  so  important  for  our  history  as  the 
just  described.  The  caves  are  generally ,  small,  and  fail  architect 
from  the  feebleness  and  tenuity  of  their  supports.  The  so; 
cave  diggers  had  evidently  not  been  grounded  in  the  art,  like 
northern  compeers,  by  the  Buddhists.  The  long  experience  i 
latter  in  the  art  taught  them  that  ponderous  masses  were  noi 
necessary  to  support  their  roofs,  but  for  architectural  effect 
neither  they  nor  the  Hindus  who  succeeded  them  in  the  nortl 
hesitated  to  use  pillars  of  two  or  tlrree  diameters  in  height,  or  t'o 
them  together  to  any  required  extent.  In  the  south,  on  the  eoi 
the  cave  diggers  tried  to  copy  literally  the  structural  pillars  hi 
support  wooden  roofs.  Hence,  I  believe,  the  accident  to  the  lone 
and  hence  certainly  the  poor  and  modern  look  of  all  the  so 
caves,  which  has  hitherto  proved  such  a  stumblingrblock  to  a! 
have  tried  to  guess  their  ago.  Their  sculpture  is  better,  and  sc 
their  best .  designs  rank  with  those  of  Ellora  and  Elephanta, 
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which  they  were,  in  all  probability,  contemporary.  Now,  however, 
that  we  know,  that  the  sculptures  in  cave  No.  S  at  Badami  were 
executed  iu  the  6th  century1  (a.d.  579),  we  are  enabled  to  approximate 
the  date  of  those  in  the  Mahavellipore  caves  with  very  tolerable 
certainty.  The  Badami  sculptures  are  so  similar  in  style  with  the 
best  examples  there  that  they  cannot  be  far  distant  m  date,  and  if 
placed  in  the  following  century  it  will  not  probably  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

The  great  bas-relief  on  the  rock,  90  ft.  by  40  ft.,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  of  its  class  in  India.  Now  that  it  is  known  to 
be  wholly  devoted  to  Serpent  worship,2  it  acquires  an  interest  it  had 
not  before,  and  opens  a  new  chapter  in  Indian  mythology.3  There 
seems  nothing  to  enable  us  to  fix  its  age  with  absolute  certainty ;  it 
can  hardly,  however,  be  doubted  that  it  is  anterior  to  the  10th 
century,  and  may  be  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier. 

•  There  is  one  other  antiquity  in  a  place  called  Saluvan  Kuppan, 
two  miles  north  of  Mahavellipore,  which  has  not  yet  been  drawn  or 
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vnns  wild  when  once  freed  from  the  trammels  of  sober  imitation  of 
natural  things,  which  we  find  to  he  its  characteristic  in  the  early 
stages  of  Buddhist  art. 


Kylas,  Elloka. 

From  the  ratlis'  at  Mahavellipore  to  the  Kylas  at  Ellora  the  transi-  ' 
tion  is  easy,  but  the  step  considerable.  At  the  first-named  place  we 
have  manifest  copies  of  structures  intended  originally  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  used  at  Mahavellipore  in  a  fragmentary  and  disjointed 
manner.  At  Ellora,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is  welded  together, 
and  we  have  a  perfect  Dravidian  temple,  as  complete  in  all  its  parts 
as  at  any  future  period,  and  so  far  advanced  that  we  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  tracing 


chamber  cut  in  the  rock, 
but  is  a  model  of  a  complete  temple,  such  as  might  have  been  erected 
on  the  plain.  In  other  words,  the  rock  has  been  cut  away,  externally 
as  well  as  internally.  The  older  caves  are  of  a  much  more  natural 
and  rational  dcsism  than  this  temple, .  because,  in  cutting  away  the 
rock  around  it  to  provide  an  exterior,  the  whole  has  necessarily  been 
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(i  completeness,  which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  astonish- 

"  As  will  be  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  .187)  the  outline 
of  the  vimana  is  at  first  sijjfht  very  similar  to  that  of  the  raths  at 
Mahavellipore,  but  on  closer  inspection  we  find  everything  so  modi¬ 
fied  at  lillora  as  to  make  up  a  perfect  and  well  understood  design. 
The  vimana  with  its  cells,  and  the  porch  in  front  of  it  with  its  side 
cells,  make  a  complete  Hindu  temple  such  as  are  found  in  hundreds 
m  southern  India,  and  instead  ol  the  simulated  cells  that  surround 
the  hall  in  the  Madras  example,  they  again  become  realities,  but  used 
for  widely  different  purposes.  Instead  of  being  the  simulated  resi¬ 
dences  of  priests,  the  five  or  rather  seven  cells  that  surround  the 
central  object  here  are  each  devoted  to  a  separate  divinity  of  the 
Hindu  Pantheon,  and  group  most  pleasingly  with  the  central  vimana. 
It  is,  however,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  the  last  reminiscence  of  this 
Buddhist  arrangement  in  Hindu  architecture  ;  after  the  year  1000 
even  these  cells  disappear  or  become  independent  erections,  wholly 
separated  from  the  temple  itself. 

Though  considerably  damaged  by  Moslem  violence,  the  lower 
part  of  the  gopura  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  anything  found 
at  Maliavellipore,  and  a  close  approach  to  what  these  objects  after¬ 
wards  became,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  perpendicular  parts  are 
concerned ;  instead,  however,  of  the  tall  pyramids  which  were  so 
universal  afterwards,  the  gopura  in  the  Kylas  exhibits  only  what  may 
be  called  the  germ  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  only  the  upper 
member  of  a  gopura  placed  in  the  flat  roof  of  the  gateway,  and  so 
small  as  not  to  be  visible  except  from  above.  In  more  modern  times 
from  five  to  ten  storeys  would  have  been  interposed  to  connect  those 
two  parts.  Nothing  of  the  kind  however  exists  here.1 

On  either  side  of  the  porch  are  the  two  square  pillars  called 
deepdaus,  or  lamp-posts,  before  alluded  to,  the  ornament  at  the  top  of 
which  possibly  represents  a  flame,  though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  it  really  is,  while  the  temptation  to  consider  them  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  lion  pillars  of  the  Buddhists  (Woodcut  No.  C)  is  very 
great  (Woodcut  No.  188). 

In  the  south  of  India,  however,  among  the  Jams,  as  mentioned 
above  (p.  276),  such  pillars  are  very  common,  standing  either  singly 
or  in  pairs  in  front  of  the  gopuras,  and  always  apparently  intended  to 
carry  lamps  tor  festivals.  They  generally  consist  of  a  smgle  .block  of 
granite,  square  at  base,  changing  to  an  octagon,  and  agabi  to  a  figure 
of  sixteen  sides,  with  a  capital  of  very  elegant  shape.  Some,  however, 
are  circular,  and,  indeed,  their  variety  is  infinite.  They  range  from 


'  In  Darnell's  plates,  No.  10,  the  upper  j  rook,  no  addition  nr  alteration  could  after- 
part  of  this  is  shown.  Being  cut  in  the  j  wards  have  been  intended. 
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to  assigned  by  Mr.  Burgess  to  this  temple,  which, 
,s  erected  during  the  8th  century.  In  plan  it  is 
almost  exactly  a  duplicate  of  the  Kylas,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  18!)),  but  there  is  some  little  difficulty 
in  instituting  such  a  comparison  of  their  archi¬ 
tecture  as  would  enable  us  to  feel  sure  of  their 
relative  dates1 — in  the  first  place,  because  the 
one  is  structural  the  other  rock-cut,  but  also 
because  we  hardly  know  what  allowance  to 
make  for  distance  of  locality.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  southern 
temple  is  the  elder  of  the  two,  hut  certainly 
not  distant  in  date.  If,  consequently,  it  were 
necessary  to  fix  on  a  date  which  should  cor¬ 
rectly  represent  our  present  knowledge  of  the 

I  «,  m  I  age  of  the  Kylas,  I  would  put  down  a.d.  800, 

II  njjj  with  considerable  confidence  that  jt  was  not 

La  many  years  from  the  truth  either  way, 

i89.  rioriof  Great  Temple  ot  apowing,  of  course,  some  thirty  to  fifty 
lFr“^™woatori£T:ss'>  yoaTS  f°r  ^ie  execution  of  so  important'  a 
monument. 

Considerable  misconception  exists  oil  the  subject,  of  cutting  temples 
in  the  rock.  Almost  every  one  who  sees  these  temples  is  struck  with 
the  apparently  prodigious  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  their  exca¬ 
vation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  monolithic  character  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  awe  and.  wonder  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded,  and  that,  had  the  Kylas  been  an  edifice  of  masonry  situated 
on  the  plain,  it  would  scarcely  have  attracted  the  attention  of  European 
travellers.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  considerably  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  excavate  a  temple  than  to  build  one.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Kylas,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  this  class.  To  excavate  the  area 
on  which  it  stands  would  require  the  removal  of  about  100,000  cubic 
.yards  of  rock,  but,  as  the  base  of  the  temple  is  solid  and  the  super¬ 
structure  massive,  it  occupies  m  round  numbers  about  one-halt  of  the 
excavated  area,  so  that  the  question  is  simply  this — whether  it  is 
easier  to  chip  away  50.000  yards  of  rock,  and  shoot  it  to  spoil  (to 
borrow  a  railway  term)  down  a  hillside,  or  to  quarry  50,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone,  remove  it,  probably  a  mile  at  least  to  the  place  where 
the  temple  is  to  be  built,  and  then  to  raise  and  set  it.  The  excavating 
process  would  probably  cost  about  one-tenth  of  the  other.  The 
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sculpture  and  ornament  would  be  the  same  in  both  instances,  more 
especially  in  India,  where  buildings  are  always  set  up  in  block,  and 
the  carving  executed  in  situ.  Nevertheless  the  impression  produced 
on  all  spectators  by  these  monolithic  masses,  their  unalterable 
character,  and  appearance  of  eternal  durability,  point  to  the  process 
as  one  meriting  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  in 
•modern  times  ;  and  if  any  rock  were  found  as  uniform  and  as  easily 
worked  as  the  Indian  amygdaloidnl  traps,  we  might  hand  down  to 
posterity  some  more  durable  monument  than  many  we  are  now 
erecting  at  far  greater  cost. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  there  is  one  other  rock- 
cut  example  which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  not  either  for  its  size  or 
antiquity,  but  from  the  elegance  of  its  details.  It  is  situated  at  a 
place  called  Kumululu,1  thirty-five  miles  south-west  from  Shivelli- 
puttun,  and  consequently  twice  that  distance  north  from  Cape 
Comorin.  Like  the  examples  at  Mahavellipore,  this  one  never  was 
finished,  probably  because  the  person  who  commenced  it  did  not  live 
to  complete  it,  and  it  was  nobody’s  business  to  finish  what  was  of  no 
use,  and  intended  only  to  glorify  him  who  made  it.  It  is  not  cut  out 
of  a  separate  boulder,  but  out  of  a  ridge,  as  I  fancy  those  at  Maha- 
vellijiore  to  have  been,  and  if  successful,  any  number  of  others  of  any 
dimensions  might  have  followed.  The  other  side  of  the  hill  had  "been 
occupied  by  the  Jains,  and  numerous  images  of  their  Tirthankars  are 
carved  upon  it,  with  inscriptions  that  could  easily  be  read  if  any  one 
eared  to  do  so.  It  was  evidently  to  mark  the  triumph  of  terra  over 
Mahavira  that  this  little  shrine  was  undertaken,  probably  in  the 
10th  or  11th  century,  and  if  it  had  been  completed  it  would  Lave 
been  one  of  the  most  perfect  gems  of  the  style.  For  some  reason 
unexplained  it  was  only  blocked  out,  and  the  upper  part  only 
carved,  when  it  was  abandoned,  and  is  now  entirely  forsaken.  From 
its  details,  it  certainly  is  more  modern  than  the  Kylas — how  nmdi 
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When  we  tnm  from  these  few  scattered  rock -cut  examples  to  tlie  great 
structural  temples  of  the  style,  we  find  their  number  is  so  great,  their 
ex-tent  so  vast,  and  their  variety  so  perplexing,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  formulate  any  distinct  ideas  regarding  them,  and  still 
more  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  convey  to  others  any  clear  idea  on 
the  subject.  To  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  present  status  of  the 
population  of  the  province,  the  greatest  wonder  is  how  such  a  people 
could  ever  have  conceived,  much  less  earned  out,  such  vast  under¬ 
takings  as  these,  and  that  so  recently  that  some  of  the  greatest  and 
boldest  were  only  interrupted  by  our  wars  with  the  French  little 
more  than  a  century  ago.  The  cause  of  this,  however,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Ever  since  we  took  possession  of  the  country,  pur  countrymen 
have  been  actuated  by  the  most  beneficent  intentions  of  protecting  the 
poor  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  By  every  means  we  have 
sought  to  secure  the  ryot  in  his  holding,  and  that  he  should  not  he 
called  on  to  pay  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  produce  of  his  laud  ; 
while  to  the  landowner  we  have  offered  a  secure  title  to  what 
belonged  to  him,  and  a  fixed  income  in  money  in  lien  of  his  portion 
of  the  produce.  To  a  people,  however,  in  the  state  of  civilization 
to  which  India  lias  reached,  a  secure  title  and  a  fixed  income  only 
means  the  power  of  borrowing  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  a  funeral, 
or  some  great  family  festival,  ten  times  more  than  the  borrower  can 
ever  pay,  and  our  courts  as  inevitably  give  the  lender  the  power  of 
foreclosing  liis  mortgage  and  selling  the  property.  During  the  cen¬ 
tury  in  winch  this  communistic  process  has  boon  going  oh  the 
landed  aristocracy  have  gradually  disappeared.  All  the  wealth  of 
the  country  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders  of  the 
cities,  and  by  them  dissipated  in  frivolities.  If  the- aim  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  reduce  the  whole  population  to  the  condition  of  peasant 
proprietors,  occupying  the  land  without  capital,  and  consequently  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  they  have  certainly  succeeded.  It  may  be 
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beneficent,  and  may  produce  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number ;  but  in  such  a  community  neither  science,  nor  literature,  nor 
art  have  any  place,  and  religion  itself  becomes  degraded  by  the  status 
of  its  votaries. 

Before  we  interfered,  the  condition  of  things  was  totally  different. 
The  practical  proprietorship  of  the  laud  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
,  few  princes  or  feudal  lords,  who  derived  from  it  immense  revenues 
they  had  .no  means  of  spending,  except  in  works  of  ostentation, 

‘  which  in  certain  stages  of  civilization  are  as  necessary  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  masses  as  for  their  own  glorification.  In  such  a 
country  as  India  the  employment  ot  one-ha.lt  oi  the  population  m 
agriculture  is  sufficient  to  produce  food  for  the  whole,  while  the  other 
hall  are  free  for  any  employment  that  may  be  available.  We  in  this 
country  employ  our  non-agrioultnral  half  in  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  southern  Indians  had  neither,  and  found  no  better 
occupation  for  the  surplus  population  than  m  temple-building. 
Whether  this  was  more  profitable  or  beneficial  than  hammering  iron 
or  spinning  cotton  is  not  a  question  it  is  necessary  to  enter  ou  here. 
It  is  enough  to  know  the  fact,  and  to  mark  its  consequences.  The 
population  of  southern  India  in  the  17th  and  ISth  century  was  pro¬ 
bably  -  hardly  less  than  it  is  now — some  thirty  millions — and  if  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  such  a  population  were  to  seek  employment  in 
building,  the  results,  if  persevered  in  through  centuries,  would  be 
something  astonishing.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  prevailed  appa¬ 
rently  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  hut  with  very  different 
results.  The  Egyptians  had  great  and  lofty  ideas,  and  a  hankering 
after  immortality,  that  impressed  itself  on  all  their  works.  The 
southern  Indians  had  no  such  aspirations.  Their  intellectual  status 
is,  and  always  was,  mediocre  ;  they  had  no  literature  of  their  own — no 
history  to  which  they  could  look  back  with  pride,  and  their  religion 
was,  and  is,  an  impure  and  degrading  fetishism.  It  is  impossible  that 
anything  very  grand  or  imposing  should  come  out  of  such  a,  state  of 
things.  What  they  bad  to  offer  to  their  gods  was  a  tribute  of  labour, 
and  that  was  bestowed  without  stint.  To  cut  a  chain  of  fifty  links 
out  of  a  block  of  granite  and  suspend  it  between  two  pillars,  was  with 
them  a  triumph  of  art.  To  hollow  deep  cornices  out  of  the  hardest 
basalt,  and  to  leave  all  the  framings,  as  if  of  the  most  delicate  wood¬ 
work,  standing  free,  was  with  them  a  worthy  object  of  ambition,  ami 
their  sculptures  are  still  inexplicable  mysteries,  lrom  our  ignorance  ol 
how  A  was  possible  to  execute  them.  All  that  millions  of  hands  work¬ 
ing  through  centuries  could  do,  has  been  done,  but  with  hardly  any 
higher  motive  than  to  employ  labour  and  to  conquer  diilicultics.  so  as 
to  astonish  hv  the  amcAint  of  the  first  and  the  cleverness  with  which 
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not  oven  Did  constructive  difficulties  to  overcome  which  enabled  the 
niediioviil  architects  to  produce  such  noble  fabrics  as  our  cathedrals. 
The  aim  of  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  to  design  hatls  which 
should  at  the  same  time  be  vast,  but  stable,  and  suited  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  great  multitudes  to  witness  a  lofty-  ritual.  -  In  their 
struggle  to  accomplish  this  they  developed  intellectual  powers  which 
impress  ns  still  through  their  works.  Ido  such  lofty  aims  •  exercised 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  Hindu.  His  altar  and  the  Statue  of  his 
god  were  placed  in  a  dark  cubical  cell  wholly  without  ornament)  and  the 
porch  that  preceded  that  was  not  necessarily  either  lofty  or  spacious. 
What  the  Hindu  architect  craved  for,  was  a  place  to  display  his 
powers  of  ornamentation,  and  he  thought  he  had  aecomplisijed  all  his 
art  demanded  when  he  covered  every  part  of  his  building  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  most  difficult  designs  he  could  invent.  Much  of 
this  ornamentation,  it  is  true,  is  very  elegant,  and  evidences  of  power 
and  labour  do  impress  the  human  imagination,  often  even  in  defiance 
of  our  better  indsment.  and  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than','  in 
these  Dravidian  temples.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  we  look,  among  tfiern 
for  any  manifestation  of  those  lofty  amis  and  noble  results  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  merit  and  the  greatness  of  true  architectural  art,  and 
which  generally  characterise  the  best  works  in  the  true  styles  of  Hie 

Turning  from  these  generalities  to  the  temples  themselves,  the 
first  great  difficulty  experienced  in  attempting  either  to  classify  or 
describe  them  is  that  no  plans  of  them  exist.  I  know  myself  upwards 
of  thirty  great  Dravidian  temples,  or  groups  of  temples,  any  one  of 
which  must  have  cost  as  much  to  build  as  an  English  cathedral,  some 
a  great-  deal  more  ;  but  of  all  these  there  are  only  three,  or  it  may  he 
four,  of  which  even  a  moderately  trustworthy  plan  is  available. 
Two-thirds  of  these  have  been  sufficiently  photoaraphed  by  I)r. 
Hunter,  Capt.  Lyon,1  and  others ;  the  remaining  third  I  know  either 
from  personal  inspection  or  from  drawings  and  descriptions.  This  is, 
of  course,  irrespective  of  village  temples,  and,  it-  may  be,  of  some 
extensive  groups  which  have  been  overlooked.  If  these  temples  had 
been  built  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  or  even  as  the  Christian  churches 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  on  one  uniform  plan,  changing  only  with  the 
progress  of  time,  one  or  two  plans  might  have  sufficed  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  Dravidian  temples  are  a  fortuitous 
aggregation  of  parts,  arranged  without  plan,  as  accident- .  dictated  at 


1  Capt.  Lyon  was  employed  by  Govern-  owing  to-  difficulties  which  occurred  in 
incut  for  this  purpose,  and  made  276  bringing  them  out,  they  can  loudly  ho 
photographs  o£  these  temples.  Fourteen  said  to  be  published— in  this  country  at 
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the  time  of  their  erection  ;  and,  without  plans,  no  adequate  idea  can 
be  conveyed  to  those  -who  have  not  seen  them.  The  one  great  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  at  Tanjore.  The  great  Pagoda  there  was 
commenced  on  a  well-defined  and  stately  plan,  which  was  persevered 
in  till  its  completion.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  190)  it 
consists  two  courts,1  one  a  square  of 
about  250  »8t.,  originally  devoted  to  minor 
shrines  and  residences  ;  but  when  the  temple 
was  fortified  by  the  French  in  1777  3  it 
was  converted  into  an  arsenal,  and  has  not 
been  re-appropriated  to  sacred  purposes.  The 
temple  itself  stands  m  a  courtyard  extremely 
well  proportioned  to  receive  it,  being  about 
500  ft.  long  by  half  that  in  width,  the 
distance  between  the  gateway  and  the  temple 
beifig  broken  by  the  shrine  of  the  Bull 
Nufidi,3  which  is  sufficiently  important  tor 
its  purpose,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  great  vimana, 
which  stands  near  the  inner  end  of  the 
court.  The  perpendicular  part  of  its  base 
measures  82  ft.  square,  and  is  two  storeys 
in  height,  of  simple  outline,  but  sufficiently 
relieved  by  niches  and  pilasters.  Above 
this  the  pyramid  rises  in  thirteen  storeys 
to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
dome  said  to  consist  of  a  single  stone, 
and  reaching  a  height  of  190  ft.  The 
porch  in  front  is  kept  low,  and  as  will  Digram  w,u  oi  Taman 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  191)  the  soil)  200  a.  to  1  in. 

tower .  dominates  over  the  gopuras  and 

surrounding  objects  in  a  maimer  that  imparts  great  dignity  to  the 
whole  composition. 

Besides  the  great  temple  and  the  Nundi  porch  there  are  several 


Wliat,  then,  was  that  age  ?  Strange  to  say,  though  so  complete 
and  uniform,  and  standing,  as  it  does,  almost  alone,  its  date  is  not 
known.  Mr.  Norman,  a  competent  authority,  in  the  text  that  accom¬ 
panied  Tripe’s  photographs,  says  it  was  erected  by  Kadu  Vettiya 
Sonin,  or  Cholan,1  a  king  reigning  at  Comjeveram  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  At  one  time  I  hoped  it  was  earlier,  but  on  the 
whole  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  must  be  very  nearly  the  truth. 

The  Sonbramanya  is  certainly  one  century,  probably  two  centuries, 
more  modern.  The  Bull  itself  is  also  inferior  in  design,  and  therefore 
more  modern  than  those  at  Hullabid,  which  belong  probably  to  the 
13th  century,  and  the  architecture  of  his  shrine  cannot  be  carried 
back  beyond  the  loth  century.  It  may  even  be  considerably  more 
modern.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  the  whole  so  recent  in  date,  but 
there  seems  no  excuse  for  ascribing  to  this  temple  a  greater  antiipiity 
than  that  just  mentioned. 
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The  temple  at  Tiruvalur,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Madras, 
ntrasts  enviously  with  that  at  Tanjore  in  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  designed,  and  serves  to  exemplify  the  mode  in  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  most  Dravidian  temples  were  aggregated. 

The  nucleus  here  was  a  small  village  temple' 
(Woodcut  No.  198),  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
plan  of  Tanjore  in  Woodcut  No.  190.  It  is  a  double 
shrine,  dedicated  to  Siva  and  his  consort,  Standing 
in  a  cloistered  court  which  measures  192  ft.  by 
15S  ft.  over  all,  and  has  one  gopura  in  front.  So 
far  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  temples  found 'in  every  village.  It,  however, 
at  some  subsequent  period  became  sacred  or  rich, 
uter  court  was  added,  measuring  470  ft.  each  way, 
higher  than  the  original  one,  and  containing 
and  porches.  Additions 


and  a  second 
with  two  goj 
within  its  walls  numberless  little  shrin 


were  again  made  at  some  subsequent  date,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
in  a  court  940  ft.  by  701  ft. — this  time  with  five  gopuras,  and 
several  important  shrines.  AY  hen  the  last  addition  was  made,  it  was 
intended  to  endow  the  temple  with  one  of  those  great  halls  which 
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were  considered  indispensable  in  temples  of  the  first  class.  Generally 
they  had — or  were  intended  to  ]$ve — 1000  columns  ;  this  one  has 
only  688,  and  only  about  one-half  of  these  carry  beams  or  a  roof  of 
any  sort.  There  can,  however,  be  very  little  doubt  that,  had  time 
and  money  been  available,  it  would  have  been  completed  to  the 
typical  extent.  As  it  is,  it  is  probably  owuh  to  our  management 
,  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  that  the  requisite  funds  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  the  buildings  stopped  probably  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  century. 

The  general  effect  of  such  a  design  as  this  may  be  gathered  from 
the  bird’s-eye  view  (Woodcut  No.  194).  As  an  artistic  design,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  worse.  The  gateways,  irregularly  spaced  in  a  great 
blank  wall,  lose  half  their  dignity  from  their  positions ;  aud  the 
bathos  of  their  decreasing  in  size  and  elaboration,  as  they  approach 
the  sanctuary,  is  a  mistake  wdiich  nothing  can  redeem.  We  may 
admire  beauty  of  detail,  and  be  astonished  at  the  elaboration  and 
evidence  of  labour,  if  they  are  found  in  such  a  temple  as  this,  but  as 
an  architectural  design  it  is  altogether  detestable. 


*  Seeingham. 

The  temple  which  has  been  most  completely  marred  by  this  false 
system  of  design  is  that  at  Senngham,  which  is  certainly  the  largest, 
and,  if  its  principle  of  design  could  he  reversed,  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  temples  in  the  south  of  India  (Woodcut  No.  195,  p.  349).  Here 
the  central  enclosure  is  quite  as  small  and  as  insignificant  as  that  at 
Tiruvalur,  and  except  that  its  dome  is  gilt  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  an  ordinary  village  temple.  The  next  enclosure,  however,  is 
more  magnificent.  It  encloses  the  hall  of  1000  columns,  which  mea¬ 
sures  some  450  ft.  by  130  ft.  The  number  of  columns  is,  I  believe, 
sixteen. in  front  by  sixty  in  depth,  or  900  altogether  ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  sure  there  is  not  some  mistake  in  my  observations,  and  that  the 
odd  forty  are  to  be  found  somewhere.  They  consequently  are  not 
spaced  more  than  10  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre  :  and  as  at  one 
end.  the  hall  is  hardly  over  10  ft.  high,  and  in  the  loftiest  place  only 
15  ft.  or  16  ft.,  and  the  pillars  spaced  nearly  evenly  over  the  floor, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  how  little  effect  such  a  building  really 
produces.  They  are,  however,  each  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  and 
all  carvfed  more  or  less  elaborately.  A  much  finer  portico  stretches 
across  this  court  from  gopura  to  gopura  ;  the  pillars  in  it  are 
much  more  widely  spaced,  and  the  central  aisle  is  double  that  of 
those  on  the  sides,  and  crosses  the  portico  in  the  centre,  making 
a  transept;  its  height,  too,  is  double  that  of  the  side  aisles.  It 
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evidence  of  misapplied  labour.  The  next  four  enclosures  have  nothin" 
very  remarkable  in  them,  being  generally  occupied  by  the  Brahmans 
and  pei'sons  connected  with  the  temple.  Each,  however,  has,  or  was 
intended  to  have,  four  gopuras,  one  on  each  face,  and  some  of  these 
arc  of  very  considerable  magnificence.  The  outer  enclosure  is,  prac¬ 
tically,  a  bazaar,  filled  with  shops,  where  pilgrims  are  lodged,  and 
fed,  and  fleeced.  The  wall  that  encloses  it  measures  2475  ft.  by. 
2880  ft.,1  and,  had  its  gopuras  been  finished,  they  would  have  sur¬ 
passed  all  others  m  the  south  to  the  same  extent  as  those  dimensions 
exceed  those  of  any  other  known  temple.  The  northern  gopura, 
leading  to  the  river  and  Triehinopoly,  measures  130  ft.  in  width  by 
100  ft.  in  depth;  the  opening  through  it  measures  21  ft.  G  in.,  and 
twice  that  in  height.  The  four  jambs  or  gateposts  are  each  of  a 
single  slab  of  granite,  more  than  40  ft.  in  height,  and  the  rooting- 
slabs  throughout  measure  from  23  ft.  to  24  ft.  Had  the  ordinary 
brick  pyramid  of  the  usual  proportion  been  added  to  this,  the  whole 
would  have  risen  to  a  height  of  nearly  300  ft.  Even  as  it  is,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  masses  in  southern  India,  and  probably — 
perhaps  because  it  never  was  quite  finished — it  is  in  severe  and  good 
taste  throughout.3  Its  date,  fortunately,  is  perfectly  well  known,  as 
its  progress  was  stopped  by  its  being  occupied  and  fortified  by<  the 
French  during  our  ton  years’  struggle  with  them  for  the  possession  of 
Triehinopoly  ;  and  if  we  allow  fifty  years  for  its  progress,  oven  this 
would  bring  the  whole  within  the  limits  of  the  18th  century.  The 
other  three  gopuras  of  this  enclosure  are  in  the  same  style,  and  were 
commenced  on  the  same  scale,  but  not  being  so  far  advanced  when 
we  stopped  the  work,  their  gateposts  project  above  their  walls  in  a 
manner  that  gives  them  a  very  singular  appearance,  and  has  led  to 
some  strange  theories  as  to  their  design. 

Looked  at  from  a  distance,  or  in  any  direction  where  the  whole 
can  be  grasped  at  once,  these  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  gate  towers 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  view  in  Woodcut  Ho.  195  ;  but  even  then  it  can  only  bo  by 
considering  them  as  separate  buildings.  As  parts  of  one  whole, 
their  arrangement  is  exactly  that  which  enables  them  to  produce  the 
least  possible  effect  that  can  be  obtained  either  from  their  mass  or 
ornament.  Had  the  four  great  outer  gopuras  formed  the  four  sides  of 
a  central  hall,  and  the  others  gone  on  diminishing,  in  three  or  four 
directions,  to  the  exterior,  the  effect  of  the  whole  would  have,  been 
increased  in  a  surprising  degree.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  one 


1  Except  this  dimension,  which  is  from  2  A  drawing  .of  it  was  published  in 
a  survey,  and  those  of  the  gopuras,  the  my  ‘Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Indium 
dimensions  above  quoted  must  be  taken  Architecture.’  >&,.  has  since  been  fre- 
enm  grano.  They  weio  obtained  only  by  quontly  photographed, 
pacing  and  cyc-skeleliing. 
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other  defect  must  have  been  remedied  :  a  gateway  even  150  ft.  wide 
in  a  wail  nearly  2000  ft.  in  extent  is  a  solecism  nothing  can  redeem  ; 
lint  had  the  walls  been  broken  in  plan  or  star-shaped,  like  the  plans  of 
Ohalnkyan  temples,  light  and  shade  would  have  been  obtained,  and  due 
proportions  of  parts,  without  any  inconvenience.  But  if  the  Ilravidiaris 
ever  had  it  in  them  to  think  of  such  things,  it  was  not  during  the 
17lh  and  Ifith  centuries,  to  which  everything  in  this  temple  seems  to  • 
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The  temple  at  Chidambaram  is  one  of  the  most  venerated,  and 
has  also  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  ancient,  temples  in 
southern  India.  It  was  there,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  that  I  at  one 
time  hoped  to  find  some  remains  that  would  help  to  elucidate  the 
history  of  the  style.  It  was,  besides,  so  far  removed  from  any  capital 
city  or  frequented  haunt  of  man  that  one  might  hope  to  find  its 
original  form  unaltered. 

It  is  old,  but  I  am  afraid  (die  traditions  that  connect  its  founda¬ 
tion  with  Hiranya  Yerma  of  Kashmir,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fith 
century,  on  which  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  rely,1  are  of,  too 
impalpable  a  nature  to  bo  depended  upon.  I  see  no  great  reason  for 
doubting  that  there  ma.y  lmve  been  a  connexion  between  the  kings  of 
Chola  and  those  of  Kashmir  at  the  period  ;  but  I  cannot,  see  anything 
in  this  temple  either  of  so  early  an  age,  or  any  feature  in  the  style  of 
Kashmiri  architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  appears  to  be  clearly  described  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Kongadesa  Baja  Kal  : — “  Lira  Chola  Raya  (i.D.  927  to  977)  one  day 
saw  on  the  sea-sliore  the  Sabhdpati  of  Chillamhara  (Siva),  attended 
by  Parvati,  danciug  and  beating  the  damaraka  (a  kind  of  drum)  ;  he 
therefore  expended  great  sums  of  money  in  building  the  Kanaka,  or 
Golden  Sabba.”2  A  little  further  on,  it  is  said,  “Ari  Vari  Dcva 
(a.d.  1004),  observing  that  his  grandfather  had  built  only  a  Kanaka 
Sabhil  to  the  Chillamhara  deity,  he  built  gopuras,  maddals  (enclosures), 
madapanas  (image-houses),  sabluis  (holy  places  or  apartments),  and 
granted  many  jewels  to  the  deity.”  If  this  last  could  he  applied  to  the 
great  enclosure,  it  would  be  a  most  important  date  :  hut  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  1  feel  convinced 
that  these  passages  refer  only  to  the  two  inner  enclosures,  B  B,  jit  the 
west  end  of  the  tank  (Woodcut  No.  190).  They,  indeed,  measuring 
about  320  ft.  square,  appear  to  have  been  the  whole  of  the  original 
temple,  at  least  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  always  supposing 
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I, he  ouLer  enclosure  was  commenced  ;  lmt  it  never  was  earried  nut, 
bein'*’  in  most  places  only  a  few  foot  above  the  foundation. 

The  oldest  tiling-  now  existing  here  is  a  little  shrine  in  the  inmost 
enclosure  (opposite  A  in  the  plan),  with  a  little  porch  of  two  pillars, 
about  (1  ft.  high,  hut  resting  on  a  stylobate,  ornamented  with 
dancing  figures,  more  graceful  and  more  elegantly  executed  than  .any 
other  of  their  class,  so  far  as -I  know,  in  southern  India.  At  tile  sides 
are  wheels  and  horses,  the  whole  being  intended  to  represent  a  car, 
as  is  frequently  the  ease  in  these  temples.  Whitewash  and  modern 
alterations  have  sadly  disfigured  this  gem,  but-  enough  remains  to 
show  how  exquisite,  and  consequently  how  ancient,  it  was.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Yerma,  the  god  of  dancing,  in  allusion,  probably,  to 
the  circumstance  above  mentioned  as  leading  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple. 

In  front  of  it  is  a  shrine  of  very  unusual  architecture,  with  a  tall 
copper  roof,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  represents  or  is  the  golden  sablnf 
above  referred  to,  and  in  front  of  this  is  a  gopnra  and  pillared  porch, 
making  up  what  seems  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Vira  Dcva.  The 
outer  enclosure,  with  the  buildings  it  contains,  are,  it  appears,  those 
of  Ari  Yari. 

The  temple  of  Parvati,  C,  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  jSorcb, 
which  is  of  singular  elegance.  The  following  woodcut  (Ho.  11)7) 
gives  some  idea  of  its  present  appearance,  and  the  section  (Woodcut 
No.  1.98)  explains  its  construction.  The  outer  aisles  are  6  ft.  in 
width,  the  next  8  ft.,  but  the  architect  reserved  all  his  power  for  the 
central  aisle,  which  measures  21  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  making  the  whole 
f>0  ft.  or  thereabouts.  In  order  to  roof  this  .without  employing  stones 
of  such  dimensions  as  would  crush  the.  supports,  recourse  was  had  to 
vaulting,  or  rather  bracketing,  shafts,  and  these  brackets  were  again 
tied  together  by  transverse  purlins,  all  m  stone,  and  the  system  was 
continued  till  the  width  was  reduced  to  a  dimension  that  could  easily 
be  spanned.  As  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  court  surrounded  by 
galleries  two  storeys  in  height,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  singularly 
pleasing. 

Opposite  to  this,  across  the  tank,  is  the  hall  of  1000  columns, 
similar  in  manv  respects  to  that  at  Seringliam,  above  described,  but 
probably  slightly  more  modern.  Hero  the  pillars  are  arranged  twenty- 
four  in  front  by  forty-one  in  deqith,  making  981 ;  but  in  order  to  get 
a  central  space,  four  in  the  porch,  then  twenty-eight,  then  two,  and 
again  twenty-four,  have  been  omitted,  altogether  fifty-eight  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  of  the  external  portico  must  be  added,  which 
nearly  balances  the  loss,  and  makes  up  the  1000.1  It  must  bo  con- 


1  Its  dimensions,  ns  nearly  ns  can  be  ascertained  from  my  paces,  and  Admiral 
Paris’  plans,  arc  310  ft.  by  ISO  ft. 
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produced.  Leaving  out  the  pillars  in  the  centre  is  the  one  redeeming 
feature,  and  that  could  easily  have  been  effected  without  the  brick 
vaults,  formed  of  radiating  arches,  which  are  employed  here — another 
certain  proof  of  the  modern  age  of  the  budding.  These  vaults  are 
certainly  integral,  and  as  certainly  could  not  have  been  employed 
till,  after  the  Mahomedans  had  settled  in  the  south,  and  taught  the 
,  Hindus  how  to  use  them. 

Although  this  temple  has  been  aggregated  at  different  ages,  and 
grown  by  accident  rather  than  design  like  those  at  Tirnvalur  and 
Sermgham  ]ust  described,  it  avoids  the  great  defect  of  these  temples, 
for  though  like  them  it  lias  no  tall  central  object  to  give  dignity  to 
the  whole  from  the  outside,  internally  the  centre  of  its  great  court  is 
occupied  by  a  tank,  round  which  the  various  objects  are  grouped 
without  at  all  interfering  with  one  another.  The  temple  itself  is  one 
important  object,  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  the  Parvati  temple  another,  on 
the  north,  and  forms  a  pleasing  pendant  to  the  1000-cohmmed  choultrie 
on  the  south.  Alongside  the  Parvati  another  temple  was  commenced 
(Woodcut  No.  199),  with  a  portico  of  square  pillars,  four  ill  front, 
and  all  most  elaborately  ornamented,  but  in  sncli  a  manner  as  not  to 
interfere  with  tlieir  outline  or  solidity. 

From  its  unfinished  and  now  ruined  state,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to 
whom  this  temple  was  dedicated — most  probably  Sonbramanya — nor  to 
feel  sure  of  its  age.  From  its  position,  however,  and  the  character  of 
its  ornamentation,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  From  its  style,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  earlier  date,  but  in  that  case 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  its  not  being  finished.  When  they  bad 
money  to  erect  the  great  hall,  and  to  commence  a  new  enclosure, 
they  might  certainly  have  spared  enough  to  complete  tins  solitary 
shrine. 


Ramisseram. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  select  one  temple  which  should  exhibit  all 
the  beauties  of  the  Dravidian  style  m  their  greatest  perfection,  and  at 
the  same  time  exemplify  all  its  characteristic  defects  of  design,  the 
choice  would  almost  inevitably  fall  on  that  at  Raniisseram,  in  the 
island  of  Paumheu  (Woodcut  No.  200).  In  no  other  temple  has  the. 
same  amount  of  patient  industry  been  exhibited  as  here,  and  in  none, 
unfortunately,  has  that  labour  been  so  thrown  away  for  warn  of  a 
design  appropriate  for  its  display.  It  is  not  that  this  temple  lias 
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The  only  part  of  the  temple  which  is  of  a  different  ace  from  the 
rest  is  a  small  vimana,  of  very  elegant  proportions,  that  stands  in  the 
garden,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  visitor  as  he  enters  from  the  west1  (D). 
It  has,  however,  been  so  long  exposed — like  the  temple  on  the  shore 
at  Mahavellipore — to  the  action  of  the  sea-air,  that  its  details  are  so 
corroded  they  cannot  now  be  made  out,  and  its  age  cannot  conse- 
.  queutly  be  ascertained  from  them.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  assert  that 
it  is  more  modern  than  any  of  the  rock-cut  examples  above  quoted ; 
possibly  it  may  be  of  the  lltli  or  12tli  century.  Its  dimensions  may 
be  guessed  as  50  ft.  in  height,  by  ?>0  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  plan,  so  that  it  hardly 
forms  a  feature  in  so  large  a  temple.  From  the  four  bulls  that 
occupy  the  platform  under  the  dome,  it  is  evident  it  was  originally 
dedicated  to  Siva,  as  the  whole  temple  now  apparently  is,  though  the 
scene  of  Rama’s  most  celebrated  exploit,  and  bearing  his  name. 

Externally  the  temple  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
possessing  four  gopuras,  one  on  each  face,  which  have  this  peculiarity, 
that -they  alone,  of  all  those  I  know  in  India,  are  built  wholly  of  stone 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  The  western  one  (D)  alone,  however,  is 
brushed,  and  owing  apparently  to  the  accident  of  its  heme  m  stone, 
it  is  devoid  of  figure- sculpture — some  half-dozen  plaster  casts  that  now 
adofn  it  having  been  added  quite  recently.  Those  on  the  north  and 
south  (A  and  C)  are  hardly  higher  than  the  wall  in  which  they  stand, 
and  are  consequently  called  the  rained  gateways.  Such  a  thing  is, 
however,  so  far  as  I  know,  unknown  in  southern  India.  Partly  from 
their  form,  and  more  from  the  solidity  of  their  construction,  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  could  well  damage  them,  and  their  age  is  not  such 
as  would  superinduce  ruin  from  decay  of  material.  These,  in  fact,  have 
never  been  raised  higher,  and  their  progress  was  probably  stopped  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Mahomedan,  Mahratta,  and 
other  foreign  invaders  checked  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  and  destroyed 
the  wealth  of  the  priesthood.  The  eastern  fajade  has  two  entrances 
and  two- gopuras.  The  smaller,  not  shown  in  the  plan,  is  finished.  The 
larger  one  (B  in  the  plan)  never  was  carried  higher  than  we  now  see 
it.  Had  it  been  finished,2  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
class,  and  being  wholly  in  stone,  and  consequently  without  its  outline 
being  broken  by  sculpture,  it  would  have  reproduced  more  nearly  the 
effect  of  an  Egyptian  propylon  than  any  other  example  of  its  class 

in  India.  _ 

1  The  plan  of  this  temple  (Woodcut  j  photographs  since  made  reveal  certain 
No.  200)  is  taken  from  one  in  the,  I  discrepancies  of  detail  which  prove  it 
'  ‘Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  |  to  reijuire  revision  by  some  one  on  the 
of  Bombay,’  vol.  vii.,  and  limy  lie  de-  I  spot. 

pended  upon  in  so  far  as'  dimensions  2  There  is  a  view  of  it  in  tin  Allas  of 


Thu  "'lory,  however,  of  this  temple  resides  in  its  corridors.  These, 
os  will  be  soon  lnf  the  plan,  extend  to  nearly  4000  foot  in  length.  The 
breadth  varies  from  20  ft.  to  20  ft.  of  free  floor  space,  and  their  height 
is  apparently  about  :)()  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
Hach  pillar  or  pier  is  compound,  and  richer  and  more  elaborate  in 
design  titan  those  of  the  Pavvuti  porch  at  Chidambaram  (Woodcut 
No.  1!)7),  and  are  certainly  more  modern  in  ditto. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  corridors  may  he  gathered  from 
the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  201),  but  no  engraving,  even  on  a  much 
more  extended  scale,  can  convey  the  impression  produced  by  such  a 
display  of  labour  when  extended-to  an  mi  interrupted  length  of  "on  ft. 


None  ot  our  cathedrals  are  more  than  500  ft.,  and  even  the  nave 
of  St.  Peter’s  is  only  600  ft.  from  the  door  to  the  apse;  Here  the  side 
corridors  are  700  ft.  long,  and  open  into  transverse  galleries  as  rich  in 
detail  as  themselves.  These,  with  the  varied  devices  and  inodes  of 
lighting,  produce  an  effect  that  is  not  equalled  certainly  anywhere  in 
India,  The  side  corridors  arc  generally  free  from  figure-sculpture,  and 
consequently,  from  much  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  age  to  which  they 
belong,  and,  though  narrower,  produce  a  more  pleasing  effect.  The 
central  corridor  leading  from  the  sanctuary  is  adorned  on  one  side 
by  portraits  of  the  rajas  of  Ramnad  in  the  17th  century,  and 
opposite  them,  of  their  secretaries.  Even  they,  however,  would  he 
tolerable,  were  it  not  that  within  the  last  few  yearn  they  have  been 
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painted  with  a  vulgarity  that  is  inconceivable  on  the  part  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  built  this  fane.  Not  only  they,  however, 
but  the  whole  of  the  architecture  has  first  been  dosed  with  repeated 
coats  of  whitewash,  so  as  to  take  off  all  the  sharpness  of  detail,  and 
then  painted  with  blue,  green,  red.  and  yellow  washes,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
figure  and  destroy  its  effect  to  an  extent  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
.believed.  Nothing  can  more  painfully  prove  the  degradation  to  which 
our  system  has  reduced  the  population  than  this  profanity.  No  upper 
class,  and  consequently  no  refinement,  now  remains,  and  the  priest¬ 
hood,  instead  of  being-  high  bred  and  intellectual  Brahmans,  must  he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  debasement  from  which  nothing  can  now  probably 
redeem  them. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  nonce,  that  this  painting  never  had 
been  perpetrated,  still  the  art  displayed  here  would  he  very  inferior 
to  that  of  such  a  temple  as,  for  instance,  Hullabid,  in  the  Mysore, 
to  be  described  further  on.  The  perimeter,  however,  of  that  temple 
is  only  700  ft.  ;  here  we  have  corridors  extending  to  lono  ft.,  cawed 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  hardest  granite.  It  is  the  immensity  of  the 
labour  here  displayed  that  impresses  ns,  much  more  than  its  quality, 
and  that,  combined  with  a  certain  picturesqueness  and  mystery,  does 
produce  an  effect  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  temple  in 
India,  and  by  very  few  elsewhere. 

The  age  of  this  temple  is  hardly  doubtful.  From  first  to  last  its 
style — excepting  the  old  vimana — is  so  uniform  and  unaltered  that  its 
erection  could  hardly  have  lasted  during  a  hundred  years,  and  if  this 
is  so,  it  must  have  been  during  the  17th  century,  when  the  Ramnad 
rajas  were  at  the  height  of  their  independence  and  prosperity,  and 
when  their  ally  or  master,  Tmumrlla  Nayak,  was  erecting  buildings  m 
the  same  identical  style  at  Madura.  It  may  have  been  commenced  fifty 
years  earlier  (1550),  and  the  erection  of  its  gopuras  may  have  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  18th  century,  but  these  seem  the  possible  limits  of 
deviation.  Being'  so  recent,  any  one  on  the  spot  could  easily  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts.  They  could  indeed  be  determined  very  nearly  from 
the  photographs,  were  it  not  for  the  whitewash  and  paint,  which  so 
disfigure  the  details  as  to  make  them  almost  unrecognisable. 

Madura. 

If  the  native  authorities  consulted  by  the  late  Professor  "Wilson  in 
compiling  his  Historical  sketch  of  the  Kingdom  of  Rumiya  could  be 
relied  upon,  it  would  seem  that  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  ought 

Even',  however,  if"  this' ih  disputed,  the  fact  Of  the  smuheni  part  of 
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I, lie  Peninsula  boimr  described  as  the  “  Regie  Pundionis”  liy  ctessieal 
authorities  is  sullicicnt  to  prove  Unit  a  kingdom  bearing  that  name 
did  < \ is!  Him  III  tile  tnh  eentiii'ies  of  the  Christian  Era.  Their 
hint  eii|)ifids.  however,  seem  to  linvc  been  Kurkhi,  jwssibiy  the  Kolkhi 
of  the  Pori] tins,  tiwir  Rummid.  and  Kalymm,  near  Cape  Comorin.  Tlic 
story  of  ICnla,  Sekhara  founding  Madura,  and  the  fabulous  incidents 
with  winch  the  tale  is  adorned,  is  one  of  the  favourite  legends  of 
the  south,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  sculptures  of  Tirumulla 
Kayak’s  choultnc  and  in  other  building's  of  the  capital. 

For  our  present  purposes  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
investigate  the  succession  of  the  dates  of  the  seventy-three  kings  who 
are  said  to  have  succeeded  one  another  before  the  accession  of  the 
Kayak  or  Naik  dynasty,  in  1582,  inasmuch  as  no  building  is  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  kingdom  that  can  claim,  even  on  the  most 
shadowy  grounds,  to  have  been  erected  by  any  of  these  kings.  It 
may  have  been  that,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  great  Chola  dynasty, 
in  the  10th  and  11th  century,  that  of  Madura  may  have  had  a  long 
period  of  prosperity  and  power ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if  they  did 
build  anything  of  importance,  its  existence  cannot  now  be  identified. 
After  that,  for  a  while  they  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  Bellala 
dynasty  of  the  Mysore,  and  the  same  Mahomedan  invasion  that 
destroyed  that  power  in  1«10  spread  its  baneful  influence  as  far  as 
Itamnad,  and  for  two  centuries  their  raids  and  oppressions  kept 
the  whole  of  southern  India  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Their  power  for  evil  was  first  checked  by  the  rise  of  the  great  Hindu 
state  of  Vijayanagar,  in  the  Tongabhadra,  in  the  14th  century,  and 
by  the  establishment,  under  its  protection,  of  the  Kayak  dynasty 
by  Yiswanath  Kayak,  m  the  beginning  of  the  ICth,  After  lasting 
210  years,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  race — a  queen — was  first  aided, 
and  then  betrayed,  by  Chauda  Sahib  the  Kawanb  of  the  Carnatic, 
who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  our  wars  with  the  French  in  these 

It  may  be — indeed,  probably  is  the  case — that  there  are  temples  in 
the  provinces  that  were  erected  before  the  rise  of  the  Kayak  dynasty, 
hut  certain  it  is  that  all  those  in  the  capital,  with  the  great  temple  at 
Soringbam,  described  above,  wore  erected  during  the  two  centuries  of 
their  supremacy,  and  of  those  in  the  capital  nine-tenths  at  least  were 
erected  during  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  the  tenth  king  of 
this  dynasty,  Tiriunnlla  Kayak,  or  as  lie  is  more  popularly  known, 
Trimul  Naik,  who  reigned  from  1G21  to  1G57.1 2. 

Of  his  buildings,  the  most  important,  for  our  purposes3  at  least,  is 


1  ‘  Journal  of  tbo  Royal  Asiatic  So-  j  of  the  best  known  of  Indian  buildings, 

e’ety,’  vol.  iii.  p.  230,  et  serjq.  It  was  drawn  by  Daniell  in  the  end  of 

2  Fortunalely  ibis  choultrie  is  also  one  |  the  last  century,  and  his  drawings  have 
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sized  figures  attached  to  thefn,  and  are  even  more  elaborate  in  their 
details.  In  this  instance  it  will  be  observed  that  the  detached 
bracketing  shaft  at  Ohillambaram  has  become  attached  to  the  square 
central  pier,  and  instead  of  the  light  elegance  that  characterised  that 
example,  has  become  a  solid  pier,  live  or  six  feet  in  depth' — richer  cer¬ 
tainly,  Imt  far  from  being  either  so  elegant  or  appropriate  as  the. 
earlier  example. 

The  view  of  the  interior  (Woodcut  No.  204)  gives  some,  but  only 
a  faint,  idea  of  the  effect.  The  sides  are  now  closed  with  screens,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  good  photographs  :  but  in  effect,  as  in  detail, 
it  is  identical  with,  the  corridors  at  Bamisseram,  where  the  light  is 
abundant. 

As  the  date  of  this  hall  is  perfectly  well  known — it  took  twenty- 
two  years  to  erect  it,  1623  to  1645 — it  becomes  a  fixed  point  iu  our 
ohronolosry  oi  the  style.  We  can,  for  instance,  assert  with  perfect 
certainty  that  the  porch  to  Parvati’s  shrine  at  Chillambaram  (Woodcut 
No.  197)  is  certainly  anterior  to  this,  probably  by  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies,  and,  with  equal  certainty  that  the  corridors  at  Ramisscram  are 
contemporary.  From  the  history  of  the  period  we  learn  that  the 
rajas  of  Banmad  were  at  times  independent,  at  others  at  war  with 
the  Nayaks  :  hut  in  Tirumulla  Nayak’s  time  cither  his  allies  or  depen¬ 
dants  ;  and  the  style  and  design  of  the  two  buildings  are  so  absolutely 
identical  that  they  must  belong  to  the  same  age.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
probable  that  the  king  of  Madura  may  have  assisted  in  the  erection  of 
the  temple.  If  he  had  indeed  been  allowed  any  share  in  making  the 
original  design,  the  temple  would  probably  have  been  a  nobler  build¬ 
ing  than  it  is  ;  for,  though  the  details  are  the  same,  his  three-aisled 
hall  leading  to  the  sanctuary  would  have  been  a  far  grander  feature 
architecturally  than  the  singled-aisled  corridors  that  lead  nowhere. 
The  expense  of  one  of  the  single-aisled  corridors  at  Bamisseram,  700 
ft.  long,  would  have  been  about  tlie  same  as  the  triple-aisled  choultric 
at  Madura,  which  is  half  their  length.  If,  consequently,  the  choultrie 
cost  a  million  sterling — as  is  confidently  asserted — the  temple  must 
have  cost  between  three  and  four  millions ;  and  such  an  estimate 
hardly  seems  excessive  rvlicn  we  consider  the  amount  of  labour  ex¬ 
pended  on  it,  and  that  the  material  in  both  is  the  hardest  granite. 

The  fajade  of  this  hall,  like  that  of  almost  all  the  great  halls  in  the 
south  of  India,  is  adorned  either  with  Tabs — monsters  of  the  lion  typo 
trampling  on  an  elephant — or,  even  more  generally,  by  a  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  warrior  sitting  on  a  rearing  horse,  whose  feet  are  supported 
on  the  shields  of  foot  soldiers,  sometimes  slaying  men,  sometimes 
tigers.  These  groups  are  found  literally  in  hundreds  in  southern  India, 
and,  as  works  exhibiting  difficulties  overcome  by  patient  labour,  they 
arc  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  anything  found  elsewhere.  As 
works  of  art,  they  are  the  most  barbarous,  it  may  be  said  the  most 
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thii.il  those  of  the  interior,  when  the  ornamentation  is  in  better  taste, 
and  generally  quite  sufficiently  rich  for  its  purpose. 

Immediately  in  front  of  his  clmultrie,  Tirumulla  Nayak  commenced 
a  go] mm,  which,  laid  he  lived  to  complete  it,  would  probably  have 
boon  the  iinest  edifice  of  its  class  in  southern  India.  It  measures 
.1 71  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  107  1  ft.  in  depth.  The  entrance 
through  it  is  21  ft.  !)  in.  wide  ;  ami  if  it  lie  true  that  its  gateposts  are, 
(ill  ft.  (Tripe  says  87  ft.)  in  height,  that  would  have  been  the  height 
of  the  opening.2  It  will  tiius  be  seen  tiiat  it  was  designed  on  even  a 
larger  scale  than  that  at  Serntgham.  described  above,  and  it  certainly 
far  surpasses  that  celebrated  edifice  in  the  beauty  of  its  details.  Its 
doorposts  alone,  whether  57  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  height,  are  single  blocks 
of  granite,  carved  with  the  most  exquisite  scroll  patterns  of  elaborate 
foliage,  and  all  the  other  carvings  are  equally  beautiful..  Being  un¬ 
finished,  and  consequently  never  consecrated,  it  has  escaped  whitewash, 
and  aloue,  of  all  the  buildings  of  Madura,  its  beauties  can  still  be 
admired  in  their  original  perfection. 

The  srreat  temple  at  Madura  is  a  larser  and  far  more  important 
building  than  the  choultrie  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  it  has  not  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  to  the  same  extent  that  the  latter  has. 
No  one  has  ever  attempted  to  make  a  plan  of  it,  or  to  describe  it  in 
such  detail  as  would  enable  others  to  understand  its  peculiarities.  It 
possesses,  however,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  first-class  Dravidian 
temple,  and,  as  its  date  is  perfectly  well  known,  it  forms  a  landmark 
of  the  utmost  value  in  enabling  us  to  fix  the  relative  date  of  other 
temples. 

The  sanctuary  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Viswanath.  the  first 
king  of  the  Nayak  dynasty,  A.D.  1520,  which  may  possibly  be  the  case  ; 
but  the  temple  itself  certainly  owes  all  its  magnificence  to  Tirumulla 
Nayak,  A. D.  1G22-1G57,  or  to  his  elder  brother,  Muttu  Virappa,  who 
preceded  him,  and  who  built  a  mantapa,  said  to  be  the  oldest  thing 
now  existing  here.  The  Kalyana  mantapa  is  said  to  have  been  built 
a.d.  1707,  and  the  Tatta  Suddhi  in  1770.  These,  however,  are  insig¬ 
nificant  parts  compared  with  those  which  certainly  owe  their  origin 
to  Tirumulla  Nayak. 

The  temple  itself  is  a  nearly  regular  rectangle,  two  of  its  sides 
measuring  720  ft.  and  729  ft.,  the  other-  two  834  ft.  and  852  ft.  It 
possessed  four  r'opuras  of  the  first  class,  and  five  smaller  ones  ;  a  very 
beautiful  tank,  surrounded  by  arcades :  and  a  hall  of  1000  columns, 
whose  sculptures  surpass  those  of  any  other  hall  of  ’  its  class  I  am 
acquainted  with.  There  is  a  small  sliriue,  dedicated  to  the  goddess 


1  In  the  description  of  Tripe’s  photo-  |  taken  from  Capt.  Lyon’s  description  of 
graph  this  dimension  is  given  as  117  ft.  j  his  photographs  of  the  places.  Ho  do- 

that  follow  regarding  the  temples,  are  !  alone.  y  *  -  1 
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Minakshi,  the  tutelary .  deity  of  the  place,  which  occupies  the  space 
of.  fifteen  columns,  so  the  real  number  is  ouly  D85  ;  but  it  is  not  their 
number  but  their  marvellous  elaboration  that  makes  it  the  wonder  of 
the  place,  and  renders  it,  in  some  respects,  more  remarkable  than  the 
choultrie  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written.  I  do  not 
.foej.  sure  that  this  hall  alone  is  not  a  greater  work  than  the  choultrie  : 
.taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  buildings  of  the  temple,  it  certainly 
forms  a  far  more  imposing  group. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  great  Vaishnava  temple  at  Seringham 
owes  all' its  magnificence  to  buildings  erected  during  the  reign  of  the 
Nayak  dynasty,  whose  second  capital  was  Trichinopoly,  and  where 
they  often  resided.  Within  a  mile,  however,  of  that  much-landed 
temple  is  another,  dedicated  to  Siva,  under  tlic  title  of  Jumbukeswara, 
which,  though  not  so  large  as  that  dedicated  to  Sri  Rangam,  far  sur¬ 
passes  it  in  beauty  as  an  architectural  object.  The  first  gateway  of 
the  outer  enclosure  is  not  large,  but  it  leads  direct  to  the  centre  of  a 
hall  containing  some  400  pillars.  On  the  right  these  open  on  a  tank 
fed  by  a  perpetual  spring,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  place.1 
The  corresponding  space  on  the  left  was  intended  to  be  occupied  by 
the  (WO  columns  requisite  to  make  up  the  1000,  but  this  never  was 
completed.  Between  the  two  gopnras  of  the  second  enclosure  is  a  very 
beautiful  portico  of  cruciform  shape,  leading  to  the  door  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  which,  however,  makes  no  show  externally,  and  access  to  its 
interior  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  profane.2  The  age  of  this  temple  is 
the  same  as  that  of  its  great  rival,  except  that,  being  all  of  one  design, 
it  probably  was  begun  and  completed  at  once,  and  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  parts  and  details  may  be  earlier  than  tbe  great  buildings  of 
Tirmnulla  Kayak.  If  we  assume  A.n.  1G00,  with  a  margin  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  either  way,  we  shall  probably  not  err  much  in  its  date. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  this  temple,  when  1  visited  it,  was 
its, purity.  Neither  whitewash  nor  red  nor  yellow  paint  had  then 
sullied  it,  and  the  time-stain  on  the  warm-coloured  granite  was  all 
that  relieved  its  monotony:  but  it  sufficed,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
contemplate  it  thus  after  some  of  tlie  vulgarities  I  had  seen.  Now 
all  this  is  altered.  Like  the  pagodas  at  Ramisscram,  and  more  so 
those  at  Madura,  barbarous  vulgarity  has  done  its  worst,  and  the 
traveller  iB  ouly  too  fully  justified  in  the  contempt  with  which  he 
speaks  of  these  works  of  a  great  people  which  haw  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  such  unworthy  successors. 
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idea  of  the  arrangement  of  these  edifices,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  built  on  one  plan,  and  at  one  tune,  without  subsequent 
alteration  or  change.  Like  the  little  cell  in  the  Tiruvalur  temple 
(Woodcut  No.  193),  it  has  the  singularity  of  being  a  double  temple, 
the  great  square  being  divided  into  equal  portions,  of  which  one  is 
..dedicated  to  the  god  Siva,  the  other  to  his  consort  Parvati.  The 
..preceding  plan  (Woodcut  No.  205)  represents  one  of  the  halves,  which, 
though  differing  in  arrangement  from  the  other,  is  still  so  like  it  as  to 
make  the  representation  and  description  of  one  sufficient  for  both. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  whole  enclosure  are  508  ft.  by 
75C  ft.,  the  larger  dimension  being  divided  into  two  equal  portions  of 
3T8  ft.  each.  There  are  three  gateways  to  eacli  half,  and  one  in  the 
wall  dividing'the  two  ;  the  principal  gateway  faces  the  entrance  to 
the  temple,  and  the  lateral  ones  are  opposite  each  other.  An  outer 
portico  precedes  the  great  gateway,  leading  internally  to  a  very 
splendid  porch,  which,  before  reaching  the  gateway  of  the  inner 
enclosure,  branches  off  on  the  right  to  the  intermediate  gateway,  and 
on  the  left  to  the  great  ball  of  1000  columns— 10  pillars  in  width  by 
100  in  depth. 

The  inner  enclosure  is  not  concentric  with  the  outer,  and,  as 
usual*  has  only  one  gateway.  The  temple  itself  consists  of  a  cubical 
cell,  surmounted  by  a  vimana  or  spire,  preceded  by  two  porches,  and 
surrounded  by  triple  colonnades.  In  other  parts  of  the  enclosure  are 
smaller  temples,  tanks  of  water,  gardens,  colonnades,  <fcc.,  but  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  various  as  are  generally  found  in  Indian  temples 
of  this  class. 

The  great  1000-pillared  portico  in  the  temple  is  one  of  the  least 
poetic  of  its  class  in  India.  It  consists  of  a  regiment  of  pillars  10 
deep  and  extending  to  100  in  lenath.  without  any  break  or  any  open 
space  or  arrangement.  Such  a  forest  of  pillars  does,  no  doubt,  produce 
a  certain  effect  ;  but  half  that  number,  if  arranged  as  in  some  of  the 
Ohalukyan  or  Jaina  temples,  would  produce  a  far  nobler  impression. 
The  aim  of  the  Dravidians  seems  to  have  been  to  force  admiration  by 
the  mere  exhibition  of  inordinate  patient  toil. 

COMBACONUM. 

If  the  traditions  of  the  natives  could  be  trusted,  Comhacommi — 
one  of  the  old  capitals  of  the  Chola  dynasty — is  one  of  the  places 
where  we  might  hope  to  find  something  very  ancient.  There  are 
fragments  of  older  temples,  indeed,  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  none 
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from  the  second  to  the  third  gopura  in  the  temple  of  Jumbukeswara, 
described  above,  but,  it  anything,  it  is  slightly  more  modern.  There 
is  also  one  fine  gopura  in  the  town,  represented  in  the  last  wood¬ 
cut  (No.  206).  It  is  small,  however,  in  comparison  with  those  wc 
have  just  been  describing,  being  only  84  ft.  across  and  about  180  ft. 
in  height.  Those  of  Seringham  and  Madura  have,  or  were  intended 
to  have,  at  least  double  these  dimensions. 

It  is,  however,  a  richly-ornamented  example  of  its  class,  and  the 
preceding  woodcut  conveys  a  fair  impression  of  the  effect  of  these  build¬ 
ings  generally.  It  is  not  old  enough  to  be  quite  of  the  best  age,  but  it 
is  still  not  so  modern  a,s  to  have  lost  all  the  character  and  expression 
of  the  earlier  examples. 

CoHJEVEitajr. 

Conjeveram  is  another  city  where  tradition  would  lead  us  to 
expect  more  of  antiquity  than  in  almost  any  city  of  the  south.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Adondai,  tlic  illegitimate  son  of  Kolo- 
tnnga  Chola,  in  the  11th  or  12th  century,  and  to  have  succeeded 
Gomliaconum  as  the  capital  of  the  Chola  Mandalam.  Even  before 
this,  however,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Buddhists, 1 
and  tliat  they  were  succeeded  by  Jains.  If  this  is  so,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  neither  of  these  religions  have  left  any  traces  of  then- 
existence  on  the  spot,  and  many  passages  m  the  Mackenzie  MSB. 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  jungle  inhabited  by  savage 
Kurumbars  when  the  Cholas  took  possession  of  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  towns,  Great  and  Little  Oonieveram, 

,  possess  groups  of  temples  as  picturesque  and  nearly  as  wist  as  any 
,  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  great  temple  at  the  first-named  place 
possesses  some  first-class  gopuras,  though  no  commanding  vimana. 
It  has,  too,  a  hall  of  1000  columns,  several  large  and  fine  mantapas, 
large  >tanks  with  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  all  the  requisites  of  a  first- 
class  Dravidian  temple,  but  all  thrown  together  as  if  by  accident.  No 
two  gopuras  are  opposite  one  another,  no  two  walls  parallel,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  right  angle  about  the  place.  AH  this  creates  a  pictnresque- 
ness  of  effect  seldom  surpassed  in  these  temples,  but  deprives  it  of  that 
dignity  we  might  expect  from  such  parts  if  properly  arranged. 

There  may  be  some  part  I  did  not  see2  which  may  be  older,  but 
certainly  none  of  the  principal  buildings  are  so  old  as  ParvatiV  shrine 
at  Clullapibaram,  but  all  seem  equally  to  be  anterior  to  the  great, 
building  epoch  of  the  Nayuk  dynasty.  They  probably  are  the  last 
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efforts  of  the  (Violas  ;  hut  here,  again,  whitewash  and  red  pint  hare 
done  so  nineli  to  ohliterate  the  record,  tlmt  it  is  not  safe  to  dogmatise 
regarding  the  age  of  any  buildings  in  either  of  the  two  Conjevcrams. 

VULLOKH  AND  PbHOOI!. 

Although  the  temples  at  Vellore  and  at  Peroor,  near  Ooimlmtort, 
can  only  rank  among  the  second  class  as  regards  size,  they  possess  , 
porticos  of  extreme  interest  to  architectural  history,  and  are  con¬ 
sequently  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  been  bestowed  npon  them. 
That  at  Vellore,  however,  is  unfortunately  situated  in  the  fort  occupied 
by  the  British,  and  has  consequently  been  utilised  as  a  store.  .Walls 
have  been  built  between  its  piers,  and  whitewash  and  fittings  have 
reduced  it  to  that  condition  which  wc  think  appropriate  for  the 
noblest  works  of  art  in  India.  Enough,  however,  still  remains  to 
enable  ns  to  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  as  .  well  as  one  of 
the  oldest  porches  or  mantapas  in  the  south.  As  will  he  seen  from 
the  woodcut  (No.  207),  the  Yalis  and  rearing  horsemen  are  clearly 
and  sharply  cut,  and  far  from  being  so  extravagant  as  they  sometimes 
are.  The  great  cornice  too,  with  its  double  flexures  and  its  little 
trellioe-work  of  supports,  is  not  only  very  elegant  in  form,  but  one  of 
those  marvels  of  patient  industry,  such  as  are  to  he  found  hardly 
anywhere  else.  There  are  many  such  cornices,  however,  in  the  south  : 
one  at  Avadca  Covill  is  deeper  and  more  elaborate  than  even  this  one. 
The  outer  facing  there  is  said  to  be  only  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  its  network  of  supports  is  more  elaborate  and  more  delicate 
than  those  at  Vellore,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  either 
was  ever  executed  in  so  hard  a  material.  The  traditions  of  the  place 
assign  the  erection  of  the  Vellore  porch  to  the  year  1 350,  and  though 
this  is  perhaps  being  too  precise,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  bracket  shafts  (Woodcut  No.  208)  are  similar  hut  oven  more 
elegant  than  those  in  Parvati’s  porch  at  Ohillnmbaram  ;  but  they 
are — some  of  them  at  least — attached  to  the  pier  hv  very  elegant, 
open-work,  such  as  is  found  in  Pratnpa  Rndra’s  temple  at  Worangul 
(Wooclcut  No.  217)  or  in  the  windows  at  Hullalud.  As  both  these 
examples  arc  earlier  than  1300,  it  might  seem  that  this  one  was 
so  also,  but  it  is  difficult  to  feci  certain  when  comparing  buildings  so 
distant  in  locality,  and  belonging  to  different  styles  of  art.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  between  1300  and  3100 
will  be  found  the  true  date  of  this  porch. 

The  date  of  the  porch  at  Peroor  is  ascertained  within  narrow 
limits  by  the  figure  of  a  Sepoy  loading  a  musket  being  carved  on  the 
base  of  one  of  its  pillars,  and  his  costume  and  the  shape  of  .his  arm 
are  exactly  those  we  find  m  contemporary  pictures  of  the  wars  of 
Aurungzebc,  or  the  early  Mahrattas,  m  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
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'  temple  architecture  is  included.  There  are  rock-cut  examples  before 
the  first  date,  and  some  structural  buildings  111  Dharwar  on  a  smaller 
scale,  which  are  older,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  nine-tenths,  at  least,  or 
more,  of  those  which  are  found  south  of  the  Tougabhadra,  were  erected 
between  these  dates. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that,  before  the  first  of  these 
dates,  there  were  not  structural  temples  m  the  south  of  India.  So 
far  from  this  beii  :ig  the  case,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  during  the 
six  or  seven  centuries  that  clasped  between  the  carving  of  the  rocks 
at  Mahavellipore  and  the  erection  of  the  Vellore  pagoda,  numerous 
buildings  must  have  been  erected  in  order  that  a  style  should  be 
elaborated  and  so  fixed  that  it  should  endure  for  five  centuries  after¬ 
wards,  with  so  little  change,  and  with  only  that  degradation  in  detail, 
which  is  the  fatal  characteristic  of  art  in  India. 

It  seems  impossible  that  the  horsemen,  the  Yalis,  and  above  all, 
the  great  cornice  of  double  curvature,  shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  207), 
could  have  been  brought  to  these  fixed  forms  without  long  experience, 
and  the  difficulty  is  to  understand  how  they  could  ever  have  been 
elaborated  in  stone  at  all,  as  they  are  so  unlike  lithic  forms  found 
anywhere  else  ;  yet  they  are  not  wooden,  nor  is  there  any  trace  in 
them  “of  any  of  their  details  being  derived  from  wooden  architecture, 
as  is  so  evidently  the  case  with  the  Buddhist  architecture  of  the 
north.  The  one  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  they  are  derived 
from  terra-cotta  forms.  Frequently,  at  the  present  day,  figures  of 
men  on  horseback  larger  than  life,  or  of  giants  on  foot,  are  seen  near 
the  village  temples  made  of  pottery,  their  hollow  forms  of  burnt  clay, 
and  so  burnt  as  to  form  a  perfect  terra-cotta  substance.  Most  of  the 
figures  also  on  the  gopuras  are  not  in  plaster  as  is  generally  said, 
but  are  also  formed  of  clay  burnt.  The  art  has  certainly  been  long 
practised  in  the  south,  and  if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  it  was  used 
for  many  ornamental  purposes  before  wood  or  stone,  it  will  account, 
for  much  that  is  otherwise  unintelligible  in  the  arts  of  the  south. 

VlJATANAGAR. 

The  dates  just  quoted  will  no  doubt  sound  strange  and  prosaic  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  childish  exaggerations  of  the 
Brahmans  in  speaking  of  the  age  of  their  temples.  Them  is,  however, 
luckily  a  test  besides  the  evidence  above  quoted,  which,  if  it  could 
be  perfectly  applied,  would  settle  the  question  at  once. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  century  the  Mahomcdans  from 
Delhi  first  made  their  power  seriously  felt  in  the  south,  tin  y  si  nick 
down  the  kingdom  of  the  lloisula  liellalas  in  1310,  and  destroyed 
their  capital  of  llallabid  ;  and  in  1322  Worangnl,  which  had  been 
previously  attacked,  was  finally  destroyed,  ami  it  is  sa^Jbcy  then 
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carried  their  victorious  amis  as  fur  as  Rafmiad.  The  Mahomedans 
did  not,  however,  at  that  time  make  any  permanent  settlement  in  the 
south,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  Hindus  were  able 
to  recover  from  the  panic,  Bukkn  and  Harihara,  princes  it  is  said  of 
the  deposed  house  of  IVorangul,  gathered  around  them  the,  remnants 
of  the  destroyed  states,  and  founded  a  new  state  in  the  town  of 
Vijayanagar  on  the  Tongabbadra.  An  earlier  city  it  is  said  had  been 
founded  there  in  113  8,  by  a  Vijaya  Raya],  but  only  as  a  dependency  of 
the  Mysore  Raj,  and  there  is  consequently  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  belong  to  that  period,  nor  indeed  till 
the  new  dynasty  founded  by  Bnkka  had  consolidated  its  power,  which 
was  certainly  not  Wore  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century. 

The  city  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Mahomedans  in  15G5,  but 
during  the  two  previous  centuries  it  maintained  a  gallant  struggle 
against  the  Bahmuny  and  Adil  Shahi  dynasties  of  Kalburgah  and 
Bijapnr,  and  was  in  fact  the  barrier  that  prevented  the  Moslems  from 
talcing  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin. 

Its  time  of  greatest  prosperity  was  between  the  accession  of 
Krishna  Dcva,  1508,  and  the  death  of  Achutya  Rayal,  1542,  and  it  is 
to  their  reigns  that  the  finest  monuments  in  the  city  must  be  ascribed. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  city  in  all  India  in  which  ruins  esist  in 
such  profusion  or  in  such  variety  as  in  Vijayanagar,  and  as  they 
are  all  certainly  comprised  within  the  century' and  a  half,  or  at  the 
utmost  the  two  centuries,  that  preceded  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
their  analogies  afford  us  dates  that  hardly  admit  of  dispute. 

Among  those  in  the  city  the  most  remarkable  is  that  dedicated 
to  Vitoba,  a  local  manifestation  of  Vishnu.  It  was  erected  by  Achutya 
Rayal,  A.n.  1529-1542,  and  never  was  finished  ;  and  if  it  were  not  that 
no  successor  ever  cares  in  India  to  complete  the  works  begun  by  his 
predecessor,  we  might  fancy  the  works  were  interrupted  by  the  siege. 
The  principal  part  of  the  temple  consists  of  a  porch,  represented  m 
the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  210).  It  is  wholly  in  granite,  and  carved 
■  with  a  boldness  and  expression  of  power  nowhere  surpassed  in  the 
buildings  of  its  class.1  As  will  be  observed,  it  has  all  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  Dravidian  style  :  the  bold  cornice  of  double  flexure, 
the  detached  shafts,  the  Yalis,  the  richly-carved  stylobate,  &c.  But 
what  interests  us  most  here  is  that  it  forms  an  exact  half-way  house  in 
style  between  such  porches  as  those  at  Vellore  and  Chidambaram,  and 
that  of  Tirumulla  Nayak  at  Madura.  The  bracket  shafts  are  detached 
here,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  mere  ornaments,  and  have  lost  their 
meaning.  The  cornice  is  as  bold  as  any,  but  has  lost  its  characteristic 


1  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  dimensions  and  make  even  a  sketch  plan 
even  approximately  its  dimensions.  Him-  seems  beyond  the  educational  capacity 
deeds  visit^^giany  have  photographed,  of  our  countrymen. 


I  Hitter  1, lisle,  limn  anything  else  in  this  style  (Woodcuts  Nos.  211,  212). 
It  is  dillicult  ol'  course  to  institute  a  comparison  between  these 
gopnias  mid  such  works  as  Tirumulla  Nayak’s  choultrfe,  or  the  corridors 
iit  Ramisseram ;  tliey  are  so  different  that  there  is  no  common  basis 
of  comparison  but  the  vulgar  one  of  cost  ;  but  if  compared  with 
Hullahid  or  Bailhir,  those  Tarputry  gopuras  stand  that  test  better 
than  any  other  works  of  the  Yijayanagar  Rajas.  They  are  inferior,  hut 
not  so  much  so  as  one  would  expect  from  the  two  centuries  of  decadence 
that  elapsed  between  them,  and  they  certainly  show  a  marked  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  great  unfinished  gopura  of  Tirumulla  Nayak,  which  was 
commenced,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one  century  afterwards. 

About  fifty  miles  still  further  east,  at  a  place  called  Diggu  Hublum, 
there  is  a  large  unfinished  mantapa,  in  plan  and  design  very  like  that 
of  the  temple  of  Yitoba  at  Vijayanagar,  but  its  style  and  details  are  so 
much  more  like  those  of  the  Nayaks,  that  it  must  be  at  least  a  century 
more  modern,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  erected  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  that  capital  in  a.d.  1505.  The  dynasty,  however,  continued 
to  exist  for  one  or  two  centuries  after  that  time,  till  the  country  was 
finally  conquered  by  Tipu  Sultan.  It  must  have  been  by  one  of  the 
expatriated  rapis  that  this  temple  was  erected,  hut  by  whom  even 
tradition  is  silent.  Whoever  may  have  built  it,  it  is  a  fine  bold  speci¬ 
men  of  architecture,  and  if  the  history  of  the  art  in  the  south  of  India 
is  ever  seriously  taken  up,  it  will  worthily  take  a  place  in  the  series  as 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  age,  wanting  the  delicacy  and  elegance 
of  the  earlier  examples,  but  full  of  character  and  merit.1 


Conclusion. 

The  buildings  mentioned,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  described,  in 
the  preceding  pages  are  in  number  rather  more  than  one-third  of 
the  great  Dravidian  temples  known  to  exist  in  the  province.  In  im¬ 
portance  and  extent'  they  certainly  are,  however,  more'  than  one- 


half.  Of  the  remainder,  none 


1  When  I  was  in  Madras,  and  indeed 
up  to  the  present  year,  the  temple  on  the 
hill  of  Tripoli}'  or  Tirupetty  was  reputed 
to  be  the  richest,  the  most  magnificent, 
as  it  was  certainly  the  most  sacred  of 
all  those  in  the  Presidency.  So  sacred, 
indeed,  was  it,  that  no  unbelieving 
foreigner  had  ever  been  allowed  to  climb 
the  holy  hill  (2500  ft.  high)  or  profane 
its  sacred  precincts.  In  1870,  a  party  of 
pol  ice  forced  their  way  in,  in  pursuit  of  a 
murderer  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 
and  a  Mr.  dribble,  who  accompanied  ( 


vimanas,  like  that  of  Taujoro, 


them,  published  this  year  (1875)  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  they  saw  in  the  *  Calcutta 

of  the  illusions  of  my  youth  destroyed.” 
The  tc-mplc  is  neither  remarkable  for  its 
size  nor  its  magnificence.  In  these  re- 

eringham.  aud  many  others;  and  what- 
yer  may  be  done  with  its  immense  re- 
enues,  they  certainly  are  not  applied  to 
ts  adornment.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
Dravidian  temple  of  the  second  classjbut 
in  a  sad  state  ol  dilapidation  anddisrepair. 
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nor  corridors,  like  those  of  Raimsseram  ;  but  several  have  gopuras 
quite  equal  to  or  exceeding  those  mentioned  above,  and  many  have 
mantapas  of  great  beauty  and  extent.  Several — such  as  Avadea 
Covill,  Veenngepuram,  Taramungulam.  and  others — possess  features 
unsurpassed  by  any  m  the  south,  especially  the  first-named,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  its  class, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest.  It  would,  however,  be  only  tedious  to- 
attempt  to  describe  them  without  plans  to  refer  to,  or  more  extensive 
illustrations  than  are  compatible  with  a  work  of  this  class.  They 
are,  however,  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  been  paid  to  them, 
and  of  more  complete  illustration  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  Taken  altosrethcr.  they  certainly  do  form  as  extensive, 
and  in  some  respects  as  remarkable,  a  group  of  buildings  as  are 
to  be  found  in  provinces  of  similar  extent  in  any  part  of  the 
world — Egypt,  perhaps,  alone  excepted  ;  but  they  equal  even  the 
Egyptian  in  extent,  and  though  at  first  sight  so  different,  in  some 
respects  present  similarities  which  are  startling.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enumerate  the  whole,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  gopuras. 
both  in  form  and  purpose,  resemble  the  pylons  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  The  courts  with  pillars  and  cloisters  are  common  to  both, 
and  very  similar  in  arrangement  and  extent.  The  great  mantapas 
and  halls  of  1000  columns  reproduce  the  hypostyle  halls,  both  in 
purpose  and  effect,  with  almost  minute  accuracy.  The  absence  of  any 
central  tower  or  vimana  over  the  sanctuary  is  universal  in  Egypt, 
and  only  conspicuously  violated  in  one  instance  in  India.  Their  mode 
of  aggregation,  and  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  them  for 
labour’s  sake,  is  only  too  characteristic  of  both  styles.  There  are. 
besides,  many  similarities  that  will  occur  to  any  one  familiar  with 
both  styles. 

Is  all  this  accidental  ?  It  seems  strange  that  so  many  coincidences 
should  be  fortuitous,  but,  so  far  as  history  affords  us  any  information, 
or  as  any  direct  communication  can  be  traced,  wc  must  for  the  present 
answer  that  it  is  so.  The  interval  of  time  is  so  great,  and  the  mode  in 
which  we  fancy  we  can  trace  the  native  growth  of  most  of  the  features 
in  India  seem  to  negative  the  idea  of  an  importation  ;  but  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India  in  remote  ages,  and 
seed  may  then  have  been  sown  which  fructified  long  afterwards. 

If  we  were  to  trust,  however,  to  either  tradition  or  to  mytho¬ 
logical  or  ethnological  coincidences,  it  is  rather  to  Babylonia  than 
to  Egypt  that  we  should  look  for  the  iiinniahiitn  of  what  are  found 
in  southern  India.  'But  here  the  architectural  argument  is  far  from 
having  the  same  distinctness  ;  ami,  in  fact,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
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Although,  like  all  nations  of  Turanian  race,  the  Dravidians  were 
extensive  and  enthusiastic  builders,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  till 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Maliomedans  all  their  efforts  in  this 
direction  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  No 
trace  of  any  civil  or  municipal  building  is  to  be  found  anywhere, 
though  from  the  stage  of  civilization  that  they  had  attained  it  might 
be  expected  that  such  must  have  existed.  What  is,  however,  even 
more  remarkable  is,  that  kingdoms  always  at  war  with  -one  anofher, 
and  contending  for  supremacy  within  a  limited  area,  might  have  been 
expected  to  develop  some  sort  of  military  architecture.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  now  known,  no  castle  or  fortification  of  any  sort  dates 
from  the  Pandya,  Chera,  or  Chola  days.  What  is  still  more  singular 
in  a  people  of  Turanian  blood  is,  that  they  have  no  tombs.  They 
seem  always  to  have  burnt  their  dead,  and  never  to  have  collected 
their  ashes  or  raised  any  mounds  or  memorials  to  their  departed 
friends  or  great  men.  There  are,  it  is  true,  numberless  “  Rude  stone 
monuments”  all  over  the  south  of  India,  but,  till  they  are  more 
thoroughly  investigated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  belong 
to  the  Dravidians  when  in  a  lower  stage  of  civilization  than  when 
they  became  temple  builders,  or  whether  they  belong  to  other  under¬ 
lying  races  who  still  exist,  in  scattered  fragments,  all  over  the  south 
of  India,  in  a  state  bordering  on  that  of  savages.1  Whoever  these 
Dolmens  or  stone  circles  may  have  belonged  to,  we  know,  at  least, 
that  they  never  were  developed  into  architectural  objects,  such  as  would 
bring  them  withiu  the  scope  of  this  work.  No  Dravidian  tomb  or 
cenotaph  is  known  to  exist  anywhere. 

When,  however,  the  Dravidians  came  in  contact  with  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  this  state  of  affairs  was  entirely  altered,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as 
civil  buildings  were  concerned.  The  palaces,  the  kutcherries,  the 


1  What  X  know  on  this  subject  I  have  already  said  in  my  work  on  '  Rude  Stow 
Monuments/  p.  455,  et  t>eqq. 
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elephant-stables,  and  the  dependencies  of  the  abodes  of  the  rajas  at 
VijayaUagar  and  Mddura,  rival  in  extent  and  in  splendour  the  temples 
themselves,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  the  Mahomedan 
palaces  of  Bijapur  or  Bidar. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  these  civil  buildings 
is*  that  they  are  all  in  a  new  and  different  style  of  architecture  from 
•  that  employed  in  the  temples,  and  the  distinction  between  the  civil 
and  religious  art  is  kept  up  to  the  present  day.  The  civil  buildings 
are  all  in  what'  we  would  call  a  pointed-arched  Moorish  style — pic¬ 
turesque  in  effect,  if  not  always  in  the  best  taste,  and  using  the  aiydi 
everywhere  and  for  every  purpose.  In  the  temples  the  arch  is  never 
used  as  an  architectural  feature.  In  some  places,  m  modern  times, 
when  they  wanted  a  larger  internal  space  than  could  be  obtained 
by  bracketing  without  great  expense,  a  brick  vault  was  introduced, 
— it  may  be  said  surreptitiously — for  it  is  always  concealed.  Even 
.  now,  in  building  gopuras,  they  employ  wooden  beams,  supported  bv 
pillars,  as  lintels,  to  cover  the  central  openings  in  the  upper  pyra¬ 
midal  part,  and  this  having  decayed,  many  of  the  most  modern 
exhibit  symptoms  of  decay  which  are  not  observable  in  the  older 
examples,  where  a  stone  lintel  always  was  employed.  But  it  is  not 
only*  in  construction  that  the  Dravidians  adhere  to  their  old  forms 
in  temples.  There  are,  especially,  some  gopuras  erected  within  the 
limits  of  this  century,  and  erecting  even  now,  which  it  requires  a 
practised  eye  to  distinguish  from  older  examples  ;  but  with  the  civil 
buildings  the  case  is  quite  different.  It  is  not,  indeed,  clear  how 
a  convenient  palace  could  be  erected  ill  the  trabeate  style  of  the 
temples,  unless,  indeed,  wood  was  very  extensively  employed,  both  in 
the  supports  and  the  roofs.  My  conviction  is,  that  this  really  was 
the  case,  and  its  being  so,  to  a  great  extent,  at  least,  accounts  for 
their  disappearance. 

^  The  principal  apartments  in  the  palace  at  Madura  are  situated 
round  a  courtyard  which  measures  244  ft.  east  and  west  by  142  ft. 
north  and  south,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  arcades  of  very  great 
beauty.  The  pillars  which  support  the  arches  arc  of  stone,  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  arc  joined  by  foliated  brick  arcades  of  great  elegance 
of  design.  The  whole  of  the  ornamentation  is  worked  out  in  the 
exquisitely  fine  stucco  called  “chunan,”  or  shell  lime,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Madras  Presidency.1  On  one  side  of  the 
court  stands  the  Swerga  Yilasam,  or  Celestial  Pavilion,  formerly 
the  Uirone-roorn  of  the  palace,  now  used  by  the  High  Court  of 


1  Some  money  war 
during  Lord  Napier 
the  repairs  of  this  c 
tenances,  but  it  wi 


lieve,  expended 


rite  beyond  the 
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Moslem  influence.  Practically  the  palace  consists  of  a  number  of 
detached  pavilions,  baths,  liareems,  and  other  buildings,  that  may 
have  been  joined  by  wooden  arcades.  They  certainly  were  situated 
in  gardens,  and  may  consequently  have  had  a  unity  we  miss  in  their 
present  state  of  desolation.  One  of  these  pavilions  is  represented  in 
the  preceding  woodcut  (No.  215).  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  pic¬ 
turesque  mixed  style  which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  the  Saracenic 
•and  Hindu  styles. 

Even  this  mixed  style,  however,'  died  out  wherever  the  Europeans 
settled,  or  their  influence  extended.  The  modern  palaces  of  the 
Nawabs  of  the  Carnatic,  of  the  Rajas  of  Eamnad  or  Travancore,  are 
all  in  the  bastard  Italian  style,  adopted  by  the  Nawabs  of  Lucknow 
and  the  Balms  of  Calcutta.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
buildings  are  imposing  from  their  mass,  and  picturesque  from  their 
variety  of  outline,  but  the  details  are  always  detestable,  first  from 
beiug  bad  copies  of  a  style  that  was  not  understood  or  appreciated, 
but  also  generally  from  their  being  unsuited  for  the  use  to  which 
they  were  applied.  To  these  defects  it  must  be  added,  that  the  whole 
style  is  generally  characterised  by  a  vulgarity  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  in  a  people  who  have  generally  shown  themselves  capable  of  so 

In  some  parts  of  the  north  of  India  matters  have  not  sunk  so  low 
as  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  in  the  south  civil  architecture  as  a 
fine  art  is  quite  extinct,  and  though  sacred  architecture  still  survives 
in  a  certain  queer,  quaint  form  of  temple-building,  it  is  of  so  low  a 
type  that  it  would  hardly  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  it,  too,  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  curtain  dropped  over  the  graves  of  both,  as  they  are 
arts  that  practically  have  become  extinct. 
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Temple  at  TJuc.liroymlly  —  Klrti  Stambha  at  Worangul —  Temples  at  Ponmatlipn 
and  Dftillur — Tile  Kait  Iswaia  at  HullaMd — Temple  at  Hullabiil. 


Or  the  three  styles  into  which  Hindu  architecture  naturally  divides 
itself,  the  Clialukyan  is  neither  the  least  extensive  nor  the  least  ‘beau¬ 
tiful,  hut  it  certainly  is  the  least  known.  The  very  name  of  the 
people  was  hardly  recognised  by  early  writers  on  Indian  subjects, 
and  the  first  clear  ideas  regarding  them  were  put  forward,  in  182C, 
in  a  paper  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the*  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.’  To  this  he  added  another  paper,  in 
the  twentieth  volume  of  the  ‘  Madras  Journal :  ’  and  since  then 
numerous  inscriptions  of  this  dynasty  and  of  its  allied  families  have 
been  found,  and  translated  by  General  Le  Grand,  Jacob  and'  others,  in 
the  ‘  Bombay  Journal,’  and  by  Professor  Dowson  in  the  *  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ’  here.1 

From  all  this  we  gather  that  early  in  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era  3  this  family  rose  into  importance  at  Ralyan— in  what  is  now  the 
Nizam’s  territory — and  spread  eastward  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kistnah  and 
Godavcry.  They .  extended,  in  fact,  from  shore  to  shore,  right  across 
the  peninsula,  and  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
now  known  as  Mysore,  aucl  northward  extended  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Dowhitabad.  „ 


>  Yol.  i.  (N.S.)  p.  247,  el  seqq.  |  wrong  about  it,  but,  bow  the  error  arose 

3  Professor  Eggeling  tells  me  he  has  is  not  yet  clear.  It  seems  at  least  a 
great  reason  for  suspecting  the  date  411  j  century  too  early.  See  the  ‘Journal  of 
for  Palakesi  I.  (‘Journal  of  the  Royal  j  the.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  iwp.  12; 
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Beyond  this,  they  seem  to  have  been  closely  allied  with  the 
Ballabhi  dynasty  of  Gujerat,  and  afterwards  to  be  the  parent  stems 
from  which  the  Hoisala  Bellalas  of  Dwarasamndra  took  their  rise. 

Their  affiliations  and  descents  are  more  easily  traced  than  their 
origin.  Jaya  Singa,  the  founder  of  the  Kalyan  dynasty  (a.d.  500  ? ), 
.claims  to  be  of  the  Solar  race  of  .Rajputs,  and  descended  from  kings 
^reigning  in  Ayodliya  1000  years  (fifty-nine  generations)  before  his 
time.  This,  however,  seems  as  likely  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
origin  of  their  religion  as  of  their  race  ;  for,  though  we  are  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  prove  it,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Chalukyas  were 
originally  Jains.  At  all  events,  it  seems  clear  that  the  extension  of 
the  Jaina  religion  is  nearly  conterminous  with  that  of  Chalukyan 
sway,  and  the  time  at  which  the  religion  spread  over  India  was  also 
coincident  with  their  rise  and  fall. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  Chalukyas 
were  either  the  revivors  of  the  Jaina  faith  or  even  its  principal 
propagators  :  but,  during  the  early  part  of  their  history,  this  form 
of  faith  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  more  orthodox  religions 
as  practised  by  them,  and  prevails  to  the  present  day,  in  the  countries 
where  they  ruled.  The  style  of  architecture  which  they  invented 
when?  Jai,ps  was,  it  is  true,  practised  afterwards  by  them  both  as 
Vaishnavas  aud  Saivas  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
earlier  form  of  faith. 

Like  all  dynasties  of  Central  and  Northern  India,  the  Chalukyas 
suffered  eclipse  in  the  dark  ages  that  intervened  between  a.d.  750  and 
050  ; 1  and  the  difficulty  is  to  know  whether  we  have  any  temples  in 
their  style  before  that  period.  Those  at  Aiwulli  and  Purndknl  de¬ 
scribed  above  (Woodcuts  Nos.  121  and  189),  belong  to  their  age,  and 
may  have  been  erected  by  early  kings  of  this  race  ;  hut  they  do  not 
'belong  to  their  style.  Their  sikras,  or  towers,  either  show  the  cur¬ 
vilinear  outline  of  the  northern  style,  or  the  storeyed  pyramids  of 
the  Dravidians.  It  is  as  if  this  intrusive  race  adopted  hesitatingly 
the  styles  of  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  that  it  was  not 
till  they  had  consolidated  their  power,  and  developed  jieculiar  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  own,  that  they  expressed  them  in  the  style  in 
which  their  name  has  been  affixed. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  materials  exist  for  settling 
these  and  all  other  cpiestions  connected  with  this  style :  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  if  it  is  sc,  they  exist  in  the  Nizam’s  territory,  and  Hint 
is  tvrra  iuenfirtita  to  us  in  so  far  as  architecture  is  concerned.  No 
one  has  yet  passed  through  it  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  art.  or 
was  even  aware  that  any  interest  attached  to  the  forms  or  age  of  the 
buildings.  Jt  thus  happens  that,  hut  for  a  few  stray  photographs,  ii 
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must  have  been  passed  over  as  a  style  less  known,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  than  that  of  almost  any  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
The  rulers  of  the  Hydrabad  territory  being  bigoted  Mahomedans,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  great  destruction  of  native  temples  may  have  taken 
place  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  our  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  the  in¬ 
difference  and  apathy  to  such  matters  in  those  who  rale  the  rulers,, 
and  who,  if  they  chose,  could  clear  up  the  whole  mystery  in  a  few 
months  or  years,  and  with  little  expense  to  themselves,  beyond 
expressing  a  wish  that  it  should  be  done. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  remains  have  perished.  The  line  of 
Mahomedan  capitals — Bijapur,  ICalbnrgah,  Bidar,  and  Hydrabad — 
which  have  long  occupied  the  native  country  of  -  the  Chalukvas,  is 
painfully  suggestive  of  the  destruction  of  Hindu  temples  ;  but  still 
the  wealth  of  remains  that  exists  in  Dharwar  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  the  Berars  on  the  north  of  the  Nizam’s  territories,  is  bo  great  that 
all  certainly  cannot  have  perished,  and  many  will  probably  be  found 
to  solve  the  historical  enigmas,  though  they  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
restore  the  style  in  its  integrity. 

Whether  Kalyani  itself  has  escaped  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  a 
list  of  remains  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  prepared  by  Mr.  Burgess, 
dated  1873,  there  are  the  following  entries: — “Three  mjjes  to  the 
south-east  of  town,  some  fine  temples  and  other  ruins ;  ”  and  further 
on,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Bhau  Baji,  it  is  stated,  “has  extensive 
ruins  for  miles  around.  There  are  caves  in  the  hills,  called  Ilazar 
Khotri,  or  Thousand  Chambers.  Pir  Padshah  Musjid  is  probably 
part  of  a  Hindu  temple.”  If  this  is  so,  the  history  of  the  style  is 
probably  all  there,  and  only  awaits  the  advent  of  some  one  capable  of 
reading  it. 

The  simplest  and  most  typical  example  of  the  style  that  I  know, 
and  the  one,  consequently,  which  will  servo  best  to  explain  its  pecu¬ 
liarities,  is  at  a  place  called  Buchropully,  not  far  from  Hydrabad. 
It  probably  is  also  one  of  the  oldest,  and  may  even  date  before  the 
cataclysm ;  but  this  is  only  a  guess.  I  have  no  such  real  knowledge 
of  the  early  form  of  the  style  as  would  enable  me  to  feel  sure  on  such 
a  subject.  As  will  be  observed,  the  temple  itself  is  polygonal,  or 
star-shaped,  of  twenty-four  sides  (Woodcut  No.  21 G).  These,  however, 
are  not  obtained,  as  in  the  northern  style,  by  increments  added  flatly 
,to  a  square,  as  wilh  be  explained  hereafter,  but  .are  points  touching  a 
circle,  in  this  instance  apparently  right  angles,  but  afterwards  were 
either  more  acute  or  flatter  than  a  right  angle.  There  are  four 
principal  faces,  however,  larger  than  the  others  :•  three  occupied  by 
niches,  the  fourth  by  the  entrance.  The  roof  is  in  steps,  and  with  a 
flat  hand  on  each  face  in  continuation  of  the  larger  face  below.  The 
summit  ornament  is  a  flower  or  vase,  m  tins  instance  apparently 
incomplete.  The  porch  is  simple,  consisting  only  of  sixteen  pillars. 
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most  of  these  late  temples,  this  one  was  never  finished.  It  was  too 
extensive  fot  one  king's  reign,  even  for  one  so  powerful  as  he  was 
who  undertook  it,  and  before  it  was  heartily  taken  up  again  the 
I  Mahoinedans  were  upon  them  (in  a.d.  1300),  and  there  was  an  end  of 
|  Hindu  greatness  and  of  Hindu  art. 

•Some  of  its  details,  however,  arc  of  great  beauty,  especially 
,  the  entrances,  which  are  objects  on  which  the  architects  generally 
lavished  their  utmost  skill.  The  preceding  woodcut  (No.  217)  will 
explain  the  form  of  those  of  the  groat  temple,  as  well  as  the  general 
ordinances  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  portico.  Nothing  in  Hindu  art 
is  more  pleasing  than  the  pierced  slabs  which  the  Chalukyas  used 
for  windows.  They  are  not,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  used — certainly, 
not  extensively — in  any  other  style,  but  as  used  by  them  are  highly 
ornamental  and  appropriate,  both  externally  and  internally. 

The  pillars,  too,  are  rich,  without  being  overdone  ;  and  as  it  is 
only  in  pairs  that  they  are  of  the  same  design,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  singularly  varied,  hut  at  the  same  time  pleasing  and  elegant. 

There  are  at  Hammoneondah  or  Worangul  a  great  number  of 
smaller  temples  and  shrines,  in  the  same  style  as  the  great  temple, 
and,  like  it,  apparently  all  dedicated  to  Siva,  from  the  constant 
presdhee  of  his  hull  everywhere.  Most  are  ruined  ;  lint  whether  this 
is  owing  to  Moslem  bigotry  or  faulty  construction,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Judging  from  appearances,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  latter 
was  the  true  cause.  -  The  mode  of  building  is  without  mortar,  and 
the  joints  are  by  no  means  well  fitted.  The  style  is  also  remarkably 
free  from  figure-sculpture,  which  is  generally  the  thing  that  most 
easily  excites  the  iconoclastic  feelings  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet. 

In  Worangul  there  are  four  Kirti  Stamblias,  as  they  are  called, 
facing  gne  another,  as  if  they  formed  the  entrances  to  a  square 
enclosure  (Woodcut  No.  218).  No  wall  is  there,  however,  nor  is 
there  anything  inside  ;  so  the  object  of  their  erection  is  by  no  means 
apparent.  They  were  set  up  by  the  same  Pratapa  Rudra  who  built  the 
great  temple  in  the  old  capital,  and  built  several  others  in  this  new 
city.  It  cannot  he  said  they  are  particularly  elegant  specimens  of 
art.  Their  main  interest  lies  in  their  being  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  four  gateways  at  Sanehi  (Woodcut  No.  33),  and  they  may  lane 
been  erected  to  replace  some  wooden  or  frailer  Structure  which  had 
fallen  into  decay.  ‘Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  they  are  curious  as 
exemplifying  how,  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  or  thereabouts, 

become  as  essentially  litliie  as  these,  hut  still  betray  its  origin  as 
clearly  as  they  do;  for  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  any  such  form 

that  only. 
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and  the  building  of  the  great  temple  stopped  by  the  Mahomodau 
invasion  in  a.d.  1310-1311. 1 

Even  in  this  short  series  we  see  evidence  of  that  downward 
progress  of  art,  especially  in  sculpture,  which  is  everywhere  tiro 
characteristic  of  Hindu  art.  Though  the  design  is  the  grandest,  the 
■sculpture  and  details  of  Hullalnd  are  inferior  to  those  of  Baillur,  and 
, Somnathpur  seems  superior  to  both.  We  consequently  long  to  trace 
back  the  history  of  the  style  to  some  more  distant  date,  when  we 
might  find  it  emerging  in  purity  and  elegance  from  some  unknown 
prototype.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  do  this. 
We  are  obliged  to  leap  over  the  .dark  ages  to  the  caves  and  temples 
of  Badami  and  Aiwulli,  and  have  no  intermediate  examples  to  connect 
the  two.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  do  exist,  and  will  be 
found  when  looked  for.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  can  only  assume 
that  the  star-like  plans  and  peculiar  details  of  the  style  were  elaborated 
between  the  6th  and  the  10th  centuries  in  Central  and  Western  India, 
but  where  and  by  whom  remains  still  to  be  discovered. 

Like  the  great  temple  at  Hammoncondah,  that  at  Somnathpur  is 
triple,  the  cells,  with  their  sikras,  being  attached  to  a  square  pillared 
hall,  to  the  fourth  side  of  which  a  portico  is  attached,  in  this  in¬ 
stant*  of  very  moderate  dimensions.2  The  whole  stands  in  a  square 
cloistered  court,  and  has  the  usual  accompaniments  of  entrance- 
porches,  stainbhas,  &c. 

The  following  illustration  (No.  219)  will  give  an  idea — an 
imperfect  one,  it  must  be  confessed — of  the  elegance  of  outline  and 
marvellous  elaboration  of  detail  that  characterises  these  shrines. 
Judging  from  the  figure  of  a  man  in  one  of  the  photographs,  its  height 
seems  to  he  only  about  SO  ft.,  which,  if  it  stood  in  the  open,  would 
,be  almost  too  small  for  architectural  effect ;  hut  in  the  centre  of  an 
enclosed  court,  and  where  there  are  no  larger  objects  to  contrast 
with  it,  it  is  sufficient,  when  judiciously  treated,  to  produce  a  con¬ 
siderable  impression  of  grandeur,  and  apparently  does  so  in  this 
instance. 

The  temple  at  Somnathpur  is  a  single  but  complete  whole  ;  that 
at  Baillur,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  one  principal  temple,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  four  or  five  others  and  numerous  subordinate  buildings, 
enclosed  in  a  court  by  a  high  wall  measuring  Slid  ft.  by  -40  ft.,  and 
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subordination  and  variety  of  spacing  which  is  found  in  those  of  the 
Jains,  but  we  miss  here  the  octagonal  dome,  which  gives  such  poetry 
and  meaning  to  the  arrangements  they  adopted.  Instead  of  that, 
we  have  only  an  exaggerated  compartment  in  the  centre,  winch  fits 
nothing,  and,  though  it  does  give  dignity  to  the  centre,  it  does  it  so 
clumsily  as  to  he  almost  offensive  in  an  architectural  sense. 

It  is  not,  however,  either  to  its  dimensions,  or  the  disposition  of 
'its  plan,  that  this  temple  owes  its  pre-eminence  among  others  of  its 
class,  lint  to  the  marvellous  elaboration  and  beauty  of  its  details.  Tile 
effect  of  these,'  it  is  true,  lias  been,  in  modern'  times,  considerably 
marred  by  the  repeated  coats  of  whitewash  which  the  present  lev- 
order  of  priests  consider  the  most  appropriate  way  of  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  most  delicate  sculptures.  Notwithstanding  this,  how¬ 
ever,  their  outline  can  always  he  traced,  and  where  the  whitewash 
lias  not  been  applied,  or  has  been  worn  off,  their  beauty  comes  out 
with  wonderful  sharpness. 

The  following  woodcut  (No.  221)  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
richness  and  variety  of  pattern  displayed  in  the  windows  of  (lie 
porch.  These  are  twenly-eiglit  in  number,  and  all  are  dillVtvnt. 

with  figures  and  mythological  subjects — the  nearest  . . ,  for  insiamv. 
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years.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  single  century  that 
elapsed  between  the  execution  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Kait  Iswura  and 
of  this  temple,  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  decay  in  stylo  which 
we  have  already  noticed  as  an  inherent  characteristic  of  Indian  art. 
The  sculptures  of  Hullabid  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Ivait  Iswara, 
and  those  of  that  temple,  again,  to  those  at  Baillur. 

The  general  arrangements  of  the  building  are  given  on  the  annexed 
“plan  (Woodcut  No.  221),  from  which  it  will  lie  perceived  that  it  is 


a  double  temple.  If  it  were  cut  into  halves,  each  part  would  be  com¬ 
plete  with  a  pillared  porch  of  the  same  typo  as  that  at  Baillur,  above 
referred  to,  an  anterala  or  intermediate  porch,  and  a  sanctuary  con¬ 
taining  a  lingum,  the  emblem  of  Siva.  Besides  this,  each  half  would 
have  in 'front  of  it  a  detached,  pillared  porch  as  a  shrine  for  the  Bull 
Xundi,  which,  of  course,  was  mu,  rc<|nired  in  a  Vaislmava  temple. 

two  sanctuaries  usually  face  each  other,  anil  have  the  porch  between 

all,  including  all  the  dcticlicd  paiilioos.  The  temple  itself  i>  Kin  If. 
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minutest  details  are  as  clear  and  sliarp  as  the  day  they  were  finished. 
Except  from  the  splitting  of  the  stone  arising  from  bad  masonry, 
the  buildiug  is  as  perfect  as  when  its  erection  was,  stopped  by  the 
Mahomedan  conquest. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  illustrate  completely  so  complicated 
,and,  so  varied  a  design ;  but  the  following  woodcut  (No.  22G)  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  general  ordonnance  of  its  elevation.  The  buildiug 
’stands  on  a  terrace  ranging  from  5  ft.  to  C  ft.  in  height,  and  paved 
with  large  slabs.  On  this  stands  a  frieze  of  elephants,  following  all 
the  sinuosities  of  the  plan  and  extending  to  some  710  ft.  in  leDgth, 
and  containing  not  less  than  2000  elephants,  most  of  them  with 
riders  and  trappings,  sculptured  as  only  an  Oriental  can  represent  the 
wisest  of  brutes.  Above  these  is  a  frieze  of  “  shardalas,”  or  conven¬ 
tional  lions — the  emblems  of  the  Hoisala  Bellalas  who  built  the  temple. 
Then  comes  a  scroll  of  infinite  beauty  and  variety  of  design  ;  over 
this  a  frieze  of  horsemen  and  another  scroll  ;  over  which  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  scenes  from  the  ‘  Ramayana,’  representing  the  conquest  of 
Ceylon  and  all  the  varied  incidents  of  that  epic.  This,  like  the  other, 
is  about  700  ft.  long.  (The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  is  less  than 
550  ft.)  Then  come  celestial  beasts  and  celestial  birds,  and  all  along 
the  aast  front  a  frieze  of  groups  from  human  life,  and  then  a  cornice, 
with  a  rail,  divided  into  panels,  each  containing  two  figures.  Over 
this  are  windows  of  pierced  slabs,  like  those  of  Baillur,  though  not  so 
rich  or  varied.  These  windows  will  be  observed  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  woodcut.  In  the  centre,  in  place  of  the  windows,  is  first  a 
scroll,  and  then  a  frieze  of  gods  and  heavenly  apsaras — dancing  girls 
and  other  objects  of  Hindu  mythology.  This  frieze,  which  is  about 
5  ft.  G  in.  in  height,  is  continued  all  round  the  western  front  of  the 
building,  and  extends  to  some  400  ft.  in  length.  Siva,  with  his 
'consort  Parvati  seated  on  his  knee,  is  repeated  at  least  fourteen  times  ; 
Visbnu  in  his  nine  Avatars  even  oftoner.  Brahma  occurs  three  ot 
four  times,  and  eveiy  great  god  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  finds  his 
place.  Some  of  these  arc  carved  with  a  minute  elaboration  of  detail 
which  can  only  beo  reproduced  by  photography,  and  may  probably  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  exhibitions  of  human  labour 
to  be  found  even  in  the  patient  East. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  considered  that  it  is  only  for  patient 
industry  that  this  building  is  remarkable.  The  mode  in  which  the 
eastern  face  is  broken  up  by  the  larger  masses,  so  as  to  give  height 
and  pihy  of  light  and  shade,  is  a  better  way  of  accomplishing  wlmt  the 
frothic  architects  attempted  by  their  transepts  and  projections.  This, 
however,  is  surpassed  by  the  western  front,  where  the  variety  of 
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would  lose  more  thau  halt'  its  effect,  while  the  vertical  angles,  without 
interfering  with  the  continuity  of  the  frieze,  give  height  and  strength 
to  the  whole  composition.  The  disposition  of  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  lower  friezes  is  equally  effective.  Here  again  the  artistic  com¬ 
bination  of  horizontal  with  vertical  lines,  and  the  play  of  outline  and 
.of  light  and  shade,  far  surpass  anything  m  Gothic  art.  The  effects 
are  just  what  the  mediaeval  architects  were  often  aiming  at,  hut  which 
they  never  attained  so  perfectly  as  was  done  at  Hullabid. 

Before  leaving  Hullabid,  it  may  be  well  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  different  animal  friezes,  alluded 
to  already,  when  speaking  of  the  rock-cut  monastery  described  by 
the  Chinese  Pilgrims  {ante,  p.  135).  There,  as  here,  the  lowest  were 
the  elephants ;  then  the  lions  ;  above  these  came  the  horses  ;  then  the 
oxen  ;  and  the  fifth  storey  was  in  the  shape  of  a  pigeon.  The  oxen 
here  is  replaced  by  a  conventional  animal,  and  the  pigeon  also  by  a 
bird  of  a  species  that  would  puzzle  a  naturalist.  The  succession, 
however,  is  the  same,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  same  five  genera 
of  living  things  form  the  ornaments  of  the  moonstones  of  the  various 
monuments  in  Ceylon.  Sometimes  in  modern  Hindu  temples  only 
two  or  three  animal  friezes  are  found,  but  the  succession  is  always 
the  same,  the  elephants  being  the  lowest,  next  above  them  are  the 
lions,  and  then  the  horses,  &c.  When  we  know'  the  cause  of  it,  it 
seems  as  if  this  curious  selection  and  succession  might  lead  to  some 
very  suggestive  conclusions.  At  present  we  can  only  call  attention 
to  it  in  hopes  that  further  investigation  may  afford  the  means  of 
solving  the  .mystery. 

If  it  were  possible  to  illustrate  the  Hullabid  temple  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  its  peculiarities  familiar,  there  would  be  few'  things 
more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  to  institute  a  comparison 
'between  it  and  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Not  that  the  two  buildings 
are  at  all  like  one  another  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  form  the  two 
opposite  poles-^-the  alpha  and  omega  of  architectural  design  ;  but  they 
are  the  best  examples  of  their  class,  and  between  these  two  extremes 
lies  the  whole  range  of  the  art.  The  Parthenon  is  the  best  example 
we  know  of  pure  refined  intellectual  power  applied  to  the  production 
of  an  architectural  design.  Every  part  and  every  effect  is  calculated 
with  mathematical  exactness,  and  executed  with  a  mechanical  pre¬ 
cision  that  never  was  equalled.  All  the  curves  are  hyperbolas,  para¬ 
bolas,  or  other  developments  of  the  highest  mathematical  forms— 
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The  Hnllabid  temple  is  the  opposite  of  all  this.  It  is  regular,  tmt 
with  a  studied  variety  of  outline  in  plan,  and  even  greater  variety  in 
detail.  All  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon  are  identical,  while  no  two 
facets  of  the  Indian  temple  are  the  same  :  every  convolution  of  every 
scroll  is  diilerent.  No  two  canopies  m  the  fthole  buildiug  are  alike, 
and  every  part  exhibits  a  joyous  exuberance  of  fancy  scorning  every 
mechanical  restraint.  All  that  is  wild  in  human  faith  or  warm  in 
human  ieelinsr  is  found  portrayed  on  these  walls  ;  but  of  pure  intellect 
there  is  little — less  than  there  is  of  human  feeling  in  the  Parthenon. 

It  would  be  possible  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  of  the  world 
between  these  two  extremes,  as  they  tended  toward  the  severe  intel¬ 
lectual  purity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  playful  exuberant  fancy  of  the 
other  ;  but  perfection,  if  it  existed,  would  be  somewhere  near  the 
mean.  My  own  impression  is,  that  if  the  so-called  Gothic  architects 
bad  been  able  to  maintain  for  tivo  or  three  hundred  years  more  the 
rate  of  progress  they  achieved  between  the  1 1th  and  the  14th  century, 
they  might  have  hit  upon  that  happy  mean  between  severe  construc¬ 
tive  propriety  and  playful  decorative  imaginings  which  would  have 
combined  into  something  more  perfect  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  system,  however,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  poifit  out  elsewhere, 
broke  down  before  it  had  acquired  the  requisite  degree  of  refinement, 
and  that  hope  was  blighted  never  to  he  revived.  If  architecture 
ever  again  assumes  an  onward  path,  it  will  not  he  by  leaning  too 
strongly  towards  either  of  the  extremes  pist  named,  but  by  grasping 
somewhere  the  happy  mean  between  the  two. 

Por  our  present  purpose,  the  great  value  of  the  study  of  these 
Indian  examples  is  that  it  widens  so  immensely  our  basis  for  archi¬ 
tectural  criticism.  It  is  only  by  becoming  familiar  with  forms  so 
utterly  dissimilar  from  those  v7e  have  hitherto  been  conversant  with, 
that  we  perceive  how  narrow  is  the  purview  that  is  content  with  one 
form  or  one  passing  fashion.  By  rising  to  this  wider  range  we  shall 
perceive  that  architecture  is  as  many-sided  as  human  nature  itself, 
and  learn  how7  few  feelings  and  how  few  aspirations  of  the  lnunan 
heart  and  brain  there  are  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  its  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  by  taking  this  wide  survey  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  how  worthless  any  product  of  architectural  art  becomes  which 
does  not  honestly  represent  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who 
built  it,  or  the  height  of  their  loftiest  aspirations. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression.  There  are  some  eight 
or  nine  different  temples  m  this  stylo  illustrated  by  photographs  in 
the  great  work  on  the  ‘  Architecture  of  Dliarwar  and  Mysore,’ 1  which 
exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  this  style  in  more  or  less  detail ;  but  none 
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■  of  these  plates  arc  accompanied  by  plans  or  details  that  throw  new 
light  on  the  subject,  and  none  of  the  temples  are  either  so  large  or  so 
beautiful  as  those  just  described,  so  that  the  enumeration  of  their 
unfamiliar  names  would  add  very  little  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  however,  if  we  could  adduce  some 
northern  examples  of  the  style  from  either  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ballabhis,  or  some  town  in  their  kingdom.  For  about  two  centuries 
— a.d.  500  to  700 — they  were  a  leading  power  in  India,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  Chalukyas  ;  and  their  style,  if  any  examples  could  be 
found,  would  throw  great  light  on  that  of  their  southern  allies  just 
at  the  period  when  it  is  most  wanted.  Unfortunately,  however,  even 
the  site  of  their  capital  is  unknown.  If  it  were  at  Wulleh,  near  Gogo, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  has 
perished  root  and  branch.  Not  one  vestige  of  its  architecture  now 
remains,  and  what  antiquities  have  been  found  seem  all  to  belong  to 
a  much  more  modern  period,  when  a  city  bearing  that  name  may 
have  existed  on  the  spot.  If  it  were  situated  near  Anhulwarra 
Puttun,  which  seems  far  more  probable,  it  has  been  quarried  to 
supply  materials  for  the  successive  capitals  which  from  that  time 
forward  have  occupied  that  favoured  neighbourhood,  and  it  would 
require  the  keen  eye  of  a  practised  archaeologist  to  detect  Chalnkyan 
details  in  the  temples  and  mosques  that  have  been  erected  there 
during  the  last  800  years.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  yet  been  attempted, 
and  no  materials  consequently  exist  for  the  elucidation  of  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Indian  art. 
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Introductory — Dravidian  and  Indo-Aryan  Temples  at  IJadami— Modern  Temple 


Of  the  three  styles  into  which  Hindu  architecture  naturally  divides 
itself,  the  northern  is  found  spread  over  a  far  larger  portion  "of  the 
country  than  either  of  the  other  two.  It  wants,  however,  the  com¬ 
pactness  and  strongly-marked  individuality  of  the  Dravidian,  and 
never  was  developed  with  that  exuberance  which  characterised  the 
southern  style  from  the  loth  to  the  18th  century.  In  many  respects 
it  resembles  more  the  Chalukyan  style,  the  examples  being  small  and 
elegant,  and  found  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  where 
wanted,  without  any  apparent  massing  together  in  particular  spots. 

!  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  name  which  would  describe  the  style 
:  in  its  ethnographical  and  geographical  relations  without  •  being  open 
i  to  the  objection  of.  expressing  either  too  mnch  or  too  little.  In  tliis 
respect  the  southern  style  is  singularly  fortunate  :  Dravidian  correctly 
limits  it  to  people  speaking  Tamil,  Telugu,  or  some  cognate  dialect : 
and  the  country  where  the  people  speaking  those  tongues  are  to  be 
found  is  generally  and  correctly  known  as  Dravida  Desa,  or  country 
of  the  Dravidians. 

The  term  Chalukyan,  applied  to  the  second  style,  is  not  so 
expressive :  but  it  is  unobjectionable,  as-  it  cannot  mislead  any  one. 
.  It  is  only  a  conventional  term,  derived  from  the  principal  known 
dynasty  rnling  in  that  country,  applied  to  a  style  occupying  a  border¬ 
land  between  the  other  two,  but  a  land  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
surveyed,  and  whose  boundaries  cannot  now  be  fixed  with  precision. 
Till  they  are,  a  conventional  name  that  does  not  mislead  is  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  adopt  the  loose  phraseology  of  philological 
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Kukas,  Him, 'is,  or  Mongols,  have  poured  into  India.  This,  combined 
:  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  aboriginal  races  during  the  period  when 
Buddhism  was  the  religion  of  the  country,  has  so  completely  washed 
out  Arynnixm  from  northern  India  during  the  building  ages,  that 
there  is  probably  no  community  there  which  could  claim  one-tenth  of 
!  pure  Aryan  blood  in  its  veins,  and  with  nine-tenths  of  impurity  the 
.  term  is  certainly  a,  misnomer.  If  it  were  not,  we  would  certainly 
find  some  trace  of  external  Aryan  affinities  in  their  style  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  fact,  no  style  is  so  purely  local,  and,  if  the  term 
may  be  used,  so  aboriginal,  as  this.  The  origin  of  the  Bnddhist  style 
is  obvious  and  unmistakeablc ;  that  of  the  Dra vidian  and  Chalukyan 
nearly  as  certain,  though  not  quite  so  obvious ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
northern  Hindu  style  remains  a  mystery,  unless,  indeed,  the  solution 
suggested  above  (ante,  p.  224)  be  considered  an  explanation.  It  may 
be  so,  to  some  extent  ;  but  I  confess  it  is  to  rav  mind  neither  quite 
satisfactory  nor  sufficient. 

The  style  was  adopted  by  the  Jains,  who,  as  the  successors  of  the 
Buddhists,  certainly  were  not  Aryans,  and  several  examples  of  the 
peculiar  forms  of  their  vimanas,  or  sikras  have  already  been  given 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  137,  145,  &c.)  ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  ascertained 
from  what  original  form  the  curvilinear  square  tower  could  “have 
arisen.  There  is  nothing  in  Buddhist,  or  any  other  art,  at  all  like  it. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  any  wooden  form  we 
know,  nor  from  any  brick  or  stone,  or  tile  mode  of  roofing  found 
anywhere  else.  I  have  looked  longer,  and,  perhaps,  thought  more,  on 
this  problem  than  on  any  other  of  its  class  connected  with  Indian 
architecture,  but  I  have  no  more  plausible  suggestion  to  offer  than 
that  hinted  at  above.  The  real  solution  will  probably  bo  found  in 
the  accidental  discovery  of  old  temples — so  old  as  to  betray  in  their 
primitive  rudeness  the  secret  we  arc  now  guessing  at  in  vain.  Mean¬ 
while  we  probably  may  remain  sure  that  it  was  not  an  imported  form, 
’■  but  an  indigenous  production,  and  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
architecture  of  any  other  people  Aryan,  or  others  outside  of  India. 

The  view  above  proposed  for  the  origin  of  the  style  derives  con¬ 
siderable  support  from  the  mode  in  which  the  temples  are  now  found 
distributed.  There  are  more  temples  now  in  Orissa  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Hindustan  put  together.  They  are  very  frequent  in  Maha- 
rastra,  and,  if  we  admit  the  Jains,  who  adopted  this  style,  they  are  ten 
times  more  frequent  in  Gujerat  and  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  than 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  or  in  Aryavarta,  properly  so  called.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  explanation  of  this,  fact  might  he  that  the 
last-named  country  has  for  COO  years  been  occupied  by  a  Mahomednn 
empire,  and  they,  hating  idolatry  and  idol  temples,  have  destroyed 
them  wherever  they  were  so  absolutely'  in  possession  of  the  country 
as  to  be  able  to  do  so  with  impunity.  This  may  he  so,  and  it  is  an 
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.  argument  which,  with  our  present  materials,  it  is  difficult  to  disprove. 
My  impression,  however,' is  that  it  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  That  the  Moslems  did  ruthlessly  destroy  Jaina 
•  temples  at  Ajmir,  Delhi,  Oanonge,  and  elsewhere,  may  he  quite  true, 
but  then  it  was  because  their  columns  served  so  admirably  for  the 
.construction  of  their  mosques.'  The  astylar  temples  of  the  followers 
of  Siva  or  Vishnu  could  only  have  served  as  quarries,  and  no  stones 
’that  had  been  previously  used  in  Hindu  temples  have  been  traced  to 
■  any  extent  in  Moslem  buildings.  Even  admitting  that  at  Delhi  or 
.  Allahabad,  or  any  of  their  capitals,  all  Hindu  buildings  have  been 
utilised,  this  hardly  would  have  been  the  case  at  such  a  provincial 
capital  as  Fyzabad,  once  Ayodliya,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Dasaratha, 
the  father  of  the  hero  of  the  ‘  Ramayana,’  but  where  not  one  carved 
stone  or  even  a  foundation  can  he  discovered  that  belongs  to  any 
ancient  building.1  The  most  crucial  instance,  however,  is  the  city  of 
B.enares,  so  long  the  sacred  city,  par  excellence,  of  the  Hindus,  yet,  so 
far  as  is  known,  no  vestige  of  an  ancient  Hindu  temple  exists  within 
its  precincts.  James  Prinsep  resided  there  for  ten  .years,  and  Major 
Ivittoe,  who  had  a  keener  eye  than  even  his  great  master  for  an 
architectural  form,  lived  long  there  as  an  archaeologist  and  architect. 
They  drew  and  measured  everything,  yet  neither  of  them  ever  thought 
that  they  had  found  anything  that  was  ancient ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Messrs.  Horne  and  Sherring2  started  the  theory  that  the  buildings 
around  the  Bakariya  Kund  were  ancient  Buddhist  or  Hindu  remains, 
that  any  one  pretended  to  have  discovered  any  traces  of  antiquity  in 
that  city.  They  certainly,  however,  are  mistaken.  Every  building 
about  the  Bakariya  Kund  was  not  only  erected  by  the  Mahomedans, 
hut  the  pillars  and  roofing-stones,  with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions, 
were  carved  by  them  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  applied. 
They  may  have  used  the  stones  of  some  deserted  monasteries,  or  other 
Buddhist  buildings,  in  the  foundations  or  on  their  terraces,  or  for 
little  detached .  pavilions  ;  hut  all  the  architecture,  properly  so 
called,  is  in  a  style  invented,  or  at  least  introduced  by  the  Pathans, 
and  brought  to  perfection  under  Akbar.  That  the  Moslems  did 
destroy  Hindu  temples  may  be  admitted,  hut  it  is  not  clear  that  this 
I  was  done  wantonly.  In  all  the  instances  which  are  authenticated,  it 

■  ‘Historical  Sketch  of  Tahsi!  Fyza¬ 
bad,’  by  P.  Carnegy.  Lucknow,  1870. 

tbc  various  mounds  at  this  place  with 
those  described  as  existing  in  Saketu 
by  the  Buddhist  Pilgrims'  (-Ancient 
Geography  of  India,’  p.  401,  H  M-fjq.  \ 

‘  Archeological  Report#,'  \ol.  i,  p.  21 W, 

A  The  truth  of  ilio  matter,  how¬ 

ever,  w.  that  neither  Fa  Ilian  nor  liiouni 
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was  to  "a, in  ready-made  materials  for  their  mosques,  ami  it  was  not. 
till  tile  time  of  Aimuigzebe  tliafc  any  of  their  momirchs  felt  himself 
sufficiently  powerful  or  was  so  bigoted  as  to  dare  the  power  and 
enmity  of  the  Brahmans  of  Benares,  by  erecting  a  mosque  on  the  site  ' 
of  one  of  the  most  sacred  temples  as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  the 
Hindus.  Even  then,  had  such  a  temple  as  the  great  one  at  Bhu- 
vaneswar  ever  existed  in  Benares,  every  stone  of  which,  from  the 
ground  to  the  kullus,  is  covered  with  carving,  it  seems  impossible 
that  all  these  carved  stones  should  he  hid  away  and  not  one  now  to  ■ 
he  found.  I  am  myself  personally  tolerably  familiar  with  Benares, 
and  the  conviction  such  knowledge  as  I  have  forces  on  my  mind  is, 
that  though  the  city  was  the  earliest  and  most  important  settlement 
of  the  Yedic  Brahmans — the  sacred  city  of  the  Arvan  Hindus  from 
the  remotest  ages — yet  just  from  that  cause  it  had  fewer  temples  than 
any  of  the  cities  inhabited  by  less  pure  races.  What  few  fragments 
remain  are  Buddhist  or  Jaina,  and  we  must  consequently  ascribe  the 
absence  of  anything  really  ancient  more  to  the  non-bnilding  instincts  ol: 
the  Brabmanical  Aryans  than  the  iconoclastic  bigotry  of  the  Moslems. 

All  this  will  be  clearer  as  we  proceed  ;  but  meanwhile  it  may  be 
well  to  point  to  one  or  two  other  instances  of  this.  The  rock  at 
Gualior  was  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Moslems,  and  they 
held  it  more  or  less  directly  for  five  centuries.  They  built  palaces 
and  mosques  within  its  precincts,  yet  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
on  the  lull  are  Hindu  temples,  that  were  erected  before  they  obtained 
possession  of  it.  In  like  manner  Chittore  was  thrice  besieged  and 
thrice  sacked  by  the  Mahomedans,  lint  its  numerous  buildings  are 
intact,  and  I  do  not  recollect  observing  a  single  instance  of  wanton 
destruction  in  the  place.  An  even  more  striking  instance  is  found 
at  Ellora.  Though  Aurungzebe,  the  most  bigoted  of  his  race,  built 
bis  capital  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  lies  buried  within  sight  of  the 
eaves,  there  is  no  proof  that  he  or  any  of  his  race  were  the  authors 
of  any  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  idols  there.  Prac¬ 
tically,  they  are  intact,  or  have  only  received  such  mutilation  us  is 
easily  accounted  for  from  other  causes. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  It,  but,  fortunately,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  present  purposes  to  go  into  the  whole  evidence  ;  but 
I  may  state  that  the  impression  I  have  derived  from  such  attention 
as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject  is,  that  the  absence' of  old 
temples  m  northern  India  is  more  owing  to  ethnographic  than  to 
religious  causes.  It  seems  more  probable  that  they  never'  existed 
than  that  they  were  destroyed.  No  temples  are  mentioned  in  the 
Vedas  or  the  older  Indian  writings,  and  none  were  required  for  the  ,j 
simple  quasi-domestic  rites  of  their  worship  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
remained  pure  no  temples  were  built.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
as  if  between  the  fall  of  .Buddhism  and  the  advent  of  the  Moslems 
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parallel  projection,  as  at  A  in  the  diagram  (No.  229).  Sometimes  it 
has  two  such  slices  added,  as  at  B  ;  but  in  the  oldest  examples  these 
are  only  half  the  thickness  shown  here.  From  this  they  proceeded 
to  three  projections,  as  at  C,  the  oldest  examples  being  the  thinnest. 
In  more  modern  times  the  thickness  of  the  projections  became  equal 
,to  their  distance  from  each  other,  as  at  D  ;  so  that  the  tempje  became 
in  plan ’practically  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  were  parallel  to  the 
'  diagonal  of  the  original  square  or  to  the  line  E  F  G.  Even,  however, 
when  this  was  the  case,  the  cell  always  retained  its  original  form 
and  direction,  and  the  entrance  and  windows  kept  their  position  on 
what  had  thus  practically  become  the  angles  of  the  building.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  temple  at  Benares,  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  228,  and 
generally  also  with  the  Jama  temples,  and  especially  the  case  with 
the  temple  on  the  Takht-i-Snleiinan  at  Kashmir.  Although  the 
depth  and  width  of  these  offsets  vary  considerably  even  in  the  same 
design,  the'  original  square  is  never  lost  sight  of ;  the  four  central 
angles,  as  at  F,  being  always  larger  and  more  strongly  accentuated 
than  the  others,  and  their  line  is  always  carried  through  to  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  process  we  have  arrived  at  the 
same*  form  or  plan  for  a  solid  building  that  was  attained  by  the 
arrangement  of  pillars  described  above,  page  216.  In  fact,  the  two 
forms  were  elaborated  simultaneously,  and  were  afterwards  constantly 
used  together.  My  impression  is,  that  the  pillared  arrangement  is  the 
oldest,  and  led  to  the  deepening  of  the  additions  to  the  solid  square  till 
the  two  became  identical  in  plan.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  northern  Hindu  architecture 

In  the  very  centre  of  India,  near  a  place  marked  Adimirglinr  on 
the  map,  is  a  sacred  tank,  from  which  it  is  said  that  the  Bonne  flows 
to  the  north,  the  Mahannddi  to  Cuttack  ill  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Nerhndda  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  these  rivers  certainly  have 
their  sources  ill,  the  hill.  The  spot  has  always  been  held  sacred,  and 
is  surrounded  by  temples— as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  im¬ 
perfect  accounts  available — of  great  age.  On  the  south  and  east  of 
this  hill  extends  the  great  and  fertile  table-land  of  Clmtteesglmr. 
This  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  native  tubes.  My  conviction  is.  Unit 
if  that  country  and  the  surrounding  valleys  conld  be  examined,  much 
older  forms  of  these  temples  might  be  discol  ored — some  perhaps  so 
old  as  to  betray  the  secret  of  their  origin  ;  Imt,  till  this  is  done,  the 
Bengali  devala  must  be(  relegated— like  the  Irish  round  towel’s to 
the  category  of  unexplained  architectural  puzzles. 
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History — Temples  at  Bhuvaneswar,  Kanaruc,  Puri,  Jajepur,  and  Cuttack. 


Tub  two  provinces  of  India,  where  the  tndo-Aryau  ^style  can  be 
studied  with  the  greatest  advantage,  are  Dharwar  on  the  west,  and 
Orissa  on  the  east  coast.  Tire  former  has  the  advantage  of  being 
mixed  up  with  the  Dravidian  style,  so  as  to  admit  of  synonyms  and 
contrasts  that  are  singularly  interesting,  both  from  an  ethnological 
and  historical  point  of  view.  In  Orissa,  on  the  contrary,  the  style  is 
perfectly  pure,  being  unmixed  with  any  other,  and  thus  forms  one  of 
the  most  compact  and  homogeneous  architectural  groups  in  India,  and 
as  such  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  it  is  consequently  in  this 
province  that  the  style  can  be  studied  to  the  greatest  advautage. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  strikiug  peculiarities  of  Orissan 
architecture  is  the  marked  and  almost  absolute  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  style  of  the  Dravidian  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  The 
curved  outline  of  the  towers  or  vimanas  has  already  been  remarked 
upon,  but,  besides  this,  no  Orissan  towers  present  the  smallest  trace 
of  any  storeyed  or  even  step-like  arrangement,  which  is  so  universal 
further  south,  and  the  crowning  member  is  never  a  dome,  nor  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  one.  Even  more. remarkable  than  this,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Orissan  style  is  almost  absolutely  astylar.  In  some  of  the  most 
modem  examples,  as  for  instance  in  the  porches  added  to  the  temples 
at  Bhuvaneswar  and  Puri  in  the  12th  and  14th  centuries,  we  do  find 
pillars,  but  it  is  probably  correct  to  state  that,  among  the  500  or  GOO1 
original  shrines  at  Bhuvaneswar,  not  one  pillar  is  to  he  found.  •  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  within  sight  of  that  capital,  the 
caves  in  the  Udayagiri  {ante,  p.  140)  are  adorned  with  pillars  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  show  that  their  forms  must  .have  been  usual  and  well 
known  m  the  province  before  any  of  the  temples  were  constructed. 
When  we  recollect  that  no  great  temple  in  the  south  was  considered 
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complete  without  its  hall  of  1000  columns,  and  many  besides 
this  had  hundreds  dispersed  about  the  place,  and  used  for  every 
conceivable  purpose,  the  contrast  is  more  striking,  '  and  shows 
what  a  complete  barrier  the  Chalukyas.  whoever  they  were,  in¬ 
terposed  between  the  two  races  on  this  side  of  India,  though  not 
on  the  other.  As  a  rule,  every  Orissan  temple  consists  of  two 
apartments,  similar  in  plan,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Woodcut 
ko.  124).  The  inner  one  is  generally  a  cube,  surmounted  by  a  tower,, 
here  called  Bara  Deni,  or  Dewul,  corresponding  with  the  vimana  of 
the  south,  and  in  it  the  image  or  images  of  the  gods  arc  enshrined  ; 
in  front  of  this  is  a  porch,  called  Jagamohan,  equally  a  cube  or  ap¬ 
proaching  it,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof  of  varying  pitch. 
The  peculiarities  are  illustrated  in  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  124) 
just  referred  to,  which  purports  to  he  an  elevation  of  the  celebrated 
Black  Pagoda  at  Kauaruc.  It  is  only,  however,  an  eye-sketch,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  minute  detail  and  correctness,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
more  porches  were  added  in  front  of  this  one,  and  called  Nat  and 
Bliog  mandirs  (mantapas),  but  these,  in  almost  every  instance,  are 
afterthoughts,  and  not  parts  of  the  original  design.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  ?n  every  instance  in  Orissa  the  tower  with  its  porch  forms  the 
temple.  If  enclosed  in  a  wall,  they  arc  always  to  he  seen  outside. 
There  are  gateways,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  always  subordinate,  and 
there  arc  none  of  those  accretions  of  enclosures  and  gopuras  that  form 
so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  southern  style.  There  generally  are 
other  shrines  within  the  enclosures  of  the  great  temples,  hut  they  are 
always  kept  subordinate,  and  the  temple  itself  towers  over  everything 
to  even  a  greater  extent  than  that  at  Tanjorc  (Woodcut  No.  191), 
giving  a  unity  and  purpose  to  the  whole  desurn.  so  frequently  wantimr 
ih  the  south. 

Other  contrasts  will  come  out  as  we  proceed,  hut,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  few  examples  bring  out  more  clearly  the  vast  importance  of 
ethnography  as  applied  to  architecture.  That  two  people,  inhabiting 
practically  the  same  country,  and  worshipping  the  same  gods  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  Brahmanical  priesthood,  should  have  adopted 
and  adhered  to  two  such  dissimilar  styles  for  their  sacred  buildings, 
shows  as  clearly  as  anything  can  well  do  how  much  race  has  to  do 
with  these  matters,  and  how  little  we  can  understand  the  causes  of 
such  contrasts,  unless  we  take  affinities  or  differences  of  race  into 
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of  the  history  of  Orissa  have  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy 
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any  important  chronological  blunders.  It  is  true  tlmt  the  dates  of 
only  two  of  its  temples  lane  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty. 
The  great  one  at  Bhuvancswnr  is  said  to  have  l>cen  erected  in  or 
about  A.:).  037,  and  that  at  Puri  in  aj>.  117-1,  nearly  the  first  and  the 
last  of  the  series.  My  impression  is  that  the  series  may  be  earned 
back  to  about  the  year  500,  but  in  the  other  direction  it  can  hardly 
be  extended  beyond  the  year  1200,  but  nothin  these  limits  it  seems 
possible  to  arrange  the  sequence  of  all  the  temples  in  the  province 
without  much  difficulty,  and  to  ascertain  their  dates  with  at  least 
a  fair  approximate  certainty.1 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  temple  of  Juganat  at  Pari,  all  the 
bnildmss  described  m  this  chapter  were  erected  under  the  erreat 
Kesari  dynasty,  or  “  Lion  line,”  as  Hunter  calls  them.  Few-  of  the 
particulars  of  their  history  have  been  recorded,  but  we  know  at  least 
the  date  of  their  accession,  a.d.  473,  and  that  in  a.d.  1131  they  were 
succeeded  by  a  new  dynasty,  called  Gauga  Vausa,  the  third  of  whom 
was  the  builder  of  the  great  Puri  Temple. 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  Orissa  was  princi¬ 
pally  Buddhist,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Asoka,  B.a  250,  till  the  Gupta 
era,  a.d.  310,  when  all  India  was  distracted  by  wars  connected  with 
the  tooth  robe,  which  was  said  to  have  been  preserved  at  Puri— then 
in  consequence  called  Lanta  Pura — till  that  time.  If  the  invaders 
came  by  sea,  as  it  is  said  they  did,  they  probably  were  either  Hughs 
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from  Arrakan,  or  the  Burmese  of  Pegu,  and  if  their  object  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  tooth,  they  as.  probably  were  Buddhists  ;  but 
as  they  have  left  no  buildings  that  have  yet  been  identified  as  theirs, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  this.  Whoever  they  were,  they 
were  driven  out,  after  140  years’  possession,  and  were  succeeded  in  or 
about  a.d.  473  by  Yayati,  the  first  of  the  Kesari  line.1  The  annals 
of  the  race  unfortunately  do  not  tell  ns  who  the  Kesaris  wore,  or 
whence  they  came.  Prom  the  third  king  before  the  Yavana  invasion 
■  being  called  Bato  Kesari,  jt  seems  probable  it  may  have  been  only  a 
revival  of  the  old  dynasty ;  and  from  the  circumstances  narrated 
regarding  the  expulsion  of  these  strangers,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  due 
more  to  a  local  rising  than  to  extraneous  aid.  If  they  came  from  the 
interior,  it  was  from  the  north-west,  where  a  similar  style  seems  to 
have  prevailed.  Their  story,  as  told  in  their  own  annals,  states  that 
the  first,  or  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the  race,  imported,  about  the  year 
A.D.  500,  a  colony — 10,000  Brahmans — from  Ayodhya,  and  they  being 
all  bigoted  Saivites,  introduced  that  religion  into  the  province,  and 
rooted  it  so  firmly  there,  that  it  was  the  faith  of  the  land  so  long  as  the 
Kesaris  ruled.2  If  we  read  100  as  the  number  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
a.d.  600  as  the  date  of  their  advent,  we  shall  probably  be  nearer  the 
truth  ?  but  be  this  as  it  may,  these  Brahmans  were  settled  at  Jajcpur, 
not  at  Bhuvaneswaiy  and  soon  came  into  conflict  with  a  class  of  “  Old 
Brahmans,”  who  had  been  established  in  the  province  long  before 
their  arrival.  Mr.  Hunter  supposes  them  to  have  been  Buddhists — 
Brahmans  converted  to  the  Buddhist  faith — which  seems  probable, 
hut  if  this  were  so,  they  would  certainly  have  become  Vaisbnavas  on 
the  decline  of  that  religion,  and  such,  I  fancy,  was  certainly  the  case 
in  this  instance. 

The  architecture  of  the  province  seems  to  me  to  confirm  this  view 
of  the  case,  for,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  oldest  temple 
in  the  city  of  Bhuvaneswar  is  that  called  Parasurameswara  (Woodcut 
No.  230),  wh&h  from  its  name,  as  well  as  the  subjects  portrayed  on 
its  walls,  I  would  take  to  be  certainly  Vaishnava.  It  may,  however, 
belong  to  the  preceding  dynasty.  Its  style  is  certain])-  different  from 
the-  early  Kesari  temples,' and  more  like  what  we  find  in  Dharwnr 
and  at  other  places  outside  the  province.  If,  indeed,  it  were  not 
found  in  a  city  which  there  seems  every  reason  for  thinking  was 
founded  by  the  Lion  kings,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a  dale  of 
A. li.  450,  instead  of  a.d.  5mo.  ft  is  not  large,  being  only  go  ft.  s-|nare:i 
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Tlio  Bt.vli:  of  these  temples  differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  next 
group,  of  which  the  great  temple  is  the  typical  example,  that  I  was 
at  one  time  inclined  to  believe  they  may  have  belonged  to  different 
religions — this  one  to  the  Vaishnava,  that  to  the  Siiiva.  I  have  no 
means,  however,  of  verifying  this  conjecture,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  do  so  even  on  the  spot,  for  in  India  there  is  nothing  so 
common  as  temples  orisrmally  destined  for  the  worship  of  one  deity 
being  afterwards  devoted  to  that  of  another.  Whatever  may  he  the 
case  in  this  instance,  it  is  well  to  hear  this  in  mind,  as,  whenever  we 
have  a  complete  history  of  Orissan  architecture,  these  distinctions 
may  lead  to  most  important  historical  deductions. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  temples  which,  from  the 
style  of  their  architecture,  I  would  fee)  inclined  to  place  as  earlier 
than  the  great  temple.  One  is  known  as  Said  Deni,  near  the  great 
temple,  and  another,  a  very  complete  and  beautiful  example,  is  called 
Moitrc  (qua'ij  Mittra)  Serai,  which  is  almost  a  duplicate,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  great  temple,  except  that  it  has  no  repetition  of  itself  on 
itself.  As  above  pointed  out,  almost  all  the  ornaments  on  the  fagados 
of  Buddhist  temples  are  repetitions  of  themselves  ;  but  the  Hindus 
do  not  seem  to  have  adopted  this  system  so  early,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  carried  is  generally  a  fair  test  of  the  age  of  Hindu 
temples.  In  the  great  Pagoda  there  are  eight  copies  of  itself  on  each 
face,  and  in  the  Raj  Rani  the  system  is  carried  so  far  as  almost  to 
obliterate  the  original  form  of  the  temple. 

Gbeat  Temple,  Bhuvabeswab. 

The  great  temple  at  Bhuvaneswar  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
style.  It  seems  almost  certainly  to  have  been  built  by  Lelat  Indra 
Kcsari,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  017  to  a.d.  657,  and,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  a  purely  Hindu  temple  in  India. 

Though  not  a  building  of  the  largest  class,  the  dimensions  of  this 
temple  in  plan  are,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  far  from  contemptible. 
The  whole  length  is  nearly  300  ft.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
60  ft.  to  75  ft.  The  original  temple,  however,  like  almost  all  those 
in  Orissa,  consisted  only  of  a  vimana,  or  Bara  Dewul,  and  a  porch 
or  Jagamohan,  shaded  darker  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  Ho.  232),  aud 
they  extend  only  to  ICO  ft.  The  Hat  and  Bhog-mandirs,  shaded 
lighter,  were  added  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Though 
several  temples  have  all  these  four  apartments,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  none  were  originally  erected  with  them.  '  The  true  Orissan 
temple  is  like  that  represented  in  Woodcut  Ho.  124,  a  building  with 
two  apartments  only,  and  these  astvlar,  or  practically  so  :  the  pillars 
were  only  introduced  in  the  comparatively  modern  additions. 

The  outline  of  this  temple  in  elevation  is  not,  at  first  sight, 
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is  sufficient  for  the  mastery  of  its  details.  A  week’s  study  of  the 
Jagamohan  would  every  hour  reveal  now  beauties. 

The  last  woodcut  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  older  parts  were  elaborated  :  but  even  the  photograph  hardly 
enables  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  style  to  realise  how  exquisite 
the  combination  of  solidity  of  mass  with  exuberance  of  ornament 

During  the  four  centuries  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between  the 
erection  of  these  two  porches,  Bhuvaueswar  was  adorned  with  some 
hundreds  of  temples,  some  dozen  of  which  have  been  photographed, 
hut  hardly  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  student  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  dates.  On  the  spot 1  it  probably  would  be  easy  for 
any  one  trained  to  this  class  of  study,  and  it  would  he  a  great  gain  if 
it  were  done.  The  group  nearest  in  richness  and  interest  is  that  at 
Khajurftho,  mentioned  above  (p.  245)  ;  but  that  group  belongs  to  an 
age  just  subsequent 2  to  that  of  the  Bhuvaueswar  group,  and  only 
enables  us  to  sec  that  some  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Cuttack 
temples  may  extend  to  the  year  1000  or  thereabouts.  It  is  to  this 
date  that  I  would  ascribe  the  erection  of  the  Raj  Rani  temple.  The 
names  of  those  of  which  I  have  photographs,  with  their  approsimate 
data,  are  given  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  chapter :  but  I  refrain 
from  burdening  the  text  with  their  unpronounceable  names,  as  I 
despair,  by  any  reasonable  number  of  woodcuts,  of  illustrating  their 
marvellous  details  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory 

The  Raj  Rani  temple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
woodcut  (No.  235),  is  small  ;  but  the  plan  is  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  give  great  variety  and  play  of 
light  and  shade,  and  as  the  details  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty,  it  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Orissan 
art.  The  following  woodcut :  (No.  236),  without 
attempting  to  illustrate  the  art,  is  quoted  as  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  emblems  of  the  Kesari  line, 
rimi  of  Enfiiaiii  Temple.  Below  the  pillar  arc  three  kneeling  elephants,  over 
KriS,!codra,“.TOrtncOT-  which  domineer  three  lions,  the  emblems  of  the  race. 
smiMwm to inf.™1'118'5  Above  this  a  Nagm,  or  lomale  Naga,  with  her 
seven-headed  snake-hood,  adorns  the  npper  part  of 
the  pillar.  They  are  to  be  found,  generally  in  great  numbers,  in  almost 
all  the  temples  of  the  province.  Over  the  doorway  are  the  Nava 


1  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Baku  Bajen-  this  will  bo  tile  case, 
dra’s  book  may  to  some  extent  remedy  2  Cunningham's  ‘  Reports,’  yob  ii.  p. 
this  deficiency.  In  the  part,  however,  416. 
now  published,  he  docs  not  promise  that 
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LofieLlici'  info  what  may  almost  l>e  called  a  new  style  in  tlic  llaj  Hani 
and  temples  of  the  lOtli  and  1.1th  centuries. 


Kaxarl’c. 

AVitli,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  the  temple  of  .Tiiganat  at 
Puri,  there  is  no  temple  in  India  better  known  and  about  which  more 
lias  been  written  than  the  so-called  Black  Pagoda  at  Kanaruc ;  not 
is  there  any  one  whose  date  and  dedication  is  better  known,  if 
the  literature  on  the  subject  could  bo  depended  upon.  Stilling 
does  not  hesitate’  in  asserting  that  the  present  edifice,  “as  "is  well 
known,  was  built  by  the  Baja  Langora  Narsingli  Deo,  in  a.d. 
1241,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  minister  Shibai  Sautra:”1 2 
and  every  one  who  has  since  written  on  the  sub]ect  adopts  tins 
date  without  hesitation,-  and  the  native  records  seem  to  confirm  it. 
Complete  as  this  evidence,  at  first  sight,  appears,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  putting  it  aside,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  seems  impossible 
• — after  the  erection  of  so  degraded  a  specimen  of  the  art  as  the 
temple  of  Puri  (a.1).  1174) — the  style  ever  could  have  reverted  to 
anything  so  beautiful  as  this.  In  general  design  and  detail  it  is  so 
similar  to  the  Jagamohan  of  the  exeat  temple  at  Bhnvaueswar  that 
at  first  sight  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  same  century  ; 
hut  the  details  of  the  tower  exhibit  a  progress  to, wards  modern  forms 
which  is  unmistakcable,3  and  render  a  difference  of  date  of  two  or 
possibly  -even  three  centuries  more  probable.  Yet  the  only  written 
authority  I  know  of  for  such  a  date  is  that  given  by  Abul  Fazl. 
After  describing  the  temple,  aud  .ascribing  it  to  Raja  Narsingh  Deo, 
iu  a.d.  1241,  with  an  amount  of  detail  and  degree  of  circumstantiality 
which  has  deceived  every  one,  he  quietly  adds  that  it  is  said  “  to  be 
a  -work  of  730  years’  antiquity.” 4  In  other  words,  it  was  erected  in 
A.n.  850  or  a.d.  873,  according  to  the  date  we  assume  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Aycon  Akbery.  If  there  were  a  king  of  that  name 
among  the  Rois  faineants  of  the  Kesari  line,  this  would  suffice :  but 
no  snoh  name  is  found  in  the  lists.5  This,  however,  is  not  final  ;  for 
in  an  inscription  on  the  Brahmaneswav  temple  the  queen,  who  limit 
it,  mentions  the  names  of  her  husband,  Udyalaka,  and  six  of  his 


1  ‘  Asiatic  Researches, ’  vol.  xv.  p.  327.  , 

2  Myself  included  iu  the  number  1  but, 

as  explained  above,  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  tlio  style  when  I  visited  Orissa,  and 
had  no  photographs  to  illustrate  the 
architecture  of  temples  to  which  I  was 
not  then  allowed  access. 

2  When  I  visited  Orissa  in  1837  and 

sketched  this  temple,  a  great  part  of  the 


i  resque  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architec¬ 
ture,  ’  part  iii.  It  1ms  since  fallen  entirely, 
but  whether  from  stress  of  weather  or  by 
aid  from  tire  Public  Works  Department 
is  by  no  means  clear. 

4  ‘Ayeen  Akbery,’  Gladwin’s  trans- 

■  Hunter’s  ‘Orissa,’  Appendix ' vii.  p. 
1S7,  ei  seqq. 
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■  ancestors  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lists  except  the  first,  Jamncjaya,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  lie 
was  a  Kesari  king  or  the  hero  of  the  ‘  Mahabharata.’ 1  In  all  this 
'  uncertainty  we  have  really  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  architecture, 
and  its  testimony  is  so  distinct  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  doubtful 
that  this  temple  really  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  this  temple  is,  that  all 
authors,  apparently  following  Abul  Fazl,  agree  that  it  was  like  the 
"“temple  of  Marttand,  in  Kashmir  (ante,  p.  287),  dedicated  to  the  sun. 
I  have  never  myself  seen  a  Sun  temple  in  India,  and  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  ritual  of  the  sect,  I  would  not  wish  to  appear  to 
dogmatise  ou  the  subject  ;  but  I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts 
as  to  the  dedication  ot  Marttand,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat 
them  here.  The  traces  of  Sun  worship  in  Bengal  are  so  slight  that 
they  have  escaped  me,  as  they  have  done  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson.2 

In  the  Ycdas  it  appears  that  Vishnu  is  called  the  Sun,  or  it  may 
be  the  sun  bears  the  name  of  Vishnu ; 3  and  this  may  account, 
perhaps,  for  the  way  in  which  the  name  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
this  temple,  which  differs  in  no  other  respect  from  the  other  temples 
of  Vishnu  found  in  Orissa.  The  architectural  forms  are  identical  ; 
they  are  adorned  with  the  same  symbols.  The  Nava  Graba,  or  nine 
planets,  adorn  the  lintel  of  this  as  of  all  the  temples  of  the  Kesari 
line.  The  seven-headed  serpent-forms  are  found  on  every  temple 
of  the  race,  from  the  great  one  at  Bhuvancswar  to  this  one,  and  it 
is  only  distinguishable  from  those  of  Siva  by  the  obscenities  that 
disfigure  a  part  of  its  sculptures.  This  is,  unfortunately  only  too 
common  a  characteristic  of  Vaishnava  temples  all  over  India,  but  is 
hardly,  if  ever,  found  in  Saiva  temples,  and  never  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  characteristic  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun  god. 

Architecturally,  the  great  beauty  of  this  temple  arises  from  the 
form  of  the  design  of  the  roof  of  the  Jagamohan,  or  porch — the  only 
part  now'  remaining.  Both  in  dimensions  and  detail,  it  is  extremely 
like  that  of  the  great  temple  at  Bhuvancswar,  but  it  is  here  divided 
into  three  storeys  instead  of  two,  which  is  an  immense  improvement, 
and  it  rises  at  a  more  agreeable  angle.  The  first  and  second  storeys 
consist  of  six  cornices  each,  the  third  of  five  only,  as  shown  in  the 
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diagram  Woodcut  No.  124.  The  two  lower  ones  are  carved  with 
infinite  beauty  and  variety  on  all  their  twelve  faces,  and  the  antefixm 
at  the  angles  and  breaks  are  used  with  an  elegance  and  judgment  a 
true  Yavana  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  roof  in  India  -where  the  same  play  of  light  and  shade  is  obtained 
with  an  equal  amount  of  richness  and  constructive  propriety  as  in 
this  instance,  nor  one  that  sits  so  gracefully  on  the  base  that 
supports  it. 

Internally,  the  chamber  is  singularly  plain,  but  presents  some 
constructive  peculiarities  worthy  of  attention.  On  the  floor  it  is 
about  40  ft.  square,  and  the  walls  rise  plain  to  about  the  same  height. 
Here  it  begins  to  bracket  inwards,  till  it  contracts  to  about  20  ft., 
where  it  was  ceiled  with  a  flat  stone  roof,  supported  by  wrought- 
iron  beams — Stirling  says  nine,  nearly  1  ft.  square  by  12  ft.  to  18  ft. 
long.1  My  measurements  made  the  section  less — 8  m.  to  9  in.,  but 
the  length  greater,  28  ft.  ;  and  Bahu  fiajendra  points  out  that  one, 
21  ft.  long,  has  a  square  section  of  8  in.  at  the  end,  but  a  depth  of 
11  in.  in  the  centre,2  showing  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
strength  of  the  material  that  is  remarkable  in  a  people  who  are  now 
so  utterly  incapable  of  forging  such  masses.  The  iron  pillar  at  Delhi 
(Woodcut  No.  281)  is  even  a  more  remarkable  example  than  this,  and 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  manufactured.  Its  object,  however,  is  plain,  while  tlie 
employment  of  these  beams  here  is  a  mystery.  They  were  not  wanted 
for  strength,  as  the  building  is  still  firm  after  they  have  fallen,  and 
so  expensive  a  false  ceiling-  was  not  wanted  architecturally  to  roof  so 
plain  a  chamber.  It  seems  to  be  only  another  instance  of  that  pro¬ 
fusion  of  labour  which  the  Hindus  loved  to  lavish  on  the  temples  of 
their  gods. 


Puri. 


When  from  the  capital  we  turn  to  Puri,  we  find  a  state  of  affairs 
more  altered  than  might  bo  expected  from  the  short  space  of  time 
that  had  elapsed  between  the  building  of  the  Black  Pagoda  and  the 
celebrated  one  now  found  there.  It  is  true  the  dynasty  had  changed. 
In  1181,  the  Iiesari  Yansa,  with  their  Saiva  worship,  had  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Ganga  Yansa,  who  were  apparently  as  devoted  followers 
of  Yishnu  ;  and  they  set  to  work  at  once  to  signalise'  their  triumph 
by  erecting  the  temple  to  Jugauat,  which  has  since  acquired,  such  a 
world-wide  celebrity. 


1  ‘  Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xv.  p.  330.  once  supported,  and  it  is  extremely  difli- 

2  These  discrepancies  arise  from  the  cult  to  got  at  them  so  as  to  ohtain  'correct 
fact  that  the  beams  He  on  the  floor  buried  measurements. 

under  the  ruins  of  the  stone  roof  they 
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It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  the  kings  of  the  Ofanga, 
dine  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  worship  of  Yishnu  to  Orissa.  The 
whole  traditions,  as  recorded  by  Stirling,  contradict  such  an  assnrnp- 

•  tion,  and  the  first  temple  erected  on  this  spot  to  the  deity  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Yayati,  the  founder  of  the  Kesari  line.1  He  it 
was  who  recovered  the  sacred  image  of  Juganat  from  the  place  where 
it  had  been  buried  150  years  before,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Yavanas, 
and  a  “  new  temple  was  erected  by  him  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 

••which  was  found  to  be  much  dilapidated  and  overwhelmed  with 

•  sand.”  2  This,  of  course,  was  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ayodhya  Brah¬ 
mans  alluded  to  above,  who,  though  they  may  have  retained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  capital  during  the  continuance  of  the  dynasty,  did  not 
apparently  interfere  with  the  rival  worship  in  the  provinces. 

It  would  indeed  be  contrary  to  all  experience  if,  in  a  country 
where  Buddhism  once  existed,  those  who  were  followers  of  that  faith 
had  not  degenerated  first  into  Jainism  and  then  into  Vishnuism.  At 
Udayagiri  we  have  absolute  proof  in  the  earns  of  the  first  transition, 
and  that  it  continued  there  till  the  tune  when  the  Mahrattas  erected 
the  little  temple  on  the  southern  peak.  In  like  manner,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  tooth  relic  was  preserved  at  Puri  till 
the  invasion  of  the  Yavanas,  apparently,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
obtain  possession  of  it.  According  to  the  Buddhist  version,  it  was 
buried  in  the  jungle,  but  dug  up  again  shortly  afterwards,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  Ceylon.3  According  to  the  Brahmanical  account,  it  was 
the  image  of  Juganat,  and  not  the  tooth,  that  was  hidden  and  reco- 
1  vered  on  the  departure  of  the  Yavanas,  and  then  was  enshrined  at 
Juganat'  in  a  new  temple  on  the  sands.  The  tradition  of  a  hone  of 
Krishna  being  contained  in  the  image 4  is  evidently  only  a  Brahmani- 
cal  form  of  Buddhist  relic  worship,  and,  as  has  been  fvcipicnlly  sug¬ 
gested,  the  three  images  of  Juganat,  bis  brother  Balbhadra,  and  the 
sister  Subhadhra,  are  only  the  Buddhist  trinity— Buddha,  Dharma, 
Sanga — disguised  to  suit  the  altered  condition  ol  belief  among  the 
common  people.  The  pilgrimage,  the  Iiat  Jntra,  the  suspension  of 
caste  prejudices,  everything  in  fact  at  Puri,  is  redolent  of  Buddhism, 
'  but  of  Buddhism  so  degraded  as  hardly  to  lie  recognisable  by  those 
who  know  that  faitli  only  in  its  older  and  purer  form. 

The  degradation  of  the  faith,  however,  is  hardly  so  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  style.  Even  Stirling,  who  was  no  captions  critic,  re¬ 
marks  that  it  seems  unaccountable,  in  an  age  when  the  atvhiieets 
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Litis,  the  most  famous,  is  also  the  inost  disappointing  of  northern  ■ 
Hindu  Icmples.1  As  may  bo  seen  from  the  preceding  illustration 
(Woodcut  No.  28H),  the  ports  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  found 
in  all  the  older  temples  at  Bhuvaneswiir,  that  the  difference  could 
hardly  be  expressed  in  words  ;  even  the  woodcut,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  changed  they  are  in  effect,  hut  the  building  itself  should 
he  seen  fully  to  appreciate  site  degradation  that  has  taken  place. 

Jajepuk  and  Cuttack.  ^ 

■Tajepur,  on  the  Bytnrni,  was  one  of  the  old  capitals  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  even  now  contains  temples  which,  from  the  squareness  of 
their  forms,  may  he  old,  but,  if  so,  they  have  been  so  completely  dis¬ 
guised  by  a  thick  coating  of  plaster,  that  their  carvings  are  entirely 
obliterated, 'and  there  is  nothing  by  which  their  age  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  place  was  long  occupied  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  the 
presence  of  a  handsome  mosque  may  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
some  at  least  of  the  Hindu  remains.  There  is  one  pillar,  however,  still 
standing,  winch  deserves  bo  be  illustrated  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
examples  of  its  class  in  India  (Woodcut  No.  289).  Its  proportions 
are  beautiful,  and  its  details  in  excellent  taste  ;  but  the  mouldings  of 
the  base,  which  are  those  on  which  the  Hindus  were  accustomed  to 
lavish  the  utmost  care,  have  unfortunately  been  destroyed.  Originally 
it  is  said  to  have  supported  a  figure  of  Garuda — the  Yahana  of  Vishnu 
— and  a  figure  is  pointed  out  as  the  identical  one.  It  may  be  so,  and 
if  it  is  the  case,  the  pillar  is  of  the  12th  or  18th  century.  This  also 
seems  to  be  the  age  of  some  remarkable  pieces  of  sculpture  which 
were  discovered  some  years  ago  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  they 
had  apparently  been  hidden  from  Mahomcdan  bigotry.  They  are  m 


1  Nows  lias  just  reached  this  country  j 
of  a  curious  accident  having  happened  | 
in  this  temple.  Just  after  the  gods  had 
been  removed  from  their  Sinhasaii  to 
take  their  annual  excursion  to  the 
Gundicha  Nflr,  some  stones  of  the  roof 
fell  in,  and  would  have  killed  any  atten¬ 
dants  and  smashed  tile  gods  had  they 
not  fortunately  all  been  absent.  As- 


on  iron  beams,  and  looked  as  if  it  could 
only  have  been  shaken  down  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  false  roof  was  formed  someway  up  the 
tower  over  the  altar  at  Puri,  but  formed 
probably  of  stone  laid  on  wooden  beams 
aud  either  decay  or  the  white  ants  having 
destroyed  the  timber,  the  stones  have 
fallen  as  narrated. 


Burning  the  interior  of  the  Bara  Dewul  j  A  similar  roof  so  supported  c 
to  be  as  represented  (Woodcut  No.  124),  !  beams  still  exists  in  thestructu 
it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  this  could  have  |  on  the  shore  at  Mahavetlipoi 
happened.  But  in  the  same  woodcut  the  ;  have  no  doubt,  elsewhere,  but  i' 


porch'or  Jagamohan  of  the  Ixanaruc 
pagoda  is  represented  with  a  hat  false 
roof,  which  has  fallen,  and  now  encum¬ 
bers  the  floor  of  the  apartment.  That 


impossible  to  get  i 
when  the  gods  are 
places  are  so  dark  it 


i  wooden 
al  temple 
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JA.JEPUR  AND  CUTTACK. 


■  quite  a  different  style  from 
and  probably  more  modern  tbs 
,  Cuttack  became  the  capita 
a  certain  Markut  Kesari  bv 
revetement  to  protect  tlie  sit 
.croachment  of  the  river.1  I 
ever,  has  suffered,  first  from 


anything  at  Bhuvancswav  c 
n  anything  at  those  places. 


Abul  Fazl’s  description  of  thi 
order  to  enable  us  to  understan 
the  allusions  and  descriptions 


phants,  camels,  and  horses  ; 
for  artillery  and  military  sto 
also  are  quarters  for  the  g 
other  attendants  ;  the  third  i 
by  porters  and  watchmen  ;  the 
appropriated  for  the  several 
the  kitchens  make  the  fifth 
public  apartments  ;  the  sevt 
business  ;  the  eighth  is  where 
Kajah’s  sleeping  apartment.  ' 
■  is  a  very  ancient  Hindu  temple. 

As  Orissa  at  the  period  n 
part  of  Akbar’s  kingdom,  then 


Jeypnr  and  Bijapur 
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thorough  examination  of  the  nuns,  but  they  will  afford  a  picture  of_ 
the  civilization  and  of  the  arts  and  religion  of  an  Indian  community 
during  seven  centuries  of  isolation  from  external  influences,  such  as  can 
hardly  be  obtained  from  any  other  source.  So  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  it  is  a  singularly  pleasing  picture,  and  one  that  will  well  repay 
any  pains  that  may  be  taken  to  present  it  to  the  English  public  in  a 
complete  and  intelligible  form. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
WESTERN  INDIA. 


Dharwar — Brahmanipa]  Rock-cut  Temples. 


Ip  the  province  of  Orissa  is  interesting-  from  the  completeness  and 
uniformity  of  its  style  of  Indo-Aryan  architecture,  that  of  Dharwar, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking  of  Maharastra,  is  almost  equally  so  from 
exactly  the  opposite  conditions.  In  the  western  province,  the  Dra- 
vidian  style  struggles  with  the  northern  for  supremacy  during  all 
the  eSrlier  stages  of  their  growth,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  one 
influenced  the  other  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting-  and  in¬ 
structive  lessons  we  can  learn  from  their  study,  when  the  materials 
exist  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  architectural  history  of  this 
province.  In  magnificence,  however,  the  western  can  never  pretend 
to  rival  the  eastern  province.  There  are  more  and  far  finer  buildings 
in  the  one  city  of  Bhnvaueswar  alone  than  in  all  the  cities  of 
Maharastra  put  together,  and  the  extreme  elaboration  of  their  details 
gives  the  Orissan  examples  a  superiority  that  the  western  temples  cannot 
pretend  to  rival. 

Among  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  of  the  Dharwar  temples 
is  that  of  Papan'atha,  at  Purudkul,  or  Pittadkul,  as  it  is  now  spelt. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  this  temple  given  above  (Woodcut 
.Vo.  122,  page  221),  the  cell,  with  its  tower,  has  not  the  same 
predominating  importance  which  it  always  had  in  Orissa  :  and 
instead  of  a  mere  -vestibule  it  has  a  four-pillared  porch,  which  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  form  a  complete  temple  on  the  eastern  side 
of  India.  Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  great  porch,  Mantupa.  or 
Jagamoban — square,  as  usual,  but  here  it  possesses  sixteen  pillars, 
in  four’  groups,  instead  of  the  astylar  arrangements  so  common  in 
the  east.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  copy,  with  very  slight  alterations,  of  the 
plan  of  the  great  Saiva  temple  at  the  same  place  (Woodcut  No.  l.v.r), 
or  the.Kylas  at  Ellora  (Woodcut  No.  ISfi).  Those,  with  oiliers  recently 
brought  to  light,  form  a  group  of  early  temples  wholly  Dravidiun  in 
style,  but  having  no  affinity,  except  in  plan,  with  the  Temple  of 
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as  if  the  two  intermediate  courses  simulated  roofs,  or  a  roof  in  two 
storeys.  and  then  this  crowning  member  was  introduced,  and  the  same 
thiijg  repeated  over  and  over  again  till  the  requisite  height  was 
obtained.  In  the  Parasurameswara  there  are  three  intermediate 
courses  (Woodcut  No.  230)  ;  in  the  great  tower  at  Bbuvaneswar, 
five ;  and  in  the  more  modern  temples  they  disappear  from  the 
angles,  but  are  supplied  by  the  miniature  temple-forms  applied  to 
’the  sides.  In  the  temple  at  Buddh  Gaya  the  same  form  occurs 
(Woodcut  No.  1G)  on  the  angle  of  each  storey  ;  but  there  it  looks 
more  like  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  which,  in  fact,  I  believe  to  be  its  real 
original.  But  from  whatever  form  derived,  this  repetition  on  the  angles 
is  in  the  best  possible  taste  ;  the  eye  is  led  upwards  by  it,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  crowning  member,  which  is  thus  no  longer  isolated  and 
alone,  but  a  part  of  a  complete  design. 

The  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  this  ornament  is,  so  far  as  is 
now  known,  no  bad  test  of  the  age  of  a  temple.  If  an  example  were 
found  where  every  alternate  course  was  an  anialaka,  it  probably  would 
he  older  than  any  temple  we  have  yet  known.  It  would  then  represent 
a  series  of  roofs,  five,  seven,  or  nine  storeys,  built  over  one  another.  It 
had,  however,  passed  into  conventionalities  before  we  meet  with  it. 

Whenever  the  temples  of  this  district  are  thoroughly  investigated, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  throw  immense  light  on  the  early  history  of  the 
style.1  As  the  case  now  stands,  however,  the  principal  interest 
centres  iu  the  caves  of  Badami,  which  being  the  only  Brahmanical 
eaves  known  that  have  positive  dates  upon  them,  they  give  us  a  fixed 
point  from  which  to  reason  in  respect  of  other  series  such  as  we  have 
never  had  before.  For  the  present,  they  must  make  way  for  other 
examples  better  known  aud  of  more  general  architectural  interest. 


Brahmanical  Rock-cut  Temples. 

Although  the  structural  temples  of  the  Badaim  croup 2  in  Dharwar 
are  of  such  extreme  interest,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  they  arc 
surpassed  in  importance,  for  our  present  purposes  at  least,  by  the 
rock-cnt  examples. 

At  Badami  there  are  three  caves,  not  of  any  great  dimensions, 
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1  mfc  of  singular  interest  from  their  architectural  details  and  sculp¬ 
tures,  and  more  so  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  No.  3,  contains;' ah' 
inscription  with  an  undoubted  date  upon  it.  There  are,  as  pointed 
out  above,  innumerable  Buddhist  inscriptions  on  the  western  caves, 
but  none  with  dates  from  any  well-ascertained  era,  and  none,  un¬ 
fortunately,  of  the  Brahmanical  eaves  at  Ellora  or  elsewhere  have 
inscriptions  that  can  be  called  integral,  and  not  one  certainly  with  a 
date  on  it.  1  lie  consequence  is.  that  the  only  mode  by  which  their 
ages  could  be  .approximated  was  by  arranging  them  in  sequences, 
according  to  our  empirical  or  real  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
period  during  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  excavated.  At 
Ellora,  for  instance,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Buddhist  preceded  the 
Brahmanical  excavations,  and  that  these  were  succeeded  by  the  Jama  ; 
and  various  local  and  architectural  peculiarities  rendered  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  extremely  probable.  Arguing  on  this  basis,  it  was  found  that 
the  one  ehaitya  cave  there,  the  Viswakarma,  was  nearly  identical  in 
style  with  the  last  of  the  four  chaityas  at  Ajunta  (No.  26),  and  that 
cave,  for  reasons  given  above,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
century',  say  a.d.  600.  The  cares  next  it  were  assumed  to  occupy  the 
7th  century,  thus  leading  on  to  the  Rameswara  group,  about  a.d.  700, 
and  the  Jaina  group  would  then  have  occupied  the  next  century. 
The  age  of  the  Kylas  or  Dravidian  group,  being  exceptional,  could 
only  be  determined  by  extraneous  evidence,  and,  as  already  pointed 
out,  from  its  extreme  similarity  with  the  great  temple  at  Pittadkul, 
belongs  almost  certainly  to  the  8th  century  ;  and  from  a  similar  chain 
of  reasoning  the  Jaina  group  is  brought  back  to  about  the  same  age,  or 
rather  earlier,  say  A.D.  650. 

The  inscription  on  the  No.  3  care  at  Badami  is  dated  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  a  well-known  king,  Mangaliswara,  in  the  500th 
year  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Saka  .kiug,  or  in  79  ;  the  date 
therefore  is  A.D.  579.  Admitting,  which  I  think  its  architecture  ren¬ 
ders  nearly  certain,  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  three,  still  they  are 
so  like  one  another,  that  the  latest  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
excavated  within  the  limits  of  the  next  century,  say  A.D.  575-700. 
Comparing  the  architecture  of  this  group  with  that  known  as  the 
central  or  Rameswara  group  at  Ellora,  it  is  so  nearly  identical, 
that  though  it  may  be  slightly  more  modern,  it  can  hardly  now  be 
doubted  they  too,  including  perhaps  the  cave  known  as  the  Ashes  of 
Ravana,  must  have  been  excavated  in  the  7th  century.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  sequence  formerly  adopted,  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on 
that  marvellous  picture  of  religious  toleration  described  by  the 
Chinese  Pilgrim  as  exhibited  at  Allahabad  in  the  year  a.d.  613.  On 
that  occasion  the  ICmg  Siladitya  distributed  alms  or  gifts  to  10,000 
priests  (reh'r/ieu.f),  the  first  day  in  honour  of  Buddha,  the  second  of 
Aditya  the  Sun  (Yishnn  ?),  and  the  third  in  honour  of  Iswara  or 
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,  Siva  ;l  and  the  eighteen  king’s  who  assisted  at  this  splendid  qnin- 
4  quejinial  festival  seem  promiscuously  to  have  honoured  equally  these 
thre^  divinities.  With  this  toleration  at  head-quarters,  we  ought  not  to 
■ '  he  surprised  if  we  find  the  temples  of  the  throe  religions  overlapping- 
one  another  to  some  extent. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  ail 
antiquary  experiences  before  the  8th  century,  is  to  ascertain  to  what 
’divinity  any  temple  or  a  cave  is  dedicated.  In  the  three  caves,  for 
-a  instance,  at  Badami,  the  sculptures  are  wholly  Vaishnava,  and  no  one 
,  would  doubt  that  they  were  dedicated  to  that  deity,  but  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  all  is  the  Ungam  or  emblem  of  Sivif.  It  lias  been  suggested 
that  this  may  have  been  an  afterthought,  but  if  so  the  cave  must  have 
been  without  meaning.  There  is  no  sinliasan  or  throne  on  which  an 
image  of  a  deity  could  he  placed,  nor  is  the  cell  large  enough  for  that 
purpose. 

.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  Buddhist  bmldma’S  or  caves  so  far- 
south  as  Badami,  and  we  are  consequently  deprived  of  that  means  for 
eomparison  ;  and  before  anything  very  definite  can  be  laid  down,  it 
will  require  that  some  one  familiar  with  the  subject  should  go  over 
the  whole  of  the  western  caves,  and  institute  a  rigid  comparison  of 
their  ^details.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  result  of  the  translations  of 
the  inscriptions  gathered  by  Mr.  Burgess,  and  of  liis  plans  and  views,2 
is  that  we  must  compress  our  history  of  the  western  caves  within  nar¬ 
rower  limits  [than  originally  seemed  necessary.3  The  buildings  in  the 
Dharwar  district  seem  all  to  be  comprised  between  the  years  500 
.  and  750  A.D.,  with  probably  a  slight  extension  either  way,  and  those 
at  Ellora  being  certainly  synchronous,  must  equally  be  limited  to  the 
same  period  of  time, 

Pending  a  more  complete  investigation,  which  I  hope  may  he 
undertaken  before  long,  I  would  propose  the  following  as  a  tentative 
chronology  of  the  far-famed  series  of  caves  at  Ellora  : — 

Buddhist : — ViswakamiA  to  Das  Avatar; 

Jaina  India,  Jugnuat,  Sul.bas,  &c.  . 

Hindu  Rameswara  to  Dhuinnar  Lena 

Dravidian Kylas . 

The  cave  at  Elephanta  follows  ol  course  the  date  here  given  for 
the  Dhumnar  Lena,  and  must  thus  date  after  the  middle  of  the  8th 


'  ■  Histoirc  do  Hinucu  TJisang,’  p.  2,1.1 
‘  Vic  et  Voyages,’  vol.  i.  ji.  iWU. 

-  ‘Report  mi  the  District  of  Bolgai 
and  Iquladgi.’  1871 

1  When  I  originally  wrote  on  the  sul 
joct  I  thought  I  had  the  Hth  and  J Ol h  eel 
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These  dalcd  caves  and  buildings  have  also  rendered  another  service 
to  the  science  of  arolneology,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  state  with 
confidence  that  the  principal  caves  at  Mahavellipore  must  be  circjum- 
seriber]  within  the  same  limits.  The  architecture  there  being  so  lean 
and  poor,  is  most  misleading,  but,  as  hinted  above,  I  believe  it  arose 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  Dravidian,  and  copied  literally  from  struc¬ 
tural  buildings,  by  people  who  had  not  the  long  experience  of  the 
Buddhists  in  cave  architecture  to  guide  them,  for  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  Buddhists  so  far  south.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  a  comparison 
of  the  Hindu  sculptures  at  Borland  with  those  of  Ellora  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mahavellipore  on  the  other,  renders  it  almost  absolutely 
certain  that  they  were  practically  contemporary.  The  famous  bas- 
relief  of  Uurga,  on  her  lion,  slaying  Mahasura,  the  Minotaur,1  is 
earlier  than  one  very  similar  to  it  at  Ellora  ;  and  one,  the  Yiratorupa,2 
is  later  by  probably  a  century  than  the  sculpture  of  the  same  subject 
in  cave  8  at  Badami.3  Some  of  the  other  bas-reliefs  are  later,  some 
earlier,  than  those  representing  similar  subjects  in  the  three  series, 
but  it  seems  now  impossible  to  get  over  the  fact  that  they  are  practi¬ 
cally  synchronous.  Even  the  great  bas-relief,  which  I  was  inclined  to 
assigu  to  a  more  modern  period,  probably  belongs  to  the  7th  or  8th 
century.  The  great  Naga  king,  whom  all  the  world  are  there  worship¬ 
ping,  is  represented  as  a  man  whose  head  is  shaded  by  a  seven-headed 
surpent-liood,  but  also  with  a  serpent-body  from  the  waist  downwards. 
That  form  was  not  known  in  the  older  Buddhist  sculptures,  but  law 
now  been  found  on  all  the  Orissau  temples  (for  instance  Woodcut 
No.  23G),  and  nearly  as  frequently  at  Badami.4  This  difficulty  being 
removed,  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  gigantic  sculpture  should  not 
take  the  place,  which  its  state  of  execution  would  otherwise  assign  to 
it— say  a.d.  700— as  a  mean  date,  subject  to  subsequent  adjustment. 

In  a  general  work  like  the  present  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
illustrate  so  extensive  a  group  as  that  of  the  Brahmanical  caves  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  history  or  affinities  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  not  by  other  means  become  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Fortunately,  however,  in  this  instance  the  materials  exist  by  which 
any  one  may  attain  the  desired  information  with  very  little  difficulty. 
Daniell’s  drawings — or  rather  Mr.  Wales’ — made  in  1795,  have  long- 
made  the  public  acquainted  with  the  principal  caves  at  Ellora ;  Sir 
Charles  Malet’s  paper  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ‘  Asiatic  Researches  ;  ’ 
Seely’s  ‘Wonders  of  Ellora,’  published  in  1820,  and  numerous  other 
works,  with  the  photographs  now  available,  supply  nearly  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  that  direction.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Elephanta, 


1  ‘Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  I  3  Burgess,  ‘Report  on  Belgam,’  &c., 

Society,’  vol.  ii.  pi.  4.  pi  31. 

3  Loc.  cit.,  pi.  0.  I  ‘  Loc.  cit.,  pis.  20,  23,  40. 
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scale  being  appreciated,  as  it  would  be  if  -the  practice  had  been 
uniform.  As,  however,  No.  3  at  Badami  is  a  cave  with  a  positive 
dale,  A.l).  571),  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  24:!  and  244)  to  illustrate  its  peculiarities,  so  as  to  enable 
a  comparison  to  be  made  between 
it  and  other  examples.  Its  details 
will  be  found  fully  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Burgess’s  report. 

Though  not  one  of  the  largest,  it 
is  still  a  fine  cave,  its  verandah  mea¬ 
suring  70  ft.,  with  a  depth  of  50  ft., 
beyond  which  is  a  simple  plain  cell, 
containing  the  lingam.  At  one  end 
of  the  verandah  is  the  Narasingha 
Avatar ;  at  the  other  end  Vishnu 
seated  on  the  five-headed  serpent 
Ananta.  The  front  pillars  have  each 
three  brackets,  of  very  wooden  design,  all  of  which  are  ornamented 
by  two  or  three  figures,  generally  a  male  and  female,  with  a  child 


or  dwarf — all  of  considerable  beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution.  The 
inner  pillars  are  varied,  and  more  architectural  in  their  forms,  but 
in  the  best  style  of  Hindu  art. 

Compared  with  tlic  style  of  art  found  at  Amravati,  on  the  opposite 
coast,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  nearly  Buddha,  seated  on  the  many- 
lieaded  Naga,1  resembles  Vishnu  on  Ananta  m  the  last  woodcut,  and 
though  the  religion  is  changed,  the  art  has  hardly  altered  to  such  an 
extent  as  might  be  expected,  considering  that  two  centuries  had  pro¬ 
bably  elapsed  between  the  execution  of  these  two  bas-reliefs.  The 
change  of  religion,  however,  is  complete,  for  though  Buddha  does 
appear  at  Badami,  it  is  m  the  very  subordinate  position  of  the  liiutli 
Avatar  of  Visliuu.2  -  • 

Sometimes  the  Hindus  successfully  conquered  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  cave  architecture  by  excavatmff  them  oil  the  spur  of  a 


'  ‘Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,’  pi.  76. 

2  Burgess,  ‘  Report  on  Bolgam  and  Kuladji,’  pi.  81. 
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•  Buddhist  times,  or  before  A.fb  .650,  and  hitherto  we  have  been  ill  the. 
habit  of  considering  it  a  purely  Jaiua  arrangement.  This  must  now  he 
modified,  bnt  the  question  still  remains— to  what  extent  should  this 

One  more  illustration  mu&t  conolnde  what  we  liave  at  present 
to  say  of  Hindu  rock-cut  temples.  It  is  found  near  Poonah,  and  is 
p-ery  little  kuown,  though  much  more  appropriate  to  cave  archi¬ 
tecture  than  most  examples  of  its  class,  The  temple  itself  is  a 
simple  pillared  hall,  with  apparently  ten  pillars  in  front,  and  pro¬ 
bably  bad  originally  a  structural  sikra  built  on  the  tipjwr  plateau  to 
mark  file  position  of  the  sanctuary.  The  most  original  part  of  it, 
however,  is  the  Nunrii  pavilion,  which  stands  in  the  courtyard  in 
front  of  the  temple  (Woodcut  No.  247).  It  is  circular  in  plan,  and 
fta  roof — which  is  a  great  slab  of  rock — is  supported  by,  apparently, 
sixteen  square  pillars  of  very  simple  form.  Altogether  it  is  as  appro- 

It  has,  however,  the  defect  only  too  common  in  those  Hindu  exca¬ 
vations — tint,  being  iu  a  pit,  it  can  be  looked  down  upon ;  which  is 
a  test  very  few  buildings  can  stand,  and  to  which  none  ought  to  he 
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CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN  INDIA. 

CONTESTS. 

Tc-mples  at  Gualior,  Khajnraho,  Udaipur,  Benares,  Bindrabun,  Kantonuggur, 


There  are  certainly  more  than  one  hundred  temples  in  Central 
and  Northern  India  which  are  well  -worthy  of  being  described  in 
detail,  and,  if  described  and  illustrated,  would  convey  a  wonderful 
impression  of  the  fertility  in  invention  of  the  Hindu  mind  and  of 
the  elegance  with  which  it  was  capable  of  expressing  itself.  None  of 
these  temples  can  make  the  smallest  pretension  to  rival  the  great 
southern  examples  in  scale  ;  they  are  all,  indeed,  smaller  even  than  the 
greater  of  Orissan  examples  ;  and  while  some  of  them  surpass  the 
Orissan  temples  m  elegance  of  form,  many  rival  them  in  the  profuse 
elaboration  ot  minute  ornamental  details. 

None  of  these  temples — none,  at  least,  that  are  now  complete — 
seem  to  he  of  any  great  antiquity.  At  Enin,  in  the  Saugor  territory, 
are  some  fragments  of  columns,'  and  several  sculptures  that  seem  to 
belong  to  the  flourishing  age  of  the  Guptas,  say  about  a.d.  450  ;  and 
in  the  Mokundra  Pass  there  are  the  remains  of  a  choultrie  that  may 
be  as  old,  or  older,  but  it  is  a  mere  fragment,1  and  has  no  inscription 

Among  the  more  complete  examples,  the  oldest  I  know  of,  and 
consequently  the  most  beautiful,  is  tire  porch  or  temple  at  Ohaudra- 
vati,  near  Jalira  Puttun,  in  Rajputana.  In  its  neighbourhood  Colonel 
Tod  found  an  inscription,  dated  a.d.  691, 2  which  at  one  time  I  thought 
might  have  been  taken  trom  this  temple,  and  consequently  might 
give  its  date,  which  would  fairly  agree  with  the  style,3  judged  from 
that  of  some  of  the  eaves  at  Ellora,  which  it  very  much  resembles. 


1  A  view  of  tills  was  published  in 
my  ‘Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Indian 
Architecture,’  pi.  5. 

2  Tod’s  ‘Annals  of  Rajastan,’  vol.  ii. 
p.  734. 

3  ‘  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient 


|  description.  Cicn.  .Cunningham  (‘ Archaeo¬ 
logical  Reports,’  vol,  ii.  p.  ‘264)agrees  with 
me  as  to  the  date,  but  inadvertently  adds 
a  scale  to  liis  plan' wliich  makes  the  build¬ 
ing  ten  times  larger  than  I  made  it,  or 
than  it  really  is. 
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.  the  dimensions  are  remarkably  small,  and  the  temple  is  barely  60  ft. 
high,  so  that  its  merit  consists  entirely  in  its  shape  and  propor¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  elesrance  and  profusion  of  the  ornament  that 


In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  detached  porch,  here  called  a  Chaori,  or 
nuptial  hall  (the  same  word,  I  believe,  as  Choultrie  in  the  south),  in 
which  tradition  records  the  marriage  of  a  Huna  (Hun)  prince  to  a 
Itajputni  bride,  for  which  purpose  it  is  said”  to  have  been  erected ; 1 
but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  such 
detached  halls  known  in  the  north.  We  miss  here  the  octagonal 
dome  of  the  Jains,  which  would  have  given  elegance  and  relief  to  its 
ceiling,  though  the  variety  in  the  spacing  of  the  columns  has  been 
attained  by  a  different  process.  The  dome  was  seldom  if  ever  em¬ 
ployed  in  Hindu  architecture,  but  they  seem  to  have  attempted  to 
gain  sufficient  relief  to  their  otherwise  monotonous  arrangement  of 
columns  by  breaking  up  the  external  outline  of  the  plan  of  the 
mantapa,  and  by  ranging  the  aisles 
diagonally  across  the  building,  instead 
of  placing  them  parallel  to  the  sides. 

The  other  two  temples  here  are 
somewhat  taller  and  more  pointed 
in  their  form,  and  are  consequently 
either  more  modern  in  date,  or  if  of 
the  same  age — which  may  possibly 
be  the  case — would  bring  the  date 
of  the  whole  group  down  to  the  10th 
century,  which,  after  all,  may  he  their 
true  date,  though  I  am  at  present  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  more  ancient  date 
more  consistent  with  our  present 
knowledge. 

A  little  way  from  the  great  temple 
are  two  pillars,,  one  of  which  is  here 
represented  (Woodcut  No.  251). 

They  evidently  supported  one  of 
those  toraus,  or  triumphal  archways, 
which  succeeded  the  gateways  of  Jr>1 
the  Buddhist  topes,  and  form  fre-  " 
quently  a  very  pleasing  adjunct  to 
Hindu  temples.  They  are,  however,  trail  e< 
overthrown,  wherever. the  bigotry  of  the  Mos 
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One  k'ni]>le,  existing  in  fclio  fortress  of  Giialior,  1ms  lieeu  already  * 
described  nndcr  tin*  title  of  the  Jaina  Temple  (miU,  p.  214),  though 
whether  it,  is  Jaina  or  Vaislmava  is  by  no  means  easily  determined. 

At  the  same  place  tbere  is  another,  bearing  the  not  very  dignified 
name  of  the  Tell  ka  Mandir.  or  Oilman’s  Temple  (Woodcut  No.  252). 

It  is  a  square  of  CO  ft.  each  way,  with  a  portico  on  the  east  projecting 
about  11  ft.  Unlike  the  other  temples  wo  have  been  describing,  it  . 
docs  not  terminate  upwards  in  a  pyramid,  nor  is  it  crowned  by  an 
amalaka,  but  in  a  ridge  of  about  30  ft.  in  extent,  which  may  originally 
have  had  three  amalakas  upon  it.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  this 
form  of  temple  was  once  more  common  than  we  now  find  it.  There 
are  several  examples  of  it  at  Mahavcllipore  (Woodcut  Nos.  181,  182), 
evidently  copied  from  a  form  common  among  the  Buddhists,  and 
one  very  beautiful  example  is  found  at  Bliuvaneswar,1  there  called 
Kapila  Devi,  and  dedicated  to  Siva.  The  Teli  ka  Mandir  was  ori¬ 
ginally  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  but  afterwards  converted  to  the  worship 
of  Siva.  There  is  no  inscription  or  any  tradition  from  which  its 
date  can  bo  gathered,  but  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  place  it 
in  the  loth  or  nth  century. 


Khajkbaho. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  finest  and  most  extensive  group  of 
temples  belonging  to  the  northern  or  lodo-Aryan  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  is  that  gathered  round  the  great  temple  at  Bliuvaneswar. 
They  are  also  the  most  interesting  historically,  inasmuch  as  their 
dates  extend  through  five  or  six  centuries,  and  they  alone  conse¬ 
quently  enable  ns  to  bridge  over  the  dark  ages  of  Indian  art.  From 
its  remote  situation,  Orissa  seems  to  have  escaped,  to  a  -great  extent 
at  least,  from  the  troubles  that  agitated  northern  and  western  India 
during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  ;  and  though  from  this  cause  we  can 
find  nothing  in  Central  India  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Chandravati 
and  Gualior,  in  Orissa  the  series  is  complete,  and,  if  properly  exa¬ 
mined  and  described,  would  afford  a  consecutive  history  of  the  style 
from  say  500  to  1100  or  1200  a.b. 

Next  in  interest  and  extent  to  the  Bliuvaneswar  group  is  that 
at  Klmjnraho,2  in  Bundelcund,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  215).  At 


1  A  view  of  this  temple  will  be  found  ham  for  almost  all  we  know  about  this 

in  my ‘Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Indian  place,  and  it  is  from  his  ‘Reports’  and 
Architecture,’  pi.  1.  photographs  that  the  following  account 

2  We  ore  indebted  to  Gen.  Cmming-  has  been  compiled. 
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this  place  there  arc  now  to  be  found  some  thirty  important  temples,  . 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Olmonsat  Jogini  and  the 
Ganthai,  described  when  treating  of  Jaina  architecture,  are  of  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  age.  Nor  is  it  difficult,  from  their  style  and 
from  the  inscriptions  gathered  by  General  Cunningham,  to  see  what 
that  age  was.  The  inscriptions  range  from  a.d.  1)51  to  A.n.  3  003  ; 
and  though  it  is  not  clear  to  what  particular  temple  they  apply,  we 
shall  not  probably  err  much  if  we  assign  the  whole  twenty-eight' 
temples  he  enumerates  to  the  century  beginning  950  and  ending 
1050,  with  a  margin  of  a  few  years  either  way.  What  renders  this 
group  more  than  usually  interesting  is.  that  the  Khajuraho  temples 
are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  three  great  Indian  religions  : 
one-third  being  Jaina,  one-tliird  Yaislmava,  and  the  remainder  Saiva  ; 
and  all  being  contemporary,  it  conveys  an  impression  of  toleration 
we  were  hardly  prepared  for  after  the  struggles  of  the  preceding 
centuries,  though  it  might  have  been  expected  three  centuries  earlier. 

A  curious  result  of  this  toleration  or  community  of  feeling  is, 
that  the  architecture  of  all  the  three  groups  is  so  similar  that,  looking 
to  it  alone,  no  one  could  say  to  which  of  the  three  religions  any 
particular  temple  belonged.  Tt  is  only  when  their  sculptures  are 
examined  that  their  original  destination  becomes  apparent,  and.  even 
then  there  are  anomalies  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  A  portion, 
for  instance,  of  the  sculptures  of  the  principal  Saiva  temple — the 
Kandarya  Mahadeo — are  of  a  grossly  indecent  character  ; 1  the  only 
instance,  so  far  as  I  kuow,  of  anything  of  the  sort  being  found  in 
a  Saiva  temple,  that  bad  pre-eminence  being  reserved  to  temples 
belonging  to  the  worshippers  of  Yisbiiu.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
originally  have  belonged  to  the  latter  sect ;  but,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  this  is  most  unlikely,  and  the  fact, 
must  be  added  to  many  others  to  prove  lioiv  mixed  together  the 
various  sects  were  even  at  that  time,  and  how  little  antagonistic 
they  then  were  to  each  other. 

The  general  character  of  these  temples  may  be  gathered  from  the 
annexed  representation  (Woodcut  No.  253)  of  the  principal  Saiva 
temple,  the  Kandarya  Mahadeo.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  254),  it  is  109  ft.  in  length,  by  GO  ft.  in  breadth  over 
all,  and  externally  is  116  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  88  ft.  above  its 
own  floor.  Its  basement,  or  perpendicular  part,  is,  like  all  the  great 
temples  here,  surrounded  by  three  rows  of  sculptured  figures.  General 
Cunningham  counted  872  statues  on  and  in  this  temple,  ranging  from 
i\  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  or  about  half  life-size,  and  they  are  mixed  up 
with  a  profusion  of  vegetable  forms  and  conventional  details  which 
defy  description.  The  vimana,  or  tower,  it  will  be  observed,  is  built 


Cunningham,  ‘  Arehioulogical  Reports,'  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
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Bombay  government  lias  lately  spent  a  good  deal  of  money.1  It  is, . 
however,  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and  even  when  perfect  could  never 
have  been  equal  to  this  one  at  Udaipur,  and  to  many  others  on  which 
the  money  might  have  been  better  laid  out.  In  it  there  is  a"  slab 
with  an  inscription,  dated  in  the  Saka  year  782,  or  a.i>.  SCO.2  It 
is  not  quite  clear,  however,  whether  this  inscription  belongs  to  the 
temple  which  we  now  see,  or  to  an  earlier  one,  fragments  of  which  are 
found  built  into  the  vimana  of  the  present  one.  If  the  date  of  the 
temple  is  that  just  quoted,  as  Dr.  Bliau  Daji  would  have  us  believe, 
all  that  can  he  said  is  that  it  is  utterly  anomalous.  If  it  is  in  a.d.  1070, 
as  another  inscription  lie  quotes  found  near  the  place  might  lead  us  to 
infer,-  it  accords  with  all  else  we  know  of  the  style. 

One  other  illustration  must  complete  what  we  now  have  to  say 
regarding  these  Iudo-Aryan  temples.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  of 
the  style,  having  been  erected  by  Meera  Baie,  the  wife  of  Khunibo 
Rana  of  Ohittore  (a.d.  1418-14G8).  Khunibo  was, 
as  is  well  known,  devoted  to  the  Jaina  faith,  having 
erected  the  temple  at  Sadri  (Woodcut  No.  133),  and 
the  Pillar  of  Yictory  (Woodcut  No.  143)  ;  yet  here 
we  find  him  and  his  wife  erecting  in  their  capital 
two  temples  dedicated  to  Yislmu.  The  king’s'iemple, 
which  is  close  by,  is  very  much  smaller  than  this 
Di»gr.im2e'I>i™,iiorv  ouo>  for  which  his  wife  gets  credit.  In  plan,  the 
Meera  Boi^sTempte,  011ty  peculiarity  is  that  the  pradaksliina,  or  pro- 
Ho  scale.  cession-path  round  the  cell,  is  here  an  open  colonnade, 
with  four  little  pavilions  at  the  four  corners,  and  this 
is  repeated  in  the  portico  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram 
(Woodcut  No.  250). 

The  roof  of  the  portico,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  is  placed 

diagonally  as  at  Udaipur,  while  the  tower  itself  is  of  so  solid  and 

unbroken  an  outline,  that  it  might  at  first  sight  be  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the  15tli  century  (Woodcut  No.  257).  When, 
however,  it  is  closely  looked  at,  we  miss  the  frequent  amalaka 
hands  and  other  ornamental  features  of  earlier  times,  and  the  crown¬ 
ing  members  are  more  unlike  those  of  ancient  temples.  The  crave, 
too,  of  its  outline  is  resnilar  from  base  to  summit,  and  consequently 
feebler  than  that  of  the  older  examples ;  but  taking  it  all  in  all,  it 
certainly  is  more  like  an  ancient  temple  than  any  other  of  its  age 
I  am  acquainted  with.  It  was  a  revival,  the  last  expiring  effort 

of  a  stylo  that  was  dying  out,  in  that  form  at  least. 


1  A  portion  of  the  casts  are  in  the  I  2  ‘  Journal  Bombay  Brandi  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Transcripts  Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol.  ix.  p,  219. 

"  '*  ’  '  s  were  published  in  tlio  “  Ibid  ’  ‘ 
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•altars,  and  worshipped  the  sun,  and  paid  adoration  to  the  elements  on 
this  spot  4000  years  ago.  It  may  be  also  that  the  emblem  of  Siva  has 
attracted  admiring  crowds  to  this  spot  for  the  last  1000  years;  but 
there 'is  no  material  evidence  that  before  the  time  of  Akbar  (a.d.  1550- 
3  005)  any  important  permanent  building  was  ever  erected  there  to 
dignify  the  locality.  e 

The  present  temple  is  a  double  one  :  two  towers  or  spires  almost 
exactly  duplicates  of  each  other.  .One  of  these  is  represented  in  the 
preceding  woodcut  (No.  258),  and  they  are  connected  by  a  porch, 
crowned  by  a  dome  borrowed  from  the  Maliomedan  style,  which, 
though  graceful  and  pleasing  in  design,  hardly  harmonises  with  the 
architecture  of  the  rest  of  the  temple.  The  spires  are  each  51  ft.  in 
height,  and  covered  with  ornament  to  an  extent  quite  sufficient  even 
in  this  style.  The  details  too  are  all  elegant,  and  sharply  and  cleanly 
cut,  and  without  any  evidence  of  vulgarity  or  bad  taste ;  bnt  they  are 
feeble  as  compared  with  the  more  ancient  examples,  and  the  forms 
of  the  pyramidal  parts  have  lost  that  expression  of  power  and  of 
constructive  propriety  which  wore  so  evident  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  art.  It  is,  however,  curiously  characteristic  of  the  style  and 
place,  that  aimiklmg,  barely  o0  ft.  in  length,  and  the  same  in  height. 
sboiifclTie  the  principal  temple  m  the  most  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus, 
and  equally  so  that  one  hardly  150  years  old  should  he  considered  as 
the  most  ancient,  while  it  is  only  that  which  marks  this  most  holy 
spot  in  the  religious  cosmogony  of  the  Hindus. 


Temple  of  Scjjtdiah’s  Mothek,  Gcalioh. 

One  more  example  must  suffice  to  explain  the  ultimate  form  which 
the  ancient  towers  of  the  Orissan  temples  have  reached  in  the  present 
century.  It  is  just  finished,  having  been  erected  by  the  mother  of  the 
present  reigning  Maharajah  of  Gnulior,  and  to  it  has  been  added  a 
tomb  or  cenotaph  either  by  herself  or  her  son.  As  will  he  seen  from 
the  woodcut  (No.  25!)')  it  is  elegant,  though  feeble  ns  compared  with 
ancient  examples.  The  Maliomedan  dome  appears  in  the  background, 
and  the  curved  Bengali  roof  in  the  pavilion  in  front.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  style  is,  that  the  sikras  have  nearly  lost  tile 
graceful  curved  form,  which  is  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  all  the 
ancient  examples.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  straight-lined 
pyramid  first  appears  in  the  Takht-i-Suleimau’s  temple  in  Kashmir, 
where  its"  introduction  was  probably  hastened  by  the  wooden  straight- 
lined  roofs  of  the  original  native  style.  It  is  equally  evident.  I  ion  ever, 
in  a  temple  which  Id  hey  t  Sing,  the  Jtaja  of  Benares,  creeled  at  Him- 
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,  of  the  Parasurameswara  temple  at  Blnivaneswar,  or  of  the  great  temple 
there,  became  changed  into  the  feeble  elegance  of  the  Vishveshwar 
or  Gualior  temples.  The  few  examples  that  can  be  adduced  in  such  a 
work' as  this  may  not  suffice  to  make  this  so  clear  to  others  as  it  is 
to  myself.  With  twenty  or  thirty  examples  it  could  be  made  self- 
evident,  and  that  may  one  day  be  done,  and  this  curious  chapter  in 
architectural  history  be  thus  added  to  the  established  sequences  which 
every  true  style  of  art  affords.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  a  little  to  mention  one  or  two  aberrant  types  which  still 
are  not  without  interest. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  does  not  appear  proven  that  the  Moslems 
did  wantonly  throw  down  the  temples  of  the  Hindus,  except  when 
they  wanted  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  mosques  or  other 
buildings.  But,  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  three  centuries  of  Mahomcdan  rule  in  India  were  singularly 
unfavourable  for  the  development  of  Hindu  art  in  any  part  of  the 
country  where  them  rule  was  firmly  established.  With  the  tolerant 
reign  of  Akbar,  however,  a  new  state  of  affairs  was  inaugurated.  Not 
only  was  he  himself  entirely  devoid  of  religious  bigotry,  but  most — or 
at  least  the  most  eminent — of  his  ministers  and  friends  were  Hindus, 
and  he  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  Christian  missionaries  who  fre¬ 
quented  his  court.  But,  besides  its  tolerance,  his  reign  was  marked  by 
a  degree  of  prosperity  and  magnificence  till  then  unknown  during  that 
of  any  other  Indian  sovereign  of  his  faith.  Not  only  are  his  own 
buildings  unrivalled  in  their  extent  and  magnificence,  but  he  en¬ 
couraged  all  those  around  him  to  follow*  his  example,  and  found, 
among  others,  a  most  apt  mutator  m  the  celebrated  Man  , Singh  of 
AmWr,  afterwards  of  Jeypore,  who  reigned  a.b.  15112-1615.  He  erected 
at  Bindrabun  a  temple,  which  either  he  left  un¬ 
finished  at  his  death,  or  the  sikra  of  which  mav 
have  been  thrown  down  by  Aurungzcbe.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  elegant  temples  m 
India,  and  the  only  one,  perhaps,  from  w  hich  an 
European  architect  might  borrow  a  feiv  hints. 

The  temple,  as  it  now  stands,  consists  ol  a 
cfucifonn  porch,  internally  nearly  quite  perleet. 

.  though  externally  it  is  not  clear  how  it  was 
intended  to  he  finished  (Woodcuts  Nos.  265,  261). 

The  cell,  too,  is  perfect  internally — used  for  wor¬ 
ship — but  the  sikra  is  gone  :  possibly  it  mav 
never  have  been  completed.  Though  not  large. 


— the  only 
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it  might  liu  expedient  to  describe  in  a  -more  extensive  work;  but,, 
except  one,  none  of  them  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
illustration  in  a  work  like  the  present.  The  exceptional  style  is  that 
which  grew  up  in  Bengal  proper  on  the  relaxation  of  the  Malio- 
merlan  severity  of  religious  intolerance,  and  is  practised  generally  in 
the  province  at  the  present  day.  It  may  have  existed  earlier,  but  no 
examples  are  known,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  feel  sore 
about  this.  Its  leading  characteristic  is  the  bent  cornice,  copied' 
from  the  bnmlm .  huts  of  the  natives.  To  understand  this,  it  may  he 
as  well  to  explain  that  the  roofs  of  all  the  lints  in  Bengal  are  formed 
of  two  rectangular  frames  of  bambus,  perfectly  flat  and  rectangular 
when  formed,  but  when  lifted  from  the  ground  and  fitted  to  the 
substructure  they  are  bent  so  that  the  elasticity  of  the  bamhu, 
resisting  the  flexure,  keeps  all  the  fastenings  in  a  state  of  tension, 
which  makes  a  singularly  firm  roof  out  of  very  frail  materials.  It 
is  the  only  instance  I  know  of  elasticity  being  employed  in  building, 
hut  is '  so  singularly  successful  in  attaining  the  desired  end,  and  is 
so  common,  that  we  can  hardly  wonder  when  the  Bengalis  turned 
their-  attention  to  more  permanent  modes  of  building  they  should 
have  copied  this  one.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  it  was  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  before  tlie  Mahomedan  sovereignty,  as  it  is  •found 
in  all  tlic  mosques  at  Gaur  and  Malda  ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  its  use 
in  .Hindu  temples  till  afterwards,  though  now  it  is  extremely  common 
all  over  northern  India. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  temple  in  this  style  is  that  at  Kan- 
tonuggur.  twelve  miles  from  the  station  at  Dinajepore.  It  was  com¬ 
menced  in  A.D.  1701  and  finished  in  1722.1  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  illustration  (Woodcut  No.  263),  it  is  a  nine-towered, temple, 
of  considerable  dimensions,  and  of  a  pleasingly  picturesque  design. 
The  centre  pavilion  is  square,  and,  but  for  its  pointed  form,  shows 
clearly  enough  its  descent  from  the  Orissan  prototypes  ;  the  other- 
eight  are  octagonal,  and  must,  I  fancy,  be  derived  from  Mahomedan 
orrgmals.  The  pointed  arches  that  prevarl  throughout  are  certarnly 
borrowed  from  that  style,  hut  the  building  being  in  brick  their 
employment  was  inevitable. 

No  stone  is  used  in  the  building,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  designs  in  terra-cotta,,  partly  conventional,  and  these  arc  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  as  they  may  he  without  offence  to  taste  ;  but'  the 
bulk  of  them  are  figure-subjects,  which  do  not  ever  seem  to  be 
repeated,  and  form  a  perfect  repository  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
.  costumes  of  the  people  of  Bengal  at  the  bcammng  of  the  last  centm-v. 
In  execution  they  display  an  immeasurable  inferiority  to  the  carvings 


1  Buchanan  Hamilton,  ‘Eastern  India,’  edited  hy  Montgomery  Martin,  1S37, 


found  in  India,  though  neither  its  outline  nor  its  details  can  he  com¬ 
mended  (Woodcut  No.  201).  It  is  useful,  however,  as  exemplifying 
one  of  the  forms  which  Indian  temple-architecture  assumed  in  the 
19t.fi  century,  and  where,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  it.  The  Jams 
and  Hindus  may  yet  do  great  things  in  it,  if  they  can  escape  the 
influence  of  European  imitation  ;  but  now  that  the  sovereignty  has 
passed  from  the  Sikhs  we  cannot  expect  their  priests  or  people  to 
indulge  in  a  magnificence  their  religion  does  not  countenance  or 
encourage. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Cenotaphs. 

As  remarked  above,  one  of  the  most  unexpected  peeu'iuritics  of 
the  art,  as  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  India,  is  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  sepulchral  magnificence.  As  the  Dra- 
vidians  wore  undoubtedly  of  Turanian  origin,  and  were  essentially 
buildcrs,  we  certainly  would  expect  that  they  should  show  some 
respect  for  the  memories  of  their  great  men.  It  is,  howevef,  even 
uncertain  how  far  the  cromlechs,  dolmens,  or  sepulchral  circles  found 
all  over  the  south  of  India  can  he  said  to  belong' to  the  Dravidiaus  in 
a  ruder  stage  of  society,  or  whether  they  lielong  to  some  aboriginal 
tribes  who  may  have  adopted  the, language  of  the  superior  races 
without  being  able  to  change  the  instincts  of  their  race.  Even  after 
they  had  seen  how  much  respect  the  Mahomedans  paid  to  departed 
greatness,  they  failed  to  imitate  them  in  this  peculiarity.  ;Jft  was 
otherwise  in  the  north  of  India — not  among  the  pure  Aryafes,  of 
course  ;  but  in  the  Rajput  states,  where  blood  is  less  pure,  they 
eagerly  seised  the  suggestion  offered  by  Mabomedan  magnificence  in 
this  respect,  and  erected  chuttries  on  the  spots  where  their  bodies  had 
been  burnt.  Where,  too,  their  widows,  with  that  strange  devotion 
which  is  the  noblest  trait  in  the  Hindu  female’s  character,  had 
sacrificed  themselves  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  tlioir  duty. 

In  Rayputana  every  native  capital  has  its  Maha  Sati.  or  place 
where  the  sovereigns  of  the  state  and  their  nearest  relatives  are 
buried  with  their  wives.  Most  of  these  axe  appropriately,  situated,  in 
a  secluded  spot  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town,  and,  the  locality 
being  generally  chosen  because  it  is  rocky  and  well-wooded,  ’it  forms 
as  picturesque  a  necropolis  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  Of  these, 
however,  the  most  magnificent,  and  certainly  among  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  is  that  of  Oudeypore,  the  capital  of  Mewar  and  thc>  chief 
of  all  the  Rajput  states  still  existing.  .  Here  the  tombs  exist  literally 
in  hundreds,  of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  domical  canopy  supported  by 


CENOTAPHS. 


,  that  it  possesses  only  thirty-two  columns  instead  of  fifty-six.  It 
has,  however,  the  same  lofty  stylobate,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
effect  of  these  tombs,  but  has  also  the  same  defect — that  the  dome  is 
raised  on  eight  dwarf  columns,  which  do  not  seem  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.1 

Woodcut  No.  266  represents  a  cenotaph  in  this  cemetery  with 
only  twelve  columns,  which,  mvtatis  mutandis,  is  identical  with  the 
celebrated  tomb  at  Halicarnassus.2  The  lofty  stylobate,  the  twelve 
columns,  the  octagonal  dome,  and  the  general  mode  of  construction 
are  the  same ;  but  the  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
between  the  construction  of  the  two,  and  the  difference  of  locality, 
have  so  altered  the  details  that  the  likeness  is  not  at  first  sight  easily 
recognisable.  From  the  form  of  its  dome  it  is  evidently  considerably 
more  modern  than  that  last  described  ;  it  may,  indeed,  have  been 
erected  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century. 

To  the  right  of  the  same  woodcut  is  another  cenotaph  with  only 
eight  pillars,  but  the  effect  is  so  weak  and  unpleasing  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  arrangement  is  so  rare.  The  angle 
columns  seem  indispensable  to  give  the  design  that  accentuation  and 
firmness  which  are  indispensable  in  all  good  architecture. 

These  last  two  illustrations,  it  will  be  observed,  are  practically 
in  the  Jaina  style  of  architecture  ;  for,  though  adopting  a  Maho- 
medan  form,  the  Banas  of  Oudeypore  clung  to  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  their  ancestors  had  practised,  and  wrhich  Khumbo  Bana 
had  only  recently  rendered  so  famous.  This  gives  them  a  look  of 
greater  antiquity  than  they  are  entitled  to,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Oudeypore  was  not  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  before  the  sack 
of  Chittore  in  1580  ;  and  nearly  equally  so  that  the  Hindus  never 
thoigjrhfcsof  this  mode  of  commemorating  their  dead  till  the  tolerant 
reign  of  Akbar.  He  did  more  than  all  that  had  been  done  before  or 
siuce  to  fuse  together  the  antagonistic  feelings  of  the  two  religions 
into  at  least  a  superficial  similarity. 

Further  north,  where  the  Jaina  style  never  had  been  used  to  the 
same  extent  at  least  as  in  the  south-west,  the  Hindus  adopted  quite  a 
different  style  in  their  palaces  and  cenotaphs.  It  was  much  more  of 
an  arched  style,  and  thouah  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  using  a  true 
arch,  they  adopted  the  form  of  the  foliated  arch,  which  is  so  common 
in  the  palaces  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  all  the  Mogul  buildings.  In 
the  palapc  at  Dec",  and  in  the  cenotaphs  of  (loverdlmn,  this  style  is 
seen  in  grea't  jierfcction.  It  is  well  illustrated,  with  all  its  pecu¬ 
liarities,  in  the  iicxf  view  of  the  tomb  of  Baktawar  Wing  at  l’ I  war. 
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.  that  a  straight  lilie  could  hardly  meet,  and  altogether  it  makes  mi 
with  its  domes  and  pavilions  as  pleasing  a.  group  of  its  class  as  is  to 
he  found  in  India,  of  its  age  ai.  least.  The  tomhs  of  the  Blmrtporc 
Rajahs  at  Goverdhun  are  similar  to  this  one,  hut  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
some  of  them  being  older,  are  in  better  taste  :  but  the  more  modern 
.ones  avoid  most  of  the  faults  that  are  onlv  too  characteristic  of  the 
art  in  India  at  the  present  day,  and  some  of  them  are  verv  modern. 
•One  was  in  course  of  construction  when  1  was  there  m  1839,  and  from 
its  architect  I  learned  more  of  the  secrets  of  art  as  practised  m  the 
Middle  Ages  than  I  have  learned  from  all  the  books  I  have  since  read. 
Another  was  commenced  after  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  one  of  the  worst  buildings  of  its  class.  If  one  could  only 
inspire  the  natives  with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their  own  style,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  even  now  they  eould  rival  the  works  of  then- 
forefathers. 

Another  feature  by  which  the  northern  style  is  most  pleasingly 
distinguished  from  the  southern,  is  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
palaces,  which  are  found  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  native  states,  espe- 
eially'in  Raiputana.  These  are  seldom  designed  with  much  reference 
to  architectural  symmetry  or  effect,  but  arc  nevertheless  alwavs  pic¬ 
turesque  and  generally  most  ornamental  objects  in  the  landscape 
where  they  are  found.  As  a  rule,  they  are  situated  on  rocky  emi¬ 
nences,  jutting  into  or  overhanging  lakes  or  artificial  pieces  of  water, 
which  are  always  pleasing  accompaniments  to  buildings  of  any  sort  in 
that  climate  ;  and  the  way  they  arc  fitted  into  the  rocks,  or  seem  to 
grow  out  of  them,  frequently  leads  to  the  most  picturesque  combi¬ 
nations.  Sometimes  their  bases  are  fortified  with  round  towers  or 
bastions,  on  whose  terraces  the  palaco  stands  ;  and  even  when  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  basement  is  generally  built  up  solid  to  a  considerable 
height,  in  a  manner-  that  gives  a  most  pleasing  effect  of  solidity  to  the 
whole,  however  light  the  superstructure  may  he,  and  often  is.  If  to 
these  natural  advantages  you  add  the  fact  that  the  high  caste  Hindu 
is  almost  incapable  of  bad  taste,  and  that  all  these  palaces  are  exactly 
what  they  profess  to  be,  without  any  affectation  of  pretending  to  be 
what  they  are  not,  or  of  copying  any  style,  ancient  or  modern,  Imt 
that  best  suited  for  their  purposes — it  will  not  be  difficult-  to  realise 
what  pleasing  objects  of  study  these  llajpnt  palaces  really  are.  Ai 
tile  same  time  it  will  lie  easily  understood  how  difficult,  it  mnsl  be  in 
such  a  work  as  this  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  their  beauty  : 
without  plans  explaining  their  aiTungcnieiils,  and  nrebitei-lm-.il  details 

two  halls  or  cells,  almost  identical  with  Immlieds  of  olliers:  lull  a  vasi 
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congeries  of  public  and  private  apartments  grouped  as  a  whole  more 
lor  convenience  Limn  effect. 


Few  of  the  palaces  of  India  have  escaped  the  fate  of  that  class  of 
edifice  all  the  world  over.  Either  they  must  be  deserted  and  left  to 
decay,  which  in  India  means  rapid  obliteration,  or  they  must  bo 
altered  and  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  subsequent  occupants, 
till  little  if  anything  remains  of  the  original  structure.  This  fate,  so 
far  as  is  known,  has  overtaken  all  the  royal  abodes  that  may  have 
existed  before  the  dark  ages  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  no  trace  of 
them  lias  been  found  anywhere.  Even  after  that  we  look  in  vain  for 
anything  important  before  the  18th  century.  At  Chittore,  for  instance, 
where  one  of  the  earliest  Rajput  dynasties  was  established,  there-  *re 
buildings  that  bear  the  name  of  the  Palace  of  the  Mori,  hut  so  altered 
and  remodelled  as  to  be  unrecognisable  as  such  ;  nor  can  the  palace  of 
the  Kheugar  at  G-imar  exhibit  any  feature  that  belongs  to  the  date  to 
which  it  is  assigned. 

At  Chittore  the  oldest  building  of  this  class  which  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  said  to  have  existed  anterior  to  the  sack  of  the  place  by 
Alla-u-din  in  1305,  is  the  palace  of  Bilim  and  Pudmandi,  which 
remains  unaltered,  and  is.  though  small,  a  very  pleasing  esjunple  of 
the  style.1  The  palace  of  Khunibo  Raua  (A.n.  1118-1468)  in  the  same 
place  is  far  more)graudiose,  and  shows  all  that  beauty  of  detail  which 
characterises  his  buildings  in  general. 

The  palaces  at  Chittore  belonging  to  this  dynasty  were  however 
far  surpassed,  in  extent  at  least,  by  those  which  Udya  Sing  commenced 
at  Udyapur  or  Oudeypore,  to  which  place  lie  removed  Ins  capital  after 
the  third  sack  of  Chittore  by  Akbar  in  1580.  It  has  not  unlrequently 
been  compared  with  the  Castle  at  Windsor,  and  not  inaptly,  for  both 
in  outline  and  extent  it  is  not  Unlike  that  palace,  though  differing  so 
wonderfully  in  detail  and  in  situation.  In  this  latter  respect  the 
Eastern  has  the  advantage  of  the  Western  palace,  as  it  stands  on  the 
verge  ol  an  extensive  lake,  surrounded  by  lulls  of  great  beauty  of 
outline,  and  in  the  lake  are  t-iyo  island  palaces,  the  Jug  Newas  and 
Jug  Mundir,  which  are  more  beautiful  in  their  class  than  any  similar 
objects  1  know  of  elsewhere.2  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  scene 
where  art  and  nature  are  so  happily  blended  together  and  produce  so 
fairy-like  an  effect.  Certainly  nothing  I  know  of  so  modern  a  date 
equals  it. 

The  palace  at  Booncli  is  of  about  the  same  modern  age  as  "that  at 


1  A  view  of  it  is  given  in  Tod’s  ‘Ea- 
jastau,’  vol.  i.  p.  267.  Some  parts  have 
been  misunderstood  by  the  engraver,  but 
on  the  whole  it  represents  the  building 
fairly. 


-  A  view  of  one  of  these  is  given  in  my 
‘  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in 
India,’  piate  15.  Other  illustrations  will 
be  found  in  ‘  L’lnde  des  Kajahs,’  p.  1S7, 
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found.  Jt  was,  besides,  singularly  interesting  from  the  expedients 
to  which  the  Hindu  architect  wag  forced  to  resort  to1*  imitate  the 
vaults  of  the  Moslems.  They  had  not  then  learned  to  copy  them, 
as  they  did  at  the  end  of  that  century,  at  Bmdrabun  aud  else¬ 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  the  tolerant  Akbar. 

Of  those  buildings,  which  so  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Emperor 
Baber,  probably  little  now  remains.  The  Moslems  added  to  the 
palaces  of  the  Hindus,  and  spared  their  temples  and  the  statues  of 
the  Jains.  Wo  have  ruthlessly  set  to  work  to  destroy  whatever  inter¬ 
feres  with  our  convenience,  and  during  the  few  years  we  have  occupied 
the  fort,  have  probably  done  more  to  disfigure  its  beauties,  and  obliterate 
its  memories,  than  was  caused  by  the  Moslems  during  the  centuries 
they  possessed  or  occupied  it.  Better  things  were  at  one  timeMped 
for,  hut  the  fact  seems  to  be,  the  ruling  powers  have  no  real  heart  in 
the  matter,  and  subordinates  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please,  and  if 
they  can  save  me  >ney  or  themselves  trouble,  there  is  nothing  in  India 
that  can  escape  the  effect  of  their  unsympathising  ignorance. 


The  palace  at  Amber,  the  original  capital  of  tlie  Jeyporo®  states, 
ranks  next  after  that  of  Gualior  as  an  architectural  object  among  the 
Rajput  palaces.  It  is,  however,  a  century  more  modern,  having  been 
commenced  by  another  Man  Singh,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1592, 
and  was  completed  by  Siwai  Jey  Sing,  who  added  the  beautiful  gate¬ 
way  which  hears  liis  name  before  he  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  Jcyporo  in  1728.  In  consequence  of  this  more  modern  date  it  has 
not  that  stamp  of  Hindu  originality  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Gualior  example,  and  throughout  it  bears  a  strong  impress  of  that 
influence  -which  Akbar’s  mind  and  works  stamped  on  everything  that 
was  done  in  India  during  his  reign.  Its  situation,  too,  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Gualior  for  architectural  effect.  Instead  of  standing  on  a 
lofty  rocky  pedestal,  and  its  pinnacles  being  relieved  boldly  against 
the  sky,  the  Amber  palace- is  situated  in  a  valley — picturesque,  it 
is  true,  but  where  the  masonry  competes-  with  the  rocks  in  a  manner 
which  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  effect  of  the  building.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  picturesque  thau  the  way  in  which  the  palace 
grows,  as  it  were,  out  oi  a  rocky  base  or  reflects  itself  m  the  mirror 
of  the  deep  lake  at  its  base,  and  nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  mode 
in  which  the  principal  apartments  are  arranged,  so  as  to  afford  views 
over  the  lake  and  into  the  country  beyond. 

The  details,  too,  of  this  palace  are  singularly  good,  and  quite 
free  from  the  feebleness  that  shortly  afterwards  characterised  the 
style.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  they  contrast  favourably  with  those 
of  Akbar’s  contemporary-  palace  at  Futtehporc  Sikri.  There  the 
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of  the  Ehurtporc  dynasty,  who  commenced  it,  apparently  in  1725., 
and  left  if  as  wo  now  sec  it,  when  he  was  slain  in  jiattlc  with 
Nmljiffi  Khan  in  1703.  It  wants,  it  is  true,  the  massive  character 
of  the  fortified  palaces  of  other  Rajput  states,  hut  for  grandeur  of 
conception  and  beauty  of  detail  it  surpasses  them  all. 

The  whole  palace  was  to  have  consisted  of  a  rectangular  enclosure 
twice  the  length  of  its  breadth,  surrounded  with  buildings,  with  a 
garden  in  the  centre,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  broad  terrace,  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  the  central  pavilion.  Only  one  of  these  rectangles 
has  been  completed,  measuring  about  700  feet  square,1  crossed  in  the 
centre  by  ranges  of  the  most  beautiful  fountains  and  parterres,  laid 
out  in  the  formal  style  of  the  East,  and  interspersed  with  archi¬ 
tectural  ornaments  of  the  most  elaborate  finish.  .  « 

The  pavilion  on  the  north  side  contains  the  great  audience-hall, 
76  ft.  8  in.  by  54  ft.  7  in.,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  noble  range  of' 
arcades,  behind  which  are  the  principal  dwelling  apartments,  two, 
and  in  some  parts  three,  storeys  in  height.  Opposite  this  is  a  pavilion 
occupied  principally  by  fountains.  On  one  side  stands  a  marble  hall, 
attached  to  an  older  palace  facing  the  principal  pavilion,  which  was 
meant  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  garden.  As  will  lie  seen  by  the 
plan  (AYoodeut  Ho.  271),  it  is  a  parallelogram  of  152  ft.  by*87  ft., 
each  end  occupied  by  a  small  but  very  ele- 


attempted  to  roof 
with  slabs  of  stone 
still  exist  in  tliei, 
arcades,  which  are 
two  facings  4  in. 
in  with  rubble.  ] 
rally  copied  from 


seems  to  have  been  considered  a  defect, 
nothing  but  stone  being  used  m  any  other 
part  of  the  palace.  The  architect,  therefore, 
the  corresponding  pavilion  of  the  unfinished  court 
34  ft.  in  length,  and  18  in.  square.  Some  of  these 
r  places,  but  their  weight  was  too  great  for  the 
only  18  in.  thick,  and  not  of  solid  stone,  but  of 
or  5  in.  thick,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  filled 
3esidos  this,  though  the  form  of  the  arch  is  lite- 
the  Mahomedan  style,  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere 
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]-icb  hoi'  so  appropriate  as  fcho  l>ol<l  bracket  r/ijiiMx  of  th<$  older  styles. 
Th:il,  the  bracket  is  almost  exclusively  an  original  Indian  form  of 
capital  can,  I  think,  scarcely  he  doubled ;  lint,  the  system  was  carried 
nmch  further  by  the  Moguls,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
than  it  had  ever  been  carried  by  its  original  inventors,  at  least  in 
the  North.  The  Hindus,  on  receiving  it  hack,  luxuriated  in  its  pic- 
tnres(|ue  richness  to  an  extent  that  astonishes  every  beholder ;  and 
half  the  effect  of  most  of  the  modern  buildings  of  India  is  owing  to 
the  hold  projecting  balconies  and  fanciful  kiosks  that  diversify  the 
otherwise  plain  walls. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  palace  is  that  the  style,  when  it  was 
erected,  was  losing  its  true  form  of  lithic  propriety.  The  form  of-  its 
pillars  and  their  ornaments  arc  better  suited  for  wood  or  metal  than  dor 
stone  architecture  ;  and  though  the  style  of  the  Moguls,  in  the  last  days 
of  their  dynasty,  was  tending  in  that  direction,  it  never  threw  off  the 
solidity  and  constructive  propriety  to  such  an  extent  as  is  done  -in 
these  modern  palaces  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  not  at  Deeg  earned  so  far' 
as  to  be  offensive,  but  it  is  on  the  verge  of  good  taste,  and  in  gome 
more  modern  buildings  assumes  forms  more  suited  for  upholstery 
than  for  stone  architecture. 

Since  the  time  when  Suraj  Mull  completed  this  fairy  ertotion, 
the  tendency,  not  only  with  the  Rajput  princes,  but  the  sovereigns  of 
such  states  as  Oude,  and  even  as  Delhi,  has  been  to  copy  the  bastard 
style  of  Italian  architecture  wc  have  introduced  into  India.  It  was 
natural,  perhaps,  that  they  should  admire  the  arts  of  a  race  who  had 
shown  themselves  iu  war  and  policy  superior  to  themselves  ;  hut  it 
was  fatal  to  their  arts,  and  whether  a  revival  is  now  possible  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  might  be  so,  if  their  rulers  showed  the  smallest  possible 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  but  can  hardly  be  hoped 
for  while  a  department  of  the  istate  is  organised,  as  they  must  believe, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  and  obliterating  all.  traces  of 
what  was  once  noble  and  beautiful  in  the  land. 


Ghats  or  Landing-places. 

Another  object  of  architectural  magnificence  peculiar  to  northern 
Hindustan,  is  the  construction  of  the  ghats  that  everywhere  line  the 
river-banks  m  most  of  the  great  citrcs,  more  especially  those  which 
.  arc  situated  on  the  Ganecs.  Benares  possesses  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  edifices  of  this  class ;  but  from  Calcutta  to  Hurdwar  no 
city  is  without  some  specimens  of  this  species  of  architectural  display. 
The  Ghoosla  Ghat  at  Benares  (Woodcut  No.  273),  though  one  of  the 
most  modern,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class,  although 
many  are  richer  and  much,  more  elaborately  adorned.  Their  .object 
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hot  a  climate,  and  an  especially  favourite  resort  with  a  people  so  fond 
of  washing  and  so  cleanly  in  their  habits  as  the  Hindus. 


Ruseuvojus. 

The  same  fondness  for  water  lias  given  rise  to  another  species  of 
architectural  display  peculiar  to  India,  in  the  great  reservoirs  or 
Iwwlms,  which  are  found  wherever  the  wells  are  deep  and  water  far 
from  the  surface.  In  design  they  arc  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  ghats, 
since  the  steps  are  wholly  below  the  ground,  and  descend  to  the 
water  often  at  a  depth  of  80  ft.  or  1 00  ft.  Externally  they  make  no 
display,  the  only  objects  usually  seen  above  ground  being  two  pavilions  ■ 
to  mark  the  entrance,  between  which  a  bold  flight  of  steps,  from  •  2f  ft. 
to  40  ft.  in  width,  leads  down  to  the  water.  Facing  the  entrance  is 
a  great  screen,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  dividing  the  stairs  from  a  circular  shaft  or  well,  up 
which  the  water  is  drawn  by  pulleys  by  those  who  prefer  that  mode  of 
obtaining  it  instead  of  descending  the  steps.  The  walls  between  which 
the  steps  descend  are  ornamented  by  inches,  or  covered  with  galleries 
leading  to  the  great  screen.  Where  the  depth  is  great,  there  is  often 
a  screen  across  the  stairs  about  ball-way  down.  ‘ 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  East  such  an  architectural  obieet 
as  a  bowlee  may  seem  a  strange  perversiou  of  ingenuity,  but  the 
grateful  coolness  of  all  subterranean  apartments,  especially  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  water,  and  the  quiet  gloom  of  these  recesses,  fully  com¬ 
pensate,  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu,  for  the  more  attractive  magnificence 
of  the  ghats.  Consequently,  the  descending  flights  of  which  we  are 
now  speakimr.  have  often  been  made  more  elaborate  and  expensive 
pieces  of  architecture  than  any  of  the  buildings  above  ground  found 
in  their  vicinity. 


Hams. 

In  the  same  manner  tlie_  bunds  or  dams  of  the  artificial  lakes,  or 
great  tanks,  which  are  so  necessary  for  irrigation,  are  often  macle 
works  of  great  architectural  magnificence,  first  by  covering  them 
with  flights  of  steps,  like  those  of  the  ghats,  and  then  erecting 
temples  or  pavilions,  and  kiosks,  interspersed  with  fountains-  and 
statues  in  breaks  between  these  flights.  Where  all  these  are  of  marble, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Rajputana,  the  whole  make  up  as  perfect 
a  piece  of  architectural  combination  as  any  the  Hindus  can  boast  of. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  that  erected  by  Raj  Sing, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Oudeypore,  iu  1653,  to  form  the  lake  of 
Rajsannmdra  (Woodcut  No.  274),  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  his  dominions.  This  bund  is  370  paces  in  length,  and  wholly 
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I  lie  | >!■<•' •«.’< liny  slitilit  sketch  of  so  extensive  a  subject  can  pretend 
In  I ii'.  In  make  Ibis  ii | ij in r< :ni-  In  other?.  Hut.  no  one  who  has  personally 
visit  ml  I  lie  nlijcrls  nl'  interest  with  winch  Jtnlia  aliouiids  can  fail  to 
In.  struck  with  tin:  extraordinary  clc<smce  of  detail  and  propriety 
of  ilesieii  which  pervades  all  the  architectural  aohicvcmcuts  of  the 
Hindus;  and  this  not  only  in  Ini iltli ntrs  erected  in  former  days,  hut 
in  I  hose  now  in  course  of  construction  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
In  which  the  had  taste  of  their  European  rulers  lias  not  yet  ]ienetratcd. 
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INDIAN  SARACENIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


*  CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Fhom  a  very  early  period  in  the  world’s  history  a  great  group  of 
civilized'nations  existed  in  Central  Asia  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indus.  They  lived  apart,  having  few  .relations  with  their 
neighbours,  except  of  war  and  hatred,  and  served  rather  to  separate 
than  tot  bring  together  the  Indian  and  European  communities  which 
flourished  beyond  them  on  either  hand. 

Alexander’s  great  raid  was  the  first  attempt  to  break  through  this 
barrier,  and  to  join  the  East  and  West  by  commercial  or  social  inter¬ 
changes.  The  steady  organisation  of  the  Roman  empire  succeeded  in 
consolidating  what  that  brilliant  conqueror  had  sketched  out.  During 
the  permanence  of  her  supremacy  the  space  intervening  between  India 
and  Europe  was  bridged  over  by  the  order  sbe  maintained  among  the 
.various  communities  established  in  Central  Asia,  and  there  seemed  no 
reason  wiiy  the  intercourse  so  established  should  be  interrupted.  Un¬ 
suspected,  however,  by  the  Roman  world,  two  nomade  nations,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  its  civilization,  hung  on  either  flank  of  this  great  line  of 
communication,  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  moment  of  weakness 
that  might  occur. 

The  Arabs,  as  the  most  impetuous,  and  nearest  the  centre,  were  the 
first  to  break  their  bounds  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  7th  century  Syria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa  became  theirs.  Spain  was  con¬ 
quered,  and  India  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  Under  Muaviah,  the 
first  Khalif  of  the  Ommiahs,  tivo  attempts  were  made  to  cross  l lie 
Indus  by*  the  southern  route — that  which  the  Scythians  laid  success¬ 
fully  followed  a  short  time  before.  Both  these  attempts  failed,  lmt 
under  Walid,  Muhanicd  Kasim,  .i.H.  99,  did  effect  a  settlement  in 
Scindc.  It  proved  a  barren  conquest,  however  :  for  though  a  Maho- 
medan  dynasty  was  established  them,  it  soon  became  independent  of 
(he  Khalifat,  a ud  eventually  died  out. 
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The  supremacy  of  flic  Khalifat  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant.  Its 
hour  of  greatest  glory  was  a, bout  the  year  A.]).  800,  in  the  reign  of 
Harouu  al  Rashid.  From  that  time  decay  set  in  j  and  after  two 
centuries  more  the  effeminacy  and  corruption  inherent  in  Eastern 
dynasties  had  so  far  progressed  as  to  encourage  the  Northern  hordes 
to  move. 

During  the  course  of  the  lltli  century  the  Tartar  hordes,  who  were 
hitherto  only  known  as  shepherds  pasturing  tlicir  herds  on  the  steppes 
of  Northern  Asia,  first  made  their  appearance  south  of  the  Paropainisan 
range  as  conquerors  ;  and  for  six  centuries  their  progress  was  steadily 
onwards,  till,  in  the'year  a.d.  1088,  we  find  the  Turks  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  the  Mogul  Aurungzebo  lord  paramount  of 
the  whole  of  India  Proper,  while  Egypt  and  all  the  intervening 
countries  owned  the  rule  of  sovereigns  of  Turanian  race. 

The  architecture  of  the  nations  under  the  Arab  Khalifat  has  already- 
been  described,  and  is  of  very  minor  importance.1  The  ruling  people 
were  of  Semitic  race,  and  had  no  great  taste  for  architectural  magni¬ 
ficence  ;  and  unless  where  they  happened  to  govern  a  people  of  another 
stock,  they  have  left  few  traces  of  their  art. 

With  the  Northern  hordes  the  case  was  widely  different  ;  they 
were,  without  ail  exception,  of  Turanian  blood,  more  or  less  pure,  and 
wherever  they  went  their  mosques,  and  especially  their  tombs,  remain 
to  mark  their  presence,  and  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  splendour.  In 
order  to  understand  what  follows,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Semitic  conquest,  from  Mecca  as  a  centre,  extended  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Guadalquivir  to  those  of  the  Indus,  and  left  but  little 
worthy  of  remark  in  architecture.  The  Turanian  conquest,  from 
Bokhara  and  Balkli  as  centres,  extended  from  Constantinople  to 
Cuttack,  and  covered  the  whole  intervening  space  with  monuments 
of  every  class.  Those  of  the  west  and  centre  have  already  been 
described  in  speaking  of  Turkey  and  Persia  ;  the  Eastern  branch 
remains  to  be  discussed,  and  its  monuments  are  those  of  which  this 
division  of  the  work  purports  to  be  a  description. 

The  Saracenic  architect#  showed  m  India  the  same  pliancy  in 
adopting  the  styles  of  the  various  people  among  whom  they  had  settled 
which  characterised  their  practice  in  the  countries  already  described. 
It  thus  happens  that  in  India  we  have  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  Mahomedan  architecture  :  and  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  exhaust  all  the  examples,  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
enumerate  even  a  greater  number.  Meanwhile,  however,'  the  fol¬ 
lowing  thirteen  divisions  will  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  present 

’  Egypt  showed  little  taste  for  areki-  I  conic  architecture  in  Persia  practically 
tcctural  display  till  she  fell  under  the  commences  with  the  Seljukians. 
sway  of  the  Mcmlook  Sultans,  aud  Sara-  I 
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I. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  Ghazni,  which,  though  not,  strictly 
speaking,  m  India,  had  without  doubt  the  most  important  influence 
on  the  Indian  styles,  and  formed  in  fact  the  stepping-stone  by  means 
of  which  the  architecture  of  the  West  was  introduced  into  India,  and 
it  long  remained  the  connecting  link  between  the  styles  of  the  Eastern 
«nd  those  of  the  Western  world.  It  would  consequently  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  m  enabling  ns  to  understand  the  early  examples 
of  the  style  in  India  Proper,  if  we  could  describe  this  one  with  any¬ 
thing  like  precision,  but  for  that  we  must  wait  till  some  qualified 
person  visits  the  province. 

2.  Next  to  this  conies  the  Pathan  style  of  northern  India  (a.d. 
1193-1554),  spreading  over  the  whole  of  Upper  India,  and  lasting  for 
abSut  three  centuries  and  a  half.  After  the  death,  however,  of  Ala 
ud-dm  (a.d.  1316)  the  central  power  was  at  times  so  weak,  that  the 
recently  conquered  outlying  provinces  were  frequently  enabled  to 
render  themselves  independent,  and  when  this  was  the  case,  exhibited 
their  individuality  everywhere,  by  inventing  a  style  of  architecture 
expressive  of  their  local  peculiarities. 

3.  One  of  the  first  to  exhibit  this  tendency  was  the  brilliant  but 
short-lived  Sharki  dynasty  of  Jmmporc  (a.d.  1394-1476).  Though 
existing  for  less  than  a  century,  they  adorned  their  capital  with  a 
series  of  mosques  and  other  buildings  which  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  city  in  India  for  magnificence,  and  by  none  for  a  well- 
marked  individuality  of  treatment. 

4.  The  style  adopted  by  the  kings  of  Gujerat  during  them  period 
of  independence  Ia.d.  1396-1572)  was  richer  and  more  varied  than 
that  of  Jaunpore,  though  hardly  so  original  or  marked  by  such  indi¬ 
viduality.  They  borrowed  too  much,  physically  as  well  as  intel¬ 
lectually,  from  the  architecture  of  the  Jains,  among  whom  they 
were  located,  to  be  entirely  independent ;  but  the  richness  of  their 
style  is  in  proportion  to  the  Hindu  details  they  introduced. 

o.  Maliea  became  independent  in  a.d.  1401,  and  between  that  date 
and  a.d.  1568,  when  they  were  absorbed  in  the  Mogul  empire,  her 
kings  adorned  their  capital  at  Mandu  with  palaces  and  mosques  of 
great  magnificence,  but  more  similar  to  the  parent  style  at  Delhi 
than  the  two  last-named  styles,  and  wanting,  consequently,  in  the 
local  individuality. 

6.  Bengal  was  early  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom — in  a.d.  1203 
— more  or  less  independent  of  the  central  power;  and  during  its  con¬ 
tinuance — till  A.D.  1573 — the  capitals,  Gaitr  and  Maldah,  were  adorned 
with  many  splendid  edifices.  Generally  these  were  in  brick,  and 
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Mahomedan  styles  north  of  the  Nerlmdda.  To  the  south  of  that  river 
there  are  three  well-marked  styles. 

7.  First  that  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  First  at  KaJbergah,  A.D. 
1847,  and  afterwards  at  Bidar,  a.d.  1426,  they  adorned  their  capitals 
with  edifices  of  great  magnificence  and  well-marked  individuality, 
before  they  were  absorbed,  in  a.d.  1525,  in  the  great  Mogul  empire. 

8.  Next  to  these  was  the  still  more  celebrated  Adil  Shahi  dynasty 
of  Bijapur  (a.d.  3489-1660).  Their  style  differed  most  essentially' 
from  all  those  above  enumerated,  and  was  marked  by  a  grandeur  of 
conception  and  boldness  in  construction  unequalled  by  any  edifices 
erected  in  India. 

9.  The  third  southern  style  is  that  of  the  Kutub  Shahi  dynasty  of 
Gokonda,  a.d.  1512-1672.  Their  tombs  are  splendid,  and  form  me 
of  the  most  striking  groups  in  India,  but  show  evident  signs  of  a 
decadence  that  was  too  surely  invading  art  at  the  age  when  they 
were  erected. 

10.  One  by  one  all  these  brilliant  individualities  were  absorbed 
in  the  great  Mogul  empire,  founded  by  Baber,  A.D.  1494,  and  which, 
bhoimli  practicallv  perishing  on  the  death  of  Aurunarzebe.  A.D.  1706, 
may  be  considered  as  existing  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a.d.  1750.  It  is  to  this  dynasty  that  Agra,  Delhi,  and  most  of  the 
towns  in  northern  India  owe  their  most  splendid  edifices. 

11.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  enumerate  tlie  style  of  Moslem  art  cxistiug  in  Seinde.  Practically, 
it  is  Persian  both  in  its  form  and  the  style  of  decoration,  and  must 
have  existed  in  this  province  from  a  very  ancient  time.  All  the 
examples,  however,  now  known  of  it  are  comparatively  modern,  and 
bring  us  back,  curiously  enough,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghazni, 
from  which  we  started  in  our  enumeration. 

12.  Leaving  these,  -which  may  be  called  the  true  styles  of  Maho- 
medan  architecture,  we  have  two  which  may  be  designated  as  the 
bastard  styles.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  Ouda  (a.d.  1756-1847). 
In  its  capital  there  are  ranges  of  building  equal  in  extent  and  rich¬ 
ness  to  those  of  any  of  the.  capitals'  above  enumerated,  but  degraded 
in  taste  to  an  extent  it  is  hardly  possible  to  credit  m  a  people  who 
so  shortly  before  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  such  noble 
aspirations. 

18.  The  style  adopted  by  the  short-lived  dynasty  of  Mysore 
(a.dc  1760-1709),  being  further  removed  from  the  influences  of  Euro¬ 
pean  vulgarity,  is  not  so  degraded  as  that  of  Lucknow,  but  is  poor 
and  inartistic  when  com  pared  with  earlier  styles. 

In  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  styles  of  Ahmcd- 
nngger  and  Arungabad,  A.D.  1490-1707,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  enu¬ 
merated,  and  some  minor  styles  elsewhere.  These  have  not,  however, 
sufficient  individuality  to  deserve  being  erected  into  separate  styles, 
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and  the  amount  of  illustration  that  can  be  introduced  into  a  -work 

•  like  the  present  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  differences  sensible  to 
those  who  are  hot  personally  acquainted  with  the  examples. 

Even  as  it  is,  it  would  require  a  much  more  extensive  series  of 
illustrations  than  that  here  given  to  make  even  their  most  marked 
merits  or  peculiarities  evident  to  those  who  have  no  other  means  than 
what  such  a  work  as  this  affords  of  forming  an  opinion  regarding 
■  them.  Each  of  these  thirteen  styles  deserves  a  monograph ;  but, 

*  except  for  Bijapur 1  and  Ahmedabad,’  nothing  of  the  sort  has  yet 
’  been  attempted,  and,  even  the  two  works  in  which  this  has  been 

attempted  for  these  two  capitals  by  no  means  exhaust  the  materials 
available  for  the  purpose.  Let  us  hope  that  these  deficiencies  will 
.  be  Supplied,  and  the  others  undertaken  before  long  and  before 
it  is  too  late,  for  the  buildings  are  fast  perishing  from  the  ravages 
of  time  and  climate  and  the  still  more  destructive  exigences  of  the 
present  governing  power  in  India. 


1  ‘  Architecture  of  Beejaporo.  Photo¬ 
graphed  from  Drawings  by  Capt.  Hart 
and  A.  Gumming,  C.E.,  and  on  the  spot 
by  Col.  BiggS  and  Major  Loch,  with  text 
by  Col.  Meadows  Taylor  and  J.  Fcrgus- 


son.’  Folio,  Murray,  180G. 

2  ‘Architecture  of  AhmcdaJjad.  120 
Photographs  by  Col.  Biggs,  with  Text 
by  T.  C.  Hope,  B.C.S.  and  Jas.  Fergus- 
son/  Small  folio,  Murray,  1S60. 
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Towards,  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  the  power  of  the  Khalifs 
of  Bagdad  was  sinking  into  that  state  of  rapid  decline  which  is 
the  fate  of  all  Eastern  dynasties.  During  the  reign  of  A1  Motamed, 
a.d.  870-891,  Egypt  became  independent,  and  the  northern  province 
of  Bokhara  threw  ofE  the  yoke  under  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
Khalif,  Fasr  ben  Ahmed,  a  descendant  of  Saman,  a  robber  chief,  who 
declared  and  maintained  his  independence,  and  so  formed  the  Samanian 
dynasty.  After  the  dynasty  had  existed  n,bont  a  century,  Sabuktagin, 
a  Turkish  slave  belonging  to  a  general  of  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Samanian  kings,  rendered  himself  also  independent  of  his  master,  and 
established  himself  in  Ghazni,  of  which  he  was  governor,  founding 
the  well-known  dynasty  of  Ghaznavides.  His  successor,  Mahmud, 
a.d.  977-1030,  is  one  of  the  best-known  kings  in  Indian  history 
owing  to  his  brilliant  campaigns  in  India,  and  more  especially  that  in 
which  he  destroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of  Somuath. 

On  his  return  from  an  earlier  campaign,  m  which  he  had  sacked 
the  town  of  Muttra,  we  learn  from  Eerishta  that  the  king  ordered  a 
magnificent  mosque  to  be  “built  of  marble  and  granite,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Celestial  Bride.  Fear  it  he  founded  a 
university.  When  the  nobility  of  Ghazni  perceived  the  taste  of  their 
lung  m  architecture,  they  also  endeavoured  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces,  as  ivell  as  in  the  public  buildings 
which  were  raised  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  “Thus,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  historian,  “  the  capital  was  in  a  short  time  ornamented 
with  mosques,  porches,  fountains,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  cisterns, 
beyond  any  city  in  the  East.”  1 


5  except  by  name,1  notwil 
i  the  removal  of  its  gates 
s  campaigns  in  that  country, 
the  carved  ornaments  on  th< 
on  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloi 
ot  only  to  prove  that  they'  a 
how  similar  were  the  modes 
the  Moslem  empire  at  the  tii 
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,  indeed,  pillars  of  victory,  or  Jaya  Stambhas,  like  those  at  Chittore  and 
elsewhere  in  India,  and  are  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a 
country  so  long  Buddhist.  One  of  them  was  erected  by  Mahmud 
himself  ;  the  other  was  built,  or  at  least  finished,  by  Masud,  one  of  his 
immediate  successors.1 

The  lower  part  of  these  towers  is  of  a  star-like  form — the  plan  beimr 
.  'apparently  formed  by  placing  two  squares  diagonally  the  one  over  the 
other.  The  upper  part,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft.  from  the 
•  ground,  is  circular  ;  both  are  of  brickwork,  covered  with  ornaments 
of  terra-cotta  of  extreme  elaboration  and  beauty,  and  retamimr  their 
I  ]  to  the  present  day. 

Several  other  minors  of  the  same  class  are  found  further  west, 
even  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  Caucasus,2  which,  like  these,  were 
pillars  of  victory,  erected  by  the  conquerors  on  their  battle-fields. 
None  of  them  have  the  same  architectural  merit  as  those  of  Ghazni, 
at  least  m  their  present  state,  though  it  may  be  that  their  orna¬ 
ments,  having  been  in  stucco  or  some  perishable  material,  liave  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  ns  now  only  the  skeleton  of  what  they  were. 

The  weakness  of  Mahmud’s  successors  left  the  Indians  in  repose 
for  mere  than  a  century  and  a  half  ;  and,  like  all  Eastern  dynasties, 
the  Ghaznavides  were  gradually  sinking  to  inevitable  decay,  when 
their  fall  was  precipitated  by  the  crimes  of  one  of  them,  which  were 
fearfully  avenged  by  the  destruction  of  their  empire  and  capital  by 
Ala  nd-din,  and  their  race  was  at  length  superseded  by  that  of  tile 
Ghori,  in  the  person  of  Shahab  nd-din,  iu  the  year  1183. 

Though  centuries  of  misrule  have  weighed  on  this  country  since 
the  time  of  the  Ghaznavides,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  all  traces 
,  of  their  magnificence  have  passed  away  ;  hut  till  their  cities  are 
examined  by  some  one  competent  to  discriminate  between  what  is 
good  or  bad,  or  old  or  new,  we  must  be  content  merely  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  style,  leaving  this  chapter  to  be  written  hereafter 
when  the  requisite  information  shall  have  been  obtained.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  between  Herat  and  the 
Indus  there  do  exist  a  sufficient  number  of  monuments  to  enable  us  to 
connect  the  styles  of  the  West  with  those  in  the  East.  They  have 
been  casually  described  by  travellers,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  available  for  our  purposes  ;  and  in  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  it  may  be  some  time  yet  before  their  elucidafio11 
can  be  accomplished. 
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PA  THAN  STYLE. 


Mosque  at  Old  Delhi — lx u tub  Minar — Tomb  of  Ala  u<l -dm — Patluiu  Tombs — 
Ornamentation  of  Patlian  Tombs. 


With  all  the  vigour  of  a  new  race,  the  Ghoriaus  set  about  the  con¬ 
quest  of  India.  After  sustaining  a  defeat  in  the  Tear  Hill,  •Shaliab 
ud-dlu  again  entered  India  in  a.d.  1198,  when  he  attacked  and 
defeated  Prithiraj  of  Delhi.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canouge  in  a.u.  1194  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  these  two,  the 
capitals  of  the  greatest,  empires  in  the  peninsula,  India  may  be 
said  to  have  been  conquered  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
a.u.  120C. 

At  his  death  his  great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  India  fell  to  the 
share  of  Kutub  ud-din  Ibek.  This  prince  was  originally  a  Turkish 
slave,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  Shaliab  ud-diu’s  generals  and 
contributed  greatly  by  his  talents  and  military  skill  to  the  success  of 
his  master.  He  and  his  successor,  Altumsh,  continued  nobly  the  work 
so  successfully  begun,  and  before  the  death  of  the  latter,'  in  a.d.  128b, 
the  empire  of  northern  India  had  permanently  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Hindus  to  those  of  tlicir  Mahomcdan  conquerors. 

'For  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  conquest  the  empire  continued 
a  united  whole,  under  Turkish,  or.  as  they  are  usually  called,  Patlian 
dynasties.  These  monarebs  exhibited  a  continued  visum-  and  -onersv 
very  unusual  in  the  Bast,  and  not  only  sustained  and  consolidated, 
but .  increased  by  successive  conquests  from  the  infidels,  that  newly- 
acquired  accession  to  the  dominions  of  the  faithful,  aud  during  that 
time  Delhi  continued  practically  the  capital  of  this  great  empire.  In 
the  latter  half,  however,  of  the  14th  century,  symptoms  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  manifested  themselves.  One  after  another  the  governors  of  distant 
provinces  reared  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  successfully  established 
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.independent  kingdoms;  rivalling  the  parent  state  in  power  and  in  tlic 
splendour  of  their  capitals.  Still  Delhi  remained  the  nominal  head  at 
least  of  this  confederation  of  states — if  it  may  be  so  called — till  the 
time  when  Baber  (a.d.  1494),  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Tamerlane, 
invaded  Hindustan.  He  put  an  end  to  the  Pathau  sway,  alter  it  had 
lasted  for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  finally  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing  the  celebrated  dynasty  of  the  Moguls,  which  during  six  sne- 
'cessive  reigns,  extending  over  the  extraordinary  period  of  more  than 
two  centuries  (a.d.  1494-1707),  reconsolidated  the  Moslem  empire 
into  one  great  whole,  which  reached  a  degree  of  splendour  and  of 
power  almost  unknown  in  the  East. 

Nothing  could  bo  more  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
characteristic,  than  the  commencement  of  the  architectural  career  of 
these  Pathans  in  India.  So  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  at  all  sure  of 
their  conquest,  they  set  to  work  to  erect  two  great  mosques  in  their 
two  principal  capitals  of  Ajmir  and  Delhi,  of  such  magnificence  as 
should  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  religion  and  mark  their  triumph 
over  the  idolators.  A  nation  of  soldiers  equipped  for  conquest,  and 
that  only,  they  had  of  course  brought  with  them  neither  artists  nor 
architects,  but,  like  all  nations  of  Turanian  origin,  they  had  strong 
architestural  instincts,  and  having  a  style  of  their  own,  they  could 
hardly  go  wrong  in  any  architectural  project  they  might  attempt. 
At  the  same  time,  they  found  among  their  new  subjects  an  infinite 
number  of  artists  quite  capable  of  carrying  out  any  design  that  might 
be  propounded  to  them. 

In  the  first  piace,  they  found  in  the  colonnaded  courts  of  the 
Jaina  temples  nearly  all  that  was  wanted  for  a  readv-made  mosque. 
All  that  was  required  was  the  removal  of  the  temple  in  its  centre,  and 
,  the  erection  of  a  new  wall  on  the  west  side,  adorned  with  niches — 
mihrabs — to  point  out  to  the  faithful  the  direction  in  which  Mecca  lay, 
towards  which,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  commanded  in  the  Koran 
to  turn  when  they  prayed.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  they  were 
ever  in  India  content  with  tliis  only.  In  the  two  instances  at  least  to 
which  we  arc  now  referring,  they  determined  in  addition  to  erect  a 
screen  of  arches  in  front  of  the  Jaina  pillars,  and  to  adorn  it  with  all 
the  richness  and  elaboration  of  carving  which  their  Indian  subjects 
were  capable  of  executing.  Nothing  could  be  more  successful  than 
the  results.  There  is  a  largeness  and  grandeur  about  the  plain  simple 
outline  of  the  Maliomedan  arches  which  quite  overshadows  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  Hindu  fanes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ornamentation, 
though  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  known  examples, 
is  kept  so  flat  as  never  to  interfere  with  or  break  the  simple  outlines 
of  the  architectural  construction.  There  mav  he  otlur  examples  of 
surfat'e-doeoration  as  elaborate  as  this,  hut  hardly  anywhere  on  sneli 
a  scale.  Some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  t'onslanlinople 
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are  os  beautiful,1  bill-  Urey  live  only  a  few  square  yards.  The  palace 
0.1.  Mesbita,  if  completed,  might  have  rivalled  it,  but  it  is  a  fragment ;  2 
and  there  may  he — certainly  were — examples  in  Persia  between  the 
times  of  Ohosroos  and  Harun  al-Rasliid,  which  may  have  equalled 
these,  but  they  have  polished,  or  at  least  arc  not  known  to  us  now  ; 
and  even  if  they  ever  existed,  must  have  been  unlike  these  mosques. 
In  them  we  find  a  curious  exemplification  of  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  art,  as  exhibited  previously  by  the  Hindus,  and  practised  after¬ 
wards  by  their  conquerors. 


Delhi. 


Of  the  two  mosques  at  Delhi  and  at  Ajmir,  the  first  named  is  the 
earlier,  having  boon  begun  some  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  other, 
and  is  also  very  much  the  larger.3  It  is,  besides,  associated  with  the 
Itiitub  Miner,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  tombs  of  the  age,  which 
altogether  make  up  a  group  with  which  nothing  at  Ajmir  can  compare. 
The  situation,  too,  of  the  Delhi  ruins  is  singularly  beautiful,  for  they 
stand  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  plain  that  had  once 
apparently  been  a  lake,  but  which'  afterwards  became  the  site  of  three 
successive  capitals  of  the  East.  In  front  are  the  ruins  of  Tiigluck- 
abad,  the  gigantic  fort  of  an  old  Pathan  chief  ;  and  further  north  the 
plain  is  still  covered  with  the  rains  of  Old  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the 
later  Patterns  and  earlier  Moguls.  Beyond  that,  at  the  distance  of 
nine  or  ten  miles,  arc  seen  the  towers  of  bhahjehanabad.  the  modem 
capital,  and  till  recently  the  seat  of  the  nominal  monarchy  of  the 
(treat  Mogul.  Still  further  north  are  situated  the  civil  stations  and 
cantonments  of  the  British  rulers  of  the  country.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  British  station  was  not,  as  at  Agra,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins,  since  it  is  to  this  that  wo  owe  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  But  for  the  distance,  marble  columns  would  doubtless  have 
been  taken  for  all  purposes  for  which  they  might  have  been  available, 
with  a  total  disregard  to  their  beauty,  and  the  interest  of  the  nuns 
thereby  annihilated.  Even  .as  it  is,  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
celebrated  Sliahlimar  gardens,  which  were  the  only  buildings  of 
importance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  station,  have 
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(hem  to  Ik;  undisturbed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  enclosing  walls 
were  erected  by  llie  Moslems,  since  all  the  stringcourses  are  covered 
with  ornaments  in  their  style,  and  all  the  openings  possess  pointed 
arches,  which  the  Hindus  never  used.  On  the  whole  the  probability 
seems  to  lie  that  the  entire  structure  was  re-arranged  in  the  form  we 
now  see  it  by  tiro  Mahomedans.  The  celebrated  mosque  at  Canougc  is 
undoubtedly  a  Jaina  temple,  re-arranged  on  a  plan  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou  at  Old  Cairo  (Woodcut  No.  921,  vol.  ii.). 
The  roof  and  domes  are  all  of  Jaina  architecture,  so  that  no  trace  of  the 
Moorish  style  is  to  be  seen  internally  ;  but  the  exterior  is  as  purely 
of  Mahomcdan  architecture.  There  is  another  mosque  at  Tiliar,  near 
Maudu,  of  more  modern  date,  aud,  without  doubt,  a  re-arrangement 
of  a  Jaina  temple.  Another,  in  the  fort  at  Jaunporc,  as  well  as  mhnv 
other  mosques  at  Ahmedabad  and  elsewhere,  all  show  the  same  system 
of  tailing  down  and  re-arranging  the  materials  on  a  different  plan. 
If,  therefore,  the  pillars  at  the  Kutub  were  in  situ,  tbe  case  would  lie 
exceptional  ;>  but  I  cannot,  nevertheless,  help  suspecting  that  the  two- 
storeyed  pavilions  in  the  angles,  and  those  behind  the  screen  may  he 
as  originally  erected,  and  some  of  the  others  may  be  so  also  ;  but  to 
this  we  will  return  when  speaking  of  the  Ajmir  mosque,  where  the 
Jaina  pillars  are  almost  certainly  as  first  arranged.  It  is'  quite 
certain,  however,  that  some  of  the  pillars  at  the  Kutub  are  made  up 
of  dissimilar  fragments,  and  were  placed  where  they  now  stand  by 
the  builders  of  the  mosque.  The  only  question — and  it  is  not  a  very  . 
important  one— is,  how  many  were  so  treated  i  It  may,  however,  he 
necessary  to  explain  that  there  could  he  no  difficulty  in  taking  down 
and  rebuilding  these  erections,  because  the  joints  of  the  pillars  are  all 
fitted  with  the  precision  that  Hindu  patience  alone  could  give.  Each 
compartment  of  the  roof  is  composed  of  nine  stones — four  architraves, 
four  angular  and  one  central  slab  (as  explained  in  diagram  No.  114, 
p.  21-1),  all  so  exactly  fitted,  and  so  independent  of  cement,  as  easily 
to  be  taken  down  and  put  up  again.  The  same  is  true  of  the  domes, 
all  which  being  honestly  and  fairly  fitted,  would  suffer  no  damage 
from  the  process  of  removal  and  re-erection. 

The  section  (Woodcut  No.  278),  of  one  half  of  the  principal 
colonnade  (the  one  facing  the  great  series  of  arches)  will  explain  its 


3  Gien.  Gunmngnatn  found  an  msenp- 
tiou  on  the  wall  recording  that  twenty- ! 
seven  temples  of  the  Hindus  had  been 
pulled  down  to  provide  materials  for  this 
mosque  (*  Archaeological  Reports,’  vol.  i. 
p.  17G).  Tiiis,  however,  proves  little, 
unless  wc  know  what  the  temples  were 
like  which  were  destroyed  fortius  pur¬ 
pose.  Twenty-seven  temples  like  those 


at  Khajm&ho,  excepting  the  Ganthai, 
would  not  provide  pillars  for.  one  half 
the  inner  court.  One  temple  like  that  at 
Sadri  would  supply  a  sufficiency  for  the 
whole  mosque,  and  though  the  latter  is 
more  modern,  we  have  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  similar  temples  may  not  have 
existed  before  Mahomcdan  times. 
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>f  itself,  which  became  at  tins  age  one  of  the 
iLiou,  and  afterwards  an  essential  feature  of. 
nmnagoi]  with  singular  grate,  giving  great 
iriety  and  play  of  light  and  shade,  without  - 
i  necessarily  breaking  up  the  outline.  The 
of  of  flic  porch,  as  seen  in  front,  is  a  little 
infused,  but  as  seen  on  the  flank  it  rises 
iigly  step  by  step  till  it  abuts  against 
iwer.  every  part  of  the  internal  arrange-  1 
being  appropriately  distinguished  on  the  , 

If  we  compare  the  design  of  the  Jaina 
temple  (Woodcut  No.  13G)  with  that  of  this 
building,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  former 
is  by  far  the  most  elegant,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  richness  and  vigour  of  the  Mabadeo 
temple  redeem  its  want  of  elegance  and  fasci- 
riim  oi  Kamiar.va  jiiiiiadco.  nates  in  spite  ol  its  somewhat  confused  out- 
(FromaPiimbyOcn.ctin-  line.  The  Jaina  temple  is  the  legitimate 

seal? son? feM  in.  outcrop  of  the  class  of  temples  that  originated 

in  the  Great  Temple  at  Bbuvaneswar,,-  while 
the  Kandarya  Maliadeo  exhibits  a  complete  development  of  that 
style  of  decoration  which  resulted  in  continued  repetition  of  itself 
on  a  smaller  scale  to  make  up  a  complete  whole.  Both  systems  have 
their  advantages,  hut  on  the  whole  the  simpler  seems  to  lie  preferable 
to  the  more  complicated  mode  of  design. 


The  examples  already  giveu  will  perhaps  have  sufficed  to  render 
the  general  form  of  the  Indo-Aryan  temple  familiar  to  the  reader,  but 
as  no  two  ore  quite  like  one  another,  their  variety  is  infinite.  There 
is  one  form,  however,  which  became  very  fashionable  about  the  11th 
century,  and  is  so  characteristic  that  it  deserves  to  be  illustrated. 
Fortunately  a  very  perfect  example  exists  at  a  place  called  Udaipur, 
near  Bbilsa,  in  the  Bhopal  territory. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Woodcut  (No.  255)  the  porch  is  covered 
with  a  low  pyramidal  roof,  placed  diagonally  on  the  substructure,'  and 
rising  in  steps,  each  of  which  is  ornamented  with  vases  or  urns  of 
varying  shapes.  The  tower  is  ornamented  by  four  flat  bauds,  of 
great  beauty  and  elegance  of  design,  between  each  of  which  are 
thirty-five  little  repetitions  of  itself,  placed  one  above  the  other 
in  five  tiers,  the  wnole  surmounted  by  an  amalaka,  and  an  urn  of 
very  elegant  design.  As  every  part  of  this  is  carved  with  great 
precision  and  delicacy,  and  as  the  whole  is  quite'  perfect  at  the  present 
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II  is  not  tsli»r  whether  f  lic  imgnlar  flutiugs  arc  copied  from  some 
peculiarity  found  in  flic  ininarefs  af  Khurasan  and  further  westward, 
or  whether  they  are  derived  from  (he  forms  of  the  temples  of  the 
•fains.  The  forms  of  the  liases  of  I, lie  minarets  at  Ghazni  appear 
l,o  lend  probability  to  the  hist  hypothesis  ;  but  the  star-like  form  of 
many  temples — principally  daina — in  Mysore  and  elsewhere  (mite, 
p.  894,  el  netjq.)  would  seem  to  countenance  the  idea  of  their  being  of 
Hindu  origin.  No  star-like  forms  have  yet,  however,  been  found  so 
far  north,  and  their  destruction  lias  been  too  complete  for  us  to  iiope 
that  they  may  be  found  now.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  probably  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  Iuitub  Miliar  is  the  most  beautiful  example 
of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere.  The  rind  that  will  occur  at 
once  to  most  people  is  the  campanile  at  Florence,  built  by  Giotto. 
That  is,  it  is  true,  80  ft.  •  taller,  hut  it  is  crushed  by  the  mass 
of  the  cathedra)  alongside :  and,  beautiful  though  it  is,  it  wants 
that  poetry  of  design  and  exquisite  finish  of  detail  which  marks 
every  moulding  of  the  miliar.  It  might  have  been  better  if  the  slope 
of  the  sides  had  been  at  a  higher  angle,  bub  that  is  only  apparent 
when  seen  at  a  distance  :  when  viewed  from  the  court  of  the  mosque 
its  form  is  perfect,  and,  under  any  aspect*  is  preferable  to  the  prosaic 
squareness  of  the  outliuc  of  the  Italian  example.  3 

The  only  Mahomodan  building  known  to  be  taller  than  this  is 
the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  llassan,  at  Cairo  (p.  889  and  Woodcut 
No.  1)28,  vol.  ii.)  ;  but  as  the  pillar  at  Old  Delhi  is  a  wholly  independent 
building,  it  has  a  far  nobler  appearance,  and  both  iu  design  and  finish 
far  surpasses  not  only  its  Egyptian  rival,  but  any  building  of  its 
class  known  to  me  in  the  whole  world.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
lookcdjjat  as  if  erected  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  usually  attached 
to  mosques  elsewhere.  It  was  not  designed  as  a  place  from  winch  the 
miicddiu  should  call  the  prayers,  though,  its  lower  gallery  may  have 
been  used  for  that  purpose  also,  but  as  a  Tower  of  Victory — a  Jaya 
iStamblia,  m  iaet — an  emblem  of  conquest,  winch  the  Hindus  could 
only  too  easily  understand  and  appreciate. 

At  the  distance  of  470  ft.  north  of  this  one  a  second  miliar  was 
commenced,  by  Ala  ud-rlin,  of  twice  its  dimensions,  or  297  ft.  in 
circumference.  It  was  only  carried  up  to  the  height  of  40  ft.,  and 
abandoned  probably  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  new  capital  of  Tugluekabad. 

The  date  of  all  these  buildings  is  known  with  sufficient  exactness 
from  the  inscriptions  which  they  bear,1  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  inner  court  was  enclosed  by  Slmhab  nd-din.  .  The  central  range 
of  arches  (Woodcut  No.  270)  was  built  by  Kutub  nd-din  ;  the  wings 


1  Translated  by  W  alter  Ewer,  ■  Asiatic  |  Onmunglinm.  •  Archfcological  Deports,’ 
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Uincil  to  1m;  only  20  in.,  the  total  height  is  23  ft.  8  in.1  Its  diameter  at 
the  base  is  1  O' -I-  in.,  at  tile  capital  1 2' 05  in.  The  capital  is  3£  ft.‘  high, 
and  is  sharply  and  clearly  wrought  into  the  Persian  form  that 
makes  it  look  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  than  it  does  ; 
and  it  has  the  amalaka  moulding,  which  is  indicative  of  consider¬ 
able  antiquity.  It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  correctly  ascertained 
what  its  ago  really  is.  There  is  an  inscription  upon  it,  hut  without 
a  date.  From  the  form  of  its  alphabet,  Prinscp  ascribed  it  to  the' 
3rd  or  4-th  century  ; 2  Bhau  Daji,  on  the  same  evidence,  to  the  end  of 
the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  century.3  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  the  two.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  the 
Chandra  Jtajas  of  the  Gupta  dynasty,  either  consequently  to  A.i).  363 
or  a.d.  400.  .  o 

Taking  a.d  400  as  a  mean  date — and  it  certainly  is  not  far  from 
the  truth — it  opens  our  eyes  to  an  unsuspected  state,  of  affairs  to  find 
the  Hindus  at  that  age  capable  of  forging  a  bar  of  iron  larger  than 
any  that  have  been  forged  even  in  Europe  up  to  a  very  late  date,  and 
not  frequently  even  now.  As  we  find  them,  however,  a  few  centuries 
afterwards  using  bars  as  long  as  this  hit  in  roofing  the  porch  of  the 
temple  at  Kanaruc  (ante,  p.  222),  we  must  now  believe  that  they  were 
much  more  familiar  with  the  use  of  this  metal  than  they  afterwards 
became.  It  is  almost  equally  startling  to  find  that-,  after  an  exposure 
to  wind  and  rain  for  fourteen  centuries,  it  is  unrusted,  and  the  capital 
and  inscription  are  as  clear  and  as  sharp  now  as  when  put  up  fourteen 
centuries  ago.4 

As  the  inscription  informs  ns  the  pillar  was  dedicated  to  Vishnu, 


1  It  is  a  curious  illustration  how  cliffi- 

information  in  India,  that  when  Gen. 
Cunningham  published  his  ‘  Reports  ’  in 
3871,  lie  stated,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  that  an  excavation  had  been 
carried  down  to  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  but 
without  reaching  the  bottom.  “  tTio  mau 
in  charge,  however” — tdmoin  oculaira 
— *'  assured  him.  that  the  actual  depth 
reached  was  35  ft.”— Vol.  i.  p.  100.  He 
consequently  estimated  the  whole  length 
at  60  ft.,  hut  fortunately  ordered  a  new 
excavation,  determined  to  reach  the 
bottom— coftte  qui  coidc — and  found  it  at 
20  inches  below  the  surface. — Vol.  iv. 
p.  28,  pi.  5.  At  a  distance  of  a  few 

inches  below  the  surface  it  expands  in 
a  bulbous  form  to  a  diameter  of  2  ft. 

4  in.,  and  rests  on  a  gridiron  of  iron  bars, 
which  arc  fastened  with  lead  into  the , 


stone  pavement. 

2  ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,’  vol.  vii.  p.  629. 

3  ‘  journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,’  yol.  x.  p.  64.  These 
two  translations  are  painfully  discrepant 
in  detail,  though  agreeing  sufficiently  ns 
to  the  main  facts.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Bhau  Daji’s  the  most 
correct,  though  I  agree  with  Prinscp 
in  believing  that  the  more  archaic  form 
of  the  letters  is  owing  to  their  being 
punched  with  a  cold  chisel  on  the  iron, 
instead  of  being  engraved  as  those  on 
stone  always  were. 

*  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  pillar 
being  of  pure  iron.  Gen.  Cunningham 
had  a  bit  of  it  analysed  in  Iudia  by  Dr. 
Murray,  and  another  portion  was  ana¬ 
lysed  in  the  School  of  Mines  here  by 
Dr.  Percy.  Both  found  it  pure  malleable 
iron  without  any  alloy. 


Chap.  III. 


DELHI. 


.there  is  little  doubt  that  it  ormnally  supported  a  flume  of  Garuda  on 
,  the  summit  which  the  Mahomedans  of  course  removed  ;  but  the  real 
object  of  its  erection  was  as  a  pillar  of  victory  to  record  the  “  defeat  of 
the  Balhikas,1  near  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Sindhu,”  or  Indus.  It  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  curious  coincidence,  that  cisrht  centimes  after- 
.wards  men  from  that  same  Bactrian  country  should  have  erected  a 
,  Jaya  Stambha  ten  times  as  tall  as  this  one,  in  the  same  courtyard,  to 
_  ’celebrate  their  victory  over  the  descendants  of  those  Hindus  who  so 
'  long  before  had  expelled  their  ancestors  from  the  country. 

Immediately  behind  the  north-west  corner  of  the  mosque  stands  the 
tomb  of  Altumsh,  the  founder.  Though  small,  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
examples  of  Hindu 
arto  applied  to  Maho- 
medan  purposes  that 
Old  Delhi  affords,  and 
is  extremely  beautiful, 
though  the  builders 
still  display  a  certain 
degree  of  inaptness  in 
,  fitting  the  details  to 
their  onew  purposes. 

The  effect  at  present 
is  injured  by  the  want 
of  a  roof,  which,  judg¬ 
ing  from  appearance, 
was  never  completed, 
if  ever  commenced.  In 
addition  to  the  beauty 
.  of  its  details  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  being  the 
oldest  tomb  known  to 
exist  in  India.  He 
died  a.d.  123G. 

A  more  beautiful 
4  example  than  even  this 
is  the  other,  shown  on 
the  left  hand  of  the 
plan  (Woodcut  No.  277).  It  was  erected  by  Ala  ud-din  Khilji,  and 
the  date  1310  is  found  among  its  inscriptions.  It  is  therefore  about 


1  Can  these  Balliikas  be  the  dynasty  I  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  -0  I  la  lbiyal 
wo  have  hitherto  known  i ts  the  Sail  kings  '  Asiatic  Socioly,’  vol.  viii.  )..  as. )  Jly 
of  Saurastra?  They  certainly  were  settle*!  1  impression  is.  tlmt  iliis  mav  ultimat-l , 
on  the  lower  Indus  from  almut  tin;  year  I  prove  to  hr  tin-  inn'  solulinu  of  the 
A.l>.  7ti,  and  were  expelled,  ao-ordino  to  !  riddle. 
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a  century  more  modern  than  the  other  buildings  of  the  place,  and 
displays  the  Patlunr  style  at  its  period  of  greatest  perfection,  when 
the  Hindu  masons  had  learned  to  fit  their  exquisite  style  of  decora¬ 
tion  to  the  forms  of  their  foreign  masters.  Its  walls  are  decorated 
internally  with  a  diaper  pattern  of  unrivalled  excellence,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  square  is  changed  into  an  octagon  is  more  simply 
elegant  and  appropriate  than  any  other  example  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  India.  The  pendentives  accord  perfectly  with  the  pointed' 
openings  in  the  four  other  faces,  and  are  in  every  respect  appropriately 
constructive.1  True,  there  are  defects.  Tor  instance,  they  are  rather 
too  plain  for  the  elaborate  diapering  which  covers  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  both  internally  and  externally  ;  but  orna¬ 
ment  might  easily  have  been  added  ;  and  their  plainness  accords  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  dome,  which  is  indeed  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  substructure.  Not  being  pierced  with  windows,  it  seems  as  if 
the  architect  assumed  that  its  plainness  would  not  be  detected  in  the 
gloom  that  in  consequence  prevails. 

This  building,  though  small — it  is  only  53  ft.  square  externally, 
and  with  an  internal  apartment  only  34  ft.  6  in.  in  plan — marks  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Pathan  style  in  Delhi.  Nothing  so  complete 
had  been  done  before,  nothing  so  ornate  was  attempted  by  them  after¬ 
wards.  In  the  provinces  wonderful  buildings  were  erected  between  this 
period  and  the  Mogul  conquest,  but  in  the  capital  their  edifices  were 
more  marked  by  solemn  gloom  and  nakedness  than  by  ornamentation 
or  any  of  the  higher  graces  of  architectural  art.  Externally  it  is  a 
good  deal  damaged,  but  its  effect  is  still  equal  to  that  of  any  building 
of  its  class  in  India. 


The  mosque  at  Ajiuir  (Woodcut  No.  233)  was  commenced  appa¬ 
rently  in  the  year  1200  and  was  ccrtamlv  completed  during  the  reign 
of  Altumsb,  a.d.  1211-123G.2  According  to  tradition,  it  was  finished  in 
two  days  and  a  half ;  hence  the  only  name  by  which  it  is  now  known 
— the  “  Arhai  din  ka  Jhompra,”  which,  if  it  means  anything,  can  only 
apply  to  the  clearing  away  of  the  Pagan  temples  and  symbols,  and 
the  dedication  of  a  heathen  shrine  to  purposes  of  the  Faithful.  In 
this  instance  it  seems  almost  certain,  whatever  may  he  the  case  at 
Delhi,  that  the  pillars  are  in  situ.  At  all  events,  if  they  were  'taken 
down  by  the  Maliomedans,  they  certainly  have  been  re-erected  exactly 
as  they  were  originally  designed  to  stand.3  The  pillars,  their  archi- 
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AJMIB. 


,  but,  owing  to  their  having-  the  command  of  larger  stones  than  were 
,  available  at  Delhi,  the  arches  are  not  here  crippled,  as  they  were 
there  before  the  late  repairs. 

It  is  neither,  however,  its  dimensions  nor  design  that  makes  this 
screen  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural  objects  in  India,  but 
.the 'mode  in  which  it  is  decorated.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste 
with  which  the  Cufic  and  Togra  inscriptions  are  interwoven  with  the 
,•  .  '  more  purely  architectural  decorations,  or  the  manner  m  which  they 

’  give  life  and  variety  to  the  whole,  without  ever  interfering  -with  the 
•  constructive  lines  of  the  design.  As  before  remarked,  as  examples  of 
surface-decoration,  these  two  mosques  of  Altumsh  at  Delhi  and  Ajmir 
are  probably  unrivalled.  Nothing  in  Cairo  or  in  Persia  is  so  exqui- 
.  sits  in  detail,  and  nothing  in  Spain  or  Syria  can  approach  them 
for  beauty  of  surface-decoration.  Besides  this,  they  are  unique. 
Nowhere  else  would  it  be  possible  to  find  Mahomedan  largeness  of 
conception,  combined  with  Hindu  delicacy  of  ornamentation,  carried 
!  out  to  the  same  extent  and  in  tlie  same  manner.  If  to  this  we  add 

I  their  historical  value  as  the  first  mosques  erected  111  India,  and  their 

ethnographic  importance  as  bringing  out  the  leading  characteristics 
,  of  the  two  races  in  so  distinct  and  marked  a  manner,  there  are  ecr- 
;  tainlyono  two  buildings  in  India  that  better  deserve  the  protecting  care 

of  Government  ;  the  one  has  received  its  fair  share  of  attention ; 
the  other  has  been  most .  shamefully  neglected,  and  latterly  most 
barbarously  ill-treated.1 


1  Owing  to  the  Hindu  part  being  un¬ 
disturbed,  and  the  Mahomedan  part 
better  built  and  with  larger  materials, 
the  mosque  is  not  in  the  same  ruinous 
condition  as  that  at  the  Kutub  was 
before  the  late  repairs.  It  is,  however, 
in  a  filthy  and  neglected  state,  and 
might  at  a  very  slight  outlay  be  pre¬ 
served  from  further  dilapidation,  and  its 
beauties  very  much  enhanced.  There 
is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  building- 
in  India  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Government  than  this.  The  kind  of 
care,  however,  that  is  bestowed  upon  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  private  letter  from  a  gentle-  j 
man  high  in  the  Government  service  in 
India,  and  one  perfectly  well  informed 
as  to  what  ho  was  writing  about :  “  Have 
you  overheard  that  some  of  the  Hindu 
pillars  of  the  great  nmequo  at  Ajiuir 
were  dragged  from  their  places  (I  pre¬ 


sume  they  were  fallen  pillars),  nud  set 
up  as  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  occasion 
of  Lord  Mayo’s  visit  ?  and  have  you  heard 
that  they  were  so  insecurely  converted 
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Latior  Patiian  Stvius. 

After  the  death  of  Alii  iid-din  (a.ij.  131 G)  a  change  seems  to  have 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Pathan  architects,  and  all  their  sulise- 
qncnt  buildings,  down  to  the  time  of  iSherc  Shah.  a.d.  1539,  exhibit  a 
stern  simplicity  of  design,  in  marked  contrast -to  the  elaborate  orna¬ 
mentation  with  which  they  began.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  arose ' 
from  any  puritanical  reaction  against  the  quasi-Hinduism  of  the 
earlier  examples,  or  from  any  political  causes,  the  effect  of  which  it 
is  now  difficult  to  trace  :  but,  certain  it  is,  that  when  that  stem  old 
warrior  Tngluck  Shah,  a.b.  1321,  founded  the  New  Delhi,  which  still 
bears  Ins  name — Tugluckabad — all  Ins  buildings  are  characterised 
by  a  severe  simplicity,  in  marked  contrast  with  those  which  his 
predecessors  erected  in  the  capital  that  overlooks  the  plain  in  which 
liis  citadel  is  situated.  His  tomb,  which  was  finished  at  least,  if 
not  bnilt,  by  liis  successor,  instead  of  being  situated  in  a  garden, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  stands  by  itself  in  a  strongly-fortified  citadel 
of  its  own,  surrounded  by  an  artificial  lake.  The  sloping  walls 
and  almost  Egyptian  solidity  of  this  mausoleum,  combined  with 
the  bold  and  massive  towers  of  the  fortifications  that  surround  it, 
form  a  model  of  a  warrior’s  tomb  hardly  to  be  rivalled  anywhere,  and 
in  singular  contrast  with  the  elegant  and  luxuriant  garden-tombs  of 
the  more  settled  and  peaceful  dynasties  that  succeeded. 

The  change,  however,  of  most  interest  from  a  historical  point  of 
view  is,  that  by  the  time  of  Tngluck  Shah’s  reign,  the  Moslems 
had  worked  themselves  entirely  free  from  Hindu  influence.  In  his 
buildings  all  the  arches  are  true  arches ;  all’  the  detads  invented 
for  the  place  where  they  are  found.  His  tomb,  in  fact,  would  be  as 
appropriate — more  so,  indeed — if  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  than 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  and  from  that  time  forward  Maho- 
medan  architecture  in  India  was  a  new  and  complete  style  in  itself, 
and  developed  according  to  the  natural  and  inevitable  sequences  of 
true  styles  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  m  their  tombs,  as  well  as  m  then- 
mosques,  they  frequently,  to  save  themselves  trouble,  used  Hiudu 
materials  when  they  were  available,  and  often  with  ’the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  effect.  Many  of  these  compound  edifices  are  composed  of 
four  pillars  only,  surmounted  by  a  small  dome ;  but  frequently  they 
adopt  with  the  pillars  the  Jaina  arrangement  of  twelve  pillars,  so 
placed  as  to  support  an  octagonal  framework,  easily  moulded  into 
a  circular  basement  for  a  dome.  This,  as  before  observed,  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  tomb  at  Mylassa,  and  the  formative  idea  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  plans  of  Jaina  buildings  in  India. 

One  example  must  suffice  to  explain  the  effect  of  these  buildings 


.(Woodcut  No.  285). 
the  substructure  ;  but 
is  difficult  to  And  fa 
the  design  would  bt 
avowedly  borrowed,  f 
be  excused. 

There  are  several 
"Kund  in  Benares,  e 
indeed,  wherever  the 
previously  occupied  b; 
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grand  trunk  road  passed  near.  But  for  this,  it  would  probably  have  . 

The  mosques  of  the  Pathans  bore  the  same  aspect  as  their  tombs. 
The  so-called  Kalii  Mnsjid  in  the  present  city  of  Delhi,  and  finished, 
according  to  an  inscription  on  its  walls,  in  A.D.  1 380,  is  in  a  style  not 
unlike  the  tomb  (Woodcut  No.  286),  but  more  massive,  and  even  less 
ornamented.  This  severe  simplicity  seems  to  have  been  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  may  have  been  a  ' 
protest  of  the  more  puritanical  Moslem  spirit  against  the  Hindu  exu¬ 
berance  which  characterised  both  the  lath  and  the  15th  centuries.  A 
reaction,  however,  took  place,  and  the  late  Pathan  style  of  Delhi  was 
hardly  less  rich,  and  certainly  far  more  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  devoted  than  the  first  style,  as  exhibited  in  the 
buildings  at  the  Kutub. 

This,  however,  was  principally  owing  to  the  exceptional  splendour 
of  the  reign  of  Shere  Shah,  who,  however,  is  so  mixed  up  both  in  date 
and  in  association  with  the  earlier  Moguls,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  them.  Though  Baber  practically  conquered  India 
in  a.d.  1494,  his  successor,  Hnmayun,  was  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  throne  by  Shere  Shah  in  a.d.  1540,  and  it  was  only  in  a.d.  1554 
that  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  finally  and  securely  established  atvDelbi. 
The  style  consequently  of  the  first  half  of  the  ICth  century  may  be 
considered  as  the  last  expiring  effort  of  the  Pathans,  or  the  first  dawn 
of  that  of  the  great  Moguls,  and  it  was  well  worthy  of  either. 

At  this  age  the  facades  of  these  mosques  became  far  more  orna¬ 
mental,  and  more  frequently  encrusted  with  marbles,  and  always 
adorned  with  sculpture  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  character  ;  the  angles 
of  the  buildings  were  also  relieved  by  little  kiosks,  supported  by  four 
richly  bracketed  pillars,  hut  never  with  minarets,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  were  not  attached  to  mosques  dunner  the  Pathan  period.  The 
call  to  prayer  was  made  from  the  roof  ;  and,  except  the  first  rude 
attempt  at  Ajmir,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  of  a  minaret  built 
for  such  a  purpose,  though  they  were,  as  we  know,  universal  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere  long  before  ^tliis  time,  and  were  considered  nearly 
indispensable  in  the  buildings  of  the  Moguls  very  shortly  afterwards. 
The  Pathans  seem  to  have  regarded  the  min  nr  as  the  Italians  viewed 
the  Campanile,'  more  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  of  victory  than  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  house  of  worship. 

The  body  of  the  mosque  became  generally  an  oblong  hall,  with  a 
central  dome  flanked  by  two  others  of  the  same  horizontal  dimensions, 
hut  not  so  lofty,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  bold  arch,  the 
mouldings  and  decorations  of  which  formed  one  of  the  principal  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  building. 

The  pendentives  were  even  more  remarkable  than  the  arches  for 
elaborateness  of  detail.  Their  forms  are  so  various  that  it  is  impossible 
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JAUNPORE. 

Mosques  of  Jumnm  Musjid  and  Loll  Durwam. 


It  was  just  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  Moslems 
that  IChoja  Jehan,  the  Soubahdar  or  governor  of  the  province  in 
which  Jaunpore  is  situated,  assumed  independence,  and  established  a 
dynasty  which  maintained  itself  for  nearly  a  century,  from  a.b,  1307 
to  about  1478,  and  though  then  reconquered  by  the  sovereign  of 
Delhi,  still  retained  a  sort  of  senn-mdependence  till  finally  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Mogul  empire  by  the  great  Akbar.  During  this  period 
Jaunpore  was  adorned  by  several  large  mosques,  three  of  which  still 
remain  tolerably  entire,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tombs,  palaces, 
and  other  buildings,  besides  a  fort  and  bridge,  all  of  which  are  as 
remarkable  specimens  of  their  class  of  architecture  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  India. 

Although  so  long  after  the  time  when  under  Ala  ud-din  and  Tugluck 
Shall  the  architecture  of  the  capital  had  assumed  something  like  com¬ 
pleteness,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  imperfect  the  amalgamation 
was  in  the  provinces  at  the  time  when  the  principal  buildings  at  Jaun- 
pore  were  erected.  The  principal  parts  of  the  mosques,  such  as  the 
gateways,  the  great  halls,  and  the  western  parts  generally,  are  in  a 
complete  arcuate  style.  Wherever  indeed  wide  openings  and  large 
internal  spaces,  ivere  wanted,  arches  and  domes .  and  radiating  vaults 
were  emp'oyed,  and  there  is  little  m  those  parts  to  distinguish,  this 
architecture  from  that  of  the  capitals.  But  in  the  cloisters  that  sur¬ 
round  the  courts,  and  in  the  galleries  in  the  interior,  short-  square 
pillars  are  as  generally  employed,  with  bracket  capitals,  horizontal 
architraves,  and  roofs  formed  of  flat  slabs,  as  was  invariably  the  case 
in  Hindu  and  Jama  temples.  Instead  ot  being  fused  together,  as 
they  afterwards  became,  the  arcuate  style  of  the  Moslems  stands  here, 
though  in  pixtaposition,.  m  such  marked  contrast  to  the  trabeate  style 
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.of  the  Hindus,  that  some  authors  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the 
pillared  parts  belonged  to  ancient  Jaiua  or  Buddhist  monuments,  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  Maliomedaus  and  converted  to  their 
purposes.1  The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  bo,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  province  at  the  time  the  mosques  were 
.built  were  Hindus  converted  to  that  religion,  and  who  still  clung  to 
their  native  forms  when  these  did  not  clash  with  their  new  faith  ;  and 
*  the  masons  were  almost  certainly  those  whose  traditions  and  whose 
taste  inclined  them  much  more  to  the  old  trabeate  forms  than  to  the 
newly-introduced  arched  style. 

As  we  shall  presently  see  at  Gaur,  on  the  one  hand,  the  arched 
style  prevailed  from  the  first,  because  the  builders  had  no  other  ma¬ 
terial  than  brick,  and  large  openings  were  then  impossible  without 
arches.  At  Ahmedabad,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  essentially  Jaiua 
country,  and  where  stone  was  abundant,  the  pillared  forms  were  not 
only  as  commonly  employed,  as  at  Jaunpore,  but  were  used  for  so 
long  a  time,  that  before  the  country  was  absorbed  in  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  amalgamation  between  the  trabeate  and  arcuate  forms 
was  complete. 

Th®  oldest  mosque  at  Jaunpore  is  that  in  the  fort,  which  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  on  it,  was  completed  in  a.d.  1398.  It  is  not  large 
— barely  100  ft.  north  and  south — and  consists  of  a  central  block  of 
masonry,  with  a  large  archway,  of  the  usual  style  of  the  Mahomedan 
architeatnre  of  the  period,  and  five  openings  between  pillars  on  either 
hand.  The  front  rows  of  these  pillars  arc  richly  sculptured,  and 
were  evidently  taken  from  some  temple  that  existed  there,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  before  the  Moslem  occupation,  hut  they  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  stock,  as  no  other  such  are  found  m  any  of  the  mosques 
built  subsequently.2 

There  are  three  great  mosques  still  standing  ill  the  city  ;  of  these 
the  grandest  is  the  Jumma  Mnsjirt  (Woodcuts  Nos.  290,  291),  or  Friday 


1  The  first  to  suggest  this  was  the 
Baron  Hiigel,  though  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  was  so  slight  that  his  opinion 
would  not  have  had  much  weight.  The 
idea  was,  however,  taken  up  afterwards 
and  warmly  advocated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Horne,  B.C.8.,  and  the  Itcv.  Mr.  Shcrring, 
in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  ‘Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  J,  et  fnqq.,  and  by  the  latter  in  his 
work  on  ‘  The  sacred  city  of  tin  Hindus,’ 
]>.  283,  and  elsewhere.  They  have 
hitherto  failed  to  adduce  a  single  ex¬ 
ample  of  similar  pillars  existing  in  any 
authentic  Buddhist  or  Jaiua  building 
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:t  fair  idea  ol  the  stylo  :  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ooiu't  lias  been  taken  down  and  removed  by  the  English  to  repair 
station-roads  and  bridges,  for  which  in  their  estimation  these  pillars 
are  admirably  adapted. 

The  smallest  ol  the  mosques  in  the  city  is  the  Lall  Durwa/a  or 
Rod  Gate.  It  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  others ;  and  its  propylon — 
represented  in  Woodcut  No.  292 — displays  not  only  the  bold  massive¬ 
ness  with  which  these  moscpies  were  erected,  but  shows  also  -that 
strange  admixture  of  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  architecture  which  per¬ 
vaded  the  stylo  during  the  whole  period  of  its  continuance. 

Of  all  the  mosques  remaining  at  Jaunpore,  the  Atala  Musjid  is 
the  most  ornate  and  the  most  beautiful.  The  colonnades  surrounding 
its  court  are  four  aisles  an  depth,  the  outer  columns,  as  well  as  those 
next  the  court,  being  double  square  pillars.  The  three  intermediate 
rows  are  single  square  columns,  supporting  a  flat  roof  of  slabs, 
arranged  as  in  Jaina  temples.  Externally,  too,  it  is  two  storeys  in 
height,  the  lower  storey  being  occupied  by  a  series  of  cells  opening 
outwardly.  All  this  is  so  like  a  Hindu  arrangement  that  one  might 
almost  at  first  sight  be  tempted,  like  Baron  Hiigel,  to  fancy  it  was 
originally  a  Buddhist  monastery.  He  failed  to  remark,  however,  that 
both  here  and  in  the  Jumma  Musjid  the  cells  open  outwardly,  and 
are  below  the  level  of  tlie  courtyard  of  the  mosque — an  arrange¬ 
ment  common  enough  in  Mahomedan,  hut  never  found  in  Buddhist, 
buildings.  Its  gateways,  however,  which  are  the  principal  ornaments 
of  tlie  outer  court,  are  purely  Saracenic,  and  the  western  face  is 
adorned  by  three  propylons  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  last 
woodcut,  but  richer  and  more  beautiful,  while  its  interior  domes  and 
roofs  are  superior  to  any  other  specimen  of  Mahomedan  art  I  am 
acquainted  with  of  so  early  an  age.  They  are,  too,  perhaps,  more 
stnkiug  here,  because,  though  m  pixtaposition  with  the  .quasi-Hindn- 
isin  of  the  court,  they  exhibit  the  arched  style  of  the  Saracenic 
architects  m  as  great  a  degree  of  completeness  as  it  exhibited  at 
any  subsequent  period. 

The  other  buildings  hardly  require  particular  mention,  though,  as 
transition  sqaecimens  between  the  two  styles,  these  Jannpore  examples 
are  well  worthy  of  illustration,  and  m  themselves  possess  a  simplicity 
and  grandeur  not  often  met  with  in  this  style.  An  appearance  of 
strength,  moreover,  is  imparted,  to  them  by  their  sloping  avails,  -which 
is  foreign  to  our  general  conception  of  Saracenic  art,  though  at  Tug- 
luckabad  and  elsewhere  it  is  carried  even  further  than  at  Jaunpore. 
Among  the  Pathans  of  India  the  expression  of  strength  is  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  style  as  massiveness  is  of  that  of  the  Normans  in 
England.  In  India  it  is  found  cou-jomed  with  a  degree  of  refinement 
seldom  mot  with  e’se where,  and  totally  free  from  the  coarseness  which 
in  other  countries  usually  besets  vigour  and  boldness  of  design. 
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The  peculiarities  of  this  style  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
capital they  prevail  at  Gazeepore,  and  as  far  north  as  Canouge,  while 
at  Benares  the  examples  are  frequent.  In  the  suburbs  of  that  city, 
at  a  place  called  the  Bakaraya  Kund,1  there  is  a  group  of  tombs,  as 
mentioned,  above,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  Moslems, 
.which  are  singularly  pleasing  specimens  of  the  Jaunpore  style,  and 
certainly  belong  to  the  same  age  as  those  just  described. 

The  kingdom  of  Jaunpore  is  also  rich  in  little  tombs  and  shrines 
in  which  the  Moslems  have  used  up  Hindu  and  Jaina  pillars,  merely 
rearranging  them  after  their  own  fashion.  Those,  of  course,  will  not 
bear  criticism  as  architectural  designs,  but  there  is  always  something 
so  indescribably  picturesque  about  them  as  fairly  to  extort  admira¬ 
tion.  The  principal  example  of  this  compound  style  is  a  mosque  at 
Canouge,  known  popularly  as  “  Sita  ka  Rasui,”  “Sita’s  kitchen.”  It 
is  a  Jaina  temple,  rearranged  as  a  mosque,  in  the  manner  described 
at  pp.  263-4.  It  measures  externally  133  ft.  by  120  ft.  The  mosque 
itself  has  four  rows  of  fifteen  columns  each,  and  three  domes.  The 
cloisters  surrounding  the  court  are  only  two  rows  in  depth,  and 
had  originally  sixty-eight  pillars,  smaller  than  those  of  the  mosque. 
Externally  it  has  no  great  beauty,  but  its  pillared  court  is  very 
picturesque  and  pleasing.  According  to  an  inscription  over  its  prin¬ 
cipal  gateway,  its  conversion  was  effected  by  Ibrahim  Shah,  of 
Jaunpore,  a.d.  1406. 2 

At  a  later  age,  and  even  after  it  had  lost  its  independence,  several 
important  buildings  were  erected  in  the  capital  and  in  other  towns 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  style  of  the  day  ;  but  none  of  these,  so  far  us 
is  now  known,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice  in  such  a 
work  as  the  preseut. 


1  If  the  buildings  of  tile  Bakaraya  I 
Kund  had  been  fouud  within  twenty 
miles  of  Ahmedabad,  where  there  are 
dozens  exactly  like  them,  they  would 
hardly  have  deserved  a  passing  remark. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  style  would 
have  assigned  them  a  date — a.d.  1450,  or 
thereabouts — and  would  hardly  have 


troubled  bin 
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GU  JURAT. 


Jumma  JMusjid  ;nid  other  Mosques  at  Ahmedabad — Tombs  and  Mosques  at  Sirkoj 
and  Butwa— Buildings  ill  the  Provinces. 


Of  tlie  various  forms  which  the  Saracenic  architecture  assumed  in 
India,  that  of  Ahmedabad  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  most 
elegant,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all.  No  other 
form  is  so  essentially  Indian,  and  no  one  tells  its  tale  with  the  same 
unmistakable  distinctness. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Mahomedaus,  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hejira,  made  a  brilliant  attempt  to  conquer  Scinde  and  Gnjerat,  and 
apparently  succeeded  ;  but  the  country  was  so  populous,  and  its  civiliza¬ 
tion  so  great,  that  the  invaders  were  absorbed,  and  soon  disappeared  from 
the  scene. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni  next  overran  the  province,  but  left  no  per¬ 
manent  mark  ;  and  even  after  the  fall  of  Delhi  (a.d.  1196)  Gnjerat 
maintained  the  struggle  for  independence  for  nearly  two  centuries 
longer,  till  Feroze  Tugluck,  in  a.d.  1891,  appointed  Muzaffar,  a  con¬ 
verted  Rajput,  of  the  Tak  clan,  to  be  his  viceroy.  This,  however, 
was  only  on  the  eve  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Tamer¬ 
lane,  aud,  mwtato  domitw,  Gujerat  remained  as  independent  as  before. 

The  next  two  centuries — dining  which  the  Alnnod  Shahi  dynasty 
occupied  the  throne — were  spent  in  continual  wars  and  straggles 
with  tlieir  refractory  vassals  and  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  0n  the 
whole,  however,  tlieir  power  may  be  said  to  have,  been  gradually  on 
the  increase  till  the  death  of  Bahadur,  A.D.  1536,  but  they  never 
wholly  subdued  the  rebellious  spirit  of  tlieir  subjects,  and  certainly 
never  converted  the  bulk  of  them  to  their  faith.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  the  principal  buildings  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  are 
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to  be  found  in  the  capital  and  its  immediate  proximity.  Beyond 
that  the  Hindus  followed  their  old  laith  anil  built  temples  as  before  ; 
though  in  such  large  cities  as  Cambay  or  Baroach  the  Mahomedans, 
of  course,  possessed  places  of  worship,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
importance,  and  generally  made  up  from  pillars  borrowed  from  Hindu 
buildings. 

In  Abmedabad  itself,  however,  the  Hindu  influence  continued  to 
•be  felt  throughout.  Even  the  mosques  are  Hindu,  or  rather  Jaina,  in 
every  detail ;  only  here  and  there  an  arch  -is  inserted,  not  because  it 
.  was  wanted  constructively,  but  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  faith, 
while  in  their  tombs  and  palaces  even  this  is  generally  wanting.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Mahomedans  had  forced  themselves  upon 
theumost  civilized  and  most  essentially  building  race  at  that  time 
in  India,  and  the  Chalukyas  conquered  their  conquerors,  and  forced 
them  to  adopt  forms  and  ornaments  which  were  superior  to  any  the 
iuvaders  knew  or  could  have  introduced.  The  result  is  a  style  which 
combines  all  the  elegance  and  finish  of  Jaina  or  Ohalukyan  art,  with 
a  certain  largeness  of  conception  which  tire  Hindu  never  quite 
attained,  but  which  is  characteristic  of  the  people  who  at  this  time 
were  subjecting  all  India  to  their  sway. 

The»  first  seat  of  the  Mahomedan  power  was  Anhilwarra,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Rajputs,  and  which,  at  the  time  it  fell  into  their  power, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East,  Little 
now  remains  of  all  its  magnificence,  if  we  may  trust  what  is  said  by 
recent  travellers  who  have  visited  its  deserted  palaces.  Ahmed,  the 
second  king,  removed  the  seat  of  power  to  a  town  called  Kurna- 
wutti,  afterwards  known  as  Alimedabad,  from  tbe  name  of  its  second 
founder,  and  which,  with  characteristic  activity,  he  set  about  adorning 
with  splendid*  edifices.  Of  these  the  principal  was  the  Jnmma  Muspd, 
which,  though  not  remarkable  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
mosques  in  the  East.  Its  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the 
next  plan  (Woodcut  No.  298).  Its  dimensions  ,uc  .is.'  If  In  28s  ft 
over  all  externally  :  the  mosque  itself  being  210  ft.  by  95  It...  covering 
consequently  about  20,000  sq.  ft.  Within  the  mosque  itself  are  2no 
pillars,  supporting  fifteen  domes  arranged  symmetrically,  the  cent  re 
three  alone  being  somewhat  larger  and  considerably  limber  than  the 
others.  If  the  plan  is  compared  with  that  of  the  temple  at  badri 
(Woodcut  No.  133),  which  was  being  erected  at  the  same  time  by 
Khumbo  Rana  within  Kin  miles  ol  Alimedabad,  it  will  all  on]  a  lair 

me i its  of  that  day.  The  form  of  the  pillars  and  the  details  generally 
are  practically  the  same  in  both  buildings,  the  Hindu  being  somewhat 

comjhreil  with  the  temple  ;  but  this  is  redeemed,  to  some  extent,  by 
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In  front  ol'  those  internally  is  u  solid  balustrade,  which  is  generally 
most,  richly  ornamented  liy  carving.  Thus  arranged,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  necessary  amount  of  light  is  introduced,  as  in  the 
drum  of  a  Byzantine  dome,  but  in  a  more  artistic  maimer.  The 
sun’s  rays  can  never  fall  on  the  floor,  or  even  so  low  as  the  hearl«of 
any  one  standing  there.  The  light  is  reflected  from  the  external 
roof  into  the  dome,  and  perfect  ventilation  is  obtained,  with  the 
most  pleasing  effect  of  illumination  without  glare.  In  order  further 
to  guard  against  the  last  dreaded  contingency,  in  most  of  these 
mosques  a  scrcou  of  perforated  stonework  was  introduced  between 
the  outer  dwarf  columns.  These  screens  were  frequently  of  the 
most  exquisite  beauty,  and  in  consequence  have  very  generally  been 
removed. 

There  are  three  or  four  mosques  at  Ahmedabad,  built  on  the  same 
pattern  as  that  last  described,  but  as  the  style  progressed  it  became 
more  and  more  Indian.  The  arches  in  front  were  frequently  omitted, 
and  only  a  screen  of  columns  appeared,  supported  by  two  minarets, 
one  at  each  angle.  This  system  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  at 
Birlce],  about  live  miles  from  the  city.  Mohammed  Shall,  in  a.d.  1145, 
commenced  erecting  a  tomb  (A  on  ’Woodcut  No.  298)  here,  in  honour 
of  Ahmed  Guni  Buksh.  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  fathci.  The 
style  of  these  buildings  may  be  pidged  of  from  the  woodcut  (No.  299, 
page  5:52),  representing  the  pavilion  of  sixteen  pillars  in  front  of 
this  tomb  (I  in  Woodcut  No.  298).  They  are  of  the  usual  simple  out¬ 
line  of  the  style — a  tall,  square  base  ;  the  shafts  square,  -and  with  no 
ornament,  except  a  countersinking  on  the  angles,  and  crowned  with 
a  moderately  projecting  bracket-capital.  The  building  is  roofed  with 
nine  small  domes,  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  both  internally 
and  externally  forming  as  pleasing  a  mode  of  roofing  as  ever  was 
appbed  to  such  a  small  detached  building  of  this  class.  The  mosque 
(I))  was  completed  in  a.d.  1451,  and  Mahmud  Begurra  added  after¬ 
wards  a  tomb  for  himself  (B)  and  one  for  Iris  wife  Bajbaie  (C).'  With 
their  accompanying  pa’aces  and  tombs  these  make  up  one  of  the  most 
important  groups  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  are  constructed 
without  a  single  arch  ;  all  'the  pillars  have  the  usual  bracket  capitals 
of  the  Hindus,  and  all  the  domes  arc  on  the  horizontal  principle. .  In 
the  large  tomb  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  a  larger  dome  than 
the  usual  octagonal  arrangement  would  admit  of,  but  not  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  octagon  does  not  accord  with  the  substructure,  and 
either  wider  spaces  ought  to  have  been  introduced  or  a  polygon  of  a 
greater  number  of  sides  employed.  The  mosque  -is  the  perfection  of 
elegant  simplicity,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  plan  of  the  Jumma 
Musjid.  There  are  five  domes  in  a  line,  as  there,  but.  they  are  placed 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  though  of  greater  diameter  the  width  of 
the  whole  is  less,  and  they  are  only  two  ranges  in  depth.  Except,  the 
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brackets  which  support  them  as  well  as  in  the  balustrades  which 
protect  them.  The  tower  always  terminates  m  a  conical  top  relieved 
by  various  disks.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  minarets 
holonp'iiijf  to  mosques  which  surpass  those  of  Cairo  in  beauty  of  outline 
or  richness  of  detail,  excepting  those  of  the  Rani  Sipri  mosque, 
which  arc  still  more  beautiful.  Indeed,  that  mosque  is  the  most 
exquisite  sum  at  Ahmcdabad,  both  in  plan  and  detail.  It  is  without 
arches,  and  every  part  is  such  as  only  a  Hindu  queen  could  order,  and 
only  Hindu  artists  could  carve.1 
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.the  base  o|  the  dome  is  a  dodecagon,  and  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  variety 'is  obtained  by  grouping  the  pillars  in  twos  and  fours, 
and  by  the  different  spacing.  In  elevation  the  dome  looks  heavy  for 
the  substructure,  but  not  so  in  perspective  ;  and  when  the  screens 
were  added  to  inclose  the  central  square,  it  was  altogether  the 
most  successful  sepulchral  desitni  carried  out  m  the  pillared  style  at 
Ahmedabad. 

Towards  the  end  of  their  career,  the  architects  of  Ahmedabad 
evinced  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  arched  forms  generally 
used  by  their  brethren  in  other  countries.  Mahmud  Begurra  built 
himself  a  tomb  near  Kaira,  which  is  wholly  in  the  arched  style,  and 
remains  one  of  the  most  splendid  sepulchres  in  India.1  He  also 
erected  at  Butwa,  near  Ahmedabad,  a  tomb  over  the  grave  of  a  saint, 
which  is  in  every  respect  in  the  same  style.  So  little,  however,  were 
the  builders  accustomed  to  arched  forms,  that,  though  the  plan  is 
judiciously  disposed  by  placing  smaller  arches  outside  the  larger,  so 
as  to  abut  them,  still  all  those  of  the  outer  range  have  fallen  down, 
and  the  whole  is  very  much  crippled,  while  the  tomb  without  arches, 
that  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  remains  entire.  The  scale  of  the 
two,  however  (Plan  No.  805),  reveals  the  secret  of  the  preference 
accorded  to  the  arch  as  a  constructive  expedient.  The  larger  piers, 
the  wider  spacing,  the  whole  dimensions,  were  oil  a  grander  scale 
than  could  be  attained  with  beams  only,  as  the  Hindus  used  them. 
As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  these  features,  any  dimensions 
that  were  feasible  with  arches  could  he  attained  by  pillars ;  but 
the  Hindus  worked  to  a  smaller  modulus,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  how  to  increase  it.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  they 
generally'  used  pillars  only  in  courts,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
compare  them  with  but  the  spectator’s  own  height  ;  and  there 
the  forms  employed  by  them  were  large  enough.  It  was  only 
when  the  Moslems  came  to  use  them  externally,  and  in  conjunction 
with  arches  and  other  larger  features,  that  their  diminutive  scale 
became  apparent. 

It  is  perhaps  the  evidence  of  a  declining  age  to  find  size  becoming 
the  principal  aim.  But  it  is  certainly  one  great  and  important 
ingredient  in  architectural  design,  and  so  thought  the  later  architects 
of  Ahmedabad.  In  their  later  mosques  and  buildings  they  attained 
Lccatcr  dimensions,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  all  that  renders  their 
earlier  style  so  beautiful  and  so  interesting.1 
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Besides  the  buildings  of  the  classes  above  enumerated,  there  are 
several  smaller  objects  of  art  at  Ahmcdabad  which  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  Among  these  are  several  bowlces,  or  deep  wells,  with  broad 
flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  them,  and  ornamented  with  pillars  and 
galleries  to  as  great  an  extent  as  some  of  the  largest  buildings  above 


ground.  It  requires  a  personal  experience  of  the  grateful  coolness  of 
a  subterranean  apartment  m  a  hot  climate  to  appreciate  such  a  class 
of  buildings,  and  in  the  rainy  West  we  hardly  know  how  valuable 
water  may  become. 

Another  object  of  architectural  beauty  is  found  in  the  inflow  and 
outflow  sluices  of  the  great  tanks  which  abound  everywhere  around 
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..the  city.  Nowhere  did  the  inhabitants  of  Ahmedabad  show  how 
essentially  they  were  an  architectural  people,  as  m  these  utilitarian 
works.  It  was  a  necessity  of  then-  nature  that  every  object  should  be 
made  ornamental,  and  their  success  was  as  great  in  these  as  in  their 
mosques  or  palaces. 


Buildings  ij 


e  Provinces. 


In  addition  to  the  numerous  edifices  that  adorn  the  capital,  there 
are,  as  hinted  above,  several  m  the  provincial  capitals  that  are  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Among  these  the  Jnmma  Musjid  at  Cambay  is 
perhaps  the  most  splendid.  It  was  erected  in  a.d.  1 825,  in  the  time  of 
Mohammed  bhah  Gon,  and  is  only  interior  to  that  of  the  capital  in 
size.  It  measures  over  all  200  ft.  by  210  ft.,  and  its  internal  court 
120  ft.  by  135  ft.  Except  being  somewhat  smaller  in  scale,  its  plan  and 
arrangements  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Altiuush  Mosque 
(Woodcut  No.  283)  at  Ajmir  :  but,  when  it  is  looked  into,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  two  buildings  more  essentially  different  than 
these  two  are.  The  screen  of  arches  at  Cambay,  only  three  in  number, 
are  plain  even  to  baldness,  and  low,  in  order  to  lit  the  dimensions 
of  the,  Jaina  pillars  of  the  interior.  These  latter  arc  all  borrowed 
from  desecrated  temples,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  rearranged 
without  much  attention  to  cougruity  or  architectural  effect.  Still  the 
effect  is  picturesque,  and  the  parts  being  employed  for  the  proposes 
for  which  they  were  designed,  there  is  no  offensive  incongruity  any¬ 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  mosque  is  the  tomb, 
which  its  founder,  Imrar  hen  Ahmed  Kajoram  erected  for  himself. 
It  is  wholly  composed  of  Hindu  remains,  and  is  two  storeys  in  height, 
and  was  crowned  with  a  dome  28  ft.  in  diameter.  The  parts,  how¬ 
ever — borrowed,  apparently,  from  different  buildings —were  so  badly 
fitted  together  that,  after  standing  some  three,  centuries,  it  fell  in. 
and  has  since  remained  a  ruin,  singularly  picturesque  in  form  and 
exquisite  in  detail,  hut  a  monument  of  the  folly  of  employing  building 
materials  for  any  purpose  hut  that  for  which  they  were  designed.1 

There  is  another  mosque  at  Baroaeh,  not  unlike  this  one  in  design 
but  smaller,  being  only  135  ft.  over  all  north  and  south,  and  it  has — 
now,  at  least — no  courtyard  ;  but  some  of  its  details,  borrowed  from 
Hindu  temples,  are  very  beautiful. 

There  are  also  two  very  beautiful  mosques  at  Dolka,  a  city  twenty- 
two  miles  south-west  from  Ahmedabad,  almost  identical  in  size  ami 
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plicity  about  its  plan,  a  solidity  and  balance  ol  parts  m  the  design, 
,  which  is  not  always  fouud  in  these  tombs,  and  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  surpassed  in  any  tomb  in  India.  The  details,  too,  are  all  ele¬ 
gant  and  appropriate,  so  that  it  only  wants  somewhat  increased 
dimensions  to  rank  among  the  very  first  of  its  class.  Its  construc¬ 
tive  arrangements,  too,  are  so  perfect  that  no  alterations  in  them 
,  would  be  required,  if  the  scale  had  been  very  much  increased. 

The  tomb  itself  is  surrounded  by  a  screen  of  perforated  stone- 
'  work,  of  the  very  finest  tracery,  and  with  its  double  verandah  aids  in 
'  giving  the  sepulchral  chamber  that  seclu  ion  and  repose  so  indis¬ 
pensable  in  a  mausoleum.1 


1  There  is  a  very  good  view  of  the  I  East’;  but  the  plan  and  details  here 
tomb  in  Mr.  Grindlay’s  ‘  Views  of  the  |  given  are  from  Mr.  Hope’s  work,  sup.  cit. 
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The  Orient  Mo.-que  at  Mnmlu. 


The  Ghori  dynasty  of  Mandu  attained  independence  about  tlie 
same  time  as  tlie  Sharkis  of  Jaunpore — Sultan  Dilawar,  who  governed 
the  province  from  a.d.  1387,  having  assumed  tlie  title  of  Shah  in 
a.d.  1401.  It  is,  however,  to  lus  successor  Hoshang,  that  Maudu 
owes  its  greatness  and  all  the  finest  of  its  buildings.  Tlie  state 
continued  to  prosper  as  one  of  tlie  independent  Moslem  principali¬ 
ties  till  a.d.  1534,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  Gujerat,  and  was 
finally  annexed  to  Akbar’s  dominion  iu  A.D.  1508. 

The  origiual  capital  of  the  state  was  Dliar,  an  old  Hindu  city, 
twenty  miles  liortlrward  of  Mandu.  to  which  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  after  it  became  independent.  Though  an  old  and 
venerated  city  of  the  Hindus,  Dliar  contains  no  evidence  of  its  former 
greatness,  except  two  mosques  erected  wholly  of  Jaina  remains.  The 
principal  of  these,  the  Jumma  Musjid,  has  a  courtyard  i 
102  ft.  north  and  south,  by  131  ft.  in  the  other  direction.  The 
mosque  itself  is  ]  10  ft.  by  40  ft.  (i  in.,  and  its  roof  is  supported  by 
sixty-four  pillars  of  Jaina  architecture,  12  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  all 
of  them  more  or  less  richly  carved,  and  the  three  domes  that  adorn  it 
are  also  of  purely  Hindu  form.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade 
containin'?  forty-four  columns,  10  ft.  in  height,  hut  equally  rich  in 
carving.  There  is  here  no  screen  of  arches,  as  at  the  Kutitb  or  at 
Ajmir.  Internally  nothing  is  visible  but  Hindu  pillars,  and,  except 

for  their  disposition  and  the  prayer-niches  that  adorn  the  western 
wall,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  Hindu  building.  In  this  instance, 
however,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  there  is  nothing  in  situ.  The 
pillars  have  been  brought  from  desecrated  temples  in  the  town,  and 
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Arranged  here  by  the  Mahomedans  as  we  now  find  them,  probably 
,  before  the  transference  of  the  capital  to  Mandu. 

The  other  inosqne  is  similar  to  this  one,  and  only  slightly  smaller. 
It  has  long,  however,  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  prayer,  and  is 
sadly  out  of  repair.  It  is  called  the  Lilt  Musjid,  from  an  iron  pillar 
now  lying  half-buried  in  front  of  its  gateway.  This  is  generaHy 
l' supposed  to  have  been  a  pillar  of  victory',  like  that  at  the  Kutnb ; 
‘but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case.  If  it  were  intended  for  an  orna- 
“  mental  purpose,  it  would  have  been  cither  round  or  octagonal,  and 
•  had  some  ornamental  form.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  square  bar  of  iron, 
some  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  in  height,  and  9  in.  section,  without  any  orna¬ 
mental  form  whatever.  My  impression  is,  that  it  was  used  for  some 
nseftd  constructive  purpose,  like  those  which  supported  the  false 
roof  in  the  Pagoda  at  Kanaruc  (ante,  page  428).  There  are  some 
holes  through  it,  which  teiid  further  to  make  this  view  of  its  origin 
probable.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  another  curious  proof  of 
the  employment  of  large  masses  of  wrought-iron  by  the  Hindus 
at  a  time  when  they  were  supposed  to  he  incapable  of  any  such 
mechanical  exertion.  Its  date  is  probably  that  of  the  pillars  of  the 
mosques  where  it  is  found,  and  from  their  style  they  probably  belong 
to  the  both  or  11th  centuries. 

The  site  on  which  the  city  of  Mandu  is  placed  is  one  of  the 
noblest  occupied  by  any  capital  in  India.  It  is  an  extensive  plateau, 
detached  from  the  mainland  of  Malwa  by  a  deep  ravine  about  aOu 
to  400  yards  across,  where  narrowest,  and  nowhere  less  than  200  ft. 
in  depth.  This  is  crossed  by  a  noble  causeway,  defended  by  three 
gateways,  and  flanked  by  tombs  on  either  hand.  The  plateau  is 
surrounded  by  walls  erected  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff — it  is  said 
28  miles  in  extent.  This,  however,  conveys  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  place,  unless  qualified  by  the  information  that  the 
walls  follow  the,  sinuosities  of  the  ravines  wherever  they  occur,  and 
many  of  these  out  into  the  hill  a  mile  or  two,  and  are  only  half  a 
mile  across.  The  plateau  may  be  four  or  five  miles  east  and  west, 
and  three  miles  north  and  south,  most  pleasingly  diversified  in  surface, 
abounding  in  water,  and  fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  as  is  too  plainly 
evidenced  by  the  rank  vegetation,  which  is  tearing  the  buildings  of 
the  city  to  pieces  or  obscuring  them  so  that  they  can  hardly  he  seen. 

The  finest  building  in  the  city  is  the  Jumma  Musjid,  commenced 
and  nearly  completed  by  lloshang,  the  second  king,  who  reigned  from 
A.I).  1405  to  A.n.  1482,  which,  though  not  very  large,  is  so  simple  and 
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pillars,  each  of  one  s: 
attempted  is,  that  the 


height,  supported  by  piers  or 
sandstone.  The  only  variety 
o  arcades  in  depth,  the  north 
r  that  facing  Mecca,  has  five,; 


lc  pillars  are  all  equally 
spaced,  the  architect 
having  omitted,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  to 
widen  the  central  ave¬ 
nues  on  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of.  which  the  domes 
stand.  It.  follows  from 
this  that  the  four  sides 
of  the  octagon  support-  . 


The  interior  of  the  court  is  represented  in  Woodcut  No. 
for  simple  grandeur  and  expression  of  power  it  may,  pc 
taken  as  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  now  to  be  found 
It  is,  however,  fast  falling  to  decay,  and  a  few  years  n 
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twice  that  length,  and  24  ft.  in  height,  flanked  by  buttresses, 
massive  enough  to  support  a  vault  four  times  its  section.  Across  the 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  range  of  apartments  three  storeys  in  height,  and 
the  upper  ones  adorned  with  rude,  bold,  balconied  windows.  Beyond 
this  is  a  long  range  of  vaulted  halls,  standing  in  the  water,  which 
were  apparently  the  living  apartments  of  the  palace.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  palace  they  are  bold,  and  massive  to  a  degree  seldom  found  in 
Indian  edifices,  and  produce  a  corresponding  effect. 

On  the  brink  of  the  precipice  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
budda  is  another  palace,  called  that  of  Baz  Bahadur,  of  a  lighter  and 
more  elegant  character,  but  even  more  ruined  than  the  northern 
palace,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  plateau  are  ruins  of  tombs  and 
buildings  of  every  c'ass  and  so  varied  as  almost  to  defy  description. 
In  their  solitude,  in  a  vast  uninhabited  jungle,  they  convey  as  vivid 
an  impression  of  the  ephemeral  splendour  of  these  Mahomedan 
dynasties  as  anything  in  India,  and,  if  illustrated,  would  alone  suffice 
to  prove  how  wonderfully  their  builders  had  grasped  the  true  elements 
of  architectural  design. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  architects  of  Malwa 
should  have  adopted  a  style  so  essentially  arcuate  as  that  which  we 
liml  in  the  capital,  while  their  brethren,  on  either  hand,  at  Jaunporu 
and  Ahmedabad,  clung'  so  fondly  to  a  trabcatc  form  wherever  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  employing  it.  The  Mandn  architects  had  the 
same  initiation  to  the  Hindu  forms  in  the  mosques  at  Dhar  ;  and  there 
mnst  have  been  innumerable  Jaina  temples  to  furnish  materials  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  we  find  them  utilised,  but  wo  neither  find 
them  borrowing  nor  imitating,  but  adhering  steadily  to  the  pointed- 
arch  style,  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  their  art  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  on  the  other  hand,  why  m  Bengal 
the  trabcatc  style  never  was  in  vogue.  The  country  is  practically 
without  stone,  or  any  suitable  material  for  forming  either  pillars  or 
beams.  Having  nothing  but  brick,  it  was  almost  of  necessity  that 
they  employed  arches  everywhere,  and  in  every  building  that  had  nnv 
pretensions  to  permanency.  The  Bengal  style  being,  however,  the  only 
one  wholly  of  brick  in  India  Proper,  has  a  local  individuality  of  its 
own,  which  is  curious  and  interesting,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the 
material,  deficient  in  many  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art  which  cha¬ 
racterise  the  buildings  constructed  with  larger  and  better  materials. 
Besides  elaborating  a  pointed-arched  brick  style  of  their  own,  the 
Bengalis  introduced  a  new  form  ol  roof,  which  has  had  a  most  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  both  the  Mahomcdan  and  Hindu  styles  in  more 
modern  times.  As  already  mentioned  in  describing  the  chuttrie  at 
Ahvar  (rwte,  p.  474),  the  Bengalis,  taking  advantage  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  bambu,  universally  employ  in  their  dwellings  a  curvilinear 
"orm  of  roof,  which  lias  become  so  familiar  to  their  eyes,  that,  they 
consider  it  beautiful  (Woodcut  No.  dill).  It  is  so  in  fact  when 
bamim  and  thatch  are  the  materials  employed,  but  when  translated 
into  stone  or  brick  architecture,  its  taste  is  more  questionable.  There 
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is,  however,  so  Hindi  that  is  conventional  in  architecture,  and  beauty 
depends  to  such  an  extent  on  association,  that  strangers  are  hardly 
fair  judges  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  lie 
this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  at  all  events, 
that  after  being  elaborated  into  a  feature 
of  pei  lit  II  ng  I  1 

curvilinear  form  found  its  way  in  the 
17th  century  to  Delhi,  and  in  the  18th 
to  Lahore,  and  all  the  intermediate  build¬ 
ings  from,  say  a.d.  1650,  betray  its  pre¬ 
sence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  is  a  carious  illustration,  however, 
of  how  much  there  is  in  architecture 
that  is  conventional  and  how  far  fami¬ 
liarity  may  render  that  beautiful  which 
is  not  so  abstractedly,  that  while  to  the  European  eye  this  form 
always  remains  unpleasing,  to  the  native  eye — Hindu  or  Mahomcdan 
— it  is  the  most  elegant  of  modem  inventions.1 

Even  irrespective,  however,  of  its  local  peculiarities,  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Gaur,  the  Mahomedau  capital  of  Bengal,  deserves  artention 
for  its  extent  and  the  immense  variety  of  detail  which  it  displays. 
Bengal,  apparently  because  it  was  so  distant  from  the  capital,  was 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  almost  simultaneously  with  Delhi  itself. 
Maliommad  Bakhtiar  Khilji,  governor  of  Berar  under  Kutub  lid-din, 
became  first  king  of  the  dynasty  in  a.d.  1203,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
long  line  of  forty-eight  kings,  till  the  state  was  absorbed  into  Akbar’s 
vast  kingdom  in  a.d.  1573,  under  Daud  Khan  ben  Suleiman.  Ihousrh 
none  of  these  kings  did  anything  that  entitles  them  to  a  place  in 
general  history,  they  possessed  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  India, 
and  employed  their  wealth  in  adorning  their  capital  with  buildings, 
which,  when  in  a  state  of  repair,  must  have  been  gorgeous,  even  if  not 
always  m  the  best  taste.  The  climate  of  Beneal  is.  however,  sinmi- 
larly  inimical  to  the  preservation  of  architectural  remains.  If  the 
roots  of  a  tree  of  the  fig  kind  once  find  a  resting-place  in  any  crevice 
of  a  building,  its  destruction  is  inevitable ;  and  even  without  this, 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  jungle  hides  the  building  so  completely, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover  it — always  to  explore  it. 
Add  to  tins  that  Gaur  is  singularly  well  suited  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  materials  by  water-carriage.  During  the  summer  inun¬ 
dation,  boats  can  float  up  to  any  of  the  ruins,-  and  after  embarking 


1  In  this  respect  it  is  something  like  |  dow  heads.  Though  detestable  in  them- 
the  curvilinear  pediments  which  Homan  selves,  yet  we  use  and  admire  them 
and  Italian  architects  employed  as  win-  |  because  we  arc  accustomed  to  them. 
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stones  or  bricks,  drop  down  the  stream  to  any  new  capital  that  may 
•  be  rising.  It  thus  happens  that  Moorshedabad,  Hoogly,  and  even 
Calcutta,  are  rich  in  spoils  of  the  old  Pathan  capital  of  Bengal, 
while  it  has  itself  become  only  a  mass  of  picturesque  but  almost 
indistinguishable  rains. 

The  city  of  Gaur  was  a  famous  capital  of  the  Hindus  long  before 
..  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Maliomedans.  The  Sen  and 
Bellala  dynasties  of  Bengal  seem  to  hare  resided  here,  and  no  doubt 
adorned  it  with  temples  and  edifices  worthy  of  their  fame  and  wealth. 
These,  however,  were  probably  principally  in  brick,  though  adorned 
with  pillars  and  details  in  what  used  to  be  called  black  marble,  but 
seems  to  be  an  indurated  potstone  of  very  line  grain,  and  which  takes 
a  beautiful  polish.  Many  fragments  of  Hindu  art  in  this  material 
are  found  among  the  ruins  ;  and  if  carefully  examined  might  enable 
us  to  restore  the  style.  Its  interest,  however,  principally  lies  in  the 
influence  it  had  on  the  Maliomedan  style  that  succeeded  it.  It  is 
neither  like  that  of  Delhi,  nor  Jaimpore,  nor  any  other  style,  but  one 
purely  local,  and  not  without  considerable  merit  in  itself  ;  its  principal 
characteristic  hems'  heavy  short  pillars  of  stone  supporting  pointed 
arches  and  vaults,  in  brick — whereas  at  Jaunpore,  for  instance,  light 
pillars  'Carried  horizontal  architraves  and  flat  ceilings. 

The  general  character  of  the  style  will  be  seen  in  the  example 
from  a  mosque  called  the  Rudam  ul  Roussoul  at  Gaur,  and  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  architectural  merit  (Woodcut  No.  311).  The  solidity 
of  the  supports  go  far  to  redeem  the  inherent  weakness  of  brick  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  by  giving  the  arches  a  firm  base  to  start  from,  prevents 
the  smallness  of  their  parts  from  injuring  the  general  effect.  It  also 
presents,  though  in  a  very  subdued  form,  the  curvilinear  form  of  the 
roof,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  style. 

In  Gaur  itself  there  are  two  very  handsome  mosques — the  Golden 
and  the  Barah  Durwaza,  or  twelve-doored.  Both  their  facades  are  in 
stone,  and  covered  with  foliaged  patterns  in  low-relief,  borrowed  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  terra-cotta  ornaments  which  were  more  frequently 
employed,  and  continued  a  favourite  mode  of  adorning  facades  down, 
to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Rantonnggnr  temple  illustrated 
above  (Woodcut  No.  2C3).  In  the  interior  their  pillars  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  removed,  and  the  vaults  consequently  fallen  in,  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  judge  of  their  cltect,  even  if  the  jungle  would  admit,  of 
the  whole  area  bun,  lispul  it  once.  Their  general  disposition  may 
be  judged  of,  however,  by  the  plan  on  page  old  (Woodcut  No.  ;iji>) 
of  the  Adinah  mosque  at  Maldab,  which  formed  at,  Ihe  time  it  was 
erected  the  northern  suburb  of  the  capital.  Broni  inscriptions  upon  it, 
it  appears  that  this  mosque  was  erected  by  Sikaniler  Shah,  one  of  the 
lint,  illustrious  of  his  rare  t.t.n.  l;tf>S-l;!(i7),  with  the  intention  of 
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iring  on  the  surface,  though 


antiquities  of  the  place  is  a 
fo.  313).  For  two-thirds  of 
the  height  it  is  a  poly¬ 
gon  of  twelve  sides : 

above  that  circular,  till 
it  attains  the  height  of 
84  ft.  The  door  is  at 
some  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  altogether 
it  looks  more  like  an 

Irish  round-tower  4hon 
any  other  example  known, 
though  it  is  most  impro¬ 
bable  that  there  should 
be  any  connexion  between 
/  the  two  forms.  It  is 

t  evidently  a  pillar  of  vie- 
|  tory — a  Jaya  Stambha— 
->  snob  as  the  Kutnii  Minai 
^  at  Delhi,  and  those  at 

Goel,  Dowlutabad,  and 
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details  that  the  glory  of  Gaur  resides  ;  it  is  in  the  wonderful  mass  of 
t  ruins  stretching  along  what  was  once  the  high  hank  of  the  Ganges, 
for  nearly  twenty  miles,  from  Maldali  to  Maddapore — mosques  still  in 
use,  mixed  with  mounds  covering  ruins — tombs,  temples,  tanks  and 
towers,  scattered  without  order  over  an  immense  distance,  and  half 
buried  in  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  only  this  part  of  India 
can  exhibit.  What  looks  poor,  and  may  be  in  indifferent  taste,  drawn 
'■  on  paper  and  reduced  to  scale,  may  give  an  idea  of  splendour  in  decay 
when  seen  as  it  is.  and  m  this  respect  there  are  none  of  the  ancient 
.  capitals  of  India  which  produce  a  more  striking,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  profoundly  melancholy,  impression  than  these  ruins  of 
the  old  Patlian  capital  of  Bengal. 
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The  Mosque  at  Kalburgah. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


The  campaigns  of  Ala  ud-din  and  of  Tugluck  Shah  in  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century  extended  the  fame  and  fear  of  the  Moslem,  power 
over  the  whole  peninsula  of  India,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin  and  the 
Straits  of  Mannar.  It  was  almost  impossible,  however,  that  a  state 
in  the  semi-barbarous  condition  of  the  Pathans  of  that  day  could  so 
organise  a  government  as  to  rale  so  extensive  and  varied  an  empire 
from  one  central  point,  and  that  as  remote  as  Delhi.  Tugluck  Shall 
felt  this,  and  proposed  to  establish  the  capital  at  Dowlutabad.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  this,  the  whole  of  the  south  might  have 
been  permanently  conquered.  As  it  was,  the  Bellala  dynasty  of 
Hullabid  was  destroyed  in  a.d.  1311, 1  and  that  of  Worangul  crippled 
but  not  finally  conquered  till  some  time  afterwards,2  while  the  rising- 
power  of  Vijayanagar  formed  a  barrier  which  shielded  the  southern 
states — the  Chora,  Oliola,  Pandya — asamst  Maliomedan  encroach¬ 
ment  for  some  centuries  after  that  time  ;  and  but  for  the  establishment 
of  Maliomedan  kimrdoms  independent  of  the  central  power  at  Delhi, 
the  Dekhan  might  have  been  lost  to  the  Moslems,  and  the  Hindus 
held  their  own  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  to  the  south  of  the 
Viudhya  range. 

The  first  of  those  dynasties  that  successfully  (established  its  inde- 
l>cndence  was  that  called  the  Bahmani,  from  its  founder,  Hasan 
Danin.  boms-  the  servant  of  a  Brahman  m  Mahamud  Tugluck’s 
court,  and  owing  his  vise  to  his  master,  bo  adopted  bis  name  as  a 
title  in  gratitude.  He  established  himself  at  Kalburgah,  an  ancient 
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Hindu  city  of  the  Dekhan,  and  with  Ins  immediate  successors  not  only 
held  in  check  the  Hindu  sovereigns  of  Worangnl  and  Vijayanagar, 
but  actually  forced  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  This  prosperous  state 
of  affairs  lasted  for  nearly  a  century,  when  Ahmad  Shah  I.  (a.d. 
1422-1425),  for  some  reason  not  explained,  transferred  the  seat 
of  power  to  Bidar.  They  lingered  on  for  another  century  or  more, 
latterly  known'  as  the  Berid  Shaliis,  till  they  were  absorbed  in  the 
*  great  Mogul  empire  m  a.d.  1G09.  Long  before  that,  however,  their 
place  in  the  Dekhan  had  been  taken  by  the  Bqnpnr  Adil  Shah  is.  who 
established  themselves  there  A.D.  1489. 

During  the  short  supremacy  of  Kalburgah  as  capital  of  the  Dekhan 
(a.d.  1347-1435),  it  was  adorned  with  several  important  buildings, 
ampng  which  was  a  mosque,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  class 
in  India  (Woodcuts  Nos.  314,  315).  Its  dimensions  are  considerable, 
though  not  excessive  :  it  measures  216  ft.  east  and  west,  and  176  ft. 
north  and  south,  and  consequently  covers  38,016  sq.  ft.  Its  great 
peculiarity,  however,  is  that,  alone  of  all  the  great  mosques  in  India, 
the  whole  of  the  area  is  covered  over.  Comparing  it,  for  instance,  with 
the  mosque  at  Mandu,  which  is  the  one  in  other  respects  most  like  it, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  a 
courtyard  surrounded  by  arcades.  At  Kalburgah  there  is  no  court, 
the  whole  is  roofed  over,  and  the  light  is  admitted  through  the  side 
walls,  which  are  pierced  with  great  arches  for  this  purpose  on  all  sides 
except  the  west  (Woodcut  No.  316). 

Having  only  one  example  of  the  class,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  which  of  the  two  systems  of  building  is  the  better.  There  is  a 
'repose  and  a  solemnity  which  is  singularly  suited  to  a  place  of  prayer, 
in  a  courtyard  enclosed  by  cloisters  on  all  sides,  and  only  pierced  by- 
two  or  three  doors  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  and  glare  arising 
from  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  these  open  courts  is  sometimes 
most  painful  in  such  a  climate  as  India,  and  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  know, 
■was  it  ever  even  attempted  to  modify  this  by  awnings.  On  the 
Kalburgah  plan,  on  the  contrary,  the  solid  roof  covering  the  whole 
space  afforded  protection  from  the  suns  rays  to  all  worshippers,  and 
every  aisle  being  open  at  one  or  both  ends,  prevented  anything  like 
gloom,  and  admitted  of  -far  freer  ventilation  than  was  attainable  in 
the  enclosed  courts,  while  the  requisite  privacy  could  easily  have  been 
obtained  by  a  low  enclosing  wall  at  some  distance  from  the  mosque 
itself.  On  the  whole,  my  impression  is  that  the  Kalburgah  plan  is 
the  preferable  one  of  the  two,  both  for  convenience  and  for  architec¬ 
tural  effect,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
why,  when  once  tried,  it  was  never  afterwards  repeated.  Probably 
the  cause  of  its  being  abandoned  was  the  difficulty  of  draining  so 
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repair,  after  four  centuries  of  comparative  neglect.  Whichever  way 
the  (|ncstimi  is  decided,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  PaLhan  mosques  of  India,  at  least  among  those  which 
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sired  called  the  Street  of  the  Pilgrims,  at  Vi  jay  an  agar,  which  may 
he  contemporary  with  this  bazaar.1  * 

There  are  other  buildings,  especially  one  gigantic  archway,  in  the 
city  of  Kalburgali,  flic  use  of  which  is  not  apparent,  and  some  very 
grand  old  tombs,  with  sloping  walls;  but  we  must  wait  for  fnrther 
information  before  they  can  be  utilised  in  a  history  of  Indian 
architecture. 


After  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Bidar  by  Ahmad 
•Shall,  a.d.  1422-1485,  the  new  capital  was  adorned  by  edifices  worthy 
of  the  greatness  of  the  dynasty,  but  now  all  apparently  ruined. 
Among  these  the  most  magnificent  appears  to  be  the  madrissa 
erected  by  Mahomet  Gann,  the  faithful  but  unfortunate  minister  of 
the  tryant  Mahmud  II.  It  appears  to  have  been  finished  two  years 
before  his  death,  in  a.d.  1481,  and  in  Ferishta’s  time  was  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  flourishing  establishments  of  its  class  in  India.2 
Unfortunately,  when  the  .  place  was  besieged  by  Aurungzebe,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  gunpowder  was  stored  in  its  vaults,  and  exploded,  cither  acci¬ 
dentally  or  by  design,  so  as  to  ruin  one  wing.  Since  then  the  building 
lias  been  disused,  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  such  imperfect 
information  as  is  available,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid 
buildings  of  its  day.3  The  tombs  too  of  the  Berid  Shahi  dynasty, 
which  reigned  in  Bidar  from  a.d.  1492-1G09,  are  of  considerable 
splendour,  and  rival  those  of  Golcondali  in  extent.  Bidar,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  visited  by  anyone  who  has  had  the  power  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  drawing  or  describing  its  monuments  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  another  to  utilise  them  for  historical  purposes,  and  till  this 
is  done,  a  knowledge  of  them  must  remain  among  the  many  desiderata 


There  is  a  view  of  it  from  a  sketch 
Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  in  tho  ‘  Oriental 
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If  the  materials  existed  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  to  trace  the  various 
styles  that  grow  out  of  each  other  as  the  later  dynasties  of  the 
Dckhaft  succeeded  one  another  and  strove  to  surpass  their  prede¬ 
cessors  in  architectural  magnificence  in  their  successive  capitals. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  Bijapur,  none  of  the  Dekhain  cities 
produced  any  edifices  that,  taken  by  themselves  irrespective  of  their 
surroundings  and  historical  importance,  seem  to  be  of  any  very  great 
value  in  an  artistic  sense. 

Bnrhampur,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Faruki  dynasty  of 
Ivandeish,  from  A.D.  1370—1590,  does  possess  some  buildings  re¬ 
markable  for  their  extent  and  picturesque  in  their  decay,  lmt  ol 
very  little  artistic  value,  and  many  of  them — especially  the  later 
ones — in  very  questionable  taste.  Ahmednugger,  the  capital  oi  the 
Nizam  Shahi°dynasty,  A.n.  1490-1007,  is  singularly  deficient  in  archi¬ 
tectural  grandeur,  considering  how  long  it  was  the  capital  of  an 
important  dynasty  ;  while  if  Golcondah,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  luitub 
Shahi  dynasty,  A.D.  1 512—1 07^,  has  any  buildings  that  are  remark¬ 
able,  all  that  can  he  said  is  that  they  have  not  yet  hecu  drawn  or 
described.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  and  of  their 
nobles  and  families,  do  form  as  extensive  and  as  picturesque  a  group 
as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  ;  lmt  individually  they  arc  in  singularly 
bad  taste.  Their  bases  are  poor  and  weak,  their  domes  tall  ami 
exaggerated,  showing  all  the  faults  of  the  age  m  which  (hey  were 
executed,  but  still  not  unworthy  of  a  place  ill  history  if  the  materials 
existed  for  illustrating  them  properly. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Bahmani  dynasty  of  Kalbmvnb  main- 
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taincd  the  struggle  against  the  Hindu  principalities  of  the  south  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  with  very 'little  assistance  from  either 
the  centra!  power  at  Delhi  or  their  cognate  states  in  the  Dekhan. 
Before  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  however,  they  began  to  feel  that 
decay  inherent  in  all  Eastern  dynasties  ;  and  the  Hindus  might  have 
recovered  their  original  possessions,  up  to  the  Vindhya  at  least,  but 
for  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  more  vigorous  competitor  in  the 
held  in  the  person  of  Yusaf  Khan,  a  son  of  Amurath  II.  of  Anatolia. 
Me  was  thus  a  Turk  of  pure  blood,  and,  as  it  happens,  born  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  though  his  mother  was  forced  to  fly  thence  while  he 
was  still  an  infant.  After  a  varied  career  he  was  purchased  for  the 
body-guard  at  Bidar,  and  soon  raised  himself  to  such  pre-eminence 
that  on  the  defeat  of  Dustur  Dinar,  in  1501,  he  was  enabled1- to 
proclaim  his  independence  and  establish  himself  as  the  founder  of 
the  Adil  Shahi  dynasty  of  Bijapnr. 

For  the  first  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  their  accession,  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  too  severe  to  admit  of  the  Adil  Shahis 
devoting  much  attention  to  architecture.  The  real  building  epoch 
of  the  city  commences  with  Ali,  A.D.  1557,  and  all  the  important 
buildings  are  crowded  into  the  100  years  which  elapsed  between  his 
accession  and  the  wars  with  Anrungzebe,  which  ended  in  the  final 
destruction  of  the  dynasty. 

During  that  period,  however,  their  capital  was  adorned  with  a 
series  of  buildings  as  remarkable  as  those  of  any  of  the  Mahomedan 
capitals  of  India,  hardly  excepting  even  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  showing 
a  wonderful  originality  of  design  not  surpassed  by  those  of  such 
capitals  as  Jannpore  or  Ahmedabad,  though  differing  from  them  in 
a  most  marked  degree. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  determine  how  far  this  originality  arose 
from  the  European  descent  of  the  Adil  Shahis  and  their  avowed 
hatred  of  everything  that  belonged  to  the  Hindus,  or  whether  it 
arose  from  any  local  circumstances,  the  value  of  which*  we  can  now 
hardly  appreciate.  My  impression  is,  that  the  former  is  the  true 
cause,  and  that  the  largeness  and  grandeur  of  the  Bijapnr  stylo 
is  owing  to  its  quasi-IVestern  origin,  and  to  reminiscences  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  architects. 

lake  most  Mahomedan  dynasties,  the  Add  Shahis  commenced 
tlieir  architectural  career  by  building  a  mosque  and  madrissa  in 
tlie  fort  at  Biiapur  out  of  Hindu  remains.  Hov#  far  the  pillars  used 
there  by  them  are  in  situ,  or  torn  from  other  buildings,  we  are  not 
informed.  From  photographs,  it  would  appear  that  considerable 
portions  of  them  are  used  at  least  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended  :  but  this  is  not  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  removed  from  their  original-  positions  and  readapted  to  their 
present  purposes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  soon  as  the  dynasty  had 
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(Woodcut  No;  314),  it  will  lie  seen  what  immense  strides  the  Indian 
.  architects  had  made  in  constructive  skill  and  elegance  of  detail 
during  the  century  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between  the  erection  of 
these  two  buildings.  If  they  were  drawn  to  the  same  scale  this 
would  be  more  apparent  than  it  is  at  first  sight ;  but  on  half  the 
present  scale  the  details  of  the  Kalburgah  mosque  could  hardly  be 
expressed,  while  the  largeness  of  the  parts",  and  regularity  of  arrange- 
,  ment  can,  in  the  scale  adopted,  be  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  Bijapur 
°  example.  The  latter  is,  undoubtedly,  the  more  perfect  of  the  two, 
■  but  there  is  a  picturesqueness  about  the  earlier  building,  and  a  poetry 
about  its  arrangements,  that  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  the 
skill  and  the  elegance  exhibited  in  its  more  modern  rival. 

‘The  tomb  which  Ali  Adil  Shah  commenced  for  himself  was  a 
square,  measuring  about  200  ft.  each  way,  and  had  it  been  completed 
as  designed  would  have  rivalled  any  tomb  in  India.  It  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages,  however,  of  the  Turaniau  system  of  each  king  building 
his  own  tomb,  that  if  he  dies  early  his  ivork  remains  unfinished. 
This  defect  is  more  than  compensated  in  practice  by  the  fact  that 
unless  a  man  builds  his  own  sepulchre,  the  chances  are  very  much 
against  anything  worthy  of  admiration  being  dedicated  to  his  memory 
-  by  his  surviving  relatives. 

His  successor  Ibrahim,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessor’s 


tomb,  commenced  his  own 
as  he  was  blessed  by 
a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  it  was  only  by 
ornament  that  he  could 
render  it  worthy  of  him¬ 
self.  This,  however,  he 
accomplished  by  cover¬ 
ing  every  part  with  the 
most  exquisite  and  ela¬ 
borate  carvings.  The 
icriptions 
that  it 
is  said  the  whole  Koran 
is  engraved  on  its  walls. 
The  cornices  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  •  bracketing,  the 
windows  filled  with  tra¬ 
cery,  and  every  part  so  rh 
been  Indians  it  might  ha 
incut  ill  the  tomb  is  a  squa 


mall  a  plan— 116  ft.  square — that 
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jccting  10  ft,,  from  the  walls  on  every  side.  How  the  roof  is  sup¬ 
ported  is  a  mystery  which  nan  only  he  understood  by  those  who  are  , 
familiar  with  the  use  the  Indians  make  of  masses  of  concrete,  which, 
with  (food  mortar,  seems  capable  of  infinite  applications  unknown  in 
Europe.  Above  this  apartment,  is  another  in  the  dome  ns  ornamental 
ns  the  one  below  it,  though  its  only  object  is  to  obtain  externally  the 
height  required  for  architectural  effect,  and  access  to  its  interior  can 
only  he  obtained  by  a  dark  narrow  stair  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

Besides  the  tomb  there  is  a  mosque  to  correspond ;  and  the  royal  ' 
garden,  in  which  these  are  situated,  is  adorned,  as  usual,  internally  ■ 
with  fountains  and  kiosks,  and  externally  with  colonnades  and  cara¬ 
vansaries  for  strangers  and  pilgrims,  the  whole  making  up  a  group 
as  rich  and  as  picturesque  as  any  in  India,  and  far  excelling  anything 
of  the  sort  on  this  side  of  the  Hellespont. 

The  tomb  of  his  successor,  Mahmud,  was  in  design  as  complete 
a  contrast  to  that  pist  described  as  can  well  he  conceived,  and  is  as 
remarkable  for  simple  grandeur  and  constructive  boldness  as  that  of 
Ibrahim  was  for  excessive 
richness  and  contempt  of 
constructive  proprieties.  It  • 
is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  employed  in 
the  design  of  the  dome  of 
the  great  mosque  (Woodcut 
No.  319),  but  on  so  much 
larger  a  scale  as  to  convert 
into  a  wondeT  of  constructive 
skill  what,  in  that  instance, 
was  only  an  elegant  archi¬ 
tectural  design. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the 
plan,  it  is  internally  a  square 
apartment,  135  ft.  each  way  ; 
its  area  consequently  is  18,225 
sq.  ft.,  while  that  of  the  Rantlieon  at  Rome  is,  within  the  walls,  only  ( 
15,833  sq.  ft.  ;  and  even  taking  into  account  all  the  recesses  in  the 
walls  of  both  buildings,  this  is  still  the  larger  of  the  two. 

At  the  height  of  57  ft.  from  the  floor-line  the  hall  begins  to 
contract,  by  a  series  of  pendentives  as  ingenious  as  they  are  beautiful, 
to  a  circular  opening  97  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  platform  of  these 
pendentives  the  dome  is  erected,  121  ft.  in  diameter,  thus  leaving  a 
gallery  more  than  12  ft.  wide  all  round  the  interior.  Internally, 
the  dome  is  175  It.  high,  externally  198  ft.,  its  general  thickness 
being  about  10  ft. 

The  most  ingenious  and  novel  part  of  the  construction  o 


of  this 
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.  dome.  The  first  segment  of  this,  though  only  10  ft.  in  width,  will 
be  efO  ft.  in  height,  and  will  weigh  0420  tons  ;  the  next,  10  ft.  high 
and  10  ft.  wide,  will  weigh  3140  ;  the  third,  10  ft.  by  6  ft.,  will  weigh 
only  1884  ;  the  fourth  will  weigh  942  ;  and  the  central  portion,  as 
before,  316. 


Now  it  is  evident  that  the  first  portion,  A  B,  being  the  most  per¬ 
pendicular,  is  the  one  least  liable  to  disturbance  or  thrust,  and,  being 
also  two-thirds  of  the  "whole  weight  of  the  dome,  if  steady  and  firmly 
consti-acted.  it  is  a  more  than  sufficient  abutment  for  the  remaining- 
third,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  dome. 

-It  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure,  or  from  auy  section 
of  the  dome,  how-  easy  it  must  be  to  construct  the  hi’st  segment  from 
the  springing  ;  and  if  this  is  very  solidly  built  and  placed  on  an 
immoveable  basis,  the  architect  may  play  with  the  rest ;  and  he  must 
he  clumsy -indeed  if  he  cannot  make  it  perfectly  stable.  In  the  East 
they  did  play  with  their  domes,  and  made  them  of  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  forms,  seeking  to  please  the  eye  more  than  to  consult 
the  engineering  necessities  of  the  case,  and  yet  it  is  the  rarest  possible 
contingency  to  find  a  dome  that  lias  fallen  through  faults  in  the 

In  Europe  architects  have  been  timid  and  unskilled  in  dome- 
building  ;  but  with  our  present  engineering  knowledge  it  would  he 
easy  to  construct  far  larger  and  more  daring  domes  than  even  this  of 
Mahmud’s  tomb,  without  the  smallest  fear  of  accident. 


The  external  ordonnance  of  this  building  is  as  beautiful  as  that 
of  the  interior.  At  each  angle  stands  an  octagonal  tower  eight- 
storey?  high,  simple  and  hold  in  its  proportions,  and  crowned  by  a 
dome  of  great  elegance.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  plain  and 
solid,  pierced  only  w5b  such  openings  as  are  requisite  to  admit  light 
and  air  ;  at  the  height  of  x;!  ft.  a  cornice  projects  to  the  extent  of 
12  ft.  from  the  wall,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  boldest  Ihmipean 
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.  some  hairs  of  the  Prophet’s  beard,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
strange  difficulty  of  weaning  a  Tartar  from  the  innate  prejudices  of 

Besides  these  two  there  arc  five  other  palaces  within  the  walls, 
some  of  them  of  great  spleudonr.  and  numberless  residences  of  the 
nobles  and  attendants  of  the  court.  But.  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
civil  edifice  is  a  little  gateway,  known  as  the  Mehtun  Mehal  (“the 
Gate  of  the  Sweeper  ”) — with  a  legend  attached  to  it  too  long  to  quote 
here.  It  is  in  a  mixed  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  style,  every  part  and 
every  detail  covered  with  ornament,  but  always  equally  appropriate  and 
elegant.  Of  its  class  it  is  perhaps  the  best  example  in  the  country, 
though  this  class  may  not  be  the  highest. 

°Tbe  gigantic  walls  of  the  city  itself.  6*  miles  in  circumicronce. 
are  a  work  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and,  combined  with  the  tombs  of 
those  who  built  them,  and  with  the  ruins  of  the  suburbs  of  this  once 
great  city,  they  make  up  a  scene  of  grandeur  in  desolation,  equal  to 
anything  else  now  to  he  found  even  in  India. 


-»  Among  the  minor  styles  of  Mahomedan  art  in  India  there  is 
one  that  would  he  singularly  interesting  in  a  historical  sense  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  examples  existed  to  elucidate  it.  and  they  were 
of  sufficient  antiquity  to  connect  the  style  with  those  of  the  West. 
From  its  situation,  almost  outside  India,  the  province  of  Scinde  must 
always  have  had  a  certain  affinity  with  Persia  and  the  countries 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus,  and  if  we  knew  its  architectural 
history  we  might  probably  be  able  to  trace  to  their  source  many 
of  the  forms  we  cannot  now  explain,  and  join  the  styles  of  the 
East  with  those  of  the  West  in  a  manner  we  cannot  at  present 
pretend  to  accomplish. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  materials  are  m  existence  for 
doing  this.  The  buildings  in  this  province  were  always  in  brick,  no 
stone  being  available  ;  and  though  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tive  agencies  of  vegetation  like  those  of  Bengal,  the  mortar  is  had, 
aud  the  bricks  are  easily  picked  out  and  utilised  by  the  natives  to 
build  their  huts  or  villages. 

All  we  at  present  know  belong  to  a  scries  of  tombs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tatta,  which  were  erected  under  the  Mogul  dynasty 
by  the  governors  or  great  men  of  the  province,  during  their 
sway.  At  least  the  oldest  now  known  is  that  of  Amir  Klialleel  Khan, 
erected  in  or  about  £?.]>.  1  .‘>7 g,  the  year  in  which  Akhnv  deposed  the 
Jami  dynasty  and  annexed  beindc  to  his  empire.  No  tombs  or  mosques 
of  the  earlier  dynasties  have  yet  been  ediled,  though  they  may 
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a.  strongly-marked  affinity  to  the  Persian  style  of  the  same  or  an 
earlier  age.  One  example  must  for  the  present  suffice  to  explain 
Llieir  general  appearance,  for  they  are  all  very  much  alike.  It  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Nawab  Amir  Khan,  who  was  governor  of  the  province 
in  the  reign  of  Shall  Johan,  from  a.j>.  1627-1032,  anil  afterwards  ajj. 
Hi-tl-lOaO.  The  tomb  was  built  apparently  about  a.d.  1640  (Wood- 
eut  No.  326).  It  is  of  brick,  but  was,  like  all  the  others  of  its  class, 
ornamented  with  coloured  tiles,  like  those  of  Persia  generally,  of 
great  beauty  of  pattern  and  exquisite  harmony  of  colouring.  It  is 


not  a  very  monumental  way  of  adorning  a  building,  but,  as  carried 
out  on  the  dome  of  the  Bock  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
or  in  the  mosque  at  Tabreez  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  13th  century,1 
and  generally  in  Persian-  buildings,  it  is  capable  of  producing  the 
most  pleasing  effects.  , 

Like  the  other  tombs  in  the  province,  it  is  so  similar  to  Persian 
buildings  of  the  same  age,  and  so  unlike  any  other  found  at  the”  same 
age  in  India  Proper,  that  we  can  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  nationality 
of  those  who  erected  them. 
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Dynasties — Tomb  of  Mohammad  Gliaus,  Gualior — Mosque  at  Futtehpore  Sikri— 
Akbar's  Tomb,  Sccnndra—  Palace  at  Delhi— The  Taje  Melial — Tbo  Mali 
Musjid— Mosque  at  Delhi — Tho  Imambara,  Lucknow — Tomb  of  late  Nawab, 
Junaghur. 


CIIltOHOLOGY. 


Till  ray  recently,  a  description  of  the  style  introduced  by  the 
.JMogul® emperors  would  have  been  considered  a  complete  history  of 
Mahomedan  architecture  in  India.  It  is  the  style  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Roe  and  Bernier,  and  all  subsequent  travellers.  It  was 
rendered  familiar  to  the  public  in  Europe  by  the  drawings  of  Daniell 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and,  since  Agra  and  Delhi  became 
practically  British  cities,  then'  buildings  have  been  described,  drawn, 
and  photographed  till  they  have  become  almost  as  well  known  as 
'  any  found  in  Europe.  It  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  even 
photography  will  render  the  mosques  or  tombs  of  such  cities  as 
Ahmedabad  or  Bijapnr  as  familiar  or  as  easily  understood.  Yet  it 
is,  perhaps,  true  to  assert  that  the  buildings  of  other  dynasties,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  mosques  at  the  Kutub  and  at  Ajmir,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  till  the  last  Dekliani  dynasty  was  destroyed  by  Aurungzebe, 
make  up  a  whole  as  extensive  and  more  interesting,  in  a  historical 
,  point  of  view,  than  even  all  that  was  done  by  the  Moguls.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  works  of  that  dynasty, 
aud  a  completeness  m  then'  history,  which  makes  the  study  of  their 
art  peculiarly  fascinating,  and  some  of  their  buildings  will  hear 
comparison,  in  some  respects,  with  any  architectural  productions  in 
any  jiart  of  the  world.  Their  buildings,  however,  are  so  original, 
and  so  unlike  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  that  wc  are  generally 
acquainted  with,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  institute  any  com¬ 
parison  between  them  which  shall  be  satisfactory.  How,  for  instance, 
can  we  eonijiare  the  Parthenon  with  the  Tajc  ?  They  arc  buildings 
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admirably  adapted  for  tfie  purposes  for  which  they  were  built  ;  but 
what  else  have  I  hey  in  common  ?  The  one  is  simple  m  its  outline, 
and  depending  on  pillars  for  its  external  adornment  ;  the  other  has  no 
pillars,  and  owes  its  greatest  effects  to  its  simmlarly  varied  outline 
and  tlie  mode  in  which  its  various  parts  are  disposed,  many  of  them 
wholly  detached  from  the  principal  mass.  The  Parthenon  belongs,  it 
is  true,  to  a  higher  class  of  art,  its  sculptures  raising  it  into  the 
region  of  the  most  intellectual  branch  of  phonetic  art ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exquisite  inlay  of  precious  stones  at  the  Taje  is  so 
aesthetically  beautiful  as,  in  a  merely  architectural  estimate,  almost 
to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  Grecian  masterpiece.’ 

Thoiurh  their  value,  consequently,  may  be  nearly  the  same,  their, 
forms,  are  so  essentially  different  that  they  hardly  look  like,  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  same  art  ;  and  in  an  art  so  essentially  conventional  as 
architecture  always  is  and  must  be,  it  requires  long  familiarity  with 
any  new  form,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  origin  and  use,  that  can  only 
he  acquired  by  constant  study,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  realise  tlie  real  beauty  that  often  underlies  even  the 
strangest  forms.  When,  however,  these  difficulties  are  conquered,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  there  are  few  among  the  Eastern  styles 
that  deserve  more  attention,  and  would  better  repay  any  study  thin 
might  he  bestowed  upon  them,  than  the  architecture  of  the  Moguls. 


Some  little  interruptions  are  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
narrative  from  the  interpolation  of  tlie  reigns  of  Sliere  Shah  and  his 
son  Selim  in  the  reign  of  Humayun.  He  was  an  Afghan  by  descent 
and  an  Indian  by  birth,  and,  had  he  been  left  to  follow  his  own 
devices,  would,  no  doubt,  have  built  in  the  style  of  architecture  used 
at  Agra  and  Delhi  before  bis  countrymen  were  disturbed  by  the 
Mogul  invasion.  We  have,  it  is  true,  very  little  to  tell  us  what  that 
style  was  during  the  170  years  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Tugluck  Shah  and  the  first  invasion  of  Baber,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  plain  and  solid,  and  very  unlike  tlie  florid  art  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Moguls,  and  practised  by  Shere  Shah  and  his  son 
apparently  in  rivalry  to  the  new1 * * 4 * * 7  master  of  Hindustan,  So  little 
difference  is  there,  however,  between  the  architecture  of  Shere  Shah 


1  Adopting  tlie  numerical  scale  de¬ 

scribed  in  the  introduction  to  the  ‘  True 

Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,’  p.  140,  1 
estimated  the  Parthenon  as  possessing 

4  parts  of  technic  value,  4  of  {esthetic, 

and  4  phonetic,  or  24  as  its  index  num¬ 

ber,  being  the  highest  known.  The 

Taje  I  should  on  the  contrary  estimate 


2  phonetic,  not  that  it  has  any  direct 
phonetic  mode  of  utterance,  but  from  the 
singular  a. id  pathetic  distinctness  ■with 
which  every  part  of  it  gives  utterance  to 
the  sorrow  and  affection  it  was  erected 
to  express.  Its  index  number  would  con¬ 
sequently  be  20,  which  is  certainly  as  high 
as  it  can  be  brought,  and  near  enough  to 
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and  of  Akbar  that  they  must  bo  treated  as  one  style,  beginning 
,  in  great  sobriety  and  elegance,  and  ending  in  something  nearly 
approaching  to  wildness  and  exuberance  of  decoration,  but  still  very 
beautiful — in  some  respects  superior  to  the  chaste  but  feeble  elegance 
of  the  later  Mogul  style  that  succeeded  it. 

Theis  is,  again,  a  little  difficulty  and  confusion  m  our  having 
no  examples  of  the  style  as  practised  by  Baber  and  Humavun.  The 
well-known  tomb  of  the  latter  king  was  certainly  built  by  his  son 
'  Akbar ;  Baber  was  buried  near  Cabal,  and  no  building  known  to  be 
■  his  has  yet  been  identified  in  India.  Yet  that  he  did  build  is  certain. 
In  his  own  ‘  Memoirs  ’  he  tells  us,  “  In  Agra  alone,  and  of  the  stone¬ 
cutters  belonging  to  that  place  only,  I  every  day  employed  on  my 
•  palaces  C80  persons ;  and  hi  Agra,  Sikri,  Biana,  Dlnilpur,  Gualior, 
and  Koel,  there  were  every  day  employed  on  my  works  141)1  stone¬ 
cutters.”1  In  the  following  pages  he  describes  some  of  these  works, 
and  especially  a  Bowlee  of  great  magnificence  he  excavated  in  the 
fort  of  Agra.2  This  was  in  the  year  152G,  and  he  lived  to  carry  on 
these  works  for  five  years  longer.  During  the  ten  years  that  his  son 
retained  the  empire,  we  learn  from  Fcrishta  and  other  sources  that 
he  adorned  his  capital  with  many  splendid  edifices  :  one,  a  palace 
.eOntainSng  seven  pavilions  or  audience-halls — one  dedicated  to  each 
of  the  planets,  in  which  lie  gave  audience  on  the  day  of  the  week 
dedicated  to  the  planet  of  the  day.3  There  are  traditions  of  a  mosque 
he  is  said  to  have  built  on  tlic  banks  of  the  Jumna,  opposite  where 
the  Taje  now  stands  ;  and  his  name  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  buildings  both  at  Agra  and  Delhi  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  builder  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
.  'troubled  character  of  his  reign  would  admit  of.  But  his  buildings 
have  perished,  so  that  practically  the  history  of  Mogul  architecture 
commences  with  the  buildings  of  an  Afghan  dynasty  who  occupied 
the  throne  of  India  for  sixteen  years  during  the  last  part  of 
Humayun’s  reign. 

It  is  probable  that  before  long  very  considerable  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  style  which  the  Moguls  introduced  into 
,  India,  from  an  examination  of  the  buildings  erected  at  Saniarcand  by 
'Timur  a  hundred  years  before  Baber’s  time  (n.n.  Aoiv 

that  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  it  is  accessible  to 
Europeans.  Its  buildings  have  been  drawn  and  photographed,  but 
not  yet  described  so  as  to  be  available  for  scientific  purposes,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  light  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Though  a  frightful  savage  in  most  respects,  Timur  was 
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generally  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  tiny  town  that  resisted  him, 
lie  always  spared  the  architects  and  artists,  ami  sent  them  to  work 
on  the  embellishment  of  his  capitals.  Samarcand  was  consequently 
filled  with  splendid  edifices,  lmt,  so  far  as  can  lie  judged  from  the 
materials  available,  more  resembling  in  style  those  of  Persia  than 
anything  now  known  to  exist  in  India.  Die  bullions  dome  appears 
everywhere,  and  was  not  known  at  that  time  in  India,  unless  it  was 
in  the  quasi -Persian  province  of  Scinde.  Coloured  tiles  were  the 
favourite  mode  of  decoration,  and  altogether  their  style  was  gor¬ 
geous  in  the  extreme  as  compared  with  the  sobriety  of  the  later 
Patliau  buildings  in  India.  A  few  years  lienee  all  this  may  be  made 
quite  clear  and  intelligible,  meanwhile  we  must  pass  on  to 


SiiKiiE  Shah,  aj>.  1589-1545. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  ever  ruled  in 
northern  India,  though  his  reign  was  limited  to  only  five  years’  dura¬ 
tion  ;  and  during  that  brief  space,  disturbed  by  all  the  troubles 
incident  to  a  usurpation,  he  left  his  impress  on  every  branch  of  the 
administration.  The  revenue  system,  the  police,  the  army  ddminisV- 
tration,  all  the  great  reforms,  in  fact,  which  Akbar  so  successfully 
carried  out,  were  commenced,  and  to  some  extent  perfected,  by 
this  usurper,  as  the  Moguls  call  him.  In  architecture,  too,  which 
most  concerns  us  here,  ho  certainly  pointed  out  the  path  by  which 
his  successor  readied  such  eminence. 

The  mo3t  perfect  of  liis  buildings  that  I  am  acqnainted  with  is 
the  mosque  in  the  Purana  Eulah  at  Delhi.  The  walls  of  this  place 
were  repaired  by  Humayun  in  a.d.  1583,  and  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure 
he  liad  not  some  thing  to  do  with  the  mosque.  According  to  the 
latest  authorities,  however,  it  is  said  to  have  been  built — I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  finished— by  Shere  Shah  in  a.d.  loll.1  It  is  a  single 
hall,  with  five  openings  in  front  through  pointed  arches  of  what  we 
would  call  Tudor  form,  but  beautifully'  varied  in  design,  and  arranged 
in  panels  carved  with  the  most  exquisite  designs  and  ornamented 
with  parti-coloured  marbles.  One  important  dome,  pierced  noth  twelve 
small  windows,  crowns  the  centre ;  it  has,  however,  no  minarets  and 
no  courtyard,  but  even  without  these  adjuncts  it  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  buildings  of  its  class  in  India.5 

In  the  citadel  at  Agra  there  stands — or  at  least  stood  when  I  was 


1  Cunningham,  ‘  Reports, ’  vol.  i.  p.  222.  ham’s  fourth  volume,  but  like  everything 
■  A  description  of  this  mosque  is  given  .else  most  unsatisfactory.  Neither  plan 
in  Mr.  Carllyle’s  1  Report  on  tlic  Build-  nor  dimensions  are  given,  mere  verbiage 
mgs  of  Delhi,’  forming  part-of  Cunning-  conveying  no  distinct  meaning. 
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•there — a  fragment  of  a  palace  built  by  Shere  Shah,  or  his  son  Selim, 
,  which  was  as  exquisite  a  piece  of  decorative  art  as  anything  of  its 
class  in  India.  Being  one  of  the  first  to  occupy  the  ground,  this 
palace  was  erected  on  the  highest  spot  within  the  fort ;  hence  the 
present  Government,  fancying  this  a  favourable  site  for  the  erection 
of  a  barrack,  pulled  it  down,  and  replaced  it  by  a  more  than 
usually  hideous  brick  erection  of  their-  own.  -  This  is  now  a  ware- 
,  ’  house,  and  looms,  in  whitewashed  ugliness,  over  the  marble  palaces 
of  the  Moguls — a  fit  standard  of  comparison  of  the  tastes  of  the  two 


moste  than  once  passed  on  the  works  of  these  Pathans — that  “they 
built  like  giants,  and  finished  like  goldsmiths  for  the  stones  seem 
to  have  been  of  enormous  size,  and  the  details  of  most  exquisite  finish. 
It  has  passed  away,  however,  like  mauy  another  noble  building  of  its 
class,  under  the  ruthless  barbarism  of  our  rule.  Mosques  we  have 
generally  spared,  and  sometimes  tombs,  because  they  were  unsuited  to 
our  economic  purposes,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  offend  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  natives.  But  when  we  deposed  the  kings  and  appro¬ 
priated)  their  revenues,  there  was  no  one  to  claim  their  now  useless 
abodes  of  splendour.  It  was  consequently  found  cheaper  either  to  pull 
them  down,  or  use  them  as  residences  or  arsenals,  than  to  keep  them 
up,  so  that  very  few  now  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  tomb  of  Shere  Shah  has  been  already  described  {ante,  p.  516), 
as  it  is  essentially  Pathan  in  style.  It  was  erected  at  his  native  place 
in  Behar,  to  the  south  of  the  Ganges,  far  from  Mogul  influence  at  that 
'  time,  and  in  the  style  of  severe  simplicity  that  characterised  the  works 
of  his  race  between  the  times  of  Tngluok  and  those  of  Behlol  Lodi 
(a.d.  1450-1488),  the  last  really  independent  king  of  his  line. 


built  the  Selimghur  on 
afterwards  added  his  j 
erected  any  buildings  : 
remains  of  any  import? 
and  completed  his  fath 
left  a  group  of  arehiteci 
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Akbar,  1 550—1005. 

Tt  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  all  the  buildings  erected  by 
this  remarkable  man  during  his  long  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  and  a 
hundred  plates  would  hardly  suffice  to  make  known  all  their  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Had  Akbar  been  content  to  follow  in  the  lines  of  the  style 
invented  by  the  Pathans  and  perfected  by  Shere  Shah,  it  might  be 
easy  enough  to  follow  the  sequence,  but  nothing  in  his  character  is  so  . 
remarkable  as  the  spirit  of  tolerance  that  pervaded  all  bis  acts.  He 
seems  to  have  had  as  sincere  a  love  and  admiration  for  his  Hindu 
subjects  as  he  had  for  those  of  his  own  faith,  and  whether  from  policy 
or  inclination,  to  have  cherished  their  arts  as  much  as  be  did  those  that 
belonged  exclusively  to  his  own  people.  The  consequence  is  a  mixture 
throughout  all  his  works  of  two  styles,  often  more  picturesque  than 
correct,  which  might,  in  the  course  of  another  half  century,  have  been 
blended  into  a  completely  new  style  if  persevered  in.  The  spirit  of 
tolerance,  however,  died  with  him.  There  is  no  trace  of  Hinduism  in 
the  works  of  Jehaugir  or  Shah  Jehau,  and  Aurungzebe  would  have 
been  horrified  at  the  suggestion  that  arts  of  the  infidels  could  influence 
anything  he  did.  « 

One  probably  of  bis  earliest  works  was  the  mausoleum,  «iiich  life—  - 
erected  over  the  remains  of  his  father,  Hmnayuu,  at  Delhi.  Though 
it  certainly  was  finished  by  Akbar,  it  most  probably  was  designed 
and  commenced  by  his  father  ;  for,  as  frequently  remarked  in  the 
previous  pages  of  this  work,  the  great  architectural  peculiarity  of  the 
Tartar  or  Mongolian  races  is  their  tomb-building  propensity,  in  which 
they  are  so  strongly  distinguished  from  tire  Aryan,  and  also  from  the 
great  Semitic  families,  with  whom  they  divide  the  greater  part  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Nowhere  is  this  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in 
India — whore  the  tombs  of  the  Pathans  and  Moguls  form  a  complete 
and  u'nbroken  series  of  architectural  monuments  from  the  first  years 
of  the  Moslem  invasion  to  the  present  hour. 

The  tombs  of  the  Pathans  are  less  splendid  than  those  of  the 
Moguls  ;  but  nevertheless  the  whole  series  is  singularly  interesting, 
the  tombs  boms'  far  move  numerous  than  the  mosques.  Generally  c 
speaking,  also,  they  are  more  artistic  in  design,  and  frequently  not 
only  larerer  but  more  splendidly  decorated  than  the  buildings  exclu-  - 
sively  devoted  to  prayer. 

The  princes  of  the  Tartar  races,  in  carrying  out  their  love  of  tombs, 
made  it  the  practice  to  build  their  own  in  their  lifetime,  as  all  people 


how  Iiiucli  to  Abler ;  both  certainly  huilt  “They  converted  the  beautiful  Dcwan 
there,  and  on  the  spot  it  might  easily  Khand,  of  which  Daniell  published  a 
be  ascertained  how  much  belongs  to  each,  drawing.  into  a  stable  for  breoeinc 
Unfortunately,  the  part  that  belongs  to  horses.”  —  Hiiniillon’s  ‘  Gazetteer,’  mi 
the  British  is  too  easily. ascertained,  race. 
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must  who  are  really  desirous  of  sepulchral  magnificence.  In  doing 
,  this  they  rejected  the  Egyptian  mode  of  preparing  dark  and  deep 
chambers  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  or  of  the  massive  pyramid.  The 
Tartars,  on  the  other  hand,  built  their  sepulchres  of  such  a  character 
as  to  serve  for  places  of  enjoyment  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
during  their  lifetime,  and  only  when  they  could  enjoy  them  no  longer 
they  became  the  solemn  resting-places  of  their  mortal  remains. 

The  usual  process  for  the  erection  of  these  structures  is  for  the 

king  or  noble  who  intends  to  provide  himself  a  tomb  to  enclose  a 

•  garden  outside  the  city  walls,  generally  with  high  crenellated  walls, 
and  with  one  or  more  splendid  gateways  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  lie 
erects  a  square  or  octagonal  building,  crowned  by  a  dome,  and  in  the 
mo*e  splendid  examples  with  smaller  and  dome-roofed  apartments  on 
four  of  the  sides  or  angles,  the  other  four  being  devoted  to  entrances. 

This  building  is  generally  situated  on  a  lofty  square  terrace,  from 

which  radiate  four  broad  alleys,  generally  with  marble-paved  canals 
ornamented  with  fountains  ;  the  angular  spaces  are  planted  with 
cypresses  and  other  evergreens  and  fruit-trees,  making  up  one  of  those 
formal  but  beautiful  gardens  so  characteristic  of  the  East.  During  the 
lifetime  of  the  founder,  the  central  building  is  called  a  Barrali  Dnrrie, 
mV  festal  hall,  and  is  used  as  a  place  of  recreation  and  feasting  by  him 
and  his  friends. 

At  his  death  its  destination  is  changed — the  founder’s  remains  are 
interred  beneath  the  central  dome.  Sometimes  his  favourite  wife  lies 
beside  him  ;  but  more  generally  bis  family  and  relations  are  buried 
beneath  the  collateral  domes.  When  once  used  as  a  place  of  burial, 
its  vaults  never  again  resound  with  festive  mirth.  The  care  of  the 
'building  is  handed  over  to  priests  and  cadis,  who  gain  a  scanty  sub¬ 
sistence  by  the  sale  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  or  the  alms  of  those 
ivho  come  to  visit  the  last  resting-place  of  their  friend  or  master. 
Perfect  silence  takes  the  place  of  festivity  and  mirth.  The  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  ,  objects  combines  with  the  repose  of  the  place  to 
produce  an  effect  as  graceful  as  it  is  solemn  and  appropriate. 

Though  the  tombs,  with  the  remains  of  their  enclosures,  are  so 
,  numerous  throughout  all  India,  the  Taje  Jlehal,  at  Agra,  is  almost, 
the  only  tomb  that  retains  its  garden  in  anything  like  its  pristine 
beauty,  and  there  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  world  a  scene  where 
nature  and  art  so  successfully  combine  to  produce  a  pcrlect.  work  of 
art  as  within  the  precincts  of  this  far-famed  mausoleum. 

The  tomb  of  Hnmaynn  Shall,  the  first  ol  the  Moguls  who  was 
buried  in  India,  still  stands  tolerably  entire  among  the  ruins  of  Old 
Delhi,  of  which  indeed  it  forms  the  iirincip.il  and  most  striking  object. 
It  stands  well  on  a  lofty  square  platform,  adorned  with  arches,  whose 
piers  are  ornamented  with  an  inlay  of  white  marble.  The  tomh  itself 
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dome  of  while  marble,  of  very  graceful  eontour  externally.  Four 
side.-*  of  the  octagon  lire  occupied  by  the  entrances  ;  to  the  other  four 
smeller  octagonal  apartments  are  attached,  making  up  a  building 
nearly  a.  square  in  plan,  with  only  the  angles  slightly  out  away.1 
its  plan  is  in  fact  that  afterwards  adopted  at  the  Taje  (Woodcut 
No.  .‘hi, S),  hut  used  here  without  the  depth  and  poetry  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  building.  Its  most  marked  characteristic,  however,  is  its 
purity — it  might  almost  be  called  poverty — of  design.  It  is  so  very 
unlike  anything  else  that  Akbar  ever  limit,  that  Jt  is  hardly  possible 
it  could  have  been  designed  by  him.  It  lias  not  even  the  picturesque 
boldness  of  the  earlier  Patlian  tombs,  and  in  fact  looks  more  like 
buildings  a  century  at  least  more  modern  than  it  really  is.  It 
is,  however,  a  noble  tomb,  and  anywhere  else  must  be  considered  a 
wonder. 

Humayun’s  tomb,  however,  is  so  well  known  from  drawings  and 
photographs,  that,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  architecture  of  the  day,  it 
may  he  preferable  to  take  the  contemporary  tomb  of  Mohammad  G-hans 
at  Gualior,  which  certainly  was  erected  during  the  early  part  of 
Akbar’s  reign,  and  is  a 
f”!  singularly  interesting 

— i — — —  . .  JL  V  example  of  the*  tombs; 

of  the  period.  It  is  a 
square,  measuring  100 
ft.  each  way,  exclusive 
of  the  hexagonal  towel’s, 
which  are  attached  to 
the  angles  (Woodcut  No. 
827).  The  chamber  of 
the  tomb  itself  is  a  hall 
43  ft.  square,  with  the 
angles  cut  off  by  poiuted 
arches  so  as  to  form  an 
octagon,  on  which  the 

this  square  building  is 
a  gallery,  20  ft.  wide 
between  the  piers,  en¬ 
closed  on  all  sides  by 
pierced  stone-work  with 


a  screen  of  the  most  exquisite  tracery  in 
a  projecting  porch  on  each  face  (Woodcut  Hi 
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One  of  tho  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  of  Akbar’g  buildings 
is  Ihe  old  o]'  Red  Palace  in  the  fort,  so  called  from  being  constructed 
entirely  of  red  sandstone,  unfortunately  not  a  very  good  quality,  and 
consequently  much  oi  its  ornament  has  peeled  off.  It  is  a  square 
liuildimr.  measuring  2T9  ft.  by  200  ft.  In  the  centre  is  a  courtyard, 

7.1  ft.  by  72  ft.,  on  either  side  of  which  arc  two  halls  facing  one 
another.  The  largest,  62  ft.  by  87  ft.,  has  a  flat  ceiling  of  stone, 
divided  into  panels,  and  supported  by  struts  of  purely  Hindu  design, 
very  similar  to  those  used  in  tho  palaces  of  Man  Sing  and  Vicrama- 
ditya  at  Gualior.  Every  feature  around  this  court  is  indeed  of  pure 
Hindu  architecture.  No  arches  appear  anywhere,  but  the  horizontal 
style  of  construction  everywhere.  The  ornamentation,  too,  which  is 
carved  on  all  the  flat  surfaces,  is  of  a  class  used  by  Akbar,  but  Act 
found  in  the  buildings  of  others.  Indeed,  throughout  this  palace 
arolies  are  used  so  sparingly,  and  Hindu  forms  and  Hindu  construction 
prevail  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would  hardly  be  out  of  place  at 
Chittore  or  Gualior,  though  it  still  bears  that  impress  of  vigour  and 
originality  that  he  and  he  only  knew  how  to  impress  on  all  his 

It  is,  however,  at  Futtehporc  Sikri  that  Akbar  must  be  judged 
of  as  a  builder.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign  it  was  his  favouritcT 
residence.  He  apparently  was  the  first  to  occupv  the  spot,  and 
apparently  the  last,  at  least,  to  build  there,  no  single  building  being 
identified.as  having  been  erected  by  any  of  his  successors. 

Akbar  seems  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  when  he  commenced 
building  there.  The  original  part  of  tho  building  seems  to  be  the 
IChas  Mchal,  a  square  block  of  building  measuring  about  200  ft.  each 
way,  and  therefore  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Red  Palace 
in  the  fort  at  Agra.  Its  courtyard,  however,  is  larger,  about  170  ft. 
each  way,  and  the  buildings  that  surround  it  very  inferior  in  richness 
of  design  and  ornamentation.  This,  however,  is  far  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  tlic  courts  and  pavilions  that  he  added  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  the  Dewanni  Khas,  or  throne-room,  a  square  build¬ 
ing  with  a  throne  consisting  of  an  enormous  flower-like  bracket, 
supported  on  a  richly-carved  pillar ; 2  a  peristylar  building,  called 
his  office,  very  similar  to  one  he  erected  at  Allahabad,  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  hereafter ;  a  five-storeyed  open  pavilion,  •  all  the  pillars  of 
which  arc  most  richly  carved,  and  long  colonnades  and  walls  con-  . 
pectins?  these  with  one  another.  The  richest,  the  inQst  beautiful. 


1  An  attempt  lias  lately  been  made  by 
Gen.  Cunningham  and  his  assistants 
(‘  Reports,*  vol.  iv.  p.  124),  to  ascribe  this 
palace  to  Jehangir.  On  what  authority 
is  not  stated  ;  but  unless  it  is  very  clear 
and  distinct,  I  must  decline  to  admit  it. 


Tho  whole  evidence,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  is  directly  opposed  to  such  an 
hypothesis*  There  is  a  plan  of  this 
palace,  in  his  ‘  Reports,’  vol.  iv.,  plate  8. 

2  A  cast  of  this  throne  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 


hardly  surpassed  hy  any  in  India  (Woodcut  No.  330).  It  measures 
nr,0  ft.  east  and  west,  by  470  ft.  north  and  south  over  all.  The 
mosque  itself,  290  ft.  hy  80  ft.,  is  crowned  by  three  domes.  In  its 
courtyard,  which  measures  8S0  ft.  by  410  ft.,  stand  two  tend  is  : 
that  of  Selim  Oliisti,  wholly  in  white  marble,  and  the  windows  with 
pierced  tracery  of  the  most  exquisite  geometrical  patterns — flowing 
tracery  is  a  subsequent  invention.  It  possesses  besides  a  deep  cornice  of 
marble  supported  by  brackets  of  the  most  elaborate  design,  so  much 
so  indeed  as  to  be  almost  fantastic — the  only  approach  to  bad  taste 
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however,  lo  reduce  the  proportionate  size  of  their  portals,  though  it 
limy  lio  they  only  opened  the  lower  lnilf,  anil  they  covered  them,  in 
almost  nil  instances,  with  porticos  to  give  them  n  dignity  that  even 
their  dimensions  failed  to  impart. 

'The  Gothic  architects  tried,  hy  splaying  their  deeply-em bowed 
doorways,  and  hy  ornamenting  them  richly  with  carving  and  sculp¬ 
ture,.  to  give  them  the  dignity  that  was  indispensable  for  their 
situation  without  unnecessarily  increasing  tile  size  of  the  openings. 
It  was  left,  however,  for  the  Saracenic  architects  completely  to  get 
over  the  difficulty.  They  placed  their  portals — one,  or  three,  or  file, 
of  very  moderate  dimensions — at  the  back  of  a  semi-dome.  This 
last  feature  thus  became  the  porch  or  portico,  and  its  dimensions 
became  those  of  the  portal,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the 
opening.  No  one,  for  instance,  looking  at  tins  gateway  can  mistake 
that  it  is  a  doorway  and  that  only,  and  no  one  thinks  of  the  size  of 
the  openings  which  arc  provided  at  its  base.  The  semi-dome  is  the 
modulus  of  tlie  design,  and  its  scale  that  by  which  the  imagination 


The  same  system  pervades  almost  all  the  portals  of  the  age  and 
style,  and  always  with  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result — sometimes  even 
more  satisfactory  than  in  this  instance,  though  it  may  be  in  less  pro-, 
portionate  dimensions.  The  principle  seems  the  Ixist  that  has  yet  been 
hit  upon,  and,  when  that  is  right,  failure  is  as  difficult,  as  it  is  to 
achieve  success  when  the  principle  of  the  design  is  wrong. 

Taking  it  altogcth  er,  this  palace  at  Futtebpore  Sikri  is  a  romance 
in  stone,  such  as  few — very  few — are  to  be  found  anywhere ;  and  it 
is  a  reflex  of  tlie  mind  of  the  great  man  who  built  it  more  distinct 
than  can  easily  be  obtained  from  any  other  source.1"^; 

Allahabad  was  a  more  favourite  residence  of  this  monarch  than 
Agra,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  even  Futtebpore  Sikri ;  but  the  English 
having  appropriated  the  fort,  its  glories  have,  been  nearly  obliterated. 
The  most  beautiful  thing  was  tlie  pavilion  of  the  Chalis  Situu,  or 
.  forty  pillars,  so  called  from  its  having  that  number  on  the  principal 
floor,  disposed  in  two  concentric  octagonal  ranges,  one  internal  of  six¬ 
teen  pillars,  the  other  outside  of  twenty-four.  Above  this,  supported 
by  the  inner  colonnade,  was  an  upper  ran  so  of  the  same  number  of 
pillars  crowned  by  a  dome.  This  building  has  entirely  disappeared, 
its  materials  being  wanted  to  repair  the  fortifications.  The  great 
hall,  however,  still  remains,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  332).  It  is  now  the  arsenal ;  a  brick  wall  has  been  rnv'up 


1  Photographs  of  this  palace  are  now  supplies  some  very  interesting  new  ones 
common,  and  can  be  obtained  anywhere;  with  plans,  from  which  the  dimensions  ir. 
and  recently  Lieut.  Cole's  ‘Report  on  the  text  arc  quoted. 

Buildings  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Agra  ’ 
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be  seen  tkat  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  storeys  is  the  same.  The 
pavilions  that  adorn  the  upper  storeys  of  Akbar’s  tomb  appear  distinct 
reminiscences  of  the  cells  that  stand  on  the  edge  of  each  platform  of 
the  rock-cut  example.  If  the  tomb  had  been  crowned  by  a  domical 
chamber  over  the  tombstone,  the  likeness  would  have  been  so  great 
that  no  one  could  mistake  it,  and  my  conviction  is,  that  such  a 
chamber  was  part  of  the  original  design.  No  such  royal  tomb 
remains  exposed  to  the  air  in  any  Indian  mausoleum  ;  and  the 
raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  cloister,  3H  ft.  square,  looks 
so  like  its  foundation  that  I  cannot  help  believing  if  was  intended 
for  that  purpose.  As  the  monument  now  stands,  the  pyramid  lias 


.  & 
17  < 


a  truncated  and  unmeaning  aspect.  The  total  height  of  the  building 
now  is  a  little  more  than  100  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  angle  pavilions; 
and  a  central  dome  do  or  10  ft.  burher.  winch  is  the  proportion 
that  the  base  gives,  seems  just  what  is  wanted  to  make  this  tomb 
as  beautiful  in  outline  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  detail.  Had 
it  been  so  completed,  it  certainly  would  have  ranked  next  the  Taje 
jipopg  Indian  mausolea.2 
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Jehanoir,  a.d.  1C05—1G28. 

When  wo  consider  how  much  was  done  by  his  father  and  his  son, 
it  is  rather  startling  to  find  how  little  Jehaugir  contributed  to  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  India.  Partly  this  may  bo  owing  to 
his  not  having  the  same  passion  for  building  which  characterised 
these  two  great  mouarebs  ;  but  partly’ also  to  his  having  made  Lahore 
the  capital  during  his  reign,  and  to  his  having  generally  resided 
there  in  preference  to  Agra  or  Delhi.  The  great  mosque  there,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  built  by  him,  seems  to  he  equal  in  magnificence  to 
that  built  by  Shah  Jehan  at  Delhi.  This  mosque,  however,  seems 
to  Jpive  been  surpassed  by  one  erected  in  the  city  of  Lahore  by  bis 
vizir.  It  is  in  the  Persian  style,  covered  with  enamelled  tiles,  and 
resplendent  in  colours,  but  not  very  graceful  in  form.  Iiis  tomb, 
in  which  he  lies  buried  with  his  queen,  the  imperious  Nnrjehan,  was 
worthy  of  its  builder,  but  lias  been  used  as  a  quarry  by  hire  Sikhs, 
and  half  the  splendour  of  the  temple  at  Aiuritsir  is  due  to  marbles 
plundered  from  this  mausoleum.  The  palace,  too,  which  he  erected, 
was  worthy  of  his  other  buildings,  hut  it  has  suffered  as  much  as  the 
reqt.  It  has  been  used  as  a  habitation  from  that  time  to  this,  and 
sd  altered,  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  its  successive  occupants,  that 
little  of  its  original  form  remains. 

We  have,  however,  no  measurements  and  no  information  about 
these  monuments  which  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  any  confi¬ 
dence  either  .regarding  them,  or  the  other  buildings  of  that 
city,  which  seems  to  owe  its  principal  splendour  to  the  reign  of  this 
monarch. 

At  the  other  end  of  his  dominions  also  lie  built  a  splendid  new 
capital  at  Dacca,  in  supersession  to  Gain1,  and  adorned  it  with  several 
buildings  of  considerable  dimensions.  These,  however,  were  prin- 
cipilly  in  brick-work,  covered  with  stucco,  and  with  only  pillars 
and  brackets  in  stone.  Most  of  them,  consequently,  are  in  a  state 
of  ruinous  decay  ;  marvellously  picturesque,  it  must  be  confessed, 
peering  through  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  is  tearing  them  to 
pieces,  but  hardly  worthy  to  he  placed  in  competition  with  the  stone 
and  marble  buildings  of  the  more  northern  capitals. 

There  is  one  building — the  tomb  known  as  that  of  Eti-mad- 
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J)oi\lah — ;if  Agra,  however,  which  certainly  Ijclongs  to  thin  reign,' 
and,  though  not  erected  by  the  monarch  himself,  cannot  bo  passed 
over,  not  only  from  its  own  beauty  of  design,  but  also  because  it 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  style  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  surrounded  by 
a  wall  measuring  540  ft.  on  each  side.  Tn  the  centre  of  this,  on  a 
raised  platform,  stands  the  tomb  itself,  a  square  measuring  09  ft. 
on  each  side.  It  is  two  storeys  in  height,  and  at  each  angle  is 
an  octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  an  open  pavilion.  The  towers, 
however,  are  rather  squat  in  proportion,  and  the  general  design  of 
the  building  very  far  from  being  so  pleasing  as  that  of  many  less 
pretentious  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Had  it,  indeed,  been  built 
in  red  sandstone,  or  even  with  an  inlay  of  white  marble  like  #iat 
of  Humayun,  it  would  not  have  attracted  much  attention.  Its  real 
merit  consists  in  being  wholly  in  ivhite  marble,  and  being  covered 
throughout  with  a  mosaic  in  “  pictro  duro  ” — the  first,  apparently, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid,  examples  of  that  class  of 
ornamentation  in  India. 

It  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century  Italian  artists,  principally,  apparently  from  Florence,  were 
introduced  into  India,  and  taught  the  Indians  the  art  of  hdayfflg 
marble  with  precious  stones.1  No  instance  of  this  mode  of  decoration 
occurs,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  ;  but  in  that  of  Shah 


1  Although  tho  fact  seems  hardly  now 
to  1)0  doubted,  no  very  direct  evidence  has 


that  mosaic  of  Orpheus  or  Apollo  playing 
to  tho  beasts,  after  Raphael's  picture 
which  once  adorned  the  throne  there, 
and  is  now  in  the  Indian  Museum  at 
South  Kensington. 


It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected 


those  who  surpassed  than  in  their  own 
arls ;  and  needy  Italian  adventurers  were 
even  less  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
recording  the  works  they  executed  in  a 
strange  and  foreign  couutry.  Had  any 
Italian  who  lived  at  the  courts  of  Jehangir 
or  Shall  Jckan  written  a  book,  he  might 


have  recorded  the  artistic  prowess  of  his 

aware,  has  yet  seen  light. 

The  internal  evidence,  however,  seems 
complete.  Up  to  the  erection  of  the 
gates  to  Akbar’s  tomb  at  Sccundra  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  Jehangir’s  reign,  a.d 
1605-1G15,  we  have  infinite  mosaics  of 
coloured  marble,  but  no -specimen  of  ‘‘in¬ 
lay.”  In  Eti-mad-Doulah’s  tomb,  a.d. 
1615-1628,  we  have  both  systems  in 
great  perfection.  In  the  Taje  and  pa* 
laces  at  Agra  aud  Delhi,  built  by  Shah 
Jehan,  a.d.  1628-1668,  the  mosaic  lias 
disappeared,  being  entirely  supplanted 
by  the  “  inlay.”  It  was  just  before  that 
time  that  the  system  of  inlaying  called 
“  pietro  duro  ”  was  invented,  aud  became 
the  rago  at  Florence  and,  in  fadf^aTt' 
throughout  Europe;  and  we  know  that 
during  tho  reign  of  tho  two  last-named 

their  service  quite  capable  of  giving  In- 
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Jehan  it  became  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  style,  and  hotli  bis 
,  palaces  and  his  tombs  owe  their  principal  distinction  to  the  beauty 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  new  invention  was  em  ployed. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  new  art  was  really  a  foreign 
introduction,  or  whether  it  had  not  been  invented  by  the  natives 
of  India  themselves.  The  question  never,  probably,  would  have 
arisen  had  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  architecture  been 
.*  better  understood.  When  we,  for  instance,  having  no  art  of  our  own, 

’  copy  a  Grecian  or  Roman  pillar,  or  an  Italian  mediaeval  arch  in  detail, 

■  we  do  so  literally,  without  any  attempt  to  adapt  it  to  our  uses  or 
climate ;  but  when  a  people  having  a  style  of  their  own  wish  to 
adopt  any  feature  or  process  belonging  to  any  other  style,  they  do 

.  notacopy  hut  adapt  it  to  their  uses  ;  and  it  is  this  distinction  between 
adopting  and  adapting  that  mates  all  the  difference.  We  would  have 
allowed  the  Italians  to  introduce  with  their  mosaics  all  the  details 
of  their  Cinque-cento  architecture.  The  Indians  set  them  to  repro¬ 
duce,  with  their  new  materials  and  processes,  the  patterns  which  the 
architects  of  Akbar  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carving  in  stone  or  of 
inlaying  in  marble.  Every  form  was  adapted  to  the  place  where  it 
was  to  be  used.  The  style  remained  the  same,  so  did  all  the  details  ; 
thc>  materials  only  were  changed,  and  the  patterns  only  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  smaller  and  more  refined  materials 
that  were  to  be  used.1 

As  one  of  the  first,  the  tomb  of  Eti-mad-Doulah  was  certainly  one 
of  the  least  successful  specimens  of  its  class.  The  patterns  do  not 
quite  fit  the  places  where  they  are  put,  and  the  spaces  are  not  always 
'  those  best  suited  for  this  style  of  decoration.  Altogether  I  cannot 
'  help  fancying  that  the  Italians  had  more  to  do  with  the  design  of 
1  this  building  than  was  at  all  desirable,  and  they  are  to  blame  for  its 
want  of  grace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  tracery  of  the 
pierced  marble  slabs  of  its  windows,  which  resemble  those  of  Selim 
Ohisti’s  tomb  at  Futtehpore  Sikri,  the  beauty  of  its  white  marble 
walls,  and  the  rich  colour  of  its  decorations,  make  up  so  beautiful  a 

■  whole,  that  it  is  only  on  comparing  it  with  the  works  of  Shah  Jehan 
,that  we  are  justified  in  finding  fault. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  the  whole  history  of  :n 
any  change  so  sudden  as  that  which  took  place  bcti 
the  style  of  Akbar  and  that  of  his  grandson  Shah  Jehan — nor 


‘.Something  of  the  same  sort  occurred  !  Christians  to  their  own  purposes,  but 
when  the  Turks  occupied  Constantinople.  !  without  copying.  l  ot,  .  vol.  jj.  j,. 
They  adapted  the  architecture  of  the  1  .ri2K,  o ,/,/ 
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eonl.nisl,  so  great  lts  that  between  the  manly  vigour  and  exuberant 
originality  of  Hie  first,  as  compared  with  the  extreme  hut  almost 
effeminate  elegance  of  the  second.  *  Certainly  when  the  same  people, 
following  the  same  religion,  built  temples  and  palaces  in  the  same 
locality,  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred  in  any  country  whose 
history  is  now  known  to  us. 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  styles. more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  palace  of  Agra — from  the  red  stone  palace  of 
Akbar,  with  its  rich  sculptures  and  square  Hindu  construction,  a  door 
opens  into  the  white  marble  court  of  the  hareem  of  Shah  Johan,  with 
all  its  feeble  prettiness,  hnt  at  the  same  time  marked  with  that  pecu¬ 
liar  elegance  which  is  found  only  in  the  East.  The  court  is  not  large, 
170  ft.  by  235  ft.,  but  the  whole  is  finished  with  the  most  elaborate  dare. 
Three  sides  of  this  are  occupied  by  the  residences  of  the  ladies, 
nob  remarkable  for  size,  nor,  in  their  present  state,  for  architectural 
beauty  :  but  the  fourth,  overhanging  the  river,  is  occupied  by  three 
white  marble  pavilions  of  singular  elegance,  though  it  is  not  easy  now 
to  see  them,  some  English  officer  having  pitched  upon  the  principal 
one  as  a  residence,  and  having  in  consequence  covered  the  polished 
marble  and  elegant  arabesques  of  flowers  inlaid  in  precious  stones 
with  thick' coatings  of  that  whitewash  which  was  indispensable"  to 
his  idea  of  comfort  and  elegant  simplicity. 

As  in  most  Moorish  palaces,  the  baths  on  one  side  of  this  court 
were  the  most  elegant  and  elaborately  decorated  apartments  in  the 
palace.  The  baths  have  been  destroyed,  hut  the  walls  and  roofs  still 
show  the  elegance  with  which  they  were  adorned.1 

Behind  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  palace,  is  a  groat  court,  500  ft. 
by  370  ft.  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  approached  at  the  opposite 
ends  through  a  succession  of  beautiful  courts  openins  into  one  another 
by  gateways  *of  groat  magnificence.  One  one  side  of  this  court  is  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace — the  Dewanni  Aum — 208  ft.  by  76  ft.,  sup¬ 
ported  by  three  ranges  of  arcades  of  exquisite  beantv.  It  is  open  on 
three  sides,  and  with  a  niche  for  the  throne  at  the  back.  This,  like 
the  hall  at  Allahabad,  is  now  an  arsenal,  and  reduced  to  as  near  a  ■ 
similarity  as  possible  to  those  in  our  dockyards.2  Behind  it  are  two  , 
smaller  courts,  the  one  containing  the  Dewanni  Khas,  or  private  hall 


1  The  great  bath  was  lorn  up  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  with  the  intention 
of  presenting  it  to  George  IV.,  an  in¬ 
tention  apparently  never  carried  out ;  hut 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  facts  now, 
as  the  whole  of  the  marble  flooring  with 
what,  remained  of  the  hath  was  sold  by 
auction  by  Lord  William  Bentinok,  and, 
fctche  1  probably  1  per  cent,  of  its  ori- 


revenuos  of  India  in  a  manner  most  eoi 
genial  to  the  spirit  of  its  governors. 

2  Since  the  appointment  ot'  Sir  Joh 
Strachey,  the  present  cnlightehei?'rGn' 
vernor  of  the  North  West  Provinces, 
understand  that  this  state  of  affairs  i 
entirely  altered.  Both  care  and  mono 
are  now  expeuded  liberally 'for  the  pro' 
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■of  audience,  the  other  the  hareem.  The  hall  in  the  former  is  one  of 
,  the.  most  elegant  of  Shah  Jehan’s  buildings,  being  wholly  of  white 
marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  the  design  of  the  whole  being  in 
the  best  style  of  his  reign. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  features  about  this  palace  is  a  marble 
pavilion,  in  two  storeys,  that  surmounts  one  of  the  circular  bastions 
on  the  river  face,  between  the  hareem  and  the  Dowauni  Kbas.  It 
"  looks  of  an  earlier  style  than  that  of  Shah  Johan,  and  if  Jeliangir 
3  built  anything  here  it  is  this.  On  a  smaller  scale,  it  occupies  the 
•  same  place  here  that  the  Clialis  Situn  did  in  the  palace  at  Allahabad  ; 
and  exemplifies,  even  more  than  in  their  larger  buildings,  the  extreme 
elegance  and  refinement  of  those  who  designed  these  palaces.1 


Palace  at  Delhi. 

Though  the  palace  at  Agra  is  perhaps  more  picturesque,  and  his¬ 
torically  certainly  more  interesting,  than  that  of  Delhi,  the  latter  had 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  built  at  once,  on  one  uniform  plan, 
and  by  the  mest  magnificent,  as  a  builder,  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
India.  aIt  had,  however,  one  little  disadvantage,  m  being  somewhat 
later  than  Agra.  A11  Shah  Jehan’s  buildings  there,  seem  to  have  been 
finished  before  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  new  city  of  Shah 
Jehanabad  with  its  palace,  and  what  he  built  at  Agra  is  soberer,  ami 
in  somewhat  better  taste  than  at  Delhi.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  the  palace  at  Delhi  is,  or  rather  was,  the  most  magnificent 
palace  in  the  East — perhaps  in  the  world — and  the  only  one,  at. 
least  in  India,  which  enables  ns  to  understand  what  the  arrangements 
of  a  complete  palace  were  when  deliberately  undertaken  and  carried 
out  on  one  uniform  plan  (Woodcut  No.  33C).  » 

The  palace  at  Delhi,  which  is  situated  like  that  at  Agra  close  (o 
the  edge  of  the  Jumna,  is  a  nearly  regular  parallelogram,  with  the 
angles  slightly  canted  oft,  and  measures  1(100  ft.  east  and  west,  by 
Ai'tH)  ft.  north  and  south,  exclusive  of  the  gateways.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  very  noble  wall  ol  red  sandstone,  relieved  at  intervals 
•by  towere  surmounted  by  kiosks.  The  principal  entrance  faces  the 
(.'haudni  Chowk,  a  noble  wide  street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  planted  with 

centre.  Entering  within  its  deeply-recessed  portal,  you  find  yourself 


’  Perfect  plans  of  this  palace  exist  in 
Ujo  War  Department  of  India.  It  ie  a 
great  pity  tlie  Government  cannot  afionl 
(lies very  few  rupees  it  would  require  to 
lithograph  unit  pul.lisli  them.  Without 
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•Nobut  KSiana  (A),  or  music  hall,  beneath  which  the  visitor  entered  the 
second  or  great  court  of  the  palace,  measuring  550  ft.  north  and  south, 
by  385  ft.  east  and  west.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  the  Dewanni 
Aum  (B),  or  great  audience  hail  of  the  palace,  very  similar  in  design 
to  that  at  Agra,  but  more  magnificent.  Its  dimensions  are,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  ascertain,  200  ft.  by  10 0  ft.  over  all.  In  its  centre  is  a  highly 
ornamental  niche,  in  which,  on  a  platform  of  marble  richly  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,1  and  directly  facing  the  entrance,  once  stood  the  cele¬ 
brated  peacock  throne,  the  most  gorgeous  example  of  its  class  that 
perhaps  even  the  East  could  ever  boast  of.  Behind  this  again  was  a 
garden-court  ;  on  its  eastern  side  was  the  Hung  Mchal  (G),  or  painted 
hall,  containing  a  bath  and  other  apartments. 

•This  range  of  buildings,  extending  1000  ft.  east  and  west,  divided 
the  palace  into  two  nearly  equal  halves.  In  the  northern  division  of 
it  were  a  series  of  small  courts,  surrounded  by  buildings  apparently 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  distinguished  guests  :  and  in  one  of  them 
overhanging  the  river  stood  the  celebrated  Dewanni  Elias  (D),  or 
private  audience  hall — if  not  the  most  beautiful,  certainly  the  most 
highly  ornamented  of  all  Shah  Jehan’s  buildings.  It  is  larger  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  far  richer  in  ornament  than  that  at  Agra,  though  hardly 
elegant  in  design  ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  inlay 
of  precious  stones  with  which  it  is  adorned,  or  the  general  poetry  of 
the  design.  It  is  round  the  roof  of  this  hall  that  the  famous  inscrip¬ 
tion  runs  :  “  If  there  is  a  heaven  on  earth  it  is  this,  it  is  this,”  which 
may  safely  be  rendered  into  the  sober  English  assertion,  that  no 
palace  now  existing  in  the  world  possesses  an  apartment  of  such 
singular  elegance  as  this. 

Beyond  this  to  the  northward  were  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  laid 
out  in  the  usual  formal  style  of  the  East,  but  adorned  with  fountains 
and  little  pavilions  and  kiosks  of  white  marble,  that  render  these  so 
beautiful  and  so  appropriate  to  such  a  climate. 

The  whole  of  the  area  between  the  central  range  of  buildings  to 
the  south,  and  eastward  from  the  bazaar,  measuring  about  1000  ft. 
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each  way,  was  occupied  by  the  hareem  and  private  apartment«  of 
I, lie  palace,  covering,  consequently,  more  than  twice  the  urea  of  the 
Escuvial,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  palace  in  Europe.  According  to  the 
native  plan  I  possess,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting,  it  con¬ 
tained  three  garden  courts,  and  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  other 
courts,  arranged  some  for  state,  some  for  convenience  ;  but  what  they 
were  like  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Not  one  vestige  of  them 
now  remains.  .Judging  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  palace 
at  Agra,  limit  by  the  same  monarch,  they  must  have  vied  with  the 
public  apartments  in  richness  and  in  beauty  when  originally  erected, 
but  having  continued  to  be  used  as  an  abode  down  to  the  time  of  the 
mutiny,  they  were  probably  very  much  disfigured  and  debased.  Taste 
was,  no  doubt,  at  as  low7  an  ebb  inside  the  walls  of  the  palace  during 
the  last  hundred  years  as  it  was  outside,  or  as  we  find  it  at  Lucknow 
and  elsewhere  ;  but  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  structure  were  there, 
and  could  easily  have  been  disencumbered  from  the  accretions  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  it.  The  idea,  however,  of  doing'  this  was  far  from 
entering  into  the  heads  of  our  governors.  The  whole  of  the  harcem 
courts  of  the  palace  were  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  to  make 
wary  for  a  hideous  British  barrack,  without  those  who  carried  out  this 
fearful  piece  of  Vandalism  thinking  it  even  worth  while  to  make"  a 
plan  of  what  they  were,  destroying,  or  preserving  any  record  of.  the 
most  splendid  palace  in  the  world. 

Of  the  public  parts  of  the  palace  all  that  now  remains  is  the 
entrance  hall,  the  Nobut  Khana,  the  Dcwanni  Aum  and  Kbas,  ami 
the  Rung  Mchal — now  used  as  a  mess-room — and  one  or  two.-  small 
pavilions.  They  are  the  gems  of  the  palace,  it  is  true,  but  without 
the  courts  and  corridors  connecting  them  they  lose  all  tlieir  meaning 
and  more  than  half  their  beauty.1  Being  now  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  British  barrack-yard,  they  look  like  precious  stones  torn  from 
their  settings  in  some  exquisite  piece  of  Oriental  jeweller’s  work  and 
set  at  random  in  a  bed  of  tlic  commonest  plaster.2 


1  It  ought  in  fairness  to  be  added  that, 
since  they  have  been  in  our  possession, 
considerable  sums  have  been  expended 
on  the  repair  of  these  fragments. 

=  The  excuse  for  this  deliberate  act  of 
Vandalism  was,  of  course,  the  military  ouc, 
that,  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  garrison 
of  Delhi  in  security  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  emergency.  Had  it  been  correct 
it  would  have  been  a  valid  one,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  Without  touching  a 
single  building  of  Shall  Johan’s  there  was 
ample  space  within  the  ivalls  for  all  the 
stores  and  materiel  of  the  garrison  of 
Delhi,  aud  in  the  palace  and  Selim  flour 


ample  space  for  a  garrison,  more  Ilian 
doubly  ample  to  man  their  walls  in  the  - 
event  of  an  emcutc.  There  was  ample  '' 

barracks  just  outsido  the  pa! nee  walls, 

the  rest  of  tile  garrison,  who  could  easily 
have  gained  the  shelter  of  tlic  palace 
walls  in  the  event  of  any  sudden" rTfri, , 7 ~*t7' 
of  the  citizens.  •  It  is,  however,  ridiculous 
to  fancy  that  the  diminished  and  un¬ 
armed  population  of  the  city  could  ever 
dream  of  suclr  an  attempt,  while  any 
foreign  enemy  with  artillery  strong  enough 
to  force  the  bastioned  enceinte  tliat  sur- 


% 
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in  height,  nml  of  the  moat  exquisite  proportions,  more  beautiful, 
perhaps,  Ilian  any  other  in  India.  In  the  centre  of  this  marble  , 
platform  .stands  the  mausoleum,  a  square  of  18(1  ft.,  with  the  corners 
cut  oil'  to  the  extent  of  83  ft.  1)  in.  The  centre  of  this  is  occupied  by 
the  principal  dome,  58  ft.  in  diameter  and  80  ft.  in  height,  uuder 
which  is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  screen  of  trellis-work  of  white 
marble,  a  chef-d’oeuvre  of  elegance  in  Indian  art.1  Within  this 
stand  the  tombs — that  of  Mumtaz-i-Mehal  in  the  centre,  and  that  * 
of  Shah  Johan  on  one  side.  These,  however,  as  is  nsual  in  Indian  ’ 
sepulchres,  are  not  the  true  tombs — the  bodies  rest  in  a  vault,  level  • 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground  (as  seen  in  the  section)  beneatli 
plainer  tombstones,  placed  exactly  underneath  those  in  the  hail 

In  every  angle  of  the  building  is  a  small  domical  apartment  of 
two  storeys  m  height,  26  ft.  8  m.  m  diameter,  and  these  are  con¬ 
nected,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  by  various  passages  and  halls. 

The  light  to  the  central  apartment  is  admitted  only  through 
double  screens  of  white  marble  trellis-work  of  the  most  exquisite 
design,  one  on  the  outer,  and  one  on  the  iuner  face  of  the  wails.  In 
onr  climate  this  would  produce  nearly  complete  darkness ;  but  in 
India,  and  in  a  building  wholly  composed  of  white  marble,  this 
was  required  to  temper  the  glare  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
intolerable.  As  it  is,  no  words  can  express  the  chastened  beauty  of 
that  central  chamber,  seen  in  the  soft  doom  of  the  subdued  light 
that  reaches  it  through  the  distant  and  half-closed  openings  that 
surround  it.  When  used  as  a  Barrah  Durric,  or  pleasure  palace,  it 
must  always  have  been  the  coolest  and  the  loveliest  of  garden  retreats, 
and  now  that  it  is  sacred  to  the  dead  it  is  the  most  graceful  and  the 
most  impressive  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  world. 

This  building,  too,  is  an  exquisite  example  of  that  system  of 
inlaying  with  precious  stones  which  became  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  the  Moguls  after  the  death  of  Akbar..  All  the  spandrils 
of  the  Taje,  all  the  angles  and  more  important  architectural  details, 
are  heightened  by  being  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  such  as  agates, 
bloodstones,  jaspers,  and  the  like.  These  are  combined  in  wreaths,  , 
scrolls,  and  frets,  as  exquisite  m  design  as  beautiful  m  colour ;  and, 
relieved  by  the  pure  white  marble  in  which  they  are  inlaid,  they 
form  the  most  beautiful  and  precious  style  of  ornament  ever  adopted 
in  architecture ;  though,  of  course,  not  to  be  compared  wdth  the  in¬ 
tellectual  beauty  of  Greek  ornament,  it  certainly  stands  first  amoug  . 
the  purely  decorative  forms  of  architectural  design.  This  mode  of 
ornamentation  is  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  tombs  themselves  and  the 


1  From  its  design  I  cannot  help  fancy-  j  Shah  Johan’s  death.  It  certainly  looks 
ing  iliat  this  screen  was  erected  after  I  more  modern. 
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.•  screen  that  surrounds  them,  though  spannsily  introduced  on  the 
mosque  that  forms  one  wing  of  the  Taje,  or  on  the  fountains  and 
surrounding  buildings.  The  judgment,  indeed,  with  which  this  style 
of  ornament  is  apportioned  to  the  various  parts  is  almost  as  remark¬ 
able  as  the  ornament  itself,  and  conveys  a  high  idea  of  the  taste  and 
■skill  of  the  Indian  architects  of  that  age. 

The  long  rows  of  cypresses,  which  line  the  marble  paths  that 
intersect  the  garden  at  right  angles,  are  now  of  venerable  age ;  and, 
backed  up  by  masses  of  evergreen  foliage,  lend  a  charm  to  the  whole 
which  the  founder  and  his  children  could  hardly  have  realised. 
Bach  of  the  mam  avenues  anions1  these  trees  has  a  canal  along  its 
centre  studded  with  marble  fountains,  and  each  vista  leads  to  some 
hsantiful  architectural  object.  With  the  Jumna  in  front,  and  this 
sarden  with  its  fountains  and  gateways  behind ;  with  its  own  purity 
of  material  and  grace  of  form,  the  Taje  may  challenge  comparison 
with  any  creation  of  the  same  sort  in  the  whole  world.  Its  beauty 
may  not  be  of  the  highest  class,  but  in  its  class  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Though  neither  so  magnificent  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  some 
of  his  other  buildings,  the  Muti  Musjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  which 
ghahWehan  erected  in  the  fort 
of  Agra,  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  elegant  buildings  of 
its  class  to  be  found  anywhere 
(Woodcut  No.  340).  It  is  not 
large,  measuring  only  187  ft.  by 
234  ft.  over  all  externally  ;  and 
though  raised  on  a  lofty  stylo¬ 
bate,  which  ought  to  give  it 
dignity,  it  makes  no  pretentions 
to  architectural  effect  on  the 
outside  ;  but  the  moment  you 
enter  by  the  eastern  gateway 
the  effect  of  its  courtyard  is 
surpassingly  beautiful.  The 
whole  is  of  white  marble,  and 
the  forms  all  graceful  and  ele¬ 
gant.  The  only  ornament  intro¬ 
duced  which  is  not  strictly 
architectural,  is  an  inscription 
in  black  marble,  inlaid  in  the  frieze  of  the  mosque  itself.  The  court  - 
yard  is  nearly  a  square,  151  ft.  by  158  ft.  On  three  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  colonnade  10  ft.  10  in.  deep;  lint  on  the  west, 
by  tliQ  mosque  itself,  150  ft.  by  5(1  ft.  internally.  It  opens  on  llir 
court  by  seven  arches  of  great  bounty,  and  is  surmounted  liv  three 
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which  Akbar  built  in  his  palace  at  Fiittelrpore  Sikri,  and  the  Mfiti 
Mtisjid,  with  which  Shall  Johan  adorned  the  palace  at  Agra,  that 
lie  should  have  provided  no  place  of  worship  in  his  palace  at  Delhi. 
The  little  Mfiti  mosque  that  is  now  found  there  was  added  hy 
Aunmgzebe,  and,  though  pretty  enough  in  itself,  is  very  small,  only 
<10  ft.  square  over  all,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  such  a  palace.  There 
is  no  place  of  prayer,  within  the  palace  walls,  of  the  time  of  Shah 
Johan,  nor,  apparently,  any  intention  of  providing  one.  The  Jttmma 
Musjid  was  so  near,  and  so  apparently  part  of  the  same  design,  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  considered  sufficient  to  supply  this  apparently 
anomalous  deficiency. 

Aukunszebe,  a.Dw  1658—1 707.  ■  a 

There  are  few  things  more  startling  in  the  history  of  this  style 
than  the  rapid  decline  of  taste  that  set  in  with  the  accession  of 
Anrungzcbc.  The  power  of  the  Mogul  empire  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  his  reign,  and  there  were  at  least  no  external  signs  of  decay 
visible  before  the  end  of  his  reign.  Even  if  his  morose  disposition 
did  not  lead  him  to  spend  much  money  on  palaces  or  civil  buildings, 
bis  religious  fanaticism  might,  one  would  think,  have  led  him  do- 
snrpass  his  predecessors  in  the  extent  or  splendour  of  their  mosques 
or  religious  establishments.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  He  did,  indeed,  as  mentioned  above,  pull  down  the  temple  of 
Yishvcshwar,  at  Benares,  in  order  to  erect  a  mosque,  whose  Jail  and 
graceful  minarets  still  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
every  view  of  the  city.  It  was  not,  however,  from  any  love  of  archi¬ 
tectural  magnificence  that  this  was  done,  but  to  insult 'Ms  Hindu 
subjects  and  mark  the  triumph  of  Islam  over  Hinduism.  The  mosque 
itself  is  of  no  great  magnificence,  hut  none  more .  important  was 
erected,  so  far  as  I  know,  during  his  reign. 

l?ew  things  can  show  how  steadily  and  rapidly  the  decline  of 
taste  had  set  in  than  the  fact  that  when  that  monarch  was  residing 
at  Aurangabad  between  the  years  1C50-70,  having  lost  his  favourite 
daughter,  Bahia  Durance,  he  ordered  his  nrcMtects  to  reproduce  an 
exact  copy  of  his  father’s  celebrated  tomb,  the  Taje  Mehal,  in  honour 
of  her  memory.  They  believed  they  were  doing  so,  hut  the  difference 
between  the  two  monuments,  even  in  so  short  an  interval,  is  startling. 
The  first  stands  alone  in  the  world  for  certain  qualities  all  can 
appreciate ;  the  second  is-  hy  no  means  remarkable  for  any  qualities 
of  elegance  or  design,  and  narrowly  escapes  vulgarity  and  bad  taste. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  more  literal  copy  of  the 
Taje  was  erected  in  Lucknow  over  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  sovereigns. 
In  this  last,  however,  bad  taste  and  tawdriness  reign  supreme.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  thing  can  be  so  like  in  form  and  so 
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unlike  in  spirit;  but  so  it  is,  and  these  three  Ta]es  form  a  very 
,  perfect  scale  by  which  to  measure  the  decline  of  art  since  the  great 
Mogul  dynasty  passed  its  zenith  and  began  its  rapid  downward 
career. 

Aurungzebe  himself  lies  buried  m  a  small  hamlet  pist  above  the 
caves  of  Ellora.  The  spot  is  esteemed  sacred,  but  the  tomb  is  mean 
and  insignificant  beyond  what  would  have  sufficed  for  any  of  his 
[  nobles.  He  neglected,  apparently,  to  provide  for  himself  this  ne¬ 
cessary  adjunct  to  a  Tartar’s  glory,  and  his  successors  were  too  weak, 

■  even  had  they  been  inclined,  to  supply  the  omission.  Strange  to 
say,  the  sacred  Tulsi-tree  of  the  Hindus  has  taken  root  in  a  crevice 
of  the  brickwork,  and  is  flourishing  there  as  if  in  derision  of  the  most 
.  bigpted  persecutor  the  Hindus  ever  experienced. 

We  have  scarcely  any  remains  of  Aurungzebe’s  own  works,  except, 
as  before  observed,  a  few  additions  to  the  palace  at  Delhi  ;  but  during 
his  reign  many  splendid  palaces  were  erected,  both  in  the  capital  and 
elsewhere.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  these  was  that  built 
by  his  aspiring  but  unfortunate  son  Dara  Shckoh.  It,  however,  was 
converted  into  the  English  residency ;  and  so  completely  have  im¬ 
provements,  with  plaster  and  whitewash,  done  their  work,  that  it 
refining  some  ingenuity  to  find  out  that  it  was  not  wholly  the  work 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

In  the  town  of  Delhi  many  palaces  of  the  age  of  Aurungzebe  have 
escaped  this  profanation,  hut  generally  they  are  either  in  ruins  or 
used  as  shops ;  and  with  all  their  splendour  show  too  clearly  the 
degradation  of  style  which  had  then  fairly  set  in,  and  which  is  even 
more  apparent  in  the  modern  capitals  of  Oude,  Hydrabad,  and  other 
cities  which  have  risen  into  importance  during  the  last  hundred 

Even  these  capitals,  however,  arc  not  without  edifices  of  a  palatial 
class,  which  from  their  size  and  the  picturesqueness  of  their  forms 
deserve  attention,  and  tct  an  eye  educated  among  the  plaster  glories 
of  the  Alhambra  would  seem  objects  of  no  small  interest  and  beauty. 
Few,  however,  arc  built  of  either  marble  01  squared  stone  :  most,  of 
,  them  are  of  brick  or  rubble-stone,  and  the  ornaments  in  stucco,  which, 
coupled  with  the  inferiority  of  their  design,  will  always  prevent  their 
being  admired  m  immediate  proximity  with  the  glories  of  Aura  and 
Delhi. 

In  a  history  of  Mahomodun  art,  in  India  which  had  any  jiretensions 
to  he.  exhaustive,  it  would  lie  necessary  to  describe  before  concluding 
many  minor  buildings,  especially  tombs,  which  arc  found  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  For  in  addition  to  the  Imperial  tombs,  mentioned 
above,  the  neighbourhoods  of  Agra  and  Delhi  are  crowded  with  those 
of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  some  of  them  sraicely  less  niaguilieeui 
than  the  muusolea  of  their  masters. 
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Besides  the  tombs,  however,  in  the  capitals  of  the  empire,  there  is- 
scarcely  a  city  of  any  importance  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Ganges 
or  Jumna,  even  as  far  eastward  as  Dacca,  that  does  not  possess  some 
specimens  of  this  form  ot  architectural  magnificence.  Jaunpore  and 
Allahabad  arc  particularly  rich  in  examples :  but  .Patna  and  Dacca 
possess  two  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  smaller  class  of  tombs  that 
arc  to  lie  met  witli  anywhere. 


If  it  were  worth  while  to  engrave  a  sufficient  muulier  of  illus¬ 
trations  to  make  the  subject  intelligible,  one  or  two  chapters  might 
very  easily  be  filled  with  the  architecture  of  these  two  dynasties. 
That  of  Mysore,  though  only  lasting  forty  years — a.d.  1700-1799 — 
was  sufficiently  far  removed  from  European  influence  to  practise  a 
style  retaining  something  of  true  architectural  character.  The 
pavilion  called  the  Deriah  Doulut  at  Seringapatam  resembles  some¬ 
what  the  nearly  contemporary  palace  at  Deeg  in  style,  but  is  feebler 
and  of  a  much  less  ornamental  character.1  The  tomb,  too,  of  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  surrounding  mausolea,  retain  a 
reminiscence  of  former  greatness,  but  will  not  stand  comparison  with 
the  Imperial  tombs  of  Agra  and  Delhi.  '  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tomb  of  SaBar  Jung,  the  founder  of  the 
Lucknow  dynasty,  situated  not.  far  from  the  Jvutub  at  Delhi,  is  not 
quite  unworthy  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found.  Though  so  late 
in  date  (a.d.  175(1),  it  looks  grand  and  imposing  at  a  distance,  but  it 
will  not  bear  close  inspection.  Even  this  qualified  praise  can  lmrdly 
be  awarded  of  any  of  the  buildings  in  the  capital  in  which  his 
dynasty  was  finally  established. 

If  mass  and  richness  of  ornamentation  were  in  themselves  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  architecture,  few  capitals  in  India  could  show  so 
much  of  it  as  Lucknow.  It  is,  in  fact,  amazing  to  observe  to  what 
an  extent  this  dynasty  filled  its  capitals  with  gorgeous  buildings 
during  the  one  short  century  of  its  existence,  but  all— or  with  the 
fewest  possible  exceptions — in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Renaissance,  or  revival  of  classical  architecture 
in  Europe  in  the  lGth  century,  in  India  it  was  an  unmitigated  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  unintelligent  vulgarity  with  which  the  “Orders”  are 
there  used,  by  a  people  who  were  capable  of  such  noble  things  in 
their  own  styles,  is  one  of  the  most  startling  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  architecture.  The  subject  hardly  belongs  to  this  work,  and  has 
already  been  treated  of  in  the  ‘  History  of  Modern  Architecture.’2 

Even  at  Lucknow,  however,  there  are  some  buildings  into  which 

1  There  are  eight  photographs  of  it  iu  Capt.  Lyon’s  collection,  and  many  also  by- 
others.  =  Page  178,  a  seqq. 
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IMAMBAHA  AT  LUCKNOW. 


'the  European  leaven  lias  not  penetrated,  and  which  are  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  same  volume  as  the  works  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  these  is  the  great  Imambara,  which,  though  its  details  will 
not  bear  too  close  an  examination,  is  still  conceived  on  so  grand  a 
scale  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  buildings  of  an  earlier  age. 

As  seen  by  the  plan  of  the  Imambara  (Woodcut  No.  343),  the 
principal  apartment  is  1G2  ft.  long  by  53  ft.  6  in.  wide.  On  the  two 
sides  are  verandahs,  respectively  20  ft.  6  in.  and  27  ft.  3  in.  wide, 
and  at  each  end  an  octagonal  apartment,  53  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
whole  interior  dimensions  being  thus  263  ft.  by  145  ft.  This  im¬ 
mense  building  is  covered  with  vaults  of  very  simple  form  and  still 
simpler  construction,  being  of  a  rubble  or  coarse  concrete  several  feet 


in  thickness,  which  is  laid  on  a  rude  mould  or  centering  of  bricks 
and  mud,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  year  or  two  to  sot  and  dry.  The 
centering  is  then  removed,  and  the  vault.  being  m  one  piece,  stands 
without  abutment  or  thrust,  apparently  a  better  and  more  durable 
form  of  roof  than  our  most  scientific  Gothic  vaulting  ;  certainly  far 
cheaper  and  far  more  easily  made,  since  it  is  literally  cast  on  a  mud 
form,  which  may  be  moulded  into  any  shape  the  fancy  of  the  architect 
may  dictate. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  instructive  subject  of  speculation  to  try 
to  ascertain  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Mahomedan  architecture 
in  India  had  no  European  influence  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
materials  for  the  inquiry  are  not  abundant,  hut  we  can  perceive  that 
the  decadence  had  set  in  long  before  the  death  of  Aurnngzebc.  It  is 
also  evident  that  in  such  buildings  as  wore  erected  at  Agra  or  Delhi 
during  the  lapse  of  the  18th  century,  even  where  no  European  in¬ 
fluence  can  be  traced,  there  is  a  feebleness  and  want  of  true  perception, 
though  occasionally  combined  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance. 
There,  however,  the  inquiry  fails,  because  European  influence  made 
itself  felt  before  any  actual  change  had  developed  itself,  hut  in  remote 
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'The  domes  especially  can  hardly  be  traced  back  to  their  grand  and 
,  solemn  form  as  used  by  the  l’athan  architects.  The  pinnacles  are 
fanciful,  and  the  brackets  designed  more  for  ornament  than  work.  It 
is  a  style,  in  fact,  broken  loose  from  the  true  principles  of  constructive 
design,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  no  amount  of  ornament,  however 
elegant  it  may  be,  will  redeem  the  want  of  propriety  it  inevitably 
„  exhibits. 

.  It  is  curious,  however,  and  instructive,  in  concluding  our  history 
of  architecture  as  practised  within  the  limits  of  India  properly  so 
•  called,  to  observe  how  completely  we  have  been  walking  in  a  circle. 
We  began  by  tracing  bow,  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a 
wooden  style  was  gradually  assuming  lithic  forms,  and  by  decrees 
.  beitfg  elaborated  into  a  style  where  hardly  a  reminiscence  of  wood 
remained.  We  conclude  with  finding  the  style  of  Hullabid  and 
Bijapur,  or  Delhi,  returning  to  forms  as  appropriate  to  carpentry 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WOODEN  ARCHITECTURE. 


Me 


.  Humadan,  Srinugger. 


Kashmir. 

Turning  for  tlic  nonce  from  this  quasi-wooden  style — which  is  only 
an  indication  of  decadence  and  decrepitude — it  would  be  pleasing  if 
we  could  finish  our  narrative  with  tha  description  of  a  true  wooden 
style  as  it  exists  in  Kashmir.  The  Jumma  Musjid,  in  the  city  of 
Srinugger,  is  a  large  and  important  building,  and  if  not  so  magni¬ 
ficent  as  some  of  those  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  of  great 
interest  from  being  designed  to  be  constructed  in  wood,  and  wooS  only. 
A  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities  would,  consequently,  help  us  much  in 
understanding  many  problems  that  arise  in  investigating  the  history 
of  architecture  in  India.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  a.  fashionable  build¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  1001  tourists  who  visit  the  valley  no  one  mentions  it, 
and  no  photographer  has  yet  set  up  his  camera  within  its  precincts.1 

Its  plan  apparently  is  the  usual  one  :  a  courtyard  surrounded  by 
cloisters,  longer  and  loftier  on  the  side  towards  Mecca,  its  peculiarity 
being  that  all  the  pillars  that  support  its  roofs  are  of  Deodar  pine — 
not  used,  of  course,  to  imitate  stone  or  stone  construction,  but  honest 
wooden  forms,  as  in  Burmese  monasteries  and  elsewhere.  The  carving 
on  them  is,  I  believe,  rich  and  beautiful,  and  though  dilapidated,  the 
effect  is  said  to  be  still  singularly  pleasing. 

There  is  one  other  mosque  in  the  same  city,  known  as  that  of 
Shah  Hamadan  (Woodcut  No.  345),  which  is  equally  erected  wholly 
in  wood,  and  though  very  much  smaller  than  the  Jumma  Musjid,  is 
interesting,  in  the  first  place,  because  its  roof  is  probably  very  similar 
to  that  which  once  covered  the  temple  at  Marttaud  (Woodcut  No.  1C1), 
and  the  crowning  ornament  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  a  Buddhist 


1  If  Lieut.  Cole,  instead  of  repeating  rendere  a  service  all  would  lmve  been 
pious  and  details  of  buildings  which  had  grateful  fer.  What  I  know  of  it  is  prin- 
nJready  been  published  by  Gen.  Cunning-  cipally  derived  from  verbal  eommumeu- 
ham,  had  given  us  a  plan  and  details  of  tioh  with  Col.  Montgomerie,  R.E. 
this  unknown  building,  he  might  have 
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improbable  they  may  have  been  derived  from  some  such  original.  The' 
mode,  too,  in  which  the  Orissan  temples  are  carved,  and  the  extent  to 
which  that  class  of  ornamentation  is  carried,  is  much  more  suggestive 
of  a  wooden  than  of  a  lithic  origin. 

These,  however,  are  questions  that  can  only  be  profitably  dismissed 
when  we  have  more  knowledge  of  this  Kashmiri  style  than  we  now 
possess.  Wien  the  requisite  materials  are  available  for  the  purpose, 
there  are  few  chapters  that  will  be  of  greater  interest,  or  that  will 
more  worthily  conclude  the  Architectural  History  of  India  than  those 
that  treat  of  the  true  and  false  styles  of  woodeu  art,  with  which  the 
narrative  begins,  and  with  which  it  also  ends. 


m 
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and  entirely  destroyed,  according  to  Sir  A.  Pliayre,  in  a.jj.  1080,  by 
Anauratha,  king  of  Pegu  ;  but  long  before  that  time  it  bad  been 
dwindling,  from  the  growing  importance  of  Pegu,  which  was  founded 
in  A.D.  517  or  A.B.  57M.1 

The  only  description  of  its  ruins  is  by  St.  Andrew  St.  John, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘Phoenix’  above  referred  to;  but  they 
seem  even  now  to  be  very  extensive,  in  spite  of  neglect  and  conse¬ 
quent  decay.  The  walls  can  still  be  traced  for  7700  ft.  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  by  4000  ft.  in  another,  enclosing  a  regular  oblong  of  more  than 
700  acres.  In  this  enclosure  are  several  old  pagodas,  some,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  recently  repaired,  but  all  of  a  form  we  have  not  vet  met 
with,  though  we  shall  presently  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Java. 

0  The  principal  pagoda  here,  like  all  the  others,  is  limit  of  hewn 
laterite.  Its  base  is  a  square,  measuring  1 04  ft.  each  wav,  and  18  ft. 
high  ;  the  second  storey  is  70  ft.  square  and  ft.  high  :  the  third 
48  ft.  square  and  12  it.  high.  On  this  now  stands  a  circular  pagoda, 
making  up  the  whole  height  to  85  ft.  Mr.  St.  John  fancies  this 
circular  part  may  he  much  more  modern  than  the  rest,  hut  he  adds, 
“the  whole  face  of  the  pagoda  has  been  curved  in  patterns  :  hilt  the 
most  remarkable  part  is  the  second  storey,  to  which  access  is  given 
by  foffr  flights  of  steps,  one  m  the  centre  of  each  face.  The  whole  was 
apparently  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  most  elaborate  character.” 

There  seem  to  be  no  data  to  enable  us  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  date  of  this  or  of  other  similar  pagodas  in  this  place,  and  no 
photographs  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  details, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  just  in  such  an  old  city  as  this  that 
we  may  expect  to  find  those  early  forms  which  may  explain  so  much 
that  is  now  unintelligible  ill  subsequent  examples.  Thatun  was 
coeval  with  Anuradliapnra  in  Ceylon,  and  if  examined  with  care, 
might  do  as  much  for  the  square  form  of  temple  as  tile  island 
capital  may  do  for  the  round  form.  Their  greatest  interest  would, 
however,  arise  from  the  light  they  might  throw  on  the  square  temples 
of  Pagan  and  other  Burmese  cities,  whose  origin  it  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  explain.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  fact  worth  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  find  here  square  threc-storeved  pagodas,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  were  erected  before  A.n.  1080,  when  the  city  was  destroyed, 
and  probably  before  the  Otb  century,  when  it  was  practically  super¬ 
seded  by  the  rise  of  tile  new  city  and  kingdom  of  Pegu. 


early  as  the  year  lol  of  Faith,  or  al'lcr  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha.-'  In 
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ofclicr  words,  it  seems  probjble  that  Buddhist  missionaries  from  the 
seeoml  convocation  held  under  Knhisoka,  in  the  previous  year  (b.c.  45J3), 
established  themselves  here,  and  introduced  the  new  rebgmu  into 
the  country.1  The  real  political  capital  of  the  country  at  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  Tagoung,  half-way  between  Ava  and  Bharno,  on 
the  Upper  Irawaddi.2  Pronie,  however,  seems  to  have  continued  the 
religious  capital  till  a.d.  107,  when  the  two  capitals  were  amal¬ 
gamated,  under  the  name  of  Old  Pagan  on  the  northern  site,  to  he 
again  transferred  to  New  Pagan,  below  Ava,  about  the  year  847.3 
Upper  Pagan  seems  to  have  been  visited  by  Captain  Hannay,  in 
a.d.  1835,  and  by  others  subsequently,  and  the  remains  are  described 
as  extensive,  blit  too  much  ruined  and  obscured  by  jungle  to  admit  of 
any  scientific  investigation.  Those  of  Prome  would  probably  be  evui 
more  interesting  ;  but  I  know  of  no  description  that  enables  us  to 
ascertain  what  they  really  are.  I  have  photographs  of  some  dagobas 
— rather  too  tall  to  be  very  old — but.  without  some  mouldings  or 
architectural  details,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  even  what  their  age 
may  be  ;  so  that  practically  the  architectural  history  of  Burrnah 
begins  with  the  foundation  of  Pagan  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century, 
and  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Chinese,  or  rather  the  Tartar  army 
of  Kublai  Khan,  in  1284, 4  its  glory  lasted  little  more  than  foul  cen¬ 
turies.  During  that  period,  however,  it  was  adorned  by  a  very 
extensive  series  of  monuments,  most  of  which  still  remain  in  a  state 
of  very  tolerable  preservation. 

It  will  thus  he  observed  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  Pagan  are,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  coincident  with  that  of  Pollonarua,  m  Ceylon : 
but  the  Burmese  city  seems  to  have  excelled  the  Ceylonese  capital 
both  in  the  extent  of  its  buildings  and  in  their  magnificence.  Their 
differences,  too,  both  in  form  and  detail,  are  very  remarkable,  but, 
if  properly  investigated,  would  throw  light  on  many  religious  and 
ethnographical  problems  that  are  now  very  obscure. 


The  mins  of  Pagan  extend  about  eight  miles  in  length  along  the 
river,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  two  miles,  and  within  that 
space  Colonel  Yule  estimates  there  may  still  he  traced  the  remains  of 
800  or  1000  temples.  Several  of  those  are  of  great  magnificence,  and 


1  It  has  recently  become  the  fashion  ,  that  the  fact  of  its  .being  held  docs  not 
to  doubt  the  holding  of  this  convocation  j  appear  to  me  doubtful. 

100  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha  ;  hut  j  2  Yule,  ‘  Mission  to  Ava,’  p.  30. 

this  very  pointed  allusion  to  it,  in  the  3  Loc.  cit.,  p.  32. 

early  Burmese  annals,  so  completely  con-  j  *  Yule’s  ‘Marco  Polo,’  vol.  ii.  p.  Si,  et 

firms  chat  is  said  in  the  ‘  Mahawanso.’  '  seqrji. 


PAGAN. 


'  are  kept  ill  a  state  of  repair  ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  in  ruins,  and 
the  forms  of  the  greater  part  hardly  distinguishable. 


Of  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Ananda.  As  will 
e  seen  from  the  annexed  plan  (Woodcut  No.  3-16),  it  is  a  square  of 
early  200  ft.  on  each 


side,  with  projecting  por¬ 
ticos  on  each  face,  so  that 
it  measures  280  ft.  across 
each  way.  Like  all  the 
great  pagodas  of  the  city, 
it  is  seven  storeys  in 
height ;  six  of  these  are 
square  and  flat,  each  di¬ 
minishing  in  extent,  so 
as  to  give  the  whole  a 
pyramidal  form  ;  the 
seventh,  #  which  is  or 
simulates  the  cell  of  the 
temple,  takes  the  form 
Of  a  Hindu  or  Jaina 
temple,  the  whole  in  this 
instance  rising  to  the 
height  of  1X3  ft. 

Internally,  the  building 


.  I  "l  . . 
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Iiy  Mvu  narrow  nonoun  trie  eorridors  ;  but  in  rear  of  each  projecting 
transept  ix  a  itifsliu  most  artificially  lighted  from  alwve,  in  which 
stands  a  statue  of  Buddha  more  than  30  ft.  in  height.  This  is  the 
arrangement  wo  find  in  the  (ihaumuk  temple  at  Rnlitana  and  at 
■Sadn  ( Woodcut  No.  13:)),  both  daina  temples  of  the  loth  eentnry. 
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class.  It  is  possible  that  the  square  pagodas  at  Thatim,  when 
properly  examined,  may  contain  the  explanation  we  are  searching 
for.  They  evidently  were  not  alone,  and  many  other  examples  may 
still  be  i'onud  when  looked  for.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  improbable  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  that  their 
real  synonyms  are  to  be  found  in  Babylonia,  not  in  India.  The 
Birs  Nimroud  is,  like  them,  a  seven-storeyed  temple,  with  external 
stairs,  leading  to  a  crowning  cell  or  sanctuary.  Of  courge,  during 
the  seventeen  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  the 
two  buildings,  considerable  changes  have  taken  place.  The  lowest 
stairs  in  Burmah  have  become  internal ;  m  Babylonia  they  were 
apparently  external.  At  the  head  of  the  third  flight  at  the  Birs, 
Sir  Henry  Bawliuson  found  the  remains  of  three  recesses.  At  Pagfon 
these  had  been  pushed  into  the  centre  of  the  third  storey.  The 
external  flights  were  continued  on  the  upper  three  storeys  at  both 
places  ;  but  in  Babylonia  they  lead  to  what  seems  to  have-  been  the 
real  sanctuary,  in  Burmah  to  a  simulated  one  only,  but  of  a  form 
which,  in  India,  always -contained  a  cell  and  an  imago  of  the  deity 
to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  * 

It  may  be  asked,  How  is  it  possible  that  a  Babylonian  form  should 
reach  Burmah  without  leaving  traces  of  its  passage  through  India,? 
It  is  hardly  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  it  must  have  come  vrn  Thibet 
and  Central  Asia  ;  because,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
do  not  know  of  such  a  route  beiug  used.  It  is  a  more  probable 
explanation  to  say  that  such  monuments  may  have  existed  in  the 
great  Gangetic  cities,  but,  like  these  Burmese  examples,  in  brick 
and  plaster  ;  and.  have  perished,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  do  in  that 
climate,  and  where-  .hostile  races  succeeded  the  Buddhists.  But, 
however  it  may  he  eventually  accounted  for,  it,  hardly  appears  to 
me  doubtful  that  these  Burmese  seven-storeyed  temples  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Babylonian  examples,  and  that  we  shall  some  day 
be  able  to  supply  the  gaps  which  exist  in  their  genealogy. 

Mcauwliile  one  tiling  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  earffeat  capital 
of  the  Burmese  was  Tagoung  in  the  north,  and  their  real  affinities  are 
with  the  north.  They  got  their  religion  by  the  southern  route  from 
Bengal,  but  it  was  engrafted  on  a  stem  of  which  we  know  very  little, 
and  all  whose  affinities  have  yet  got  to  be  traced  to; their  source. 

Before  leaving  these  square  temples,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
some  peculiarities  which  arc  new  to  us.  In  the  first  place  it -is  a 
purely  brick  style,  and,  as  such,  using  true  radiating  arches,  not  only 
to  span  the  openings  but  to  roof  their  passages  and  halls.  This  is 
so  unlike  what  we  find  in  any  part  of  India  Proper,  that  it  seems 
to  point  with  certainty  to  some  foreign — most  probably  a  northern- 
country  for  its  origin.  As  frequently  mentioned  above,  no  Buddhist 
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arch  is  known  to  exist  in  India,1  and,  except  in  the  reign  of  Akbar, 
hardly  a  Hindu  one,  in  any  temple  down  to  the  present  day.  It 
■  could  hardly,  in  consequence,  be  derived  from  that  country,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Chinese  or  Tartar  nations  ever 
showed  any  aversion  to  these  forms.  We  know,  at  all  events,  that 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  used  brick  arches  long  before  the 
Christian  Era,  and  the  art  may  have  been  communicated  by  them 
to  the  nations  of  northern  Asia,  and  from  them  it  may  have  come 
down  the  Irawaddi. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  try  and  find  out  what  the 
Jains  in  western  India  would  have  done  had  they  been  forced  to  use 
brick  instead  of  stone  during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  which  was 
th©  great  building  epoch  on  the  Irawaddi  and  in  Gujerat.  Possibly 
they  would  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  in  which  case  we 
can  only  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  westerns  were  not  tempted 
with  the  fatal  facility  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  these  square  Burmese  pagodas  adopt 
the  curvilinear  sikra  of  the  Indo-Aryan  style.  This  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  ar  sufficient  indication  that  they  derived  some,  at  least,  of 
their  architectural  features,  as  well  as  their  religion,  from  India ;  hut 
as  .thiso  form  was  adopted  by  both  Jams  and  Hindus- in  the  north  of 
India,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  that  age, 
it  hardly  enables  us  to  point  out  the  particular  locality  from  which 
it  was  derived,  or  the  time  at  which  it  was  first  introduced.  It  is, 
however,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  only  instance  of  its  being 
found  out  of  India  Proper. 

Circular  Dagobas. 

Leaving  these  square  quasi-Jama  temples,  which  arc  clearly  excep¬ 
tional,  the  dagobas  of  Bnrmah  arc  found  to  be  generally  ranch  more 
like  those  which  are  form'd  in  India  and  Ceylon,  though  many,  having 
been  erected  only  in  the  present  century,  are  of  forms  more  complex 
and  attenuated  than  those  in  India  Proper. 

The  one  most  like  the  Indian  type  is  that  known  as  the  Kong 
Madu,  not  far  from  Mengiin,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  The 
mass  of  the  dome,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,3  is  about  100  ft.  diameter. 
It  is  taller  than  a  semicircle — which  would  indicate  a  modern  dale — 
and  standi  on  three  concentric  bases,  each  wider  than  the  other. 
Rouqd  the  whole  is  a  railing,  consisting  of  7S-I  stone  pillars,  each 
standing  about  (I  ft.  out  of  the  ground,  and  divided  into  four  quadrants 
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high,  and  1 1  ft.,  square  :  the  n)>]>or  one,  20  ft.  in  height,  and  «84  ft. 
square  :  Irani  t  he  centre  rises  Lite  pagoda,  tlie  diameter  of  whose  base 
is  :i!tr.  ft,  The  smalt  pagodas  are  27  ft,  high,  and  108  or  110  in 
ninnher  ;  while  the  front  pagoda  itself  rises  to  the  height  of  331  ft. 
above  its  terrace,  or  3(>]  ft.  above  the  country,  thus  reaching  a  height 
about  equal  to  that  of  >St.  Pant’s  Cathedral  while  the  side  of  the  upper 
terrace  is  only  83  ft.  less  than  that  of  the  great  Pyramid. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  commencement  to  two  merchants,  who  raised 
it  to  the  height  of  12  cubits,  at  an  age  slightly  subsequent  to  that  of 
Buddha  himself.  Successive  kings  of  Pegu  added  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  till  at  last  it  assumed  its  present  form,  most,  prohsbly  atiout  three 
or  four  centuries  ago. 

The  next  in  importance,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  more  generally 
known  Shoedagong  pagoda  at  Rangiin,  a  building  very  similar  in 
dimensions  to  the  last  named,  and  by  no  means  unlike  it,  except 
that  the  outline  of  the  base  is  cut  up  to  even  a  greater  extent,  and 
the  spire  more  attenuated — both  signs  of  a  comparatively  modern 
date.  The  base  is  even  more  crowded  by  little  temples  than  that 
at  Pegu,  and  its  whole  height  is  somewhat  less.  There  is,  however, 
no  essential  difference  between  the  two  buildings,  and  this  is  principally 
interesting  as  leading  us  one  step  further  in  the  series  from  the  solid 
hemispherical  mound  to  the  thin  spire,  which,  both  in  Burmah  and 
.Siam,  is  the  modern  form  usually  assumed  by  these  edifices,  till  they 
lose  all  hut  a  traditional  resemblance  to  the  buildings  from  which  they 
originally  sprang. 

The  general  appearance  of  their  spires  may  be  gathered  from  the 
three  shown  on  the  left  of  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  353),  which  is 
precisely  that  of  the  Great  Pagoda.  Tills  illustration  is  also  valuable 
as  showing  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  these  great  human-headed 
winged  lions  that  once  adorned  the  portals  of  the  palaces  at  Nineveh  ; 
but  after  nearly  3000  years  of  wandering  and  ill-treatment  have 
degenerated  into  these  wretched  caricatures  of  their  former  selves. 

The  Shoedagong  pagoda,  like  all  the  more  important  ones,  is 
fabled  to  have  been  commenced  about  2300  years  ago,  or  about  the 
era  of  Buddha  himself ;  its  sanctity,  however,  is  owing  to  its  con¬ 
taining  relics,  not  only  of  the  last  Buddha,  but  also  of  his  tliree  prede¬ 
cessors — Buddha  having  vouchsafed  eight  hairs  of  his  head  to  its  two 
founders,  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  enshrined. with 
the  relics  of  the  three  former  Bntklhas,  where  and  when  .found.1  After 
numerous  miraculous  indications,  on  this  spot  were  discovered  tlic  staff 
of  Kakusanda,  believed  to  have  lived  some  3000  years  before  Christ, 
the  water-dipper  of  Konagamma,  and  the  bathing  garment  of  Kasyapa, 
which,  with  the  eight  hairs  above  mentioned,  are  enshrined  within 
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mention.  They  indicate,  however,  a  grout  degree  of  progressive  wealth 
and  power  in  tin;  nation,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
and  an  i novelising  prevalence  of  I, he  Bnddhisliual  system.  This  is  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  history  of  Ooylon,  whose  glory  was  greatest  in 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  was  losing  its  parity 
at  the  time  when  the  architectural  history  of  Bnrmah  first  dawns 
niton  us.  Thus  the  buildings  of  one  country  supplement  those  of  the 
other,  and  present  together  a  series  of  examples  of  the  same  class, 
ranging  over  more  than  2000  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  oldest 
topes  in  Ceylon  to  the  most  modern  in  Bnrmah. 

At  a  place  called  Mengfin,.  about  half-way  between  the  former 
capital  of  Amirapura  and  the  present  one  at  Mandale,  are  two  pagodas, 
which  are  not  without  considerable  interest  for  our  present  purposes ; 
if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this — that  lioth  were  erected 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  century,  and  show  that  neither 
the  forms  nor  aspirations  of  the  art  were  wholly  extinguished  even 
in  our  day.  The  first  is  circular  in  form,  and  was  erected  in  the 
year  1810,  in  the  reign  of  a  king  of  Burmah  called  Bodo  Piyah,  who 
is  also  the  author  of  the  second.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut. 
(No.  354),  it  is  practically  a  dagoba,  with  five  concentric  procession- 
paths.  Each  of  these  is  ornamented  hv  a  curious  serpent-like*  balus¬ 
trade,  interspersed  with  niches  containing,  or  intended  to  contain, 
statues  of  Buddha,  and  is  accessible  by  four  flights  of  steps  facing 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  low  cir¬ 
cular  wall,  750  ft.  in  diameter,  said  to  represent  the  serpent  Ananta. 
Within  this  is  a  basement,  measuring  about  400  ft.  across,  and  this, 
with  the  .  procession-paths  and  dagoba  on  the  summit,  make  up 
seven  storeys,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  symbolise  the  mythical  Mount. 

It  will  he  recollected  that,  when  speaking  of  the  great  dagobas  of 
Annradhapura  in  Ceylon,  it  was  pointed  out  {ante,  p.  ISO)  that  they 
had  three  procession-paths  round  their  bases,  ascended  in  like  manner 
by  flights  of  steps  opposite  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  here,  after  a  lapse  of  2000  years,  and  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  1500  miles,  the  changes  have  been  so  small.  It  is 
true,  the  number  of  procession-paths  lias  increased  from  thr?e  to  five, 
and  the  terraces  become  relatively  much  more  important  than  in  the 
older  examples  :  hut,  barring  this  and  some  changes  in  detail,  the 


number  of  storeys— uot  roecbauUal,  of 
course,  but  symbolical ;  whether,  in  fact, 
the  basement  should  be  counted  ns  a 
storey,  or  not.  The  above  X  believe  to 
be  the  correct  enumeration.  We  shall 
presently  meet  with  the  same  rlifficuUy 
and  ilic  European  authorities  as  to  the  in  describing  Boro  Bwldnr  in  Java. 


1  The  above  particulars  are  abstracted 
from  a  paper  by  Col.  Sladen  in  the 
‘Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,’ 
vol.  iv.  (N.S.)  p.  406,  with  remarks  by 
Col.  Yule  and  others.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  native 
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monuments  are  practically  the  same,  notwithstanding  all  the  carious 
varieties  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  interval. 

The  other  pagoda  at  this  place  was  commenced  by  the  same  king, 
called  Mcntara  Gye,  or  Bodo  Piyah,  who  died  in  1819,  and  seems  to 
have  boon  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  square  forms  of  Pagan,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  other  was  intended  to  recall  memories  of  the 
older  forms  of  early  Indian  Buddhism.  “  It  stands  on  a  basement 
of  five  successive  terraces,  of  little  height,  the  lower  terrace  forming 
a  square  of  450  ft.  From  the  upper  terrace  starts  the  vast  cubical 
pile  of  the  pagoda.  2»0  ft.  square  m  plan,  and-  rising,  m  a  solid 
mass,  to  the  height  of  about^lOO  ft.,  with  slightly  sloping  walls. 
Above  this  it  contracts  in  successive  terraces,  three  of  which  had 
been  completed,  raising  the  mass  to  a  height  of  165  ft.,  at  the  time  . 
the  work  was  abandoned.” 1  From  a  model  standing  near,  it  is 
inferred  that,  if  completed,  it  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
500  ft. ;  it  is  even  now  a  solid  mass  containing  between  6,000,000 
and  7,000,000  cubic  feet  of  brickwork.  Had  it  been  carried  out,  it 
would  have  been  the  tallest  building  m  the  world.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  shattered  by  an  earthquake  in  1839  ;  but,  even  in  its  ruined 
state,  is  as  large  and  imposing  a  mass  of  brickwork  as  is  to  be 
found  anywhere.2  Since  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  nothing  se  gjeat 
has  been  attempted,  and  it  belongs  to  the  19th  century  ! 

Monasteries. 

As  Burmah  is  a  country  in  which  the  monastic  system  of  Buddhism 
flourishes  at  the  present  day  to  the  fullest  extent,  if  we  had  more 
information  regarding  its  monasteries,  or  Mourn  as  they  are  called,  it 
might  enable  us  to  understand  the  arrangement '  of  the  older  ones. 
The  travellers  who  have  visited  the  country  have  been  silent  on  the 
subiect,  principally  because  the  monasteries  are,  in  almost  all  instances, 
less  magnificent  than  the  pagodas  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  built  of  wood — a  practice  destructive  of 
their  architectural  character,  and  also  depriving  them  wholly  ot  that 
monumental  appearance  of  stability  which  is  so  essential  to  true 
architectural  expression.  1 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  to  the  monasteries ;  all  residences, 
from  that  of  the  poorest  peasant  to  the  palace  of  the  king,  having  been 
constructed  from  time  immemorial  of  this  perishable  material.  '  The 
custom  has  now  passed  into  a  law,  that  no  one  shall  have  the  power 
of  erecting  buildings  of  stone  or  brick,  except  it  be  the  king  himself, 
or  unless  the  edifices  be  of  a  purely  religions  character.  Even  this 
exception  is  not  always  taken  advantage  of,  for  the  king’s  palace 


1  •  Mission  to  11  ie  Court  of  Avn,’  p.  160. 

2  A  view'  of  this  ruin  will  be  found  in  Yule’s  ‘  Mission  to  Ava,’  plate  23. 
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chiefly  so  constructed,  Persepolis  presents  us  with  the  earliest  instance 
in  Asia  of  this  wooden  architecture  being  petrified,  as  it  were — appa¬ 
rently  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  its  builders  maintained  with 
Egypt  and  with  Greece. 

In  Burmah  these  wooden  types  still  exist  in  more  completeness 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country.  Even  if  the  student  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  the  direct  ethnographic  connexion  between  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Burmah  and  Babylon — which  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt 
— he  will  at  any  rate  best  learn  in  this  country  to  appreciate  much 
in  ancient  architecture,  which,  without  such  a  living  illustration, 
it  is  hard  to  understand.  ,  Solomon’s  House  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
is,  with  mere  difference  of  detail,  reproduced  at  Ava  or  Amirapnra  ; 
and  the  pa’aces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  are  rendered  infinitely 
more  intelligible  by  the  study  of  these  edifices.  Burmah  is  almost 
equally  important  in  enabling  ns  to  understand  what  an  active, 
prosperous  Buddhist  community  may  have  been  in  India  at  a  time 
when  that  religion  flourished  there  ;  and  altogether,  if  means  were 
available  for  its  full  elucidation,  it  would  form  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  chapters  in  the  History  of  Architecture  in  Asia. 
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Although  the  architecture  of  Siam  is  very  much  less  important  than 
that  of  Burma!)  on  the  one  hand,  or  Cambodia  on  the  other,  it  is  still 
sufficiently  so  to  prevent  its  being  passed  over  in  a  general  summary 
of  styles.  Its  worst  feature,  as  we  now  know  it,  is,  that  it  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  modern.  Up  to  the  14th  century  the  capital  of  the  country 

was  Sokotay,  a  city  on  the  Menam,  200  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  direct 

line,  and  situated  close  to  the  hills.  This  city  has  not  been  visited 
by  any  traveller  in  modern  times,  so  wo  do  not  know  what  buildings 

it  may  contain.  About  the  year  1350  the  Siamese  were  successful 

in  their  wars  with  the  Cambodians,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
capturing  their  capital,  Intha  patha  puri,  or  Indra  prestha  (Delhi), 
and  practically  annexing  Cambodia  to  their  kingdom. 

Having  accomplished  this,  they  moved  their  capital  down  to 
Aynthia,  a  little  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  ;  and  three  centuries 
afterwards  Bangkok  succeeded  it,  and  is  now  the  capital.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  whether  this  migration  downwards  was  caused  by 
political  events  and  increasing  commerce,  or  from  the  country  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  drier  and  more  fit  for  human  habitation.  Judging 
from  what  happened  in  Bengal  in  historical  times,  1  should  fancy  it 
was  the  latter.  r  • 

Ill  India  wo  find  civilized  nations  first  established  in  the  Punjab 
and  on  the  watershed  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  .Jumna.  Between 
2000  and  3001)  years  n.c.  Glide  seems  to  have  become  dry  enough  for 
human  habitation,  and  Ayodhya  1  (from  which  the  Siamese  capilal  look 
its  uame)  became  the  chief  city.  Between  lOOO  and  500  n.c.  Janak- 
pore  on  the  north,  and  Rajagrilia  on  the  south,  were  the  capital  cities 
of  Bengal  ;  but  both  being  situated  on  the  bills,  it  was  not  till  Asoka's 
time  (250  n.c.)  that  Patna  on  the  Soane  and  Yaisali  on  llie  (inndui-k, 
became  capitals  ;  and  still  another  fuun  years  elapsed  la-fore  (lanr 
and  Dacca  became  important,  while  Moorsliedabad,  llooghly.  ami 
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gilding,  and  painting,  ran  make  them ;  but,  as  in  the  pagodas,  it  is 
overdone,  and  fails  to  please,  because  it  verges  on  vulgarity. 

The  typical  design  of  all  these  halls  and  minor  buildings  will 
be  understood  from  the  preceding  woodcut,  representing  the  Hall  of 
Audience  at  Bangkok.  Like  all  the  others,  it  has  two  roofs  inter- 
seetimr  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  a  spire  of  greater  or  leas 
elevation  on  the  intersection.  Sometimes  one,  two,  or  three  smaller 
gables  are  placed  in  front  of  the  first,  each  lower  than  the  one  behind 
it,  so  as  to  give  a  pyramidal  effect  to  the  whole.  Generally,  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  gables  are  of  the  same  width  as  those  in  the  centre;  hut 
sometimes  the  outer  one  is  smaller,  forming  a  .porch.  In  the  audience 
hall  just  quoted  there  are  three  gables  eaoli  way.  These  may  be  seen 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  spire  in  the  view,  but  the  first  a?id 
second  towards  the  front  are  hidden  by  the  outer  gable.  The  point 
_of  sight  being  taken  exactly  in  front,  it  looks  in  the  view  as  if  there 
were  only  one  in  that  direction. 

The  Burmese  adopt  the  same  arrangement  in  their  civil  buildings, 
and  in  Siam  and  Burmah  the  varieties  are  infinite,  from  the  simple 
pavilion  with  four  gables,  supported  on  four  pillars,1  to  those  with 
twelve  and  sixteen  gables,  combined  with  a  greater  complication  of 
walls  and  pillars  for  their  support.  ° 

As  the  Siamese  are  certainly  advancing  in  civilization,  it  may  be 
asked,  Will  not  their  architecture  be  improved  and  purified  by  the 
process  ?  The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  too  easy.  The  new  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  indigenous,  but  an  importation.  The  men  of  progress  wear 
hats,  the  ladies  crinolines,  and  they  build  palaces  with  Corinthian 
porticos  and  sash-windows.  It  is  the  sort  of  civilization  that  ^s 
found  in  the  Bazar  in  Calcutta,  and  it  is  not  desirable,  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view,  at  all  events,  if,  indeed,  it  is  so  in  any  other 
respect. 


1  This  form  is  interesting  to  us  as  it  is  |  which  is  also  much  more  like  that  cm- 
that  adopted  for  the  Albert  Memorial  in  ployed  in  Siam  than  anything  yet  at- 
Hydo  Park,  the  style  of  decoration  of  I  tempted  out  of  doors  in  Europe. 
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History— Boro  Buildor— Temples  at  Memloet  and  Brambanam— Tree  and 
Serpent  Temples— Temples  at  Djoing  and  Suku. 


There  is  no  chapter  in  the  whole  history  of  Eastern  art  so  full  of 
apparent  anomalies,  or  which  so  completely  onsets  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  as  that  which  treats  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the  island  of  Java.  In  the  Introduction,  it  was 
stated  that  the  leading  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  India  was  the 
continued  influx  of  race  after  race  across  the  Indus  into  her  fertile 
plain,  but  that  no  reflex  wave  had  ever  returned  to  redress  the 
balancd.1  This  seems  absolutely  true  as  records  the  west,  and  practi¬ 
cally  so  in  reference  to  the  north,  or  the  neighbouring  countries  on 
the  east.  Thibet  and  Burmah  received  their  religion  from  India,  not, 
however,  either  by  conquest  or  colonisation,  but  by  missionaries  sent 
to  instruct  and  convert.  This  also  is  true  of  Ceylon,  and  partially  so 
at  least  of  Cambodia.  These  countries  being  all  easily  accessible  by 
A  or  a  very  short  sea  passage,  it  is  there  that  we  might  look  im¬ 
migrations,  if  any  ever  took  place,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  one  country 
to  which  they  overflowed  was  Java,  and  there  they  colonised  to  such 
an  extent  as  for  nearly  1000  years  to  obliterate  the  native  arts 
and  civilization,  and  supplant  it  by  their  own.  What  is  still  more 
singular  is,  that  it  was  not'from  the  nearest  shores  of  India  that  these 
emigrants  departed,  but  from  the  western  coast.  We  have  always 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Indians  hated  the  sea,  and  dreaded  long 
sea  voyages,  yet  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  colonists  of  Java 
came  not  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  but  from  that  of  the  Indus, 
and  passed  round  Ceylon  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  on  their 
way  to  their  distant  sea-girt  home.  The  solution  of  this  ilifticultv 
may  perhaps  he  found  in  the  suggestion  that  the  colonists  were  m,| 
Indians  after  all,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the 
term,  but  nations  from  the  north-west — the  inhabitants  in  fact  of 
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Gandhara  and  Cambodia,  who,  finding  no  room  for  new  settlements 
in  India  Proper,  turning  to  their  right,  passed  down  the  Indus,  and 
sought  a  distant  home  on  this  Pearl  of  Islands. 

Whoever  they  were,  they  carried  with  them  the  bad  habit  of  all 
their  cognate  races,  of  writing  nothing,  so  that  we  have  practically 
no  authentic  written  record  of  the  settlement  and  of  ita  subsequent 
history,  and  were  it  not  that  they  made  up  for  this  deficiency  to  a 
great  extent  by  their  innate  love  of  building,  we  should  hardly  know 
of  their  existence  m  the  island.  They  did,  however,  build  and  carve, 
with  an  energy  and  to  an  extent  nowhere  surpassed  in  their  native 
lands,  and  have  dignified  their  new  home  with  imperishable  records 
of  their  art  and  civilization — records  that  will  be  easily  read  and 
understood,  so  soon  as  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  devote  to  .thfem 
tlie  attention  with  which  they  deserve  to  be  studied. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  English  did 
more  for  the  elucidation  of  the  arts  and  history  of  Java  during  the 
five  years  they  held  the  island  (1811  to  1816)  than  the  Dutch  had 
done  during  the  previous  two  centuries  they  had  practically  been  in 
possession.  The  work  of  the  governor,  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  is  a 
model  of  zealous  energy  and  critical  acumen,  such  as  is  rarely*  to ,  be 
found  of  its  class  in  the  English  language,  and  is  the  storehouse  from 
which  the  bulk  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  must  still  be  derived. 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  were  well  seconded  by  two  Scotchmen, 
who  took  up  the  cause  with  almost  equal  zeal.  One  of  these,  John 
Crawfurd,  .  noted  down  everything  he  came  across  with  patient- 
industry,  and  accumulated  vast  stores  of  information — but  he  cdSfrd 
not  draw,  and  knew  nothing  of  architecture  or  the  other  arts,  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  The  other,  Colin  Mackenzie— afterwards 
Surveyor-General  of  India — drew  everything,  he  found  of  any  archi¬ 
tectural  importance,  and  was  the  most  industrious  and  successful 
collector  of  drawings  and  manuscripts  that  India  has  ever  known  : 
but  he  could  not  write.  The  few'  essays  he  attempted  are  meagre  in 
the  extreme,  and  nine-tenths  of  his  knowledge  perished  with  him. 
Had  these  two  men  been  able  to  work  together  to  the  end,  they  would 
have  left  little  for  future  investigation.  There  was,  however,  still  a 
fourth  labourer  in  the- field — Dr.  John  Leyden — who,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  could  have  easily  assimilated  the  work  of  his  colleagues,  .and 
with  his  own  marvellous  genius  for  acquiring  languages  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  sorts,  would  certainly  have  lifted  the  veil  that  .now 
shrouds  so  much  of  Javan  history  in  darkness,  and  left  very  little  to 
be  desired  in  this  respect.  He  died,  however,  almost  'before  his  work 
was  begun,  and  the  time  was  too  short,  and  the  task  too  new,  for 
the  others  to  do  all  that  with  more  leisure  and  better  preparation 
they  might  have  accomplished. 
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Daring  the  last  sixty  years  the  Dutch  have  done  a  good  deal  to 
>  redeem  the  neglect  of  the  previous  centuries,  but,  as  has  happened  m 
•the  sister  island  of  Ceylon,  it  has  been  without  system,  and  no  master 
mind  has  arisen  to  give  unity  to  the  whole,  or  to  extract  from  what 
is  done  the  essence,  which  is  all  the  public  care  to  possess.  The 
Dutch  Government  have,  however,  published,  in  four  great  folio 
volumes,  400  plates,  from  Mr.  Wilsen’s  drawings,  of  the  architecture 

■  and  sculptures  of  Boro  Buddor  ;  and  the  Batavian  Society 1  have  pub¬ 
lished  sixty-five  photographic  places  of  the  same  monument -.  and  as 
Dr.  Leemans  of  Leyden  has  added  a  volume  of  text,  historical  and 
descriptive,  there  is  no  monument  in  the  East  so  fully  and  so  well 
illustrated  as  this  one,  and  probably  none  that  better  deserves  the 

■  pafas  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.2  The  same  Society  have  also 
^published  332  photographs  of  other  Javan  antiquities  and  temples, 

but,  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  without  any  accompanying 
text.  A  thoroughly  well  qualified  antiquary,  Heer  Brumund,  was 
employed  to  visit  the  localities,  and  write  descriptions,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  died  before  his  task  was  half  complete.  A  fragment 
of  his  work  is  published  in  the  33rd  volume  of  the  !  Transactions  ’ 
of  the  Society,  but  it  is  only  a  fragment,  and  just  sufficient  to  make 
ns>loi%  for  more.  At  the  same  time  an  Oriental  scholar,  Dr. 
Eriedench,  was  employed  by  Government  to  translate  the  numerous 
inscriptions  that  abound  in  the  island,  and  which,  without  doubt, 
would  explain  away  all  the  difficulties  in  the  history  of  the  island 
and  its  monuments.  Some  of  these  were  published  m  the  zfith 
volume  pf  the  ‘  Verhandelingen  ’  in  1856,  and  more  were  promised, 
bift  ill-health  and  accidents  have  hitherto  prevented  this  being-  done, 
and  if  he  should  happen  to  die  before  publishing  the  results,  the 
accumulations  of  half  a  century  may  perish  with  him. 

From  the  above  it  inav  be  gathered  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  exists  in  English  and  Dutch  publications  regarding  the 
antiquities  of  Java,  but  it  is  rwJis  imlii/es/aijue  moles — descrip¬ 
tions  without  illustration,  and  drawings  and  photographs  without, 
description,  very  few  plans,  and,  except  for  Boro  Burldor,  very  few 
'  architectural  details;  no  statistical  account,  and  no  maps  on  which  all 
the  places  can  be  recognised.  It  is  provoking  to  think  when  so  much 
has  been  done,  how  little  more  is  required  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  fuse  the  whole  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  easily 
intelligihle'chapters  of  architectural  history. 
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Amidst  the  confusion  of  their  annals,  it  is  rather  fortunate  that 
the  Javans  make  no  claim  to  more  remote  political  history  than  the 
fahled  arrival  in  the  island  of  Adji  Saka,  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era 

of  the  Buddhists,  in  a.d.  79.  It  is  true  that  in  the  8th  or  9th  cen¬ 

tury  they  obtained  an  abridged  translation  of  the  ‘  Mahabharata,’  and, 
under  the  title  of  the  ‘  Brata  Yudlia,’  adopted  it  as  a  part  of  their 
own  history,  assigning  sites  on  the  island  for  all  the  principal  scenes 
of  that  celebrated  struggle  which  took  place  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delhi  and  Hastinapura,  adding  only  their  own  favourite  Gendara  Desa 
(Gandhara),  to  which  they  assigned  a  locality  on  the  north  of  (lie 
island.1  It  is  thus,  unfortunately,  that  history  is  written  in  the  East, 
and  because  it  is  so  written,  the  Javans  next  thought  it  necessary  to 

bring  Salivahana,  the  founder  of  the  Saka  era,  to  their  island  also. 

Having,  as  Buddhists,  adopted  his  era,  their  childish  vanity  required 
his  presence  there,  but  as  it  is  certain  he  never  saw  the  island,  his 
visit  is  fabled  to  have  resulted  in  failure,  and  said  to  have  left  no  traces 
of  his  presence. 

The  next  person  who  appears  on  the  scene  is  one  of  the  mogt  mys¬ 
terious  in  Indian  history.  In  the  annals  of  Siam,2  of  Cambodia,3  of 
Java,4  and  at  Amravati,6  a  prince  of  Rom,  or  Rum,  coming  from 
Taxila,  plays  a  most  important  part,  but  without  apparently  any  very  ■ 
permanent  result.  Nowhere  is  his  name  given,  nor  any  particulars  ; 
most  probably  it  is  only  a  reminiscence  of  King  Commerce.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  than  that  the  ships  of  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  em¬ 
perors,  with  their  disciplined  crews,  should  have  made  an  impression 
on  the  semi-civilized  communities  of  these  remote  lands,  and  the 
memory  be  perpetuated  in  fabled  exploits  to  modern  times.6 

Leaving  these  fabulous  ages,  we  at  last  come  to  a  tradition  that 
scorns  to  rest  on  a  surer  foundation.  “  In  the  year  525  (a.p.  003),  it 
being  foretold  to  a  king  of  Knj’rat,  or  Gujerat,  that  his  country  would 
decay  and  go  to  ruin,  ho  resolved  to  send  his  son  to  Java.  He  em¬ 
barked  with  about  5000  followers  in  six  large  and  about  100  small  , 
vessels,  and  after  a  voyage  of  four  months,  reached  an  island  thev 
supposed  to  be  Java  ;  but  finding  themselves  mistaken,  re-embarked, 
and  finally  settled  at  Matarem,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  they  were 


1  Sir  S.  Raffles’  ‘History  of  Java,’  pi. 
24 ;  text,  vol.  i.  p.  465,  8vo.  edition. 

2  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,’  vol.  xvii.  pp.  86,  87. 

3  Bastian,  ‘Die  Volker  dor  Ocstlichon 

Asieu,’  vol.  i.  p.  303. 


ciety  CJN.SO,  vol.  lii.  p.  153. 

G  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  £outh 
Sea  Islanders  had  at  some  distant  epoch 
become  civilized  without  European  as¬ 
sistance,  Captain  Cook  and  the  early 
explorers  would  have  figured  in  theif 
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seeking.”  “  The  prince  now  found  that  men  alone  were  wanting  to 
make  a  great  and  flourishing  state;  he  accordingly  applied  to  Gujerat 
■for  assistance,  when  his  father,  delighted  at  his  success,  sent  him  a 
reinforcement  of  2000  people.”  “  From  this  period,”  adds  the  chronicle, 
“  Java  was  known  and  celebrated  as  a  kingdom  ;  an  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  Gujerat  and  other  countries,  and  the  hay  of 
Matarem  was  filled  with  adventurers  from  all  parts.” 

During  the  sovereignty  of  tliis  prince  and  his  two  immediate 
successors,  “the  country  advanced  in  fame  and  prosperity.  The  city 
of  Mendang  Kmmulan.  since  called  Brambanan.  increased  m  size  and 
splendour  :  artists,  particularly  in  stone  and  metals,  arrived  from  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  and  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  still  extant,  were 
contracted  both  at  tliis  place  and  at  Boro  Bnddor,  in  Kedu,  during 
this  period  by  artists  invited  from  India.”  1 

All  tliis  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Menankabu. 
in  Sumatra,  wherein  a  king,  who  styles  himself  Malm  Baja  Adiraja 
Adityadharma  King  of  Prathama — the  first  or  greatest  Java — boasts 
of  his  conquests  and  prowess,  and  he  proclaims  himself  a  Buddhist,  a 
worshipper  of  the  five  Dyani  Buddhas,  and  records  his  having  erected 
a  great  seven-storeyed  vihara  in  honour  of  Buddha.2  This  inscription 
is  dated  fifty  years  later,  or  in  a.d.  650,  but  its  whole  tone  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  confirmatory  of  the  traditions  just  quoted  from  Sir  S.  Baffles, 
that  there  seems  little  doubt  the  two  refer  to  events  occurring  about 
'the  same  time.( 

The  only  other  event  oi  importance  m  these  early  times  bearing 
on  our  subject  is  Fa  Hian’s  visit  to  the  island  in  a.d.  Ill,  on  his 
way  from  Ceylon  to  China  by  sea.  The  more,  however,  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  Java  the  Less,  or  Miimatra.  was  really 
the  island  he  visited.  It  certainly  was  the  Iabadius,  or  Yavadwipa, 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Java  the  Less  ot  the  Arab  geographers  and  of 
Marco  Polo  ; 3  and  all  the  circumstances  ot  the  voyage  seem  lo  point 
rather  to  this  island  tlia.i  to  Java  proper.  His  testimony  is,  how¬ 
ever,  valuable,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  muled  under  one  emperor 

'  country,”  he  says.  “  Heretics  and  Brahmans  flourish  :  bur  rhe  Law  of 
Buddha  is  not ‘much  known.”'1  As  lie  resided  there  five  months,  and 
had  been  fourteen  years  Hi  India,  he  knew  perlerlly  what  he  was 
speaking  about. 


hoription  [riven  by  I>r.  Friudfi-ich  in  vol.  1  3  Yule’#  I*« •!*' 
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Tlmt  I, liovo  wove  Brahmans  in  Wiese  islands  More  the  advent  of 
(.lie  Buddhist  emigrants  in  the  7fch  century  seems  more  titan  probable 
from  the  traditions  about  Tritrestu.  collected  by  Sir  H.  Raffles1  and 
others  :  but,  if  so,  they  were  Aryan  Brahmans,  belonging  to  somo  of 
the  noii-building  races,  who  may  have  gone  there  as  missionaries, 
seeking  converts,  but  hardly  as  colonists  or  conquerors.  Indeed,  all 
over  the  island  circles  of  stone  are  found,  either  wholly  nnfashioned 
or  carved  into  rude  representations  of  Hindu  deities — so  rude  that 
even  Gancsa  can  hardly  sometimes  be  recognised :  and  it  frequently 
requires  an  almost  Hindu  trustfulness  to  believe  that  these  rude 
stones  sometimes  represent  even  Siva  and  Vishnu  and  other  gods 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.2  It  seems  as  if  the  early  Brahmans  tried  to 
teach'  their  native  converts  to  fashion  gods  for  themselves,  Wit. 
having  no  artistic  knowledge  of  their  own  to  communicate,  failed 
miserably  in  the  attempt.  The  Buddhists,  on  the  contrary,  were 
artists,  and  came  in  such  numbers  that  they  were  able  to  dispense  with 
native  assistance,  nearly  if  not  altogether. 

The  next  recorded  event  that  seems  to  bear  on  our  investigations 
is  the  mission  of  the  children  of  I)ewa  luisuma  to  Kling  or  India, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  Brahmanical  religion.3 
This  event  took  place  in  a.d.  921,  and  seems  to  point  distinctly  to  a 
time  when  the  Buddhist  religion,  as  evidenced  by  the  erection  of 
Boro  Bnddor,  had  died  out,  and  the  quasi-Hindu  temples  of  Rram- 
banam  and  Singa  Sari  had  superseded  those  of  the  Buddhists.  Those 
at  Bramhanam  are  said  to  have  been  completed  in  a.d.  1097,  which 
seems  an  extremely  probable  date  for  the  Cliandi  Sewa,  or  “lOfiO 
temples,”  which,  however,  are  much  more  Jaina  than  Hindu.  Prom 
that  period  till  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  the  series  of  monu¬ 
ments — many  of  them  with  dates  upon  them  4 — are  tolerably  com¬ 
plete,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  classifying  them  whenever 
the  task  is  fairly  undertaken. 

At  this  time  we  find  the  island  divided  into  two  kingdoms ;  one, 
having  its  capital  at  Pajajaram,  about  forty  miles  cast  of  Batavia, 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  western  or  Snrnla  part  of  the  island.  The 
Sinicins,  however,  were  not  a  building  race,  and  the  portion  occupied 


tlio  photographs  of  tho  Batavian  Society 
use  53  instead  of  78  or  70  as  the  fat  (dr 
for  converting  Satin  dates  into  these  of 
the  Christian  Bra.  As,  however,  they 
give  no  reason  for  this,  and  Brnmnml, 
Lcenians  and  all  thcr  host  modem  authors 
use  the  Indian  iudes,  it  is  here  adhered 
to  throughout. 


2  Abouthalf  of  tho  photographs  of  the 
Batavian  Society  arc  filled  with  repre- 
Hcnlaiions  of  these  rude  deities,  which 
resemble  more  tho  images  of  Easter 
Island  than  anything  Indian. 

2  Baffles,  1  History  of  Java,’  vol.  ii. 

2  Tiie  compilers  of  tho  catalogue  of 
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%  them  need  not  bo  again  referred  to  here.  It  contains  no  buildings 
•  except  the  rude  Hindu  remains  above  referred  to. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  kingdom 
of  Majapahit,  founded,  apparently,  about  the  year  1300.  It  soon 
rose  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  than  any  of  the 
preceding  kingdoms,  and  the  capital  was  adorned  with  edifices  of 
surpassing  magnificence,  hut  mostly  in  brick,  so  that  now  they  are 
.  little  more  than  a  mass  of  indistinguishable  mins.  When,  however, 
it  had  lasted  little  more  than  a  century,  Mahomedan  missionaries 
'  appeared  on  the  island,  and  gradually — not  by  conquest  or  the  sword, 
but  by  persuasion — induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  forsake 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers  and  adopt  that  of  the  Arabian  Prophet. 
.  In  Qbe  year  1179  the  Mahomedans  had  become  so  powerful  that  the 
city  of  Majapahit  was  taken  by  them  by  storm,  and  tlie  last  Hindu 
dynasty  of  the  island  overthrown,  and  those  that  remained  of  the 
foreign  race  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Bali.1 

Then  occurred  what  was,  perhaps,  the  least-expected  event  in  all 
“  this  strange  eventful  history.”  It  is  as  if  tlie  masons  had  thrown 
away  their  tools,  and  the  chisels  had  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the 
carvers.  From  that  time  forward  no  building  was  erected  in  Java, 
and.  no»  image  carved,  that  is  worth  even  a  passing  notice.  At  a 
time  when  the  Mahomedans  were  adorning  India  with  monuments  of 
surpassing  magnificence  no  one  in  Java  thought  of  building  either 
a  mosque,  or  a  tomb,  or  a  palace  that  would  be  deemed  respectable  in 
any  second-class  state  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  nearly  nine  centuries  (a.]>.  (103-1179)  foreign  colonists  had 
persevered  in  adorning  the  island  with  edifices  almost  unrivalled 
elsewhere  of  their  class  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  happened  so 
often  ill  India,  their  blood  had  become  diluted,  their  race  impure, 
their  energy  effete,  and,  as  if  at  the  touch  ol  a  magician's  wain],  thev 
disappear.  The  inartistic  native  races  resumed  their  sway,  and  art 
vanished  from  the  land,  never,  probably,  again  t.o  reappear. 


»  Bono  Bcmimi. 

There  may  he  older  monuments  in  the  island  of  Java  than  Boro 
Bmldor,  hut,  if  so,  they  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  light.  The 
mile  stune.moiiuments  of  the  western  or  Knuds  end  of  (lie  island  may. 
of  course,  he  older,  though  I  doubt,  it:  hut  they  are  not  aivhiteetnrnl. 
and  of  real  native  art  we  know  nothing. 
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menus  existed  of  verifying  dates  by  comparison  of  styles,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  tbe  first  gives  A. I).  18C0,1  and 
the  second  a.d.  1314, 2  as  the  date  of  this  building.  The  former, 
however,  was  not  deceived  by  tin's  date,  inasmuch  as  at  page  67 
he  says,  “The  edifices  at  Singa  Sari,  were  probably  executed  in  the 
8th  or  Oth  century.  They  nearly  resemble  those  of  Brambanam  and 
Boro  Boddor.  It  is  probable  the  whole  were  constructed  about  the 
same  period,  or  within  the  same  century  ;  at  any  rate,  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  Bra.”  This,  perhaps,  errs 
a  little  the  other  wa.y.  Hecr  Brumund,  on  historical  grounds,  places 
Boro  Bnddor  “  in  the  ninth,  perhaps  even  in  the  eighth  century  of 
the  Christian  Era.”3  On  architectural  grounds  I  would  almost  un¬ 
hesitatingly  place  it  a  century  earlier.  The  style  and  character*  of 
its  sculptures  are  so  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  latest  eaves  at 
A  junta  (Ho.  2G,  for  instance),  and  in  the  western  Ghats,  that  they 
look  as  if  they  were  executed  by  the  same  artists,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  great  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  the  execution  of 
the  two.  If  I  am  correct  in  placing  the  caves  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
century,  we  can  hardly  he  far  wrong  in  assigning  fhe  commencement, 
at  least,  of  the  Javan  monument  to  the  second  half  of  that  century. 
This  being  so,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Boro'-Buddor 
may  be  the  identical  seven-storeyed  vihara,  mentioned  by  Aditya 
Dhanna  in  liis  inscription  at  Mcnankabn.4  Its  being  found  in 
Sumatra  does  not  appear  to  me  to  militate  asamst  this  view.  Asoka’s 
inscriptions  are  found  in  Gandhara,  Sanrastra,  and  Orissa,  but  not  in 
Behar.  At  home  he  was  known :  hut  it  may  lie  that  he  desired  to 
place  a  permanent  record  of  lias  greatness  in  the  remote  portions 
of  his  dominions.  The  date  of  the  inscription,  a.d.  G5G,  accords  so 
exactly  with  the  age  I  would  assign  to  it  from  other  sources,  that  it 
may  at  least  stand  for  the  present.  Of  course,  it  was  not  completed 
at  once,  or  in  a  few  years.  The  whole  group,  with  Chandi  Pawon 
and  Mcndout.  may  probably  extend  over  a  century  and  a  half — down, 
say,  to  A.D.  800,  or  over  the  whole  golden  age  of  Buddhism  in  the 


It  certainly  is  fortunate  for  the  student  of  Buddhist  art  in  India* 
that  Boro  Bnddor  (Woodcuts  Nos.  8G2  and  868)  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  ;  for,  even  now,  the  five  folio  volumes  of  plates  recently 
devoted  to  its  illustration  do  not  contain  one  figure  too  many  for  the 


1  ‘History  of  Java,*  vol.  ii.  p.  S5. 

2  4  Dictionary  of  Indian  Archipelago,’ 
p.  06. 

3  ‘Boro  Boudonr,’  par  Dr.  0.  Lee- 
mans.  Leyden,  1874,  p.  536.  I  quote 
from  the  French  translation,  having  lent 

my  original  Dutch  copy  to  Dr.  Mayo 


of  New  C 
vertently 


College,  Oxford.  It  wasiiuad- 
packed  among  his  baggage 
vent  to  Fiji. 

p.  Gil.  Also  ‘  Verhandelingen,’ 
xvi.  p.  31,  et  seqq.  One  of  his 
is — the  fourth — was  found  in 


!  Java  proper. 


book  vm. 


the  fact  being  that  this  monument  was  erected  just  at  the  time  when  , 
the  Buddhist  system  attained  its  greatest  development,  and  just 
before  its  fall.  It  thus  contains  within  itself  a  complete  epitome  of 
all  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  a  perfect  illustration  of  all  we 
know  of  Buddhist  art  or  ritual.  The  1000  years  were  complete, 
and  the  story  that  opened  upon  us  at  Bharlmt  closes  practically  at 
Boro  Bnddor. 

The  fundamental  formative  idea  of  the  Boro  Bnddor  monument  r 
is  that  of  a  dagoba  with  five  procession-paths.  These,  however,  have 
become  square  m  pla.11  instead  of  circular  :  and  instead  of  one  great 
domical  building  in  the  centre  we  have  here  seventy-two  smaller 
ones,  each  containing  the  statue  of  a  Buddha  (Woodcut  So.  3G4  ],  . 


visible  through  an  open  cage-like  lattice-work  ;  and  one  larger  one 
in  the  centre,  which  was  quite  solid  externally  (Woodcut  Iso.  305), 
but  had  a  cell  iu  its  centre,  which  may  have  contained  a  relic  or  some 
precious  object.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  anything  being 
found  in  it  when  it  was  broken  into.  All  this  is,  of  course,  an  immense 
development  beyond  anything  we  have  hitherto  met  with,  and  a  sort 
of  half-way  house  between  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  Abliayagiri 
at  Auuradhapura,  and  the  somewhat  tawdry  complexity  of  the  pagoda 
at  Mengun  (Woodcut  No.  354). 

With  the  idea  of  a  dagoba,  however,  Boro  Bnddor  also  combincsi 
that  of  a  vihara,  such  as  that  illustrated  by  Woodcuts  Nos.  0G,  G7. 
There  the  cells,  though  only  copied  solid  m  the  rock,  still  simulated 
the  residences  of  the  monks,  and  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  stage 
we  find  in  the  Gandhara  monasteries,  where  the  cells  of  monks  had 
become  niches  for  statues.  Here  this  is  carried  further  than  in  any 
example  found  in  India.  The  cells  of  the  Mahavellipore  example 
are  here  repeated  on  every  face,  but  essentially  as  niches,  and  arc 
occupied  by  436  statues  of  Buddha,  seated  in  the  usual  cross-logged 
attitude.  In  this  respect  Boro  Budclor  is  in  advance  of  the  Takht-i- 
Bahi,  which  is  the  monument  in  India  that  most  nearly  approaches 
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I>e;ir,  woo  in  hardly  bring  the  Tukht-i-Bahi  monastery  within  one  cen¬ 
tury  of  I  torn  Ihuidur.  it  may  lie  two— and  Jiumil-dri  is  slijl.onoor 
two  centuries  move  distant  in  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  \ve  had 
not  these  flandharu  monnsteiies  to  refer  to,  it  would  ,be  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  northern  system  of  Buddhism  could  have  been  so 
completely  developed,  even  in  the  8th  century,  as  we  find  it  at 
Boro  Bnddor.  It  is  this  wonderful  progress  that  has  hitherto  made 
the  more  modem  date  of  that  monument  probable — it  looks  so  much 
in  advance  ol'  anything  we  know  of  in  Indian  Buddhism.  But  all 
this  we  must  now  revise  by  the  light  these  Javan  monuments  throw 
on  the  subject. 

Being  merely  a  pyramid,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  tlwre 
were  no  constructive  difficulties  encountered  in  the  erection  of  Boro 
Bnddor,  and  it  is  consequently  no  wonder  that  it  now  remains  so 
entire,  in  spite  of  its  being,  like  all  Javan  buildings,  erected 
wholly  without  mortar.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  how  faith¬ 
fully  its  architects  adhered  to  the  Indian  superstition  regarding 
arches.  They  did  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  angles 
of  the  corbel-stones,  so  as  to  simulate  an  arch,  though  usimr  the 
pointed-arched  forms  of  the  old  cliaitya  caves  of  the  west.  The  two 
systems  are  well  exemplified  m  the  preceding  Woodcut  (No.  300),  hut 
it  runs  throughout.  All  the  niches  are  surmounted  by  arch  forms — 
circular,  elliptical,  or  pointed — but  all  arc  constructed  horizontally, 
and  it  may  be  added  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  keystones  are 
adorned  with  a  mask,  as  in  this  last  example. 

Mexboex. 

At  a  place  called  Mcndoet,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Boro 
Bnddor,  there  is  a  temple  of  a  very  different  class,  which,  though 
small,  is  of  extreme  interest  for  the  history  of  Javau  architecture.  It 
stands  on  a  basement  70  ft.  square,  and  15  ft.  to  16  ft.  high.  The 
temple  itself  is  about  45  ft.  square,  including  a  projection  on  each  face, 
which  gives  it  a  slightly  cruciform  shape.  Inside  is  a  cell,  about 
20  ft.  square,  roofed  by  an  inverted  pyramid  of  steps,  iu  which  are 
three  colossal  images  seated,  anti  about  11  ft.  high  each.  The  central 
one  is  Buddha,  curly  headed  of  course,  and  clad  in  a  diaphanous  robe.1 
The  two  other  colossi,  though  having  only  two  arms  each,  are  almost 
certainly  intended  for  Vishnu  and  Siva.  On  one  of  the  faces,  eyter- 


1  Col.  Yale,  from  whose  account  most.  ,  by  Wilson  Vei  Irnnklingen,’  vol.  xix. 
of  these  particulars  are  taken  (‘  Journal  I  p.  100)  I  think  settles  the  question,  that 
of  llic  Asiatic.  Society  of  Bengal.’  1802),  ;  he  i.s  intended  to  he  represented  as 
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nailj,  is  Laksmi,  eight-armed,  seated  on  a  lotus,  with  attendants. 
On  another  face  is  a  figure,  four-armed,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  lotus, 
.  the  stem  of  which  is  supported .  by  two  figures  with  seven-headed 
snake-hoods.  It  is  in  fact  a  slightly  altered  repetition  of  a  group 
inserted  among  the  older  sculptures  on  the  facade  of  the  cave  at 
Karli.1  That  insertion  I  have  always  believed  to  be  of  the  Gth  or  7th 
century  ;  this  group  is  certainly  slightly  more  modem.  The  curious 
part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Mendoet  example  is  so  very  much  more 
refined  and  perfect  than  that  at  Karli.  The  one  seems  the  feeble 
effort  of  an  expiring  art ;  the  Javan  example  is  as  refined  and  elegant 
as  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Indian  sculpture.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  sacred  tree  under  which  the  figure  is  seated.  Like 
ail  the  similar  conventional  trees  at  Boro  Buddor,  they  arc  compli¬ 
cated  and  refined  beyond  any  examples  known  in  India. 

The  great  interest,  however,  of  tin's  little  temple  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  almost  certainly  succeeded  immediately  to  Boro  Buddor. 
If  it  is  correct  to  assume  A.1).  (150-750  as  the  period  during  which 
that  temple  was  erected,  this  one  must  have  been  built  between  A.J). 
750  and  A. I).  800.  It  shows,  too,  a  progress  in  design  at  a  time  when 
t Buddhist  art  in  India  was  marked  by  decay  ;  and  it  exhibits  such  pro¬ 
gression  mythology,  that  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  Buddhism  of  Boro  Buddor,  anyone  might  fairly  argue  that  this 
temp’e  belonged  either  to  that  religion  or  to  Hinduism.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  those  compromises  that  in  India  would  be  called  Jaina  :  in  other 
words,  one  of  those  transitional  examples  of  which  we  have  many  in 
Java,  but  the  want  of  which  leaves  such  a  gap  in  our  history  of 
architecture  in  India. 


Bha.mdaxam. 

At  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  south-east  from  Boro  Buddor  is  a 
group  of  temples,  marking  the  site  of  the  old  Hindu  capital  of  the 
island,  which  are  almost  as  interesting  as  that  great  temple  ilsclf. 
They  are  unfortunately  much  less  known,  or,  at  all  events,  have  noi 
been  illustrated  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  more  ruined,  that  it  may  lie  owing  to  this  that  their 
details  have  not  been  so  completely  made  out :  hut  from  whatever 
cause,  we  cannot  speak  of  them  with  the  same  confidence  as  of  Boro 
Buddor. 

The  oldest  group  at  Bramhanam  seems  to  lie  that  known  as  Loro 
Jdiigram,  consisting  of  six  larger  temples,  enclosed  in  a  wall,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fourteen  smaller  cells.2  They  may  he  of  the  age  of  Dcva 
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Kosiuim,  or  of  tho  beginning  of  the  Oth  century,  and  possibly  are  not 

the  earliest  Hindu  teinj)lus  here,  bat  till  wc  have  more  illustrations  it 

is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  with  confidence. 

The  great  interest  of  the  place  centres  in  a  temple  known  as  the 
Oliandi  iSiua,  or,  “  thousand  temples,”  which  is,  or  was,  when  complete, 
only  second  to  Boro  Budilor  in  interest.  The  general  character  of  the 
groat  temple  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  plan  of  a  smaller 
one  at  the  same  place  (Woodcut  No.  807).  Both  consist  of  a  central 
temple,  surrounded  by  a  number 
n!  of  smaller  detached  cells.  In 

ill  this  instance  there  are  only 

B  sixteen  such,  each  of  which  is 

supposed  to  have  contained  aa 
image  —  Buddha  —  Jaina,  or 

BSaiva,  according  to  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  central  cell. 

In  tho  great  temple  the  ccn- 

UMI  IkH  tral  cel1  raeasured  45  ft-  each 

way,  and  with  the  four  at- 

iiiii 

3C7.  Sm  ill  Temple  at  Bran, banuu.  11  Cl'OSS  00  ft.  Cacll  Way,  tllC 

‘‘I":®? scale,'  whole  beiug  raised  on  a  richly 

ornamented  square  base.  This 
building  is  richly  and  elaborately  ornamented  with  carving,  but 
with  a  singular  absence  of  figure-sculpture,  which  renders  its  dedi¬ 
cation  not  easy  to  be  made  out ;  but  the  most  remarkable  'feature 
of  the  whole  group  is  the  multitude  of  smaller  temples  which 
surround  the  central  one,  238  in  number. .  Immediately  beyond 
the  square  terrace  which  supports  the  central  temple  stand  tweuty- 
cight  of  these  —  a  square  of  eight  on  each  side,  counting  the 
angular  ones  both  ways.  Beyond  these,  at  a  distance  of  35  ft.,  is 
the  second  square,  forty-four  in  number ;  between  this  and  the  next 
row  is  a  wide  space  of  above  80  ft.,  in  which  there  are  only  six 
temples,  two  in  the  centre  of  tlie  north  and  south  faces,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  others.  The  two  oiiter  rows  of  temples  are  situated  close 
to  one  another^  back  to  back,  and  are  160  in  number,  and  form  a 
square,  each  face  of  winch  is  about  525  ft.  All  these  288  temples  are 
similar  to  one. another,  about  12  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  22  ft.  high,1 


,  1  The  information  here  given  is  taken 
from  Sir  Stamford  Raffles’  ‘History  of 
Java,’ second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  et  seqq. 
His  plans,  however,  do  not  quite  agree 
with  the  measurements  in  the  text,  a 


mistake  arising,  I  believe,  from  the 
scales  in  tho  original  drawings — now 
before  me — being  m  Rheinland  roods, 
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all  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  in  every  one  is  a  small  square 
cell,  in  which  was  originally  placed  a  cross-legged  figure,  probably  of 
one  of  the  Jaina  saints,  though  the  drawings  which  have  been  hitherto 
published  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  whom  they  represent — the 
draughtsmen  not  heme-  aware  of  the  distinction  between  Buddhist 
and  Jaina  images. 

When  looked  a  little  closely  into,  it  is  evident  that  the  Cliandi 
Siwa  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Boro  Buddor  taken  to  pieces,  and 
spread  out,  with  such  modifications  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
that  compromise  between  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  which  we  call 

Instead  of  a  central  dagoba,  with  its  seventy-two  subordinate  ones, 
aTid  its  five  procession-paths,  with  their  436  niches  containing  figures 
of  Bnddha.  we  have  here  a  central  cell,  with  four  subordinate  ones, 
each  containin'?-  no  doubt  similar  images,  and  surrounding  these  2<s6 
cells,  containing  images  arranged  in  five  rows,  with  paths  between, 
but  not  joined  together  with  sculpture-bearing  screens,  as  in  the  earlier 
examples,  nor  lomed  side  by  side  with  the  sculpture  on  then-  fronts, 
or  inside,  as  was  invariably  the  case  in  similar  temples  in  Gujerat  of 
,the  same  age. 

.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  states  a.d.  1098  1  for  the  completion  of  this 
temple  which,  from  the  internal  evidence,  I  fancy  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth.  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  interesting  if  it 
could  be  fixed  with  certainty,  as  these  Javan  monuments  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  the  only  means  we  have  of  bridging  over  the  dark 
ages  in  India.  Already  we  can  see  that  Takht-i-Bahi,  Boro  Buddor. 
and  Cfiandi  Siwa  form  landmarks  in  a  series  extending  over  at  least 
500  years,  which  we  may  hope  some  day  to  fill  up,  though  the  materials 
for  it  do  not  at  present  exist.  We  have  not  even  correct  drawings 
of  the  pickle-bottle-like  cells  of  the  Gandhara  monasteries,  and  those 
at  Chandi  Siwa  are  so  ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  their 
form.  It  seems,  howevpr,  quite  clear  that  they,  with  the  domes  and 
spires  that  crown  the  cells  of  the  Boro  Buddor  facade,  form  parts  of 
one  connected  series.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  developments  of  one 
form  which,  with  a  little  information,  it  would  be  very  easy  |o  trace 


Tube  anj>  Serpent  Temples. 

„  There  is  still  another  class  of  temples  in  Java  which,  when  properly 
of  Indian  mythology  anil  art.  They  are  found  pnnei|«illv  in  the 
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(iXji.mj itcfJ  o[  Javan  art,  all  hitherto  known  being  dated  ill  the  century 

Four  of  these  arc  described  by  Fleer  Brmmind,1  but  only  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  of  Panataram  ill  TCediri,  lias  teiit  photographed, 
and  no  plans  or  architectural  details  of  any  have  yet  ten  published. 
It  is  consequently  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  them, 
but  they  are  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  annexes! 
woodcut  will  convoy  sonic  idea  of  that  at  Panataram,  though  neces¬ 
sarily  on  too  small  a  scale  to  lender  all  its  details  recognisable.  Gene¬ 
rally  they  mar  be  described  as  three-storeyed  pyramids,  having  a  flat 
platform  on  the  top,  with  a  well-hole  in  its  centre  open  to  the  she. 
In  this  instance  the  lower  platform,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  about 
ion  ft.  square,  with  a  projection  or  bastion  on  each  face,  Ixihind 
which  the  stairs  loading  to  its  summit  are  arranged,  as  in  the  great 
Ceylonese,  dagobns  (rmt»,  p.  11)0).  From  this  a  flight  of  sixteen  steps 
leads  direct  to  the  platform  of  the  second,  and  a  similar  flight  to  that 
of  the  third  storey.  The  basement  here  is  ornamented  with  numerous 
bas-reliefs  on  panels,  representing  subjects,  taken  principally  from  the 
‘  Ra.mayana,’  hut  many  also  from  local  legends.  Each  of  those  is 
separated  from  that  next  it,  by  a  panel,  with  a  circular  medallion,  con¬ 
taining  a  conventional  animal,  or  a  foliaged  ornament.  The  bas-reliefs 
ol  the  second  storey  are  better  executed,  and,  from  their  extent,  more 
interesting  ;  their  subjects,  however,  seem  to  be  all  taken  from  local 
legends  not  yet  identified.  The  third  is  ornamented  by  panels,  with 
winged  figures,  griffons,  Garudas,  and  flying  monsters,  more  Spirited 
and  hotter  executed  than  any  similar  figures  are  in  any  examples  of 
FI  indn  art  T  am  acquainted  with. 

According  to  Ideer  Brunmnd,  the  temple  of  Toempang  is  quite 
equal  to  this.  ‘‘It  is."  he  says,  “the  most  beautiful  in  Melang.  It 
leaves  those  of  Singa  Mari  far  behind,  and  may  be  called  the  Boro 
Bnddor  of  Melang."’2  Unfortunately  we  have  nothing  but  verbal 
descriptions  of  these  temples,  and  of  those  on  the  mountain  of  Sangra- 
Jiam.  so  it.  is  impossible  to  feel  quite  sure  about  their  arrangement,  or 
appearance  :  Imt  as  those  who  have  seen  them,  all  doscrilie  them  us 
similar,  we  must  be  content  with  this  assurance  till  some  photographer 
visits  the  place,  or,  what  would  be  better,  till  some  one  goes  there 
who  is  capable  of  making  a  plan  and  drawing  and  a  few  architec¬ 
tural  details. 

Tire  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  terraced  temples  is  tliat, 
all  have  a.  well-hole  in  the  centre  of  their  upper  platform,  extending 
apparently  to  their  basement.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  lie  square,  at 


1  ‘Born  Booflili.cv,’  p.  f-33.  2  ‘  Voi'linjidcliugen,’  Ve.,  yol.  xxxiii.  p.  222. 
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others  circular,  sm<l  enlarging  a.s  it  descends,  king  7  ft.  or  10  ft.  wide 
a.t  to]i. 

Both  JTeev  Brnraund  and  Dr.  Leemans  expend  a  considerable 
amount  of  ingenuity  in  trying  to  explain  the  mystery  of  these  well- 
temples.1  Both  assume  that  the  wells  were  covered  with  pavilions 
or  cell-temples  (Kamer  tcmpels),  but  without  any  warrant,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out.  At  Panatarain,  for  instance,  the  parapet  of  the 
upper  terrace  is  a  frail  structure,  that  any  man  with  a  crowbar  might 
destroy  in  a  morning,  or  any  earthquake  would  certainly  shake  down  ; 
yet  neither  it  nor  a  single  stone  elsewhere  in  this  temple  has  been 
displaced ;  but  of  this  central  pavilion  not  one  vestige  now  remains, 
either  in  situ  or  strewn  around.  Besides  this,  a 'temple  without  a  floor, 
and  with  nothing  inside  but  a  facilis  descensus  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  end 
no  means  revocare  'gradmn,  does .  not  seem  likely  to  have  been  popular 
either  with  priests  or  people,  and  in  fact  no  form  of  worship  can  he 
suggested  that  would  he  suitable  to  them.  Neither  here  nor-  else¬ 
where  does  there  seem  anything  to  controvert  the  theory  that  these 
wells  were  always  open  to  the  upper  air. 

The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  as  at  all  likely  to  meet 
the  case  is  that  they  were  Tree-temples  ;  that  a  sacred  tree  was 
planted  in  these  well-holes,  either  on  the  virgin  soil,  or  that  they 
were  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  earth  and  the  tree  planted  in 
them.  The  Bo-tree  at  Buddh  Gaya  is  planted  on  a  terrace,  and 
raised  30  ft.  above  the  plain,  ascended  on  one  side  by  steps  ;  but  no 
excavations  have  been  made,  or  at  least  published,  which  would 
show  whether  or  not  there  were  three  storeys  on  the  three  other 
sides.  The  Naha  Yihara  at  Ceylon,  or  the  temple  of  the'  Bo-tree, 
is,  in  reality,  just  such  a  temple  as  that-  at  Panataram.  It  is  ap-  ■ 
patently  in  five — practically,  in  three — storeys,  with  the  tree  planted 
in  a  well-hole  on  its  summit.  Wo  have,  unfortunately,  no  plan  of 
it  or  of  the  Javan  temples :  but  if  any  one  will  read .  Captain 
Chapman’s  description  of  the  Maha  Yihara,2  and  compare  it  with 
fleer  Brunmnds  of  temples  m  Malang  and  Kedin,  abstracted  by 
•Dr.  Leemans,3  I  do  not  think  he  can  fail  to  see  the  resemblance. 
No  plan  has  yet  been  made  of  the  Ceylonese  vihara,  and  such  photo-  , 
graphs  as  exist  have  been  taken  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  make 
pretty  pictures ;  so  that,  it  is  extremely  diflieult  to  arrive  at  any 
correct  notions  as  to  its  form.  Meanwhile  the  following  woodcut 
(No.  3fi9),  copied  literally  from  one  in  Sir  Emerson  Teiment’s 
book,  will  convey  an  idea  of  its  general  appearance.  The  structure 
is  wholly  in  brick,  and  its  ornamentation  was  consequently  painted 

1  <  Boro  Boeddocr,’  p.  439.  ‘  Verlumde-  j  ciety/  vol.  xiii.  p.  166. 
lingon,’ vol.  xxxiii.  p.  222.  !  5  •<  Boro  Boeddocr,’  pp .433-439.  . 
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Dutch  antiquarians  have  mistaken  every  mode)  of  a  dagoha— of  which 
thousands  exist  in  India — and  described  it  as  a  lingam,  and  every 
Tnlsi  rase  as  a  Yoni.  In  most  cases  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  (  l\e 
other.  Even  this  mistake,  however,  is  instructive,  as  it  shows  hojv 
much  of  their  emblems,  at  least,  these  religions  interchanged  in  the 
ages  of  toleration.  They  are  distinct  enough  now,  but  before  a.d.  750 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  anywhere. 

At  Panataram  there  is  another  temple,  which,  if  any  one  in  the 
island  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  Serpent  temple,  certainly  merits 
that  appellation.  The  Batavian  Society  have  devoted  twenty-two 
photographs  to  the  illustration  of  its  sculptures,  but  have  given  no 
plan  and  not  one  syllable  of  description.  There  is  not  even  a  general 
view  from  which  its  outline  might  be  gathered,  and  no  figure,  is 
introduced  from  which  a  scale  might  be  guessed.  Its  date  appears 
to  be  A.D.  1416.  The  figures,  however,  from  which  this  is  inferred  are 
not  on  the  temple  itself  but  on  a  bath  or  tank  attached  to  it,  though, 
from  the  character  of  its  sculptures,  it  is  almost  certainly  coeval. 

The  reason  why  it  is  called  a  Serpent  temple  is,  that  the  whole  of 
the  basement-moulding  is  made  up  of  eight  great  gerpeuts,  two  on 
each  face,  whose  upraised  heads  in  the  centre  form  the  side  pieces  of 
the  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  central  building,  whatever  that  was. 
These  serpents  are  not,  however,  our  familiar  seyen-headed  Sagas 
that  we  meet  with  everywhere  in  India  and  Cambodia,  but  more  like 
the  fierce  crested  serpents  of  Central  America.  The  seven-headed 
serpent  does  occur  very  frequently  among  the  sculptures  at  Boro 
Buddor — never  independently,  however,  nor  as  an  object  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped,  but  as  adorning  the  beads  of  a  Naga  people  who' come  to 
worship  Buddha  or  to  take  a  part  in  the  various  scenes  represented  - 
there.  Even  then  they  are  very  unlike  the  Indian  Naga,  whose  hood 
is  unmistakably  that  of  an  expanded  cobra.  Those  at  Boro  Buddor 
and  Panataram  are  crested  snakes,  like  that  represented  in  the  Japanese 
woodcut  in  1  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,’  page  56. 

The  sculptures  on  these  monuments  are  not  of  a  rehsnons  or 
mythological  character,  but  either  historical  or  domestic.  What  they 
represent  may  easily  bo  ascertained,  for  above  each  scene  is  a  short, 
descriptive  inscription,  quite  perfect,  and  "in  a  character  so  moderfi 
that  I  fancy  any  scholar  on  the  spot  might  easily  read  them.  It, 
probably,  has  been  clone,  but  our  good  friends  the  Dutch  arc  never  in 
a  hurry,  and  we  must,  consequently,  wait. 

Meanwhile  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  we  know'  of  only  two 
monuments  in  our  whole  history  which  are  so  treated,  and  these  the 
earliest  and  the  last  of  the  great  school  : 1  that  at  Bharhut,  so  often 
alluded  to  above,  erected  two  centuries  before  Christ ;  and  this  one, 
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erected  in  the  15th  century,  while  the  struggle  with  the  Mahomoclan 
religion  was"  gathering  around  it  that  strength,  which,  within  half  a' 
.century  from  that  time,  finally  extinguished  the  faith  to  which  it 
(belonged. 

There  is  one  other  temple  of  this  class  at  a  place  called  Matjan- 
pontih,  regarding  which  some  more  information  would  be  interesting. 
It  is  described  by  Heer  Brumund  as  partly  of  brick,  partly  of  stone, 
but  singularly  rich  in  ornamentation.  “The  sub-basement,”  he  says, 
“  is  composed  of  a  tortoise  and  two  serpents  ;  the  heads  of  these  three 
animals  unite  on  the  west  face  and  form  the  entrance.”  1 

This  and  many  others  of  the  description  are  nearly  unintelli¬ 
gible  without  illustrations,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  point  to  a  class 
ofo  Serpent  temples,  which,  if  better  known,  might  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  mystery  that  still  shrouds  that  form  of  faith  in  India. 

Djeing  Plateau. 

On  an  elevated  plateau,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  back 
of  Monut  Prahu,  there  exists  a  group  of  some  five  or  six  small  temples. 
They  are  not  remarkable  either  for  the  size  or  the  beauty  of  their 
detail^  when  compared  with  those  of  the  buildings  we  have  just  been 
describing  ;  but  they  are  interesting  to  the  Indian  antiquary,  because 
they  are  Indian  temples  pure  and  simple  and  dedicated  to  Indian 
gods.  So  far,  we  feel  at  home  again;  but  what  these  temples  tell 
us  further  is,  that  if  Java  got  her  Buddhism  from  Gujerat  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  she  got  her  Hinduism  from  Telingana  aiid  the 
mouths  *of  the  Kistnah.  These  Djeing  temples  do  not  show  a  trace  of 
the  curved-lined  sikras  of  Orissa  or  of  the  Indo-Aryan  style.  Had  the 
Hindus  gone  to  Java  from  tile  valley  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  they  should  not  have  carried  with  them  some  examples  of 
this  favourite  form.  It  is  found  in  Burmah  and  Siam,  but  iso  trace 
of  it  is  found  anywhere  ip  Java. 

Nor  are  these  temples  Dravidian  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  in  storeys,  but  not  with  cells,  nor  any  reminiscences  of  such  ; 
,  hut  they  are  Chalukyan,  in  a  clear  and  direct  moaning  of  the  term. 
The  building  most  like  these  Javan  temples  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
pages -is  that  at  Bnchropully  (Woodcut  No.  216),  which  would  pass 


Crawfurd  yi sited  Ava  in  1826,  he  dc-  I  nearly  identical  the  descriptions  cue 
scribes  (p.  162,  2nd  cd.)  liis  visit  to  a  !  with  those  which  might  lie  written  over 
temple  just  finished  hv  the  reigning  I  any  Buddhist  series.  All  tie  semes 
monarch,  which  was  adorned  with  a  j  there  depleted  are  not  perhaps  tu  lie 
series  of  paintings  on  plaster  represent-  I  found  at  liharhut  or  S.nn  lii,  hut  all  are 
ing  scones  from  the  life  of  Buddha.  |  at  Araravnti,  and  in  the  U.mdlnira  mo- 
.lCaoh  of  these  hud  a  legend  in  the  !  linsteiios,  or  are  to  be  found  among  tin 
modern  Burmese  eharaeh  r  written  over  I  sculptures  at  Boro  lladdr 
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without  remark  in  .Java  if  deprived  of  its  portico.  It,  however,  like 
all  the  Glial ukyan  tom] lies  we  know  of  in'  India,  especially  in  the 
Nizam’s  territory,  is  subsequent  to  the  10th  century.  Most  of  them 
belong'  to  the  13th  century,  and  pillars  may  probably  have  beeji 
less  frequently  used  at  the  time  of  Dcva  ICosmna’s  visit  in  A.n.  RUi. 
Bo  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single 
pillar  in  Java:  at  least  no  book  I  have  had  access  to,  no  drawing, 
and  no  photograph  gives  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  even  one  pillar  in 
the  island.  When  we  think  of  the  thousands  that  were  employed  by 
the  Dravidians  in  the  south  of  India,  and  the  Jains  in  the  north-west, 
it  is  curious  they  escaped  being  introduced  here.  The  early  style  of 
Orissa,  as  mentioned  above,  is  nearly  astyiar  ;  but  in  Java  this  is 
absolutely  so,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  important  style<.in 
the  world  of  which  this  can  be  predicated.  What  is  not  so  carious, 
but  is  also  interesting',  is,  that  there  is  not  a  true  arch  in  the  whole 
island.  In  the  previous  pages,  the  Hindu  horror  of  an  arch  has  often 
been  alluded  to ;  but  then  they  frequently  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  the  use  of  wood  or  iron.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  these 
materials  in  the  island,  and  no  peculiarly  Javan  feature  can  be  traced 
to  a  wooden  original.  All  is  in  stone,  but  without  either  the  pillars 
or  the  arches  which  make  up  nine-tenths  of  the  constructive,  expe¬ 
dients  of  the  mecliteval  architects,  and  figure  so  largely  in  all  the 
western  styles  of  architectural  art. 

It  may  also  bo  mentioned  here,  while  describing  the  negative 
characteristics  of  Javan  art,  that  no  mortar  is  ever  used  as  a  cement 
in  these  temples.  It  is  not  that  they  wore  ignorant  of  the  use  of  lime, 
for  many  of  their  buildings  are  plastered  and  painted  on  the  plaster, 

to  tin's  that  so  many  of  their  buildings 'arc  in  so  ruinous  a  state.  In 
an  island  where  earthquakes  are  frequent,  a  very  little  shake  reduces 
a  tall  temple  to  a  formless  heap  in  a,  few  seconds.  If  cemented,  they 
might  have  been  cracked,  but  not  so  utterly  ruined  as  they  noware.1 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Javan  style  of  architecture  is  probably  the 
only  one  of  which  it  can  he.  said  that  it  reached  a-  high  degree  of 
perfection  without  using  cither  pillars,  or  arches,  or  mortar  in  any  of  < 
its  buildings. 

Sukit. 

At  a  place  called  Sukn,  not  far  from  Mount  Lawu  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  there  is  a  group  of  temples,  which,  when,  properly  illus¬ 
trated,  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  architecture 
in  Java.2  They  are  among  the  most  modern  examples  of  the  style, 

1  Col.  Vale’s  visit  to  Java,  ‘  Journal  of  I  =  Sir  S.  Raffles’  ‘  History  of  Java,’, 
tiie  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  1S01-1SG2,  plates  31  and  Cl,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  et  teqq. 
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having  dates  upon  them  of  a.d.  1435  and  a.d.  1440, 1  or  less  than  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Majapaliit  and  the  abolition  of  tire 
■Hindu  religion  of  Java.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out,  they  are  coarser 
■and  more  vulgar  in  execution  than  any  of  those  hitherto  described, 
and  belonged  to  a  degraded  form  of  the  Vaishuava  religion.  Garuda  is 
the  most  prominent  hsrure  amone  the  sculptures  :  but  there  is  also 
the  tortoise,  the  boar,  and  other  figures  that  belong  to  that  religion. 
The  sculptures,  too,  are  said,  many  of  them,  to  be  indecent,  which  is 
only  too  characteristic  a  feature  of  Vishnuism.2 

The  most  interestin'?  feature  connected  with  the  remains  at  Sukn, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  later  buildings  in  Java,  is  their  extraordinary 
likeness  to  the  contemporary  edifices  in  Yucatan,  and  Mexico.  It  may 
b$ouly  accidental,  but  it  is  unmistakable.  No  one,  probably,  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  remains  found  in  the  two  provinces,  can  fail  to 
observe  it,  though  no  one  has  yet  suggested  any  hypothesis  to  account 
for  it.  When  we  look  at  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  that  stretches 
between  Java  and  Central  America,  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
that  any  migration  can  have  taken  place  eastward — say  after  the 
10th  century — that  could  have  influenced  the  arts  of  the  Americans  ; 
gr,  if  it  had  taken  place,  that  .the  Javans  would  not  have  taught  them 
the  uSe  of  alphabetical  writing,  and  of  many  arts  they  cultivated, 
but  of  which  the  Americans  were  ignorant  when  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  seems  equally  improbable  or  impossible  that  any 
colonists  from  America  could  have  planted  themselves  in  Java  so  as 
to  influence  the  arts  of  the  people.  But  there  is  a  third  supposition 
that  may  be  possible,  and,  if  so,  may  account  for  the  observed  facts. 
It  is  possible  that  the  building  races  of  Central  America  are  of  the 
same  family  as  the  native  inhabitants  of  Java.  Many  circumstances 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island  belong  to  the 
same  stock,3  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  evident  that  distance  is  no  bar 
to  the  connexion.  If  this'  hypothesis  may  be  admitted,  the  history 
of  the  connexion  would  be  this : — The  Javans  were  first  taught  to 
build  monumental  edifices  by  immigrants  from  India,  and  we  know 
that  their  first  were  their  finest  and  also  the  most  nuvely  Indian. 
During  the  next  five  centuries  (a.d.  Cou-ll,>u)  we  can  watch  the 
Indian  influence  dying  out;  and  during  tne  next  mree  (a.d.  llnu- 


1  Crawfurd,  ‘  Diet.  Indian  A  role  pel 
mb  voce.  , 

2  Both  Sir  S.  Baffles  and  Crawfurd  i 
to  bo  mistaken  in  ascribing  them  to 

Saivites ;  they  seem  to  have  been  m 


n  mil.ivo  local  slvle  developing  itself,  which  rcsrtlted  at  last' 
in  I, Im  (|n:iui-AiiK;ni;.,iii  examples  at  Paiiatnram  and  Baku.  It  may 
have  Unit  it  was  I, lie  Wood  and  tiic  old  faith  and  feelings  of 

these  two  Iona  dissevered  branches  of  one  original  race  that  came 
aaain  to  the  siirfnee,  and  produced.  like  effects  in  far  distant  lands. 

If  thin  or  something  like  it  were  not  the  cause  of  the  similarity,  it 
must  have  been  accidental,  and,  if  so,  is  almost  the  only  instance 
ol  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere  :  and,  strangely  enough,  the  only 
other  example  Unit  oeeurs  is  in  raped  to  the  likeness  that  is  unmis¬ 
takable  between  certain  Peruvian  buddings  and  the  Pelasgic  remains 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  These,  however,  are  even  more  remote  in  .date 
and  locality,  so  the  subject  must  remain  in  its  present  uncertainty 
till  some  fresh  discovery  throws  new  light  upon  it.  • 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place,  even  if  space  were  available,  to 
attempt  to  investigate  and  settle  such  rpiestions  ;  but  it  is  well  to 
broach  them  even  here,  for,  unless  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject, 
the  phaaioniena,  are  not  observed  with  that  intelligent  care  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  elucidation  of  so  difficult  a  problem.  ' 

The  above  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  a  meagre  outline  of  whnj 
might  lie  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  chapters 
in  the  History  of  Indian  .Architecture.  To  do  it  justice,  however, 
it  would  veijuire  at  least  100  illustrations  and  200  pages  of  text, 
which  would  swell  this  work  beyond  the  dimensions  within  which  it 
seems  at  present  expedient  to  restrict  it.  Even,  however,  were  it 
determined  to  attempt  this,  the  materials  do  not  exist  in  Europe  for 
performing  it  in  a.  satisfactory  manner.  Wo  kn*oiv  alt  we  want,  or 
arc  ever  likely  to  know,  about  Boro  Buddor  and  one  or  two  other 
monuments,  but  with  regard  to  most  of  the  others'  our  information  is 
most  fragmentary,  and  in  respect  to  some,  absolutely  deficient.  Any 
ijualified  person  might,  by  a  six  months’  lour  in  the  island,  so  co¬ 
ordinate  all  tliis  as  to  supply  the  deficiencies  to  such  aif*cxtcnt  as  to 
he  able  to  write  a  full  and  satisfactory  History  of  Architecture  in  Java. 
Bill,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  necessary  information  for  this  purpose 
will  he  available  in  Europe  for  some  years  to  come,  and  it  may  be  « 
many — very  many-— unless  ihe  work  is  undertaken  on  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  plan  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Both  in  this  island 
and  in  Ceylon  the  intentions  have  been  good,  but  the  performance 
disappointing  and  unsirtisfactory.  The  Dutch  have,  however,'  far 
outstripped  our  colonial  Nuulliontics,  not  only  in  the  care  of  their 
monuments,  but  in  the  extant  to  which  they  have  published  them, 
it  is  only  to  ho  hoped  that  a  wholesome  rivalry  will,  before  long, 
render  the  architectural  productions  of  both  islands  available  for  the' 
purposes  of  scientific  research.  \  ,, 
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_ Introductory — Temples  of  Nakhou  Wat,  On^cor  Thom,  Paten  ta  Phrohm,  &e. 


Introductory. 

Since  the  exhumation  of  the  buried  cities  of  Assyria,  by  Mous.  Botta 
and  Mr.  Layard  nothing  has  occurred  so  startling,  or  which  has 
,  thrown  so  much  light  on  Eastern  art,  as  the  discovery  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  Cambodia.  Historically,  they  are  infinitely  less  important 
to  us  than  the  rums  of  Aimroud  and  Nineveh  :  but,  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  point  of  view,  they  are  more  astonishing  ;  and,  for  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  certain  Indian  problems,  it  seems  impossible  to  overrate 
their  importance. 

The  first  European  who  visited  these  ruins  in  modern  times  was 
M.  Mouhot,  a  French  naturalist,  who  devoted  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  (I858-18G1)  to  the  exploration  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mekom?  and 
Menam*  rivers".  Though  the  primary  object  of  his  travels  was  to 
investigate  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  he  seems  to  have 
be^n  so  struck  with  the  ruins  of  Ongcor  Wat  that  he  not  only  sketched 
and  made  plans  of  them,  but  wrote  descriptions  of  all  the  principal 
buildings.  Unfortunately  for  science  and  art  he  never  returned  to 
Europe,  being  struck  dpwn  by  fever  while  prosecuting  his  researches 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  though  his  notes  have  been 
published  both  in  this  country 1  and  in  France,  they  Were  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  by  himself,  and  want  the  explanatory  touches 
which  only  an  au^ior  can  give  to-liis  own  work.  Though  his  melan¬ 
choly  death  prevented  M.  Mouhot  from  obtaining  all  the  credit  he  was 
entitled  to  for  his  discovery,  it  has  borne  rich  fruit  as  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned. 

The  next  peison  who  visited  these  ruins  was  the  wry  learned 
Dr.  Adolph  Bastian ; 2  who  has  written  a  most  recondite  lmt  most 
unsatisfactory  work  on  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  in  live  volumes. 

and  Laos,’  by  Henri  Mouhot.'  2  vols!  ^  von  Dr.  A.  Bastian.  L.  ipzie,  istlt). 
tivo.  Murray,  1S(H. 
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He  !i;ik  also  writ-l.cn  mi  account  of  flic  mins  in  the  ‘Journal  of  the 
Hop]  Geographical  Society  ’  (Vol.  xxxv.),  and  four  [«pers  in  the 
‘  Ausla-nd  ’  (Nos.  <17-00).  It  is  impossible  to  find  out  from  all  these 
whether  Dr.  Basriau  has  satisfied  hmiseli  who  built  these  temples, 
what  their  age  is,  or  to  what  worship  they  are  dedicated.  If  lie  does 
know  anyjjiing  about  tiiose  matters,  he  has  oarefully-eoneealed  it  from 
the  uninitiated,  under  a  confused  mass  of  undigested  learning  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fathom. 

His  visit  to  these  mins  was  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  J.  Thomson, 
a  professional  photographer  at  Singapore,  who,  at  considerable  expense 
and  risk,  carried  his  photographic  apparatus  to  the  spot,  and  brought 
away  a  plan  of  the  great  temple  of  Kakhon  Wat,  with  some  thirty 
photographs  of  it,  besides  views  of  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  ‘ 

Since  that  time  the  French  have  sent  two  thoroughly  well  equipped 
expeditions  to  the  place  :  the  first  under  a  Captain  Doudart  de  la  Gree 
in  18GG,  the  second  in  1873.  As  the  main  object  of  the  first-  was  the 
exploration  of  the  Mekong  river,  they  were  able  to  devote  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  time  to  antiquarian  researches,  and  the  unfortunate  death 
of  their  chief  on  the  frontiers  of  China  prevented  his  ever  working  out 
his  results  to  the  extent  he  no  doubt  would  have  done  had  ho  lived  tq 
return  home.  They  were,  however,  published  as  ho  left  them,  by 
Lieutenant  J.  Gamier,  the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  with 
notes  and  additions  of  his  own.1 

As  they,  however,  could  not  complete  the  investigation,  a  second 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  Captain  Dclaporte,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  previous  expedition. 

They  returned  to  France  in  1874,  bringing  with'  them  not  only 
detailed  plans  of  most  of  the  temples,  but  copies  of  nearly  all  the 
inscriptions  they  could  find,  and  a  large  collection  of  antiquities  and 
casts.  The  latter  are  now  arranged  in  the  Chateau  of  Compiegne, 
and  accessible  to  the  public.  The  drawings  and  inscriptions  are  in 
course  of  publication,  and,  when  available,  they  will  supply  materials 
from  which  we  may  reason  with  confidence,  not  only  as  to  the  art-s 
but  as  to  the- history  of  this  wonderful  people.2  At  present  we  are 


1  ‘  Voyage  d’Exploration  cn  Indo- 
CJiinc/  2  vcls.  quarto  and  folio,  Atlas  of 
plates.  Paris,  1S73. 

2  Few  tilings  avo  more  humiliating  to 

mi  Englishman  than  to  compare  the  in- 
tollurcnt  interest  and  'liberality  the 
3  1  1  1 1  tl  1  es,  cou- 

i  11  11  11  til  1ft  ICO  and 

HI  1  U1  Ml  energy 

and  jutellurcnro  in  ibe  investigation  of 
XI  t  i  l  l  t  N  1  ing  the 


100  years  we  have  possessed  the  country, 
that  the  French  displayed  in  Egypt 
during  their  short  occupation  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  or  now  in  Cambodia, 
which  they  do  not  possess  at  all,  we 
should  long  ago  have  known  all  that 
can  be  known  regarding  that  country. 
Something,  it  is  true,  has  boon  done  of 
late  years  to  make  up  for  past  neglect. 
General -Cunningham’s  appointment  to 
the  post  of  Archaeological  Surveyor  of 
India,  and  that  of  Mr.  Burgess  to  a 
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•hardly  in  a  position  to  do  so.  What  has  hitherto  been  collected  has 
been  got  together  in  too  fragmentary  a  manner,  and  it  has  not  yet 
gone  through  the  sifting  process  which  is  indispensable  before  it  is 
possible  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

In  addition  to  those  sources  of  information  there  is  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  account,  written  by  a  Chinese  traveller,  who  spent  two  years 
in  the  country  when  the  kingdom  was  m  its  most  flourishing  state, 
between  the  years  1295-97.  He  was  a  Buddhist,  and,  like  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  India,  Fa  Ilian  and  Hioucn  Thsang,  sees  things  a  little 
too  much  through  Buddhist  spectacles  ;  but,  with  this  slight  defect, 
nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  his  account  of  the  country  and  the 
people.1 

»  There  are  also  two  papers,  by  Col.  James  Low,  in  the  ‘  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ’  (Vol.  xvii.),  which  are  replete  with 
traditional  information  extracted  from  Siamese  hooks. 

The  first  assertion  in  the  traditions  of  the  Cambodians,  as  gathered 
by  Dr,  Bastian,  is  sufficiently  startling.  “  In  the  country  of  Borne  or 
Romaveisei,  not  far  from  Takkhasinla  (Taxila),  reigned  a  great  and 
yise  king.  His  son,  the  Yice  King — Phra  Thong  by  name — having 
doue  Wrong,  was  banished,  and,  after  many  adventures,  settled  in 
Cambodia,”  &c.2  The  time  is  not  indicated,  but  we  gather  from  the 
context  that  it  must  have  been  about  the  4th  century.  It  may,  at 
first  sight,  look  like  catchiug  at  a  nominal  similarity,  but  the  troubles 
which  took  place  in  Kashmir  in  the  reign  of  Tungimi,  and  generally 
in  western  India  about  the  year  319,  look  so  like  what  is  recorded 
further  cast,  that,  at  present,  that  seems  the  most  probable  date  for  the 
migration,  assuming  it  to  have  taken  place.  Many  would  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  communication  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  country  around  Taxila 
in  ancient  times  was  called  Camboja  ;  that  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Serpent-worship ;  that  the  architecture  of  Kashmir  bears  very 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Cambodia  ;  while  there  is  a  general 
consent  that  the  Cambodians  came  from  India.  If  this  were  so,  it 
seems  certain  that  it  was  not  from  the  east  coast  that  they  migrated. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  Indians  who  introduced  Buddhism  and 
Buddhist  architecture  into  Java  went  there  from  Gil  joint  or  the 
countries  on  the  west  coast.  This  hardly  seems  doubtful,  and  there  is 
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no  greater  improbability  of  a  migration  from  the  Indus  to  Cambodia 
than  of  one  from  Gujerat  to  Java. 

Ceylon  was  always  addicted  to  Snake- worship,  and  may  have 
formed  a  half-way  house.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  communication  may  have  taken  place  behind  the 
Himalayas ;  in  fact,  that  the  religion  of  the  two  conntries  was 
derived  from  some  common  centre  in  Northern  Asia. 

All  this  will  require  careful  elaboration  hereafter,  in  some  place 
where  it  can  be  more  fully  treated  than  is  possible  here.  All  that  is 
wanted  now  is  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  a 
connexion  between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  traditions  of 
Cambodia  point  to  Taxila  as  their  parent  scat. 

For  six  centuries  from  this  time  we  have  nothing  but  stories'  of  - 
dragon-kings  and  their  beautiful  but  troublesome  daughters ;  of  the 
treasures  and  relics  they  guarded  ;  and  of  the  spells  and  enchantments 
which  were  had  recourse  to  to  vanquish  and  rob  them.  All  this  is 
common  to  all  the  nations  between  Cambodia  and  the  North  Cape  of 
Norway,  but  does  not  concern  us  here. 

At  last  wo  come  to  a  fact.  “  In  the  year  957  Inthapathapuri  was 
founded  by  King  Pathummasurivoug.”  1  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
name  of  the  old  capital  of  Siam  was  the  mispronunciation  of  Ayodhya, 
so  this  is  only  the  Cambodian  way  of  spelling  Indraprastha,  or  the 
old  Delhi  of  the  ‘  Mahabharata.’ 

Leaping  over  the  intermediate  space  from  this  initial  date  we'  have 
a  final  one  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Siamese  (a.d.  1351— 
1371),  after  which  time  the  old  capital  was  deserted,  and  no  more 
temples  were  erected  there.  Our  architectural  history  is  thus  con¬ 
fined  to  the  four  centuries  which  .elapsed  between  951  and  1357.  For 
the  first  three  of  these,  at  least,  Nakhon 2  Thom — the  Great  City — 
was  the  capital.  About  the  middle,  however,  of  the  13th  century,  the 
king  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  “because  he  had  forsaken  the  Snake- 
worsliip  of  his  forefathers,”  and  taken  to  the  Brahmanical  Or  Buddhist 
heresy,  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  ;  and  the  capital  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  site  some  fifteen  miles  further  east,  and  a  city  built,  known 
as  Paten  ta  Plirolmi  (the  City  of  Brahma  ?).  -  * 

Meanwhile  we  have  at  least  three  centuries  during  which  Naga- 
worship  prevailed — giving  rise  to  the  erection  of  a  series  of  temples  as 
large  and  as  richly  ornamented  as  any  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  last  of  these — that  known  as  Nakhon  Wat — Was, 
if  not  the  greatest,  at  least  the  best  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  and  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  at  present  sufficient 
information  to  speak,  with  confidence. 


1  Bastiau,  vol.  i.  p.  420.  l  oiation  of  the  Indian  Nagara,  Nuggur. 

2  Nakliou  is  only  the  Siamese  proimu-  j  Thom  meaus  “  great.” 
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From  the  little  we.  know  of  the  others  it  does  not  seem  that  there 

•  would  be  any  difficulty  in  arranging  them  all  m  a  chronological  series, 
from  the  gradations  of  style  they  exhibit  ;  nor  of  ascertaining  their 
dates,  since  they  are  covered  with  inscriptions  m  a  character  that  could 
be  read  without  serious  trouble  ;  and  these  probably  contain  the  names 
of  the  kings,  which  would  enable  this  to  be  done,  approximatively  at 
least,  even  if  there  should  be  no  dates. 

•  -  The  buildings  of  Paten  ta  Phrohm  (the  Brahmanical)  are  of  a  much 
more  varied  but  less  perfect  style.  They  seem,  from  the  descriptions 
of  M.  Mouhot  and  Dr.  Bastian,  to  be  Buddhist,  Jaina,  or  Hindu,  or  all 
these  styles  mixed  up  together  as  in  Java.  In  fact,  they  seem  very 
much  to  resemble  the  buildings  in  that  island,  and  their  date  is  about 
thfi1  same,  omitting  only  the  Buddhist  series,  which  does  not  seem 
to  occur  here  ;  but,  as  no  detailed  drawings  or  good  photographs 
of  them  have  yet  been  published,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  about 
them  now.  For  the  present  our  attention  must  be  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  city  of  Ongcor — or  Ongou,  as  it  is  popularly  named, 
but  more  correctly  known  as  Nakhon  Thom — the  great  city— and 
especially  to  the  suburban  monastery  of  Nakhon  Wat. 

0  It  is  now  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  situation  of  this  city,  as 
.  the.  lalSj  near  which  it  is  situated  and  the  lulls  that  approach  it  have 
generally  now  found  their  way  into  most  atlases.  Generally  it  may 
be  said  that  about  half-way  between  the  great  rivers  of  Siam  and 
Cambodia  is  a  lake,  the  Tali  Sab,  about  120  miles  long,  and  varyiug 
in  width  from  30  to  60.  In  the  dry  weather  its  average  depth  is  only 
4  ft.,  but  in  the  rains  it  is  fed  by  the  Mekong,  of  which  it  is  a  back¬ 
water,  and  rises  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  more,  so  that  it  is  easily  navigable  for 
large  boats.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  northern  shore  of  this  lake, 
in  103°  50'  East  longitude  and  13°  30'  North  latitude,  the  ruins  are  to 
be  Tound,  situated  in  a  great  plain  extending  some  fifty  miles  in  width 
between  the  lake  and  the  hills  oil  its  northern  boundary.1 


Temple  of  Nakhon  Wat. 

The  temple  of  Nakhon  Wat,  literally  “  the  temple  of  the  city,”  or 
“  of  the  capital,”  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  Siamese,  is  situated  in  a 
sandy  plain,  about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  city  of  Ongcor 
itself,  and.  between  it  and  the  lake  Tali  Sab.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  small  plan  (figure  2,  Woodcut  No.  370)  it  is  almost  an  exact 
square,  and  measures  nearly  an  English  mile  each  way.  The  walled 
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'enclosure  of  the  temple  measures  1080  yards  by  1100,  and  is  sur- 
,  rounded  by  a  moat  or  ditch  230  yards  wide.  The  moat  is  crossed  on 
the  west  by  a  splendid  -causeway,  adorned  by  pillars  on  either  side. 
This  leads  to  the  great  gateway,  not  unlike  the  gopura  of  a  Dravidinn 
temple,  five  storeys  .in  height,  but  extended  by  lateral  galleries  and 
towers  to  a  fagade  more  than  000  ft.  in  extent.  Within  this  a  second 
raised  causeway,  370  yards  long,  leads  to  a  cruciform  platform  in 
)  front  of  the  temple  (shown  in  figure  1,  Woodcut  No.  370).  On  either 
side  of  this,  about  half-way  down,  is  a  detached  temple,  which  any¬ 
where  else  would  be  considered  of  importance,  but  here  may  be  passed 

The  general  plan  of  the  temple  will  be  understood  from  the 
woodcut  (No.  370).  It  consists  of  three  enclosures,  one  within  the 
other,  each  raised  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  that  outside 
it,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pyramidal  form.  The  outer  enclosure 
measures  570  ft.  by  G50  ft.,  and  covers,  therefore,  about  370,000  sq.  ft. 

.  The  great  temple  at  Karnac  (Thebes)  covers  430,000  sq.  ft.  There 
are  three  portals,  adorned  with  towera  on  each  face,  and  on  either 
side  of  these  are  open  galleries  or  verandahs,  which,  with  then-  bas- 
reliefs,  are  probably  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  temple, 
'.their  ^external  appearance  will  be  understood  from  the  Woodcut 
No.  ST’S  •  that  of  the  interior  from  Woodcut  No.  374  ;  though 
these  illustrations  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  do  justice  to  their 
magnificence. 

Its  appearance  in  elevation  may  be  gathered  from  Woodcut  No. 
371,  which  shows  it  to  be  a  pyramid  more  than  GOO  ft.  in  breadth 
across  it%  shortest  width  north  and  south,  and  rising  to  180  ft.  at  the 
summit  of  the  central  tower.  It  is,  consequently,  both  larger  and 
higher  than  Boro  Buddor,  and  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  ela¬ 
boration  of  that  temple  it  is  probably  surpassed  by  this  one,  both  in  the 
extent  of  its  ornamentation  as  well  as  in  the  delicacy  of  its  carvings. 
There  may  have  been  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  labour  bestowed  on 
the  colonnades  at  Kamisseram  as  on  this  temple  ;  but  otherwise  the 
Indian  example  cannot  compare  with  either  of  these  two.  It  has 
i  literally  no  outline,  and  practically  no  design  ;  while  both  Nakhon 
Wat  and  Boro  Buddor  arc  as  remarkable  for  their  architectural 
designs  as  for  their  sculptural  decorations. 

The  mechanical  arfhngements  of  the  galleries  or  colonnades  above 
referred  to_ are  as'penfcct  as  their  artistic  design.  These  will  be  under¬ 
stood  from  the  diagram,  Woodcut  No.  372.  On  one  side  is  a  solid  wall 
of  the  most  exquisite  masonry,  .supporting  the  inner  terrace  of  the 
temple.  It  is  built  of  large  stones  without  cement,  and  so  beautifully 
fitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  joints  between  two  stones.  At. 
•a  distance  of  10  ft.  G  in.  in  front  of  this  stands  a  range,  of  square 
piers,  very  much  in  the  proportion  of  the  Homan  Doric  order,  \iiih 
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■  animated  description,  taken  from  the  ‘  Bamayana,’  or  ‘  Mahabharata,’ 
which  the  immigrants  either  brought  with  them,  or,  as  the  Siamese 
annals  say,  received  from  India  in  the  4th  or  5th  century.  These, 
Pathammasurivong,  the  founder  of  the  city,  caused  to  be  translated 
into  Cambodian,  with  considerable  variations,  and  here  they  are  sculp¬ 
tured  almost  m  exteitso.1 

One  bas-relief,  however,  is  occupied  by  a  different  subject — popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  represent  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  Above  is  a 
procession  so  closely  resembling  those  in  Egyptian  temples  as  to  be 
startling.  The  king  is  borne  in  a  palanquin  very  like  those  seen  in 
the  sculptures  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  accompanied  by  standards 
and  emblems  which  go  far  to  complete  the  illusion.  In  the  middle 
rqjv  sits  a  judge,  with  a  numerous  body  of  assessors,  and  the  con¬ 
demned  are  thrown  down  to  a  lower  region,  where  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  tortured  in  all  the  modes  which  Eastern  ingenuity  has 
devised.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  is  a  theological  hell  ;  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  represents  the  mode  in  which  the  Indian 
immigrants  “  improved  ”  the  natives.  One  subject  alone  can  be  called 
mythological,  and  it  wears  an  old  familiar  face  ;  it  represents  the 
second  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  the  world-supporting  tortoise,  and  the 
SmrnijLg  of  the  ocean  with  the  great  snake  Naga.  No  legend  in 
Hindu  mythology  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a  snake-temple  ;  hut, 
notwithstanding  .this,  it  is  out  of  place,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying 
that  it  was  his  choice  of  this  subject  that  gave  rise  to  the  tradition 
that  the  king  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  because  he  had  deserted  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers.  This  relief  is  evidently  the  last  attempted, 
and  still'remains  unfinished. 

The. only  other  temples  that  I  am  aware  of  where  sculpture  is  used 
in  anything  like  the  same  profusion  are  those  at  Boro  Buddor  in  Java 
and  that  at  Hullabid,  described  above,  page  401.  In  the  Indian 
example,  however,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  employed  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  in  vogue  in  Cambodia.  There  all  the 
sculptures  are  m  high  relief,  many  of  the  figures  standing  free,  and 
all  are  essential  parts  of  the  architecture — are,  in  fact,  the  architecture 
,  itself.  Here,  however,  the  two  arts  are  kept  quite  distinct  and 
independent,  each  mutually  aiding  the  other,  lmr  each  perfect  by 
itself,  and  separate  in  its  aim.  The  fjothic  architects  attempted  to 
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medieval  art  would  side  with  the  Indians  ;  but  if  the  Greeks  were 
correct  in  their  principle,  so  certainly  were  the  Cambodians. 

Leaving  these  miter  peristyles  for  the  present,  and  entering  by 
the  west  door,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  ante-naos  measuring  180  ft.  by 
150  ft.,  supported  by  more  than  100  columns,  and  lighted  by  four' 
small  courts  open  to  the  sky  above ;  but  the  floors,  as  in  all  Naga 
temples,  .are  tanks  or  reservoirs  for  water.  The  whole  of  this  part  is 
arranged  most  artistically,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  varied  and  pic¬ 
turesque  effects,  and  is  as  well  worthy  of  study  as  any  part  of  the 
temple.  Beyond  this,  on  either  hand,  is  a  detached  temple,  similar 
in  plan  to  those  that  stand  on  either  side  of  the  causeway,  half-way 
between  the  entrance  and  the  temple. 

Ascending  from  this  we  enter  the  middle  court,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  what  may  be  considered  as  the  temple  itself.  It 
measures  200  ft.  by  218  ft.,  and  is  crowned  by  five  towers  or  spires, 
one  on  each  angle,  and  one,  taller  than  the  others,  in  the  centre, 
rising  to  a  height  of  180  ft.  The  central  tower  has  four  cells,  like 
that  at  Sadri,  one  facing  each  way.  The  general  appearance  of 
these  towers  may  be  gathered  from  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  371), 
and  from  Woodcut  No.  375.  They  are  very  Indian  in  character  and 
outline,  but,  when  looked  closely  into,  are  unlike  anything  kngwn  ifi 
that  country.  The  building  which  resembles  the  inuer  temple  most, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  that  at  Sadri  (Woodcut  No.  133). 
Its  dimensions  are  nearly  the  same,  200  ft.  by  225  ft.  ;  like  this,  it 
lias  five  spires  similarly  disposed,  and  four  open  courts  ;  and  at  Sadri, 
as  here,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  snake-images,  which  suggest 
a  connexion  between  the  tivo.  But  there  the  similarity  ceases.  The 
extraordinary  amount  of  richness  and  exuberance  of  detail  in  the 
Cambodian  temple  far  surpasses  that  of  the  Indian  example ;  and 
the  courts  at  Nakhon  Wat  are  not  courts  but  water-tanks.  How  far 
the  lower  courts  were  also  capable  of  being  flooded  is  not  clear,  nor 
whether  the  whole  area,  1100  yards  square,  in  which  the  temple 
stauds,  was  not  also  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  lake.1  Judging 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Kashmiri  temples,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  this  may  have  been  the  case.  If  it  were,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  , 
a  more  fairy-like  scene  than  this  temple  would  have  presented,  rising 
from  the  lake  which  reflected  its  forms  in  the  calm  stillness  of  a 
tropical  sunset. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  this  temple  is,  that  all  its  pillars  are  as  essentially  of  Die 
Homan  Doric  order,  as  those  of  Kashmir  are  of  the  Grecian  Doric 


1  Mi.  Thomson  was  informed  that  I  and  the  temple  could,  be  reached  in  ‘ 
during  the  rains  the  whole  was  flooded,  I  boats. 
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Nakhon  AViii,  also,  there  are  intersectin','  vaults  anil  ingenious  roofing- 
contrivanecs  of  all  sorts,  hut  no  dome,  and  no  hint  that  the  architects 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  Such  a  form. 
On  the  contrary,  take  such  a  pillar  as  that 
shown  in  Wooden t  No.  370  :  the  proportion  of 
diameter  to  height  :  the  entasis  :  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  upper  and  lower  diameter  : 
the  capital  with  its  abacus  :  the  base  with  its 
plinth  ;  the  architrave,  &c.,  are  so  like  the 
Roman  order  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  likeness  being  accidental. 

But  whoever  gave  the  design  for  these 
pillars — and,  according  to  M.  Mouhot,  tlftre 
are  1532  of  them  in  this  single  building — we 
have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  erected  were  of  pure 
Turanian  blood.  Without  insisting  ou  other 
facts,  there  are  in  every  part  of  the  building 
groups  of  female  figures  in  alto-relievo.  They 
are  sometimes  in  niches  or  in  pairs,  as  in  the 
Woodcut  No.  377,  attached  to  pilasters?  or- in 
groups  of  four  or  more.  There  are  a  hundred 
or  more  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  and 
all  have  the  thick  lips  and  the  flat  noses  of 
true  Tartars,  their  eyes  forming  an  angle  with 
one  another  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  or 
auy  other  of  the  true  building-races  of  the 
World.  Unfortunately,  no  statues  of  men  are 
so  attached,  though  there  are  several  free¬ 
standing  figures  ‘which  tell  the  same  tale. 
CFrranaK{’H°to«?apiiijy  The  Tas-reliefs  do  not  help  in  the  inquiry, 
Mr.  J.  Timms™.) 1  as  the  artist  has  taken  pains  to  distinguish 
carefully  the  ethnographic  peculiarities  of  all 
the  nations  represented,  and,  till  the  inscriptions  are  read,  and  we 
know  who  are  intended  for  Indians  or  who  for  Chinese  or  Cambo¬ 
dians,  we  cannot  use  the  evidence  they  supply. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  wherever  Serpent-worship  prevailed 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  was  the  custom  to  devote  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  young  girls  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  This  would  not  only 
account  lor  these  numerous  female  statues,  but  their  presence  affords 
a  hint  of  the  worship  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  This,  however,  is 
not  required  ;  for.  though  the  god  is  gone,  and  the  Buddhists  have 
taken  possession  of  the  temple,  everywhere  the  Snake-god  appears. 
Every  angle  of  every  roof  is  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  seven¬ 
headed  snake,  anil  there  are  hundreds  of  them  :  every  cornice  is 
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in  this  history,  it  is  that  Nakhon  Wat  was  not  originally  erected 
by  Buddhists  or  for  Buddhist  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  there  . 
is  no  sign  of  a  dagoba  or  of  a  vihara,  or  of  a  ehaitya  hall  in  the 
whole  building,  nor  anything  that  can  be  called  a  reminiscence  of 
any  feature  of  Buddhist  architecture.  More  than  this,  there  is  no 
trace  of  Buddha,  of  any  scene  from  his  life,  or  from  the  jatakas  to  be 
found  among  the  sculptures.  In  former  days  it  might  be  excusable 
to  doubt  this  ;  but  it  is  not  so  now  that  any  man  may  make  himself  ' 
familiar  with  the  sculptures  at  Bharhnt,  at  Sanchi,  or  Amravatf;  or 
with  those  from  the  Gandkara  monasteries  or  at  Boro  Buddor.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  recognise  a  Buddhist  scene  or  legend, in  these  repre¬ 
sentations,  as  it  is  to  identify  a  Christian  scene  m  the  Arena  chapel 
at  Padua,  or  at  Monreale  near  Palermo.  What  may  hereafter  turiwip 
I  do  not  know,  but  meanwhile  I  most  unhesitatingly  assert  that  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  Buddhism  in  any  of  the  bas-reliefs  yet  brought  to 
light  from  Nakhon  Wat,  nor  an  integral  statue  of  Buddha  or  of  any 
Buddhist  saint  about  the  place. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  traditions  of  Asoka  having 
sent  missionaries  there,  and  of  Buddhaghosha  having  visited  the  place,1 * 
bub  they  are  the  merest  of  traditions,  imported,  apparently,  from 
Siam,  and  resting  on  no  authenticated  basis.  Had  Buddhists  ever 
come  here  en  masse,  or  the  country  ever  been  converted  to  that  re¬ 
ligion,  as  was  the  case  in  Java,  it  seems  impossible  the  fact  should 
not  he  observable  in  the  buildings.  But  there  seems  no  trace  of  it 
there.  There  is  no  Eastern  country,  in  fact,  where  that  religion 
seems  to  have  been  so  little  known  in  ancient  times.  The  testimony 
of  tlie  Chinese  traveller,  who  visited  the  country  in  a.d.  T2!)5,3  is 
sufficient  to  prove  it  did  exist  in  his  time  ;  but,  like  his  predecessors 
Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang,  he  saw  his  own  faith  everywhere,  and, 
with  true  Chinese  superciliousness,  saw  no  other  religion  anywhere. 

So  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascertained,  it  seems  as  if  the  migra¬ 
tions  of  the  Indians  to  Java  and  to  Cambodia  took  place  about  the 
same  time  aud  from  the  same  quarter ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference  :  they  went  en  masse  to  Java,  and  found  a  tabula  rasa 
— a  people,  it  may  be,  numerous,  but  without  arts  or  religion,  and  < 
they  implanted  there  their  <  own  with  very  slight  modifications. 
In  Cambodia  the  country  must  have  been  more  civilized,  and  had 
a  religion,  if  not  an  art.  The  Indians  seem  slowly,  and  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  have  been  able  to  modify  their  religion  towards 


1  Gamier,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Bas-  langes  Asiatiques,’  he  finds  the  earliest 

tian,  vol.  i.  pp.  400,  415,  438,  &c.  mention  of  the  Cambodian  kingdom  in 

3  In  the  extracts  from  the  ‘  Chinese  a.d.  616.  From  that  period  the  accounts  , 
Annals,’  translated  by  Abel  Remnsat,  in  are  tolerably  consecutive  to  A.D.  1295, 
(he  first  volume  of  the  ‘Nouveaux  Me'-  but  hofore  that  nothing. 
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Hinduism,  probably  because  it  was  identical,  or  at  least  sympathetic ; 
but  they  certainly  endowed  the  Cambodians  with  an  art  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  before  possessed.  Now  that  we  know 
to  what  an  extent  classical  art  prevailed  m  the  country  these  Indians 
are  reputed  to  have  come  from,  and  to  how  late  a  date  that  art 
continued  to  be  practised  in  the  north-west,  we  are  no  longer  puzzled 
to  understand  the  prevalence  of  classical  details  in  this  temple  ;  but  to 
work  out  the  connexion  in  all  its  variations  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  problems  that  remain  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  future  explorers. 

®  There  is  a  temple  within  the  city  walls  which,  when  as  well 
known,  may  prove  to  be  a  grander  and  more  splendid  temple  than 
Nakhon  Wat  itself.  When  Mr.  Thomson  visited  the  place,  it  was  so 
overgrown  with  jungle  that  he  could  not  make  out  its  plan  el¬ 
even  count  its  towers.  Garuier  could  only  form  a  diagram  of  its 
plan  (plate  21),  but  he  gave  two  views — one  a  woodcut  in  the  text 
(page  G7),  the  other  a  lithograph  in  his  atlas.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  M.  Delaporte  has  cleared  out  the  place,  and  made 
careful  plans  and  drawings  of  the  whole,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
we  may  expect  to  know  all  about  it.  It  is  a  rectangle,  measuring 
about  400  ft.  by  433  ft.,  and  its  general  appearance  may  be  gathered 
by  imagining  the  effect  of  Nakhon  Wat  with  fifty-two  towers 
instead  of  nine,  and  the  whole  perhaps  more  richly  and  elaborately 
ornamented  than  even  that  temple.  It  certainly  appears  to  he 
older— probably  it  belongs  to  the  11th  or  12th  century ;  and  its 
sculptures  are  consequently  better  in  execution,  though  whether  they 
are  equal  in  design  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

,,The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  design  is,  that  each  of  the  towers 
is  adorned  by  four  great  masks.  One  of  the  smaller  of  these  is  shown 
in  the  next  woodcut  (No.  378),  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
their  decorations,  but  cannot  of  the  larger  towers,  nor  of  the  effect  of 
a  great  number  of  them  grouped  together,  and  dominated  by  one  in 
the  centre  60  ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  proportionate  height. 

The  question  still  remains,  to  what  deity,  or  for  what  form  of 
worship,  was  this  strange  temple  erected  ?  We  know  of  nothing  like  it 
elsewhere.  It  certainly  is  not  Buddhist,  nor  Jaina,  nor,  so  far  as 
known,  is  it  Hindu.  Neither  Siva  nor  Vishnu,  nor  any  of  the  familar 
gpds  of  that  Pantheon,  appear  anywhere.  It  may  turn  out  to  he  other¬ 
wise,  but  at  present  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Brahma.  Wc  have  no  temple  belonging  to  this  god 
in  India  Proper,  but  he  does  appear  with  the  other  two  in  sculptures 
at  Hullalhd,  and  in  other  places,  completing  the  trinity.  His  images 
are  found  much  more  frequently  in  •lava  than  in  India,  though  1  am 
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But  if  it  should  eventually  prove  to  be  correct,  what  a  wide  door  it 
opens  for  speculation,  aud  wliat  a  flood  of  light  it  would  throw  on 
many  questions  that  are  now  perplexing  us.  Is  it  that  a  worship  of 
Brahma  really  existed  in  the  north-west,  in  the  original  scats  of  the . 
immigrant  races  before  they  passed  into  India,  and  that  it  was  left 
to  vegetate  there  while  the  settlers  adopted  the  more  fashionable 
religions  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  in  the  countries  of  their  adoption  ?  If 
this  were  so,  a  later  migration  may  have  taken  place  by  a  northern 
route  through  Yunan,  taking  with  them  the  older  form  of  the  faith 
and  planting  it  in  this  far-off  land. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  knowledge  cither  of  Brahma  or  of 
these  strangely  classical  forms  of  art  were  imported  into  this  country. 
We  cannot  yet  explain  how  all  this  happened,  but  we  see  enough  to 
feel  sure  that  iu  a  very  few  years  the  solution  will  be  possible — per¬ 
haps  easy.  It  would  indeed  be  a  triumph  if  we  could  track  Bralmia. 
back  to  the  cave  where  he  has  been  so  long  hidden,  and  connect  his 
worship  with  some  of  the  known  religions  of  the  world. 


Bather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  is  another 
first-class  temple,  called  Ta  Proum,  or  Paten  ta  Phrohm,  the  resi- 
dejice®f  Phrohm  or  Brahma.1  It  is  a  square,  measuring  about  400  ft. 
each  way,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  M.  Mouhot’s  plan,  was 
of  the  same  class  as  Haklion  Wat ;  but,  as  Lieutenant  Gamier  says,  it 
is  so  ruined  that  its  plan  can  hardly  be  made  out,2  and  it  is  so  choked 
with  vegetation,  that  in  a  few  years  not  one  stone  of  it  will  remain 
upon  another. 

About  twenty  miles  further  eastward  is  another  temple  of  the 
same  class,  but  much  more  perfect,  called  Helen,  aud  at  seventy  miles 
a  third,  called  Preacan.  These  wore  only  imperfectly  explored  by  the 
first  French  expedition,  but  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
second,3  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  plans  aud  all  the  details 
necessary  to  enable 'us  to  speak  with  confidence  with  regard  to  this 
curious  but  most  interesting  group  of  temples.  They  are  evidently 
very  numerous,  and  all  most  elaborately  adorned,  and,  it  need  hardly 
»  be  added,  very  unlike  anything  we  have  met  w  ith  in  any  part  of 
India  described  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  neither  Buddhist,  Jaina,  nor  Hindu,  in  any  sense  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  understood  these  terms,  and  they  as  certainly  are 
not  residences  or  buildings  used  for  any  civil  purposes.  It  is  possible 
thjt,  when  we  become  acquainted  with  the  ancient,  architecture  of 
Yunan,  or  the  provinces  of  Central  and  Western  Chinn,  we  may  gel 
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furti icv  north  mid  further  west  for  the  solution  of  the  riddle;  but,  till 
we  nre  in  possession  of  the  results  of  the  French  expedition,  it  is 
premnturc  to  speculate. 

These  great  gallericd  temples  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
typical,  as  they  certainly  are  the  most  magnificent,  of  the  temples  of 
the  Cambodians  ;  but,  besides  these,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  great 
temples  in  Ongcor  Thom  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  anywhere  else 
would  be  considered  worthy  of  attention.  Of  these,  one  at  Mount 
Balteng,  to  the  south  of  the  city,  is  a  five-storeyed  pyramid,  with 
sixty  small  pavilions  on  its  steps,  and  a  platform  on  its  summit,  which 
is  now  only  encumbered  with  some  debris ;  but  whether  they  are  the 
remains  of  a  Sikrn,  or  whether  it  was  a  well-temple  like  those  sin 
Java,  is  by  no  means  clear. 

To  the  east  of  the  city  is  another  somewhat  similar — a  pyramid, 
with  three  storeys,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  50  ft.  It,  however,  is 
enclosed  in  a  gallery,  measuring  250  ft.  each  way,  and  seems  to  have 
had  five  pavilions  on  its  summit.1  • 

The  other  temples  are  not  of  such  magnificence  as  to  justify  their 
being  described  here  ;  their  interest  would  be  great  in  a  monograph 
of  the  style,  but,  without  illustrations,  their  dimensions,  conplsd  wjtli 
their  unfamiliar  names,  would  convoy  very  little  information  to  the 
reader.3 
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The  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  Ongcor  seem  to  be  quitte  worthy 
of  its  temples,  either  as  regards  extent  or  richness  of  decoration. 
They  are,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  more  ruinous  state  ; 
being  less  monumental  in  their  mode  of  construction,  and,  what  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  they  have  neither  been  drawn  nor  pho¬ 
tographed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  intelligible. 

A  view  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Ongcor  Thom  is  given  by  Lieutenant 
Gamier,  Plate  8 ;  and  as  it  is  as  remarkable  as  anything  about  the 
place,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  full  details  will  be  brought  home  by, 
the  present  expedition.  Fortunately,  it  is  the  gateway  described  by 


1  It  would  bo  interesting  if  among  these 
we  could  identify  that  one  of  which  the 
Chinese  traveller  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  “  A  Test  do  la  ville  est  un 
autre  temple  de  l’esprit  liornme  Pho-to-U, 
auquel  on  sacriiie  des  homines.  Cliaqu.e 
aunee  Ie  roi  va  dans  ce  temple  faire  lui- 
meme  un  sacrifice  humain  pendant  la 
nuit.”— ‘  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiqucs,’ 
vol.  i.  p.  83. 


!  At  Buribun,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  Dr.  Bastian  informs  me  there  is  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Nakhon  Wat  sculp¬ 
tures,  carved  in  wood  in  the  16th  century. 
The  place  was  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Cambodia  after  the  fall  of  the  capital, 
and  as  original  art  had  then  perished, 
they  took  this  mode  of  adorning  their  < 
palace.  What  a  prize  for  any  European 
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the  Chinese  visitor,  in  1295, 1  as  at  the  end  of  the  great  bridge,  which 
was,  and  is,'  adorned  by  fifty-two  giants,  bearing  on  their’  arms  the 
great  seven-headed  Naga  that  formed  the  parapet  of  the  bridge. 

On  each  side  of  the  gate  are  three  elephants,  and  on  each  angle 
the  head  of  a  great  seven-headed  Naan.  Above  these  arc  figures  of 
men  and  women,  but  the  great  feature  is  the  four-faced  irnsk  of 
Brahma,  as  on  the  spires  of  the  Baion  (Woodcut  No.  378).  The 
details  of  the  upper  part  also  so  far  resemble  those  of  that  temple 
that  they  must  be  nearly  the  same  age.  This,  therefore,  cannot  well 
be  the  four-faced  figure  of  Brahma,  which  his  ungrateful  children 
set  up  to  frighten  then'  parent  when  they  were  tired  of  him  {ante, 
page  680)  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  the  legend  repeated  in  stone  and 
stondmg  at  this  dav.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  stone  gave  rise 
to  the  legend  ;  but,  whichever  way  it  arose,  it  is  equally  interesting 
as  material  evidences  of  a  history  and  of  a  religion  of  which,  up  to 
this  time,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

The  walls  of  the  cities  were  also  of  very  great  extent,  and  of 
dimensions  commensurate  with  their  importance.  They  seem  generally 
to  have  been  constructed  of  a  coarse  ferruginous  stone  in  large  blocks, 
>and  only  the  gates  and  ornamental  parts  were  of  the  line-gnuned 
sandstone  of  which  the  temples  and  palaces  are  built.  Wonderful  as 
these  temples  and  palaces  are,  the  circumstance  that,  perhaps,  alter 
all  gives  the  highest  idea  of  the  civilization  of  these  ancient  Cam¬ 
bodians  is  the  perfection  of  their  roads  and  bridges.  One  great  trunk 
road  seems  to  have  stretched  tor  300  miles  across  the  country  from 
Korat,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to  the  Mekong  river.  It  was  a 
raised  causeway,  paved  throughout  like  a  Roman  road,  and  every 
stream  that  it  crossed  was  spanned  by  a  bridge,  many  of  which  re¬ 
main  perfect  to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Bastian  describes  two  of  these  : 
one,  400  ft.  ill  length,  and  50  ft.  in  breadth,  richly  ornamented  by 
balustrades  and  cornices,  and  representations  of  snakes  and  the  Snake 
king.2  The  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  it  is  constructed  without 
radiating  -  arches,  but  like  every  structure  in  the  place,  by  a  system 
of  bracketing  or  horizontal  arches,  and  without  cement.  \et  it  has 
withstood,  for  five  centuries  at  least,  the  violence  of  the  tropical 
torrent  which  it  spans. 
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metal,  for  jio  London  coach  maker  at  the  present  day  could  frame 
anything  so  delicate  in  wood.  The  rims,  too,  are  irt-  metal,  and, 
apparently,  the  wheel  turns  on  the  axle.  Those  who  are  aware  how 
difficult  a  problem  it  is  to  make  a  perfect  wheel  will  appreciate  how 
much  is  involved  in  such  a  perfect  solution  of  the  problem  as  is  here 
found.  But  it  rcqnires  a  knowledge  of  the  clumsiness  of  the  Romans 
and  our  mediaeval  forefathers  in  this  respect,  and  the  utter  barbarism 
of  the  wheels  represented  in  Indian  sculptures  and  still  used  in  India, 
to  feel  fully  its  importance  as  an  index  of  high  civilization. 

If,  however,  the  Cambodians  were  the  only  people  who  before  the 
1 3th  century  made  such  wheels  as  these,  it  is  also  probably  true  that 
their  architects  were  the  only  ones  who  had  sufficient  mechanical  skill 
to  construct  their  roofs  wholly  of  hewn  stone,  without  the  aid  either  tf 
wood  or  concrete,  and  who  could  dovetail  and  join  them  so  beautifully 
that  they  remain  watertight  and  perfect  after  five  centuries  of  neglect 
in  a  tropical  climate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
with  which  the  stones  of  the  roofs  are  joggled  and  fitted  into  one 
another,  unless  it  is  the  skill  with  which  the  joints  of  their  plain 
walls  are  so  polished  and  so  evenly  laid  without  cement  of  any  kind. 
It  is  difficult  to  detect  then1  joints  even  in  a  sun-picture,  which 
generally  reveals  flaws  not  to  be  detected  by  the  eye.  Except  hi  the 
works  of  the  old  pyramid-building  Egyptians,  I  know  of  nothing  to 
compare  with  it. 

When  we  put  all  these  things  together,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  we  ought  most  to  admire  the  mechanical  skill  which  the 
Cambodian  architects  displayed  in  construction  or  the  largeness  of 
conception  and  artistic  merit  which  pervades  every  part  oi  their 
designs.  These  alone  ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  recommend 
their  study  to  every  architect.  To  the  historian  of  art  the  wonder  is 
to  find  temples  with  such  a  singular  combination  of  styles  in  such 
a  locality — Indian  temples  constructed  with  pillars  almost  purely 
classical  in  design,  and  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  so  strangely 
Egyptian  in  character.  To  the  ethnologist  they  are  almost  equally 
interesting,  in  consequence  of  the  religion  to  which  they  are  dedi¬ 
cated.  Taken  together,  these  circumstances  render  their  complete 
investigation  so  important  that  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  now  be  long 
delayed. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  tlie  present  stale  of  our  knowledge,  to  write 
anything,  either  conclusive  or  satisfactory,  about  the  architecture  of 
China.  This  may  arise  partly  from  the  incurionsncss  of  travellers, 
and  partly  because  there  really  are  no  buildings  in  the  country 
worthy  of  the  people  or  their  civilization.  Till  very  recently,  the 
latter  would  have  appeared  to  be  the  true  cause  of  our  ignorance : 
but  lately  the  photographic  camera  has  penetrated  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  imperial  city  of  Pekin,  and  has  brought  away  impres¬ 
sions  which  go  some  way  to  modify  this  opinion.  Unfortunately,  the 
’  camera  has  not  been  accompanied  hv  the  measuring-tape  or  the  note¬ 
book,  and  our  information  is  therefore,  in  some  lespeet-s,  vague  :  hut 
it  seems  certain  that  there  are  buildings  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Even  these,  however, 
are  not  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  among  a  people  whose 
higtory  and  whose  civilization  seems  so  exact  a  counterpart  of  (hat 
of  Egypt.  In  both  countries  we  have  the  same  long  snreession  of 
dynasties  with  dates,  extending  through  boon  ur  . . .  years,  inter¬ 

rupted  only  by  shepherd  invasions  whieli  ill  both  countries  lasted 
about  live  centuries,  when  the  words  of  Maudlin  are  as  literally 
applicable  to  the  Taeping  ivlrllion  as  they  arc  to  the  uwnhicm  of 
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the  Hyksos  by  the  uprising  of  the  native  Egyptian  races.  During 
all  tin's  long  period  the  same  patriarchal  form  of  government  pre¬ 
vailed  in  both  countries — the  king  being  not  only  the  head  of  the 
secular  government,  hut  the  chief  priest  of  the  people.  Both  people 
early  attained  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  and  maintained  it  with¬ 
out  change  or  progress  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence. 
The  syllabic  symbols  of  the  Chinese  are  the  ex-act  counterpart  of  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  as  clumsy  and  as  unlike  that 
of  any  other  contemporary  nation,  and  as  symbolic  of  their  exclusive 
segregation  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  both  countries  there  was 
always  the  same  calm  contemplation  of  death,  the  same  desire  for 
ail  honourable  funeral  and  a  splendid  tomb,  and  the  same  reverence 
for  the  dead.  In  these  and  fifty  other  particulars,  the  mannsrs 
and  customs  of  the  two  peoples  seem  identical,  and  the  perfect  paral¬ 
lelism  only  breaks  down  when  we  come  to  speak  of  their  buildings. 
There  are  no  tombs  in  China  to  he  compared  with  the  Pyramids, 
and  uo  temples  that  approach  those  of  Thebes  in  dimensions  or  in 
splendour. 

If  the  Chinese  were  as  closely  allied  to  the  Tartar  or  Mongolian 
tribes  on  their  north-eastern  frontier  as  is  generally  supposed,  this 
difference  could  not  have  existed.  It  may  therefore  be,  as  bras  bepn 
suspected,  that  the  true  Chinese  are  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Polynesian  races,  especially  on  the  sea-board,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  country  we  are  really  acquainted  with.  When  the  inner 
country  lias  been  more  carefully  examined,  it  is  probable  that  we  may- 
see  cause  to  modify  our  opinion  as  to  the  architectural  character 
of  the  Chinese  people.  ‘ 

This  will  be  especially  the  case  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  so- 
called  Indo-Chinese  inhabitants  of  Cambodia  are  very  much  more 
closely  allied  i  n  blood  to  the  Chinese  than  they  are  to-  any  of  the 
races  inhabiting  India  ;  since,  by  the  erection  of  the  buildings  described 
in  tlie  last  division  of  tliis  work,  tlie  Cambodians  have  nobly  vindi¬ 
cated  their  title  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  building  races 
of  the  world.  Considering  the  short  time  of  tlieir  existence  and  the 
limited  area  they  occupied,  they  may  in  fact  lay  claim  to  having  « 
surpassed  even  the  Egyptian*  in  this  respect. 

It  will  he  strange  if  in  Honan  and  Quang-si  we  do  not  eventually 
find  tlie  links  which  will  confirm  the  connexion  of  the  two  races  of 
Cambodia  and  China,  and  explain  what  at  present  can  only  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  architectural  history. 

A  little  well-directed  industry  on  the  spot  would  very  soon  clear  all 
this  doubt  away.  Meanwhile  there  are  other  minor  causes  which  may 
have  contributed  to  the  absence  of  monumental  buildings  in  China, 
and  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  allude  to  before  proceeding  further.  ' 
In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  never  had  either  a  dominant  priesthood 
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or  a  hereditary  nobility.  The  absence  of  the  former  class  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  because,  in  all  countries  where  architecture 
has  been  carried  to  anything  like  perfection,  it  is  to  sacred  art  that  it 
has  owed  its  highest  inspiration,  and  sacred  art  is  never  so  strongly 
developed  as  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and  splendid  hierarchy. 
Again,  religions  and  sectarian  zeal  is  often  a  strong  stimulus  to  sacred 
architecture,  and  this  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  remarkable  people. 
Though  the  Chinese  are  bigoted  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  can  well 
conceive  in  all  political  matters,  they  are  more  tolerant  than  any 
other  nation  we  know  of  in  all  that  concerns  religion.  At  the 
present  moment  three  great  religious  sects  divide  tlie  empire  nearly 
equally  between  them.  For  though  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  perhaps  numbers  more  followers  than  cither  of 
the  other  two,  still  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius — the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Sakya  Sinha — are  a  more  purely  Chinese 
sect  than  the  other,  and  hold  an  equal  place  in  public  estimation  ; 
while,  at  the  present  time,  the  sect  of  Laou  Tse,  or  the  Doctors  of 
Reason,  is  more  fashionable,  and  certainly  more  progressive,  than 
the  others.1  Christianity,  too,  might  at  one  tame  have  encroached 
largely  on  either  of  these,  and  become  a  very  prevalent  religion  in 
th^  tolerant  empire,  had  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  understood  that 
the  condition  of  religious  tolerance  here  is  a  total  abstinence  from 
interference  in  political  matters.  This,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  never  could  be  brought  to  understand  ;  hence  their  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  realm,  and  the  proscription  of  their  faith,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  only  have  been  tolerated  like  all  others,  but  bid  fair 
to  find  "more  extensive  favour  than  any.  Such  toleration  is  highly 
'  laudable  in  one  point  of  view  ;  but  the  want  of  fervour  and  energy 
from  which  it  arises  is  fatal  to  any  great  exertions  for  the  honour  of 

In  the  same  manner  the  want  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  indeed 
of  any  strong  family  pride,  is  equally  unfavourable  to  domestic 
architecture. of  a  durable  description.  At  a  man’s  death  his  property 
is  generally  divided  equally  among  his  children.  Consequently  the 
•wealthiest  men  do  not  build  residences  calculated  In  last  longer  than 
their  own  lives.  The  royal  palaces  are  merely  somewhat  larger  ami 
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more  splendid  than  those  ol  the  mandarins,  hut  the  same  in  character, 
and  erected  with  the  same  ends. 

There  is  no  country  where  property  has  hitherto  been  considered 
so  secure  as  China.  Private  feuds  and  private  wars  were  till  lately 
unknown  ;  foreign  invasion  was  practically  impossible,  and  little 
dreaded.  Hence  they  have  none  of  those  fortabces,  or  fortified  man¬ 
sions,  which  by  their  mass  and  solidity  give  such  a  marked  character 
to  a  certain  class  of  domestic  edifices  in  the  western  world.  Equality, 
peace,  and  toleration,  are  blessings  whose  value  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate :  but  on  the  dead  tliousrh  pleasnnr  level  where  they 
exist,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  rugged  sublimity  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  storm.  The  Chinese  have  chosen  the 
humbler  path  of  life,  and  with  singular  success.  There  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  industrious  or,  till  the  late  wars,  happier  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  singularly  deficient  in  every 
element  of  greatness,  either  political  or  artistic. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  certainly  is  curious  to  find  the  oldest 
civilized  people  now  existing  oil  the  face  of  the  globe  almost  wholly 
without  monuments  to  record  tlie  past,  or  any.  desire  to  convey  to  pos¬ 
terity  a  worthy  idea  of  their  present  greatness.  It  is  no  less  remark¬ 
able  to  find  the  most  populous  of  nations,  a  nation  in  which  Millions 
are  always  seeking  employment,  never  thinking  of  any  of  those  higher 
modes  of  expression  which  would  serve  as  a  means  of  multiplying 
occupation,  and  which  elevate  while  feeding  the  masses^ ;  and  still  more 
startling  to  find  wealth,  sncli  as  the  Chinese  possess,  never  invested  in 
self-glorification,  by  individuals  erecting  for  themselves  monuments 
which  shall  astonish  their  contemporaries,  and  hand  down  their  names 

Prom  these  causes  it  may  be  that  Chinese  architecture  is  not 
worthy  of  much  attention.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  instructive, 
since  the  Chinese  are  tlie  only  people  who  now  employ  polychromy  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  architecture  :  indeed,  with  them,  colour  is  far 
more  essential  than  form  ;  and  certainly  tlie  result  is  so  far  pleasing 
and  satisfactory,  that  for  the  lower  grades  of  art  it  is  hardly  doubtful 
that  it  should  always  be  so.  For  the  higher  grades,  however,  it  is* 
hardly  less  certain  that  colour,  though  most  valuable  as  an  accessary, 
is  incapable  of  that  lofty  power  of  expression  which  form  conveys  to 
the  human  mind. 
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Temple  of  the  Great  Drairoii — Buddhist  Teiuplea — Taos — Tombs — Pailoos  —  , 


I%we  had  the  requisite  knowledge,  or  if  the  known  examnles  of  Chinese 
temples  were  sufficiently  numerous,  we  ought,  before  describing'  them, 
to  classify  the  buildings,  apportioning  each  to  that  one  ot  the  three 
religions  to  which  it  belongs.  "For  the  present  tins  must  be  letb 
to  some  one  on  the  spot.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  difficulty  m  rccog- 
uisiug  those  which  belong'  to  the  religion  ot  lb  or  Buddha.  These 
are  generally  the  nine-storeyed  towers  or  teas,  which,  as  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  hereafter,  are  merely  exaggerated  tees  of  the  Indian  dagobus. 
The  triples,  properly  so-called,  ot  this  religion,  are  110c  very  magni¬ 
ficent,  nor  are  they  generally  built  in  a  permanent  style  of  architecture. 
This  is  still  more  the  case,  apparently,  with  the  temples  ot  Confucius. 
The  only  oue  that  has  been  carefully  described  and  photographed  is 
that  at  Pekin,  which  is  also  probably  the  most  magnificent.  Judging 
from  our  present  information,  it  more  resembles  a  university  than  a 
temple.  *  There  are  neither  images  nor  altars,  but  great  halls,  on  which 
are  hung  up  the  names  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
literates,  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  no  priests  ;  aud  though  cere¬ 
monies  are  there  performed  annually  by  the  emperor  m  honour  ot  the 
great  philosopher,  these  scarcely  can  be  called  worship,  or  the  hall  a 
temple. 

Temple  or  the  Great  Drag  ox. 

,  The  most  magnificent  temple  in  the  capital,  so  far  as  we  know  in 
the  empire,  is  that  known  as  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  or  the  Great 
Dragon.1  It  is  situated  close  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  in  a  square 


1  The  following  description  is  abridged 
Trom  that  by  Mr.  A.  Michie  in  bid  work 
entitled « The  Siberian  Overland  lioutc,’ 
Murray,  1864.  It  id  by  tar  the  must  l 
tinct  I  have  met  w  ith.  The  larger  w  1 
cuts  in  this  chapter  are  generally  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  work.  It  must,  however, 
be- observed  that  his  descriptions  (Idler 
sometimes  essentially  from  tho*e  hitherto 
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enclosure  measuring  about  a  mile  each  way.  From  the  outer  gate 
>  a  raised  causeway  leads  to  the  temple,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
numerous,  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests,  which  are 
,  approached  by  frequent  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  a  park  beau¬ 
tifully  -planted.  At  its  inner  extremity  stands  the,  temple  itself,  a 
circular  building,  three  stoi?vs  m  height,  with  broad  projecting  roofs, 
the  upper  terminating  in  a  gilt  ball,  directly  under  which  stands  tlic 
’  altar. 

The  temple  is  raised  on  a  circular  pyramid,  the  three  terraces  of 
which  are. seen  in  the  woodcut.  There  are  several  handsome  gateways 
at  intervals  across  the  causeway,  so  arranged  that  from  the  entrance 
the  circular  temple  itself  can  be  seen  through  the  long  vista,  framed 
as  it  were  by  them  ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  is  covered  with 
blue  tiles  and  gilding,  the  effect  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing. 

.  Iu  the  same  enclosure  is  another  temple  called  that  of  the  Earth, 
where  sacrifices  of  animals  are  annually  offered  to  the  gods,  whoever 
'they  may 'be,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated. 

These  temples  are  said  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year  1120, 
and,  if  so  old,  seem  to  be  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation,  con¬ 
sidering  the  manner  in  which  they  are  now  neglected. 

.In  leading. Mr.  Michie’s,  or  any  other  description  of  the  Dragon 
Temple  of  Pekin,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  there  are 
so  many- points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  the  Serpent  Temple  of 
Nakhou  Wat,  that  the  coincidence  can  hardly  be  accidental.  The 
variations  are  hardly  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  differ¬ 
ence  of  age,  and  the  fact  that  the  one  was  erected  by  Chinese  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  their  empire,  the  other  by  Cambodians  near  the 
southern  limit  of  theirs.  All  the  links,  however,  which  connect,  the 
two  temples  are  still  wanting ;  yet,  as  we  have  the  assertion  of  the 
Chinese  traveller  in  1205  that  the  Tao-tzo  religion  1  existed  in  Cam¬ 
bodia  while  die  was  there,  we  should  not  feel  surprise  at  any  similarity 
that  may  be  traced  between  the  temples  of  the  two  countries. 

The  only  Buddhist  temple  in  China  of  which  any  plans  have  been 
made,  or  which  I  have  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  is  that 
at  Honan,  opposite  Canton.  Unfortunately  it  is  very  modern,  and  by 
no  means  monumental.  It  is  a  parallelogram  enclosed  by  a  high  nail, 
measuring  300  ft.  by  171  ft.  In  the  shorter  front  facing  the  river  is  a 
gateway  of  some  pretension.  This  leads  to  a  series  of  halls  opening 


chapels.  The  central  one  is  tlio  largest,  nixl  practically  the  choir  of 
the  1  inilil ] ntr.  II,  eontanis  the  iilt-ar,  adorned  by  gilt  imaged  of  the  ’ 
three  precious  Buddhas,  with  stalls  lor  the  monks  ami  all  anunjre- 
menls  nreessavv  lor  the  ilailv  scrviee.  .Behind  this,  in  the  next  com- . 
pnrtment.  is  a  dairohu.  and  m  its  rear  another  npurtincftt  devoted  to 
the  goddess  Kuan  vm.  pnncipnllv  worshipped  hy  women — in  fact,  the 
faidy  Chapel  ol  the  ohnreli.  Around  the  court  are  arranged  the  cells 
ol  the  monks,  their  kitenen.  rolectorv,  and  all  the  necessary  offices  of 
the  convent,  'llicsc  are  generally  placed  against  the  outer  wall,  ami 
open  into  the  court. 

Anv  person  lanuhar  with  the  rock-cut  examples  in  India  will 
easily  recognise  m  tins  temple  all  the  features  lie  is  accustomed  to  in 
the  earlier  Clr.utyas  and  Viliams,  though  strangely  altered  hy  their 
(ilnnesc  disguise.  The  figure  which  stood  in  front , of  the  diuroha 
(Woodcut  Xo.  Gl )  is  moved  lorward  and  placed  on  an  altar  bv  itself' 
with  two  companions  added,  in  accordance  with  modern  Chinese 
i  lieoioav  ;  hut  the  amend  arrangements  remain  the  same.  The  most 
interesting  part,  however,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  &e„  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  temple.  In  one  of  the  caves  at  Dhumnar  '(Bhim  ka 
.Bazar)  something  like  this  has  been  attempted,  but  it  is  evidently  so 
difficult  of  execution  in  the  rock,  that  we  are  not  surprised  h*>  lind  it 
not  repeated.  It  is  evidently  wliat  was  intended  to  be  represented  on 
the  central  rath  of  Mahavellipore  (Woodcut  Jso.  181),  and  must 
indeed  have  been  the  general  arrangement  of  Buddhist  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  Wliat  is  now  wanted  is,  that  some  one  should  supply . 
information  regarding  the  earlier  temples  of  the  Chinese,  siy  of  the 
12th  to  the  Kith  centuries.  They  no  doubt  exist-,  and  would  throw 
great  light  on  the  earlier  Indian  examples.  ,  In  the  meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  curious  to  refer  back  to  the  Woodcut  No.  129.  From  it  it 
will  be  perceived  that  as  early  as  the  llth  century  the  Buddhist 
Cliaitya  in  India,  standing  in  the  centre  of  its  Vihara,  had  already 
been  sublimated  into  an  idol  temple,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  idol 
niches,  since  there  cannot  bo  a  doubt  that  the  Jaina  temple  of  Vimala 
Sab  is  a  reproduction  for  another  'purpose  of  an  old  Buddhist  monas¬ 
tery.  The  curious  point  is,  that  the  1  Sth-oeiitury  temple  of  Honatt 
reproduces,  for  their  original  purpose,  forms  which  in  India  had, 
seven  centuries  earlier,  passed  away  to  another  faith,  and  became 
wholly  conventional.  It  is  still  more  strange  that,  if  we  leap  over 
the  intermediate  period,  and  go  seven  centuries  further  back,  we  shall 
lind  in  India  the  same  ceremonies  performed  in  the  same  form,  of 
temples  as  those  at.  which  any  one 'may  assist  in  China  at  the  present 

At  Pelcin  there  are  several  Lamaseries  or  Buddhist  monasteries, 
of  a  much  more  monumental  character  than  that  at  Honan,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  guess  at  their  arrangement,  from  mere  verbal 
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of  Urn  sides  of  the  octagon  are  longer  than  the  other,  four,  and 'alto¬ 
gether  there  is  a  play  of  light  and  shade,  amV  a  variety  about  the 
ornaments  in  this  tower,  which  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  is  inncli 
more  like  an  Indian  design  than  any  other  known  in  China,  and 
with  the  circle  of  pillars  round  its  base,  and -the  Lit  of  Stamblm, 
which  usually  accompany  these  objects  further  west,  it  recalls  the 
original  forms  as  completely  as  any  other  object  in  this  country. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  is  the  Pagoda  of  Tung  Chow  (Woodcut 
No.  384).  Its  thirteen .  storeys  are  almost  more  mouoRmous  than 
those  of  the  Nankin  Pagoda  ;  but  they  are  merely. architectural  orna¬ 
ments,  string-courses,  in  fact ;  and  as  the  tower  is  not  pierced  with 
windows  above  the  base,  it  becomes,  like  an  Orissau  .  temple,  an  im¬ 
posing  olpeGt  of  architectural  art  without  any  apparent  utilitarian 
object.  It  thus  escapes  the  charge  of  littleness  in  design,  which  only 
too  justly  applies  to  most  of  its  compeers.  ...  - 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  these  towers.  Edifices  so  original  and  so  'national  must-be 
interesting  from  that  circumstance  alone,  and  it  seems  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  build  anything  in  a  tower-like  form  of  great  height,  whether 
as  a  steeple,  a  miliar,  or  a  pagoda,  which  shall  not  form  u  pleasing 
object  from  its  salience  and  aspiring  character  alone,  even  withof.it  apv 
real  artistic  merit  in  itself.  Besides  these  qualificatkms,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  tapering  octagonal  form,  the  boldly-marked  divisions, 
the  domical  roof,  and  general  consistence  in  design-  mid  ornament  of 
these  towers,  entitle  them  to  rank  tolerably  high  among  the  tower- 
like  buildings  of  the  world. 


Tombs. 

Like  all  people  of  Tartar  origin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  is  their  reverence  for  the  dead,  or  as  it 
is  usually  called,  tlieir  ancestral  worship.  In  Consequence  of  this,  their 
tombs,  are  not  only  objects  of  care,  bub  have  frequently  more  orna¬ 
ment  bestowed  upon  them  than  graces  the  dwellings  of  the  living. 

Their  tombs  are  of  different  kinds  ;  often  merely  conical  mounds  ‘ 
of  earth,  with  a  circle  of  stones  round  their  base,  like  those  of  the 
Etruscans  or  ancient  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  from  -the  woodcut 
(No.  385)  borrowed  from  Fortune's  ‘  China  ’ — which  would  serve 
equally  well  for  a  restoration  of  those  of  Tarquinia  or  Vulci.  (More 
generally  they  are  of  a  hemispherical  shape,  surmounted  with  a  spire, 
not  unlike  the  Indian  and  Ceylonese  examples,  but  still  with  a  phy-- 
siognomy  peculiarly  Chinese.  The  most  common  atraneement  is  that 
of  a  horseshoe-shaped  platform,  cut  out  of  the.  side  of  a  .bill.  It  con¬ 
sequently  has  a  high  back,  in  which  is  the  entrance  .to  the  tomb,-  and 
slopes  of!  to  nothing  at  the  entrance  to  the  horseshoe,  where  the 
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durability,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  being  captivated  by 
the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  a  Chinese  dwelling  of  the  first  class,  and 
the  exuberant  richness  and  beauty  of  the  carvings  and  ornaments  that, 
are  heaped  on  every  part  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  their  houses  is  the 
almost  universal  concave  form  of  roof,  which  writers  on  the  subject 
have  generally  referred  to  as.  a  reminiscence  of  the  tent  of  the 
Tartar's,  who  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  it.  The  authors  of 
this  theory,  however,  forgot  that  the  Chinese  have  been  longer  out  of 
tents,  and,  know  less  of  them,  than  any  other  people  now  on  the  lace 
of  the  adobe.  The  Tartar  conquest,  like  our  INomian  one.  has  long 
been  a  fusion  rather  than  a  subjection,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  ally,  visible  effect  Oil  the  manners  or  customs  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  China.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  typical  form 
of  the  roof  of  a  Tartar  tent  was  and  is  domical,  like  those  represented 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  constructed  with  a 
.hollow  cui've  ;  so  that  the  argument  tells  the  other  way.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  form  of  roof  in  question  arose  from  a  constructive 
exigence,  which  others  would  do  well  to  imitate.  In  a  country  like 
China,  where  very  heavy  rains  fall  at  one  season  of  the  year,  tiled 
ropfs,  «ncli.  as  they  almost  universally  use,  require  a  high  pitch  to 
carry  off  the  water  ;  but  the  glaring  sunshine  of  a  not.hcr  season  renders 
shade  to  walls  and  win- 


almost  horizontally  from  the  face  of  I  lie  walls,  where  a  leak  liecunn-' 
of  slight  importance  :  and  then,  to  break  Hie  awkward  angle  earned 
bv  the  meeting  of  these  two  slopes,  I  hey  i  ase  it  oil  willi  a  Imllun 
eiiree,  which  not  only  answers  the  double  pnrpo-e  of  tin-  roof  mm. 

I  IVe'-Ulally,  but  produces  what  the  Chinese  think  —Mild  ]iel  ha]e  lijhlK 
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European  eye — the  uncles  being,  in  some  instances,  actnally  turned 
back,  ami  the  ridge  being  also  ornamented  by  upturned  ornaments 
at  its  ends,  to  ail  extent  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  notions  ;  nor 
indeed  is  it  possible  we  should,  when  they  are  overloaded  with  gro¬ 
tesque  ornaments  to  the  extent  too  often  found. 

Another  peculiarity  that  eaves  a.  very  local  character  to  their 
architecture  is  their  mode  of  flaming  a  roof,  so  unlike  that  of  any 
other  people.  This  arises  from  the  limber  most  easily  available  for 
the  purpose  being  a  small  pine,  which  lias  the  peculiarity  of  being 
soft  and  spongy  in  the  inside,  while  the  outer  rims  of  wood,  just 
under  the  bark,  retain  their  hardness  and  strength  ;  it  is  thus 
practically  a  hollow  wooden  cylinder,  which,  if  squared  to  form  a 
framing  as  wc  do,  would  fall  to  pieces ;  but  merely  cleaned  ahd 
used  whole,  it  is  a  very  strong  and  durable  building-material,  though 
one  which  requires  all  a  Chinaman's  ingenuity  and  neatness  to 
frame  together  with  sufficient  rigidity  for  the  purposes  of  a  roof. 

The  uprights  which  support  these  roofs  are  generally  formed  of 
the  same  wood,  though  not  uufrequeutly  they  are  granite  posts — they 
cannot  be  called  pillars — of  the  same  dimensions,  and  .strengthened, 
or  rather  steadied,  by  transverse  pieces  of  wood,  the  space  between 
which  and  the  roof  is  generally  filled  with  open-work  earring?  so  ,as 
to  form  a  species  of  frieze. 

The  roof  is  usually  constructed  (as  shown  in -diagram  No.  890)  by 
using  three  or  four  transverse  pieeos  or  tie-beams,  one  over  the  other, 
the  ends  of  each  beam  being  supported  on  that  below  it  by- means  of 
a  framed  qiiece  of  a  different  class  of  wood.  By  this  method,  though 
to  ns  it  may  look  unscientific,  they  make  up  a  framing  that  resists 
the  strongest  winds  uninjured.  Sometimes,  as-shown  in  the  dotted 
lines  of  the  same  woodcut,  they  carry  the  curve  across  the  top  of  the 
roof ;  but,  when  this  is  done,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
metal  roofing,  or  to  tiles  of  a  greater  length  than  are  usually  found  or 
easily  made. 

As  before  remarked,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  on  its  forms  that 
Chinese  architecture  depends  as  on  its  colours — the  pillars  being 
generally  painted  red,  the  friezes  and  open  work  green  ;  blue  marks  - 
the  floors  and  stronger  lines,  and  gilding  is  used  profusely  everywhere. 
Whether  this  would  improve  a  finer  or  more  solid  style  of  art  may 
admit  of  doubt  ;  but  it  is  certainly  remarkably  pleasing  in  China,  and 
singularly  appropriate  to  the  architecture  we  have  been  describing  ; 
and  grouped  as  these  buildings  usually  are  around  garden  courts, 
filled  with  the  gayest  flowers,  and  adorned  with  rock-work  and 
fountains  more  fantastic  than  the  buildings  themselves,  the  fancy 
may  easily  be  charmed  with  the  result,  though  taste  forbids  us  to 
approve  of  the  details. 

The  same  ephemeral  system  of  construction  which  prevailed  in 
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dwellings  of  the  rich  merchants  and  mandarins  was 
the  royal  palaces  without  any  increase  of  monumental 
of  eonrset,  with  greater  richness  of  ornament,  and  upon 
Life  most  Oriental  palaces,  however,  those  at  Pekin 
ninfibef  of  detached  pavilions,  rather  than  of  munei 
apartments  grouped  unde]-  one  roof,  as  is  usually  the  r. 


attempted  something  move 
Where  glass  is  not  available 
s  to  glaze  the  winthwis,there 
he  room  shall  not  be  utterly 
mt  the  rain  shall  not  pene- 
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When  they  do  use  the  true  arch,  it  is  timidly,  and  witbeufc  much 
knowledge  of  its  principles. 

Their  most  remarkable  engineering  work  is  certainly  the  (treat 
Wall,  which  defends  the  whole  northern  frontier  of  the  country, 
extending  over  hill  and  dale  for  more  than  1200  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.  It  is,  however,  of  very  varying  strength  in  different  places,  and 
seems  to  he  strongest  and  highest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin, 
where  it  has  generally  been  seen  by  Europeans.  There  it  is  20  ft.  in 
height,  and  its  average  thickness  is  25  ft.  at  the  base,  tapering  to 
15  ft.  at  the  summit.  There  are  also  towers  at  short  distances 
whose  dimenskms  are  generally  about  double  those  just  quoted  for 
the  wall. 

However  absurd  such  a  wall  may  be  as  a  defensive  expedient,  it 
proves  that  200  years  B.c.  the  Chinese  were  capable  of  conceiving  and 
executing  works  on.  as  great  a  scale  as  any  ever  undertaken  in  Egypt. 
The  wonder  is,  that  a  people  who  2000  years  ago  were  competent  to 
such  undertakings  should  have  attempted  nothing  on  the  same  scale 
since  that  time.  With  their  increasing  population  and  accumulating 
wealth  we. might  have  expected  their  subsequent  works  to  have  far 
surpassed  those  of  the  Egyptians.  It,  however,  remains  a  problem 
to  he  solved,  why  nothing  on  so  grand  a  scale  was  ever  aftewarijs 
attempted. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Great  Wall,  in  the  Kanban  Pass,  there  is  an  arch¬ 
way  of  some  architectural  pretension,  and  which  is  interesting  as  having 
a  well-ascertained  date,  A.D.  1345. 1  Its  dimensions  are  considerable, 
and  it  is  erected  in  a  bold  style  of  masonry  (Woodcut  Ko.  304). 
The  upper  part  is  a  true  arch,  though  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
disguise  this  by  converting  its  form  into  that  of  a  semi-octagon,  or 
three-sided  arch.  On  the  keystone  is  a  figure  of  Garuda,  and  on  either 
side  of  him  a  Naga  figure,  with  a  seven-headed  snake  hood,  and 
beyond  that  a  class  of  flowing  tracery  we  are  very  familiar  with  in 
India  about  the  period  of  its  erection.  Its  similarity  to  the  Nepalese 
gateway  at  Bhatgaon  (Woodcut  No.  174)  has  already  been  remarked 
upon,  and  altogether  it  is  interesting,  as  exemplifying  a  class  of  Indian 
ornamentation  that  came  into  China  from  the  North.  If  we  had  a  few 
specimens  of  art  penetrating  from  the  south,  we  might  find  out  the 
secret  of  the  history  of  Buddhist  art  in  China. 

A  few  years  hence  it  may  be  possible  to  attempt  to  write  a  history 
of  architecture  in  China.  At  present,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
describe  the  style  as  practised  at  the  present  day,  and  to  point  out  in 
what  respect  it  differs  from  the  styles,  prevailing  ■  in  neighbouring 
countries.  Beyond  this  wc  shall  not  be  able  to  advance  till  some 
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island  ol  so  monumental  a  character  to  deserve  being  dignified  by 
lining  classed  among  the  true  architectural  examples  of  other  countries. 
It  may  be  that  the  dread  of  earthquakes  has  prevented  them  raising 
their  buildings  to  move  than  one  or  two  storeys  in  height,  or  con¬ 
structing  them  of  more  solid  materials  than  wood.  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Japanese  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  building  races  of 
mankind,  and  have  no  taste  for  this  mode  of  magnificence.  It  is  the 
same  story  as  in  Cliina  ;  we  shall  not  know  whether  it  is  true  that 
there  are  no  objects  worthy  to  be  styled  architecture  in  Japan  till  the 
island  is  more  scientifically  explored  than  it  has  been  ;  nor,  if  they  do 
not  exist,  shall  we  till  then  be  able  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  above 
causes  their  absence  is  to  be  ascribed.  Such  information  as  we  have  is 
very  discouraging  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  though  quaint  and 
curious  in  itself,  and  so  far  worthy  of  attention,  it  is  of  little 
interest  beyond  the  shores  of  the  islands  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  extent  of  onr  knowledge  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  it  only  too  clear  that  the  art,  as  practised  in  Japan, 
has  no  title  to  rank  with  that  already  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  consequently  no  claim  to  a  place  in  a  general  history  of 
architectural  art. 

However  admirable  and  ingenious  the  modem  Chinese  may  be,  jt‘ 
is  in  the  minor  arts — such  as  carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vessels  of  porcelain  and  bronze,  and  all  that  relates  to  silk 
and  cotton  manufactures.  In  these  they  certainly  excel,  and  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  while  Europe  was  still  barbarous,  but  iu 
all  the  higher  branches  of  art  they  take  a  very  low  position,  and  seem 
utterly  uuprogressive.  '  ‘ 

They  have  no  poetry,  properly  so  called,  and  no  literature  worthy 
of  the  name.  Their  painting  never  rose  much  above  the  scale  of  deco¬ 
ration,  their  sculpture  is  more  carving  than  anything  we  know  by 
the  higher  name,  and  their  architecture  stands  on  the  same  low'  level 
as  their  other  arts.  It  is  rich,  ornamental,  and  appropriate  for 
domestic  purposes,  but  ephemeral  and  totally  wanting  in  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  conception.  Still  it  is  pleasing,  because' truthful  ;  but 
after  all,  its  great  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  of  architecture  will 
probably  turn  out  to  rest  on  the  light  it  throws  on  the  earlier  styles, 
and  on  the  ethnographic  relations  of  China  to  the  surrounding  nations 
of  Eastern  Asia. 
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Mm*  1 1 ioi  liii'cl  is,  w-Jio  wkwI  ditrinjr  tlic  space  of  six  thousand  and 

seems  dear  from  if  that  \ve  possess'  in  the  PimuMts  the  same  'lists  as 
were  submitted  to  the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  century  lux  In  the  Solar 
lists,  we  June  in  the  Tretu  Yug  sixty-two  reigns,  from  Ixvvaku  to 
Rama.1  There  is  no  com] lie te  Lunar  list  in  that  age.  For  the  Dwapar 
age  we  have  three  Solar  lists  :  one  for  Kusha  to  Vrihadsana,  thirty- 
five  reigns  ;  another  from  Dishfca  to  Janaraejaya,  thirty-three  reigns : 
and  a  third,  from  the  son  ef  Swadha.ja,  the  father  of  Situ,  wife  of 
Rama,,  to  Maliabasi,  thirty-four  reigns.  In  the  Kali  Yug  we  have  no 
complete  Solar  list,  hut  the  Lunar  list  gives  fifty  descents  from  Jara- 
sarnlba  to  the  last  Nanda.  This  gives  145  or  14G  reigns,  or  rather  tm> 
lew.  But  the  Lunar  lists,  from  the  Dwapar  Yug,  give  forty-four 
from  Burn  to  Yudhishihira,  and  fifty  from  Yadu  to  Krishna,  so  that 
the  average  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  stated  by  Megasthenes. 

The  second  part  of  the  statement,  giving  these  kings’  reigns  an 
average  duration  of  nearly  forty  years,  must  of  course  be  rejected,  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  at  that  early  age,  the  falsification  of  the 
chronology  had  only  gone  to  the  extent  of  duplication,  and  that  the 
monstrous  system  of  Yugs,  with  all  their  attendant  absurdities*,  had 
not  then  been  invented. 

Though  it  may  not  at  present  be  capable  of  direct  proof,  I  have 
myself  no  doubt  that  the  date  assigned  by  the  Hindus  lor  the  Kah 
Yug  (3101  b.c.)  is  a  true  date,  though  misapplied.  It  either  was  the 
date  when  the  Aryans  assumed  that  their  ancestors  had  first  crossed 
the  Indus,  or  when  they  had  first  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati 
or  the  Glioghra.  It  forms  no  part  of  any  subsequently  invented  system, 
and  seems  the  only  one  fixed  point  in  a  sea  of  falsification.  Assuming 
it  for  the  present,  and  deducting  Chandragupta’s  date  from  it,  we 
have  3101 — 325  =  2770  years  from  Ixwaku  to  Chandragupta,  which, 
divided  by  153,  gives  the  reasonable  number  of  eighteen  years 
for  the  duration  of  each  king’s  reign.  Of  course  it  is  not  contended 
that  these  lists  are  absolutely  to  be  depeuded  upon—  many  names  may 
lie  lost,  and  many  misplaced,  from  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  or 
from  other  causes  ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  when  treated  in  this  maimer, 
they  afford  a  reasonable  framework  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ancient  history  of  India,  and  one  that  accords  perfectly  with  all  we 
at  present  know  about  the  ancient  history  of  tlie  immigrant  Aryans.  - 


1  The  lists  used  for  this  statement  of  I  works,  in  1858.  In  a  regular  treatise  on 
pre-Buddhist  chronology  are  those  com-  chronology  it  would  be  indispensable  to 
Tiled  by  Jamos  Prinsep,  and  published  refer  to  the  Puranas  themselves;  in  a 
in  Ms ‘Useful  Tables’ in  1S36.  Thcywero  mere  statement  of  results  these  tables 
afterwards  revised  and  republished  by  I  are  amply  sufficient. 

Ed.  Thomas,  in  Ms  edition  of  Prinsep’s 
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If  this  View  can  be  sustained,  the  events  which  are  described  in 
the  Ramayana — not  of  course  the  poem,  winch  is  comparatively  mo  ■ 
dern — took  place  about  2000  years  before  Christ.  Adhering  to  the 
above  average,  we  gather  that  the  events  described  in  the  ‘  Maliabha- 
rata,’  in  like  manner,  occurred  000  years  before  Chaudragupta,  or  1225, 
or  more  precisely,  according  to  the  Puranie  chronology,  thus — 

Clmndragupta  .  .  . 

Srmakas  .  ...  ^  . 


which  may  probably  be  taken  as  very 

It  must  for  the  present  remain  an  open  question  whether  the  dates 
just  quoted  can  be  so  established  as  to  stand  the  test  of  the  exigencies  of 
modern  critical  acumen.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  this  could 
be  so  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  because  it  would  afford  a  firm 
basis  for  all  our  reasoning  regarding  the  ancient  history  and  ethno¬ 
graphy  of  India,  but  also  because  it  would  jirove  that  the  Puranas  do 
dontaqj  the  germs  of  truths  which,  when  properly  investigated,  may 
lead  to  the  most  important  deductions.  My  own  impression  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  requisite  materials  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  the  fashion  has  been  lately  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  thing,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made — so  far  as  I  know — by  any  competent  scholar, 
to  investigate  the  matter  on  scientific  principles. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  come  to  the  Anjana  era,  691  B.c.,1  and 
the  life  of  Buddha,  we  tread  on  surer  ground  :  and  it  is  fortnate  for 
our  purposes  that  it  so,  as  with  the  life  of  Buddha  the  medieval 
history  of  India  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  unless  his  date  aud 
that  of  his  successors  can  be  established  with  at  least  approximate 
certainty,  the  history^  of  architecture  iu  India  must  remain  unintel¬ 
ligible.  Iu  this  instance,  however,  the  materials,  I  believe,  exist  in 
abundance.  They  have  not,  it  is  true,  been  as  yet  investigated  to 
,such  an  extent  as  to  render  auy  point  certain,  but  the  difficulties 
are  daily  disappearing,  and  as  every  point  gained  adds  materially 
in  throwing  light  on  others  that  have  hitherto  been  considered 
unsettled,  we  may  hope  before  long  to  sec  the  whole  satisfactorily 
resolved. 

■  There  is  perhaps  no  single  point  in  the  whole  early  history  of 
India  on  which  the  chronicles  of  Ceylon  and  Further  India  are  so 
distinct  aud  unanimous  than  that  Bnildha  died — as  they  express  it. 


attained  Nirvana— at  t Jic  age  of  eighty  years,  in  the  year  543  u.c.,  or 
in  the  year  1  IS  of  the  Eotzaua1  or  Anjana  epoch.2 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made,  it  appears  to  me  on  the  most 
illogical  and  insufficient  data,  to  invalidate  this  conclusion.  There  is 
an  admitted  falsification  in  the  Ceylonese  annals,  as  set  forth  in  the 
‘  Mahawanso,’  of  sixty  years  about  this  date  ;  but  as  Tumour,  who  first 
pointed  it  out,  explained  also  the  reason  for  it,3  the  rectification  is 
easy,  and  the  result  clear.  It  seeingteiliat  Vijaya,  the  first  Indian  im¬ 
migrant  or  conqueror  of  Ceylon,  landed  in  the  island  4$3  yearn  B.C.,  or 
thereabout ;  and  the  reigns  of  Ms  successors,  down  to  Devenampiya- 
tisso,  the  contemporary  of  Asoka,  when  added  together,  amount  to 
only  23 G  years.  When  the  annals  came  to  be  expounded  in  the  ‘Maha¬ 
wanso,’  it  was  thought  expedient,  for  the  good  of  religion,  that  ®he 
coining  of  Vijaya  should  be  coincident  with  the  death  of  Buddha  ;  and 
as  the  sacred  era  could  not  be  disturbed,  Asoka’s  reign  was  carried 
back  so  as  to  admit  of  the  adjustment.  This  was  effected  principally 
by  reducing  the  epoch,  of  the  nine  Nandas  from  100  years,  at  which 
the  Buninas  place  them,  to  forty-four,  and  by  other  slight  alterations. 
The  sixty  years  was  afterwards  recovered  by  small  increments  to 
subsequent  reigns,  not  of  much  consequence,  but  injuriously  affecting 
the  correctness  of  the  whole  chronology  of  the  ‘  Mahawanso,’  down-  to 
about  A.i).  400,  when  it  was  compiled  in  its  present  form.  As 
the  date  of  Asako’s  reign  is  perfectly  well  known  (272-23G  b.c.), 
we  have  only  to  reject  the  most  improbable  coincidence  of  Vijaya 
landing  on  the  day  of  Buddha’s  Nirvana,  which  there  is  nothing 
to  support,  and  the  whole  becomes  clear,  and  everything  falls  into 
its  place.4 

Besides  the  Ceylonese  lists,  and  those  quoted  by  Crawfurd  from  the 
Burmese  annals,5  the  Piu-auas  afford  us  two,  quoted  below,  which  are 
of  great  interest  to  us,  and  the  whole  are  so  marvellously  coincident, 
that  there  seems  very  little  doubt  of  their  general  authenticity. 


Bigamlct’s  ‘  Life  of  Gaudama,’  p.  323. 


3  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiati 
Bengal,’  vol.  vi.  p.  715. 

4  Unfortunately  the  Chine 
which  we  generally  look  for 


that  in  the  7th  century  Hiouen  Thsang' 
wrote  :  “  Depuis  le  Nirvana  jusqu’aujour-r 
d’  hui  les  uns  cotupteutl200  aus,los  outres 
I  1500  ans :  il  y  en  a  qui  uffirment  qn’il 
s’est  ecoule  plus  do  -900,  mais  que  lc 
I  nombre  de  1000  n'est  pas  encore  com- 
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With  regard  to  the  first  or  Solar  list,  Professor  Wilson  remarks, 
that  “  Sakya  is  no  doubt  the  name  of  the  author  or  reviver  of  Budd¬ 
hism,  'but  is  out  of  place,  as  he  was  the  son  and  not  the  father  of 
Suddhodana.”  1  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  grandson  takes  his  grandfather’s  name,  and  which  is  an 
interminable  cause  of  confusion  m  Indian  chronological  inquiries.3 
(lautama,  as  we  kuow,  never  ascended  the  throne,  but  devoted  himself 
to  his  religious  duties,  but  his  son  Ratnla  succeeded  his  grandfather. 
In  like  manner,  the  Prasenajit  in  the  list  is  not  the  cousin  and  com¬ 
panion  of  |5uddha,  but  the  grandson,  or  grand-nephew  of  that  earlier 
king  of  the  same  name.  Sumitra,  the  last  name  mentioned  in  the 
Bhagavat  Purana,  seems  to  have  ascended  the  throne  about  451. 
There  are  no  exact  dates  for  fixing  this  event,  and  with  him  perished 
the  long  line  of  Solar  monarchy  who  for  more  than  twenty-six  cen¬ 
turies — if  our  chronology  is  correct — had  influenced  in  so  marked  a 
manner  the  destinies  of  India. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Kalasoka,  the  eleventh  king  of  this 
dynasty,  that  tile  second  convocation  was  held,  100  years  after  the 
Nirvana.  This,  too,  it  has  recently  become  the  fashion  to  doubt.  The 
accounts,  however,  in  the  ‘  Mahawanso,’  and  the  pointed  mode  in  w  hich 
it  is  referred  to  in  the  Burmese  annals,  seem  sufficient,  to  selt'e  the 
point.  Like  Yijaya’s  landing  in  Ceylon  on  the  day  of  Buddha's 
Nirvana,  Prome  is  said  to  hair  been  founded  41:;",  the  year  of 
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l.ln'H  convocation,1  Tlioy  must  lmve  believed  strongly,  or  they  would 
not  have  attempted  the  adjustment. 

As  before  mentioned,  we  have  neither  buildings,  nor  coins,  nor 
inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period,  nor  indeed  any  material  facts  that 
would  enable  us  to  verify  the  chronological  data.  It  is,  however,  so 
near  the  time  when  these  became  abundant,  tltat  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  hope  that  some  such  evidences  may  turn  up.  Till 
something  is  found,  the  absence  of  all  such  materials  must  remain  as  a 
curious  piece  of  evidence  regarding  the  important  influence  that  the 
contact  of  the  nations  of  the  West  had  on  the  arte  and  civilization  of 
India  at  the  time. 


Mauby. 

CimoNOi 
'■i/a  Dynast 


Ohamlragu 

Bimbisara 


Kajtwa  D  mastics: 

1  Bdilbikos. 


Oaves  at  Udayagiri. 


aj  Kami  cave,  Udayagir 


Tlic  chronology  of  these  three  dynasties,  as  recorded  in  the  Pnranas, 
may  admit  of  some  adjustment  in  detail ;  but  the  whole  is  so  rea- 


2  Cmwfiml’ti  ‘  Embassy  t 
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sonable  and  consistent  that  it  can  hardly  be  to  any  great  extent. 
The  whole,  too,  is  now  found  to  be  so  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
architecture  of  their  age,  and  with  such  inscriptions  as  have  been 
found,  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  its  general 
correctness. 

The  cardinal  point  on  which  the  whole  hinges  is  the  twelfth 
year  of  Asoka’s  reign  after  his  consecration — the  sixteenth  from  his 
inauguration.  In  that  year  he  published  his  rock-cut  edicts,  in  which 
he  mentions  his  allies,  Antiochus  and  Antigonus,  Ptolemy  (Pliila- 
delphus),  Magas  (of  Cyrene),  and  Alexander  (of  Macedonia).1  As  it 
happens,  all  these  five  names  are  mentioned  together  in  Justin’s 
abridgment  of  Trogus  Pompeius  (xxvi.  2,  3  and  xxvii.  1),  though 
without  giving  any  date.  As  Magas,  however,  died  B.c.  257,  and  the 
only  year  in  which  all  five  were  alive  together  was  either  that  year  or 
the  preceding,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  sixteenth  of  Asoka 
was  B.c.  256  or  B.c.  257.  If  that  is  so  it  seems  impossible  to  bring¬ 
down  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Chandragnpta  to  a  time  more 
modern  than  one  or  two  years  after  B.c.  325.  The  Ceylonese  annals 
allow  him. thirty-four  years,2  but  our  knowledge  of  what  happened  in 
India  in  Alexander’s  time  forbids  any  such  extension.  On  the  other 
liand,  Jiis  aecession  happening  in  the  year,  or  the  year  after,  the 
defeat  of  Poms,  is  not  exactly  what  we  would  expect  from  the 
context ;  but  there  Is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  controvert  it. 

Even  if  it  were  not  so  certain  as  it  appears  to  be  from  the  state¬ 
ments  just  quoted,  there-  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chronology  of  this 
period  can  easily  be  settled  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  found  in 
the  rocK-cut  excavations  quoted  m  the  table,  as  well  as  from  coins 
and  other  materials  that  exist.  These  dynasties  thus  become  a  fixed 
starting-point  for  all  our  inquiries,  either  backwards  or  forwards. 


Axmu,  or  Anmubritya  Dynasty. 


C'ii 


Bengal, 


eul  Report,’ 
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For  this 


asty,  as  for  the  preceding  three,  we  a, 
it  its  chronology,  like  theirs,  is  so  re 
what  ■  we  learn  from  other  sources 
for  doubting  its  general  eorrectuei 


slight  discrepancies  of  course,  not  only  as  to  nan 
duration  of  this  dynasty  in  the  different  Puranas. 


dependent  on 


but  as  to  the 
ns  the  Vishnu 


Parana,  according  to  Wilson,  enumerates  thirty  kings,  reigning  450 
years  ;  the  Vayu  and  Bhaga.vat  the  same.  The  Matsya  gives  only 
twenty-nine  kings,  but  makes  them  reign  460  years  ;  but  none  of 
them  give  all  the  names,  nor  does  the  addition  of  the  longest  list 
extend  beyond  435  years.1  The  whole,  from  Chandragupta  to  .the 
last,  are  also  added  together  (p.  232),  and  make  up  751  years,  or 
bringing  the  last  of  the  Andras  down  to  a.d.  426.  The  actual  fixation 
of  these  dates  will  probably  be  found  in  Nassick  cave.inscriptions. 
Two  of  these  bear  dates  :  one,  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Pulomavi, 
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or  Padma,  is  dated  nineteen  from  an  unspecified  era  :  the  other  is  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  “  modern  era,”  and  the  act  recorded  is, 
apparently,  by  order  of  Gautamiputra.1  As  it  is,  however,  almost 
certain  that  the  Gupta  era,  a.d.  819,  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
the  last-named  king,  it  seems  probable  that  when  these  inscriptions 
are  more  carefully  examined  than  they  hitherto  have  been,  they  will 
fix  these  reigns  with  even  greater  certainty  than  we  obtain  from 
the  Puranlc  dates  ;  the  one  element  of  uncertainty  being  that  the 
new  era  does  not  seem  to  be  dated  either  from  the  accession  of  the 
king  or  from  any  great  event,  but  four  cycles  of  sixty  years,  or  240 
years  from  the  Saka  era  it  was  intended  to  supersede.3 

However  this  may  be  settled,  it  cannot  disturb  either  the  initial 
orothe  final  dates  of  this  dynasty,  nor  affect  to  a  greater  extent  than 
say  ten  or  twelve  years  the  period  of  751,  which  extended  from  the 
accession  of  Cliandragupta  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Andras  in  or 
about  a.d.  426. 

This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  these  four  dynasties  form  the 
backbone  of  our  mediaeval  chronology  of  India  to  which  all  minor 
events  must  be  fitted,  and  fortunately  most  of  them  do  so  without 
any  difficulty.  It  was  the  great  period  of  Buddhist  supremacy  in 
India.  „  There  were,  it  is  true,  Buddhists  in  India  before  Asoka,  hut 
they  were  then  only  a  sect,  and  Buddhism  was  a  religion  for  two 
centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  Andras.  It  was  then,  however,  a 
struggling  faction.  The  modern  Hindu  religion  was  gradually 
raising  its  head  under  the  Gupta  and  Ujjain  princes,  and  in  the  8th 
century  it  superseded  Buddhism  in  most  parts  of  India. 

A  grtat  part  of  the  uncertainty  that  of  late  years  has  crept  into 
the  chronology  of  this  period  is  owing  to  the  neglect  with  which 
these  dynasties  have  been  treated  by  modern  investigators.  This 
has  arisen  principally  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  their  coins,  while  it 
has  been  principally  from  numismatic  researches  that  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  elucidation  of  many  dark  passages  of  Indian 
history.  Coinage  was,  however,  a  most  distinctly  foreign  importa¬ 
tion  into  India.  The  Bactrian  Greeks  were  the  coiners  par  e.m/h»rr, 
sand  it  is  through  their  coins,  and  those  only,  that  complete  lists  oi 
their  kings  down  to  180  B.c.  have  been  compiled.  It.  is  only  from 
their  coins  also  that  we  know  the  names  of  the  barbarian  kings  who 
succeeded  them,  or  those  of  the  .Sail  kings,  who  appear  next  in  onr 
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list,  lint  t-lic  four  dynasties  from  Chnndiwgiipta  to  Ohandrasri  were 
of  native  kings,  who  had  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  come  in  contact 
wiLli  the  Greeks,  and  had  never  learnt  the  art  of  coining,  or,  at  least, 
used  it  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  us  to  identify  their  names  or 
succession  from  their  coins.  Their  caves,  and  the  inscriptions  with 
which  they  covered  their  walls,  arc  fast  supplying  the  information 
their  coins,  if  they  had  existed,  would  have  afforded  ;  but  the  investi¬ 
gation  has  not  been  taken  up  by  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  numismatists.  Enourii,  however,  has  been 
done  to  show  that  the  materials  exist  for  establishing  the  history  of 
these,  dynasties  on  a  sure  basis  ;  and  when  this  is  done  from  inscrip¬ 
tions  combined  with  architecture,  the  results  are  more  satisfactory 
than  when  dependent  on  numismatic  evidence  alone.  » 


Sah  Kings  op  Saurastra. 


Rudra  Sinha 
Rudra  Sah  . 

Saugka  Dauia 


Vira  Daman  .  .  .  — 

IsraraDatta.  ...  — 

Yijaya  Sah  ....  170 

Damajata  Sri  ...  — 

Rudra  Sah  ....  107 

Visva  Sinha  ....  — 

Atri  Daman  »'  — 

Visva  Sail  ...  .  200 

Asa  Daman  ....  271 

Swami  Rudra  Sah  .  .  202' 

Swami  Rudra  Sah  If.  .  — 


The  evidence  on  which  the  dates  in  the  above  list  are  founded  is 
in  curious  contrast  with  that  on  which  those  of  the  previous  dynasties 
rest.  It  is  almost  wholly  numismatic.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
Nahapaim,  describes  himself  as  the  viceroy  or  satrap  of  King  Kshah- 
arata,2  certainly  a  foreigner,  who  conquered  the  country  and  held  it 
in  subjection  for  nearly  ;J00  years.  '  1 

The  one  point  that  interests  us  hero  is  to  ascertain  from  what 
era  the  dates  on  the  coins  are  to  be  calculated.  When  I  previously 
wrote  on  the  subject,3  I  felt  inclined  to  adopt  a  suggestion  that 
Kahapana  was  the  founder  of  the  era  known  afterwards  as. 'that  of 


1  This  list  is  abstracted  principally 
from  one  in  vol.  viii.  p.  27,  ‘Journal 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,’  quoting  only  such  dates  as  ap¬ 
pear  certain.  The  earlier  names  are  taken 
from  a  paper  by  Bhau  Daji,  vol.  is.  p.  243 


of  the  same  journal. 

2  ‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  v.  p.  49. 

3  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So¬ 
ciety,’  vol.  iv.  (N.S.)  p.  129. 
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Vicramaditya,  b.c.  56.  I  did  this  principally  because  I  felt  certain 
that  ne  king  of  that  name  reigned  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  and  I 
could  discover  ho  event  occurring  about  that  time  so  important  as 
to  deserve  to  be  commemorated  by  an  era. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  a  foreign  conquest  and  the  foundation  of  a 
new  dynasty  were  just  such  events  as  would  be  so  celebrated  ;  and, 
pending  further  evidence,  this  assumption  seemed  to  account  for 
what  was  otherwise  inexplicable  in  the  foundation'  of  this  era.  Since 
then,  however,  a  more  careful  study  of  Rudra  Daman’s  Bridge  in¬ 
scription,1  and  the  architectural  evidence  detailed  m  the  preceding 
pages,  have  convinced  me  that  such  a  theory  was  untenable.  The 
Bridge  inscription  is  dated  in  the  year  72,  from  the  same  era  from 
which  all  the  coins  of  these  kings  are  dated.  In  it  he  boasts  “that, 
after  twice  conquering  the  Sata  Karni,  Lord  of  Dakshinapatlia,  he 
did  not  completely  destroy  him  on  account  of  their  near  con¬ 
nexion,  and  thus  obtained  glory.”  And  he  boasts  of  conquering, 
among  other  countries,  Anupa,  Saurastra,  Asva  Kutcha,  Kukura, 
Aparanta,  &c.2 

A  little  further  on  in  our  history,  Gautamiputra,  in  whose 
reign  the  era  was  established  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Gpptas  and  Ballabhis,  boasts,  in  an  inscription  in  a  cave  at  Nassick, 
that  he  had  conquered,  among  others,  all  the  countries  above  enu¬ 
merated,  and  as  having  re-established  the  glory  of  the  Satavahana 

dynasty,  and  destroved  the  race  of  Khagarata.3  All  this  reveals  a 
state  of  matters  that  will  not  accord  with  the  Vicramaditya  era,  but 
does  perfectly  agree  with  that  of  Salivahana. 

Assuming  that  the  Sata  Karni  dynasty  is  correctly  represented 
in  the  Puranas,  as  enumerated  above,  Rudra  Dama  would,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  dates  were  Samvat,  have  been  reigning  a.d.  16 
(72-56),  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  dvnnsty.  and 
before  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Sata  Karni  II.,  which  could 
hardly  have  taken  pjace  had  his  family  been  smitten  so  early  in  their 
career.  But  if  we  assume  that  it  was  a.d.  151  (79  +  72),  it  would 
coincide  with  the  reign  of  the  third  king  of  that  name,  and  at  a 

■  time  when,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  length  of  the  reigns,  and 

the  careless  way  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Puranas,  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  were  considerably  depressed  ;  and  it  is  little  more  than 
a 'century  and  a  half  after  this  time  that  Gautamiputra  restored  the 
fortunes  of  his  family.  Had  300  years  elapsed  between  these  two 
events,  the  family  could  hardly  ever  have  attained  the  position  it  did. 

Another  point  of  more  importance  is,  that  the  dates  on  the  Salt 


'‘Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the!  3  Ibid.,  vol.  is.  p.  23S ;  see  also  Blmn- 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  viii.  p.  119.  darker,  MS.  translation. 

’*  Ibid.  1 
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coins — from  whatever  era  calculated — extend  only  to  270-271,  or 
doubtfully  to  292. 1  If  these  are  calculated  from  the  Vicrama- 
ditya  iSamvat.  they  must  have  ceased  to  renrn  in  A.D.  214,  or  at  the 
latest  a.d.  230,  and  there  would  hare  been  no  Khagarataa  for  Gauta- 
mipntra  to  humble  after  a.d.  312.  On  the  other  hand,  if  calculated 
from  a.d.  79,  their'  Anal  extinction  would  have  been  in  a.d.  849,  or  at 
latest  a.d.  371.  So  that,  though  humbled  by  Gaubamipotra,  they 
overlap  the  Gupta  eta  to  some  extent,  which  it  seems  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  to  account  for  tbe  mode  in  which  the  Sail  coins  overlap  and 
run  into  those  of  the  Gupta  series,  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  so  strongly 
and,  it  appears  to  me,  so  correctly  insists.2 

One  of  two  things  seems  necessary :  either  that  the  Guptas  shall 
be  carried  back  so  as  to  overlap  the  Sabs,  dating  either  from  the 
Ticramadityan  or  Selucidan  eras,  or  that  the  Sabs  be  brought  down 
so  as  to  overlap  them,  if  dating  from  the  era  bearing  their  name. 
Mr.  Thomas  and  General  Cunningham  prefer  the  former  hypothesis. 
Tor  the  reasons  just  stated,  and  others  to  be  given  further  on,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  that  is  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  we  now  know  them. 

This  substitution  of  the  Saka  era  for  the  Samvat  brings  what  we, 
know  of  the  history,  with  what  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions,  and 
gather  from  the  coins,  so  completely  into  accordance,  that  I  can  hardly 
doubt  now  that  it  is  the  correct  view  of  the  matter,  and  certainly 
more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  than  that  I  previously  adopted. 


Guptas. 

Although  the  Put-anas  conduct  us  in  so  reasonable  and  satis¬ 
factory  a  manner  to  the  end  of  the  Andrabritya  dynasty,  their 
guidance  forsakes  us  there.  After  that,  all  the  subsequent  con¬ 
temporary  dynasties  were  tin-own  into  hotch-pot — to  use  a  legal 
expression — and  a  system  of  fraud  and  falsification  commenced  winch 
is  tbe  reproach  of  Indian  history.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  see 
the  causes  of  this  new  and  monstrous  invention.  For  six  centuries 
and  a  half  Buddhism  had  reigned  supreme  in  India,  and  the  system 
of  the  Brahmans,  though  probably  never  extinct,  was  at  least  sub¬ 
dued  and  subordinate.  With  the  decline  of  the  Andras  this  state  of 
affairs  was  altered.  The  Guptas,  who  immediately  succeeded  them, 
are  shown,  both  by  their  coins  and  inscriptions,  to  have  been  followers 


1  ‘  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  vol.  xii.  p.  16 ;  and  ‘  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic. Sooiety,’  vol.  viii.  p.  28.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,’  vol.  xxiv.  p. 

2  Essay  on  the  Sah  Kings  of  Saurastra,  503;  see  also  Thomas’s  ‘  Frinsep,’ vol.  ii. 
‘  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,’  p.  95. 
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of  Vishnu  and  Siva,1  and  their  buildings  at  Erun  tell  the  same 

'■Chough  the  Guptas  may  have  inaugurated  the  new  system,  it  was 
by  the  great  .Vicramaditya  of  Ujjain  that  it  was  established,  a.d.  515- 
550.  flh  did  for  the  new  religion  what  Asolca  had  done  for  Buddhism 
some  seven  and  a  half  centuries  before  his  time.  He  made  a  state 
religion  in  India,  and  established  it  so  firmly  that  little  more  than 
a  century  after  his  death  it  seems  to  have  superseded  Buddhism 
altogether.  It  is  m  his  reign,  apparently,  that  the  Puranic  system 
was  invented — not  that  the  Puranas  were  written  or  all  the  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  history  invented  in  his  day,  but  a  commencement  was  then 
made,  and  by  the  10th  or  11th  century  of  our  era  it  was  brought 
to  the  complete  perfection  of  fraud  in  w'bicli  it  is  now  found. 

One  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  new  system  was  to  throw'  back 
the  period  when  India  was  Buddhist,  and  to  place  a  gulf  between 
them  and  their  successors.  To  effect  this,  the  Puranas  enumerate 
the  following: — “  After  these  ”  (the  Andrabrityas)  •*  various  races  will 
reign — seven  Abhiras,  ten  Gardabhilas,  sixteen  Sakas,  eight  Yavanas, 
fourteen  Tusharas,  thirteen  Mandas,  eleven  Mannas  or  Honas3 — 
seventy-nine  princes  will  be  sovereigns  of  the  earth  for  1399  years, 
^hen  eleven  Pauras  will  be  kings  for  300  years  ;  when  they  arc 
destroyed,  Kailakila  Yavanas  will  be  kings,  the  chiefs  of  whom  will 
be  Vindhya  Sacti,  &c. — 106  years.”  After  various  others:  “The 
nine  Nagas  will  reign  in  Padmavati,  Kantipnra,  and  Mathura ;  and 
the  Guptas  of  Magadha  along  the  Gauges  to  Pryaga.” 4  Although 
we  caunot  identify  all  these  dynasties  with  certainty,  we  know,  at 
all  events,  that,  instead  of  succeeding  one  another  during  more  than 
2000  years',  they  were  all  more  or  less  contemporary — certainly  that 
none  were  earlier  than  the  Gupta  era  (a.d.  319) — and  that  none  of 
them  survived  Vicramaditya  (a.d.  550).  The  Sakas  and  Kaunas, 
or  Hunas,  may  be  those  destroyed  by  him,  but  of  this  hereafter. 
The  Vindhya  Sactis  were  contemporary  with  the  Guptas,  and  the 
Gardabhilas  are  somehow  connected  with  Bahrain  Gaur  the  Sassanian  ; 
and  others  we  recognise  dimly,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  important 
•  to  be  discusseS  here. 

Of  all*  these  the  most  important  arc  the  Guptas,  and  fortunately 
their  date  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  established  facts  in  medkoval 
Indian  chronology.5 
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Gupta  died,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  “at  this  time  the  Gupta  race 
were  dethroned  by  foreign  invaders.” 1 

The  era  from  which  these  dates  are  taken  never  appeared  to  me 
doubtful ;  and  this  confirms  more  and  more  the  conviction  that  it 
was  froin  the  era  that  bears  their  name,  a.d.  310.  It  could  not  be 
from  the  Saka  era,  as  hks  generally  been  assumed,  from  the  fact  that 
Alljiruni  asserts  that  the  era  that  bears  their  name,  was  “  apparently  ” 
that  of  their  destruction,2  because  in  that  case  Skanda  Gupta  must 
have  lived  and  reigned  for  ninety-four  years  in  addition  to  the  sixteen 
we  already  know,  from  inscriptions,  he  occupied  the  throne.  A  reign 
of'llG  years  seems  impossible  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  so,  it  seems  certain, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  my  previous  paper,  that  the  ,  Gupta  era,  319, 
i9  that  from  which  their  coins  and  inscriptions  are  dated. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  ®nscription  on  the  rock  at  Junaghar,  en¬ 
graved  by  the  same  Skanda,  the  last  of  the  great  Guptas.  This  was 
not  translated  by  Priusep,  though  a  copy  of  it  was  in  his  hands  before 
his  last  illness.33  Had  he  lived  to  translate  it,  my  impression  is  that 
the  controversy  as  to  the  age  of  the  Guptas  never  would  have  arisen 
— dts  evidence  seems  so  absolute.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  never  appeared, 
oso  far-  as  I  know,  in  a  complete  form  and  translated,  till  this  was 
ascomplished  by  the  late  Bhau  Daji  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Journal  of  1862.  In  it  we  have  three  dates — tlie  Sadarsana  lake  is 
said  to  have  burst  its  banks  in  130,  to  have  been  repaired  in  137,  and 
a  temple  to  Vishnu  built  in  138,  and  twice  it  is  repeated  “  conn  ting 
from  the  era  of  the  Guptas  ”  (Guptasya  Kala).  The  stone  is  worn  where 
the  middle  date  occurs,  blit  there  is  just  space  enough  for  these  words. 
The  same  king,  on  the  Kuhaon  pillar,  dates  his  inscription  in  141, 4 
but  without  mentioning  the  era,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  usual 
in  Bengal  as  not  to  require  being  specified. 

Besides  this,  the  146  5  years  from  310,  which  we  know-  from  their 
dated  inscriptions  that '  they  reigned,  is  just  the  interval  that  is 
required  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  Ballabhis  and  their  era  which 
they  adopted  on  usnrpme-  the  inheritance  of  the  Guptas,  two  years 
before  Skanda  Gupta’s  death.6 

One  otherpoint  of  considerable  importance  to  Indian  history  which 
arises  from  the  fixation  of  this  date  (A.n.  465-70)  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Guptas  is,  that  it  was  almost  certainly  the  White  Huns  who 
were  the  “  foreign  invaders  ”  that  struck  the  blow  that  stopped  their 


career.  At  least,  we  learn  from  G'osmas  Jndicoplcngteg,  writing  seventy 
years  after  this  time,  that  the  Huns  were  a  powerful  nation  in  the 
north  of  India  in  his  day,  and  we  may  infer,  from  what  he -says  of 
thorn,  had  been  settled  there  some  time.1 

On  the  Bhitari  .Hat,  Blmu  Daji  reads — somewhat  doubtfully,  it 
must  be  confessed— the  fact  that  Skanda  Gupta  had  fought,  apparently 
with  success,  against  the  Hunas.2  Bat  the  great  point  is  that  it  was 
just  about  tills  time  that  the  White  Huns  broke  loose  and  extended 
then-  incursions  east  and  west,  so  that  there  is  not  only  no  improba¬ 
bility  of  their  being  the  “foreign  invaders  ”  alluded  to,  but  every 
likelihood  they  were  so.  No  one,  indeed,  can,  I  believe,  with  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess,  read  De  Guignes’  chapter  on  the  White 
Huns,3  without  perceiving  that  it  contains  the  key  to  the  solution  tf 
many  mysterious  passages  in  Indian  hisl&ry.  It  is  true  India. is  not 
mentioned  there  ;  but  from  the  time  of  Bahrain  Gaur  in  420,  till  the 
defeat  of  Feroze  in  47-5,  the  Persians  were  waging  an  internecine 
war  with  these  Huns,  and  nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  that 
the  varying  fortunes  of  that  struggle  should  force  them  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  the  then  powerful  Guptas,  to  assist  them  against  their 

Precisely  the  same  impression  is  conveyed  by  what  is  said  by 
Ferishta  and  the  Persian  historians4  of  the  history  of  that  time. 
Nothing  can  now,  however,  be  more  easily  intelligible  than  the  visit 
of  Bahrain  Gaur  to  India  when  first  attacked  by  the  White  Huns. 
His  marriage  with  au  Indian  (  ?  Gupta)  princess  of  Canouge  ;  the  tri¬ 
bute  or  assistance  claimed  by  Feroze  and  his  successors  on  the  Persian 
throne,  are  all  easily  explicable,  on  the  assumption  that  the  two*  nations 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  straggle  against  a  common  enemy. 
This,  too,  explains  the  mention  of  the  Shall  in  Shahi  on  Samudra 
Gupta’s  Allahabad  inscription.5  Hence,  too,  the  decided  Persian 
influence  on  the  gold  coiuage  of  the  Canougfe  Guptas,6  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  Sassanian  coins  of  that  period  found  in  all  parts  of  the  north 
of  India.1  In  all  tins  the  Sassanians  seem  inseparably  mixed  with 
the  Guptas.  The  Persians,  however,  came  eventually  victorious  out 
of  the  war.  The  great  Guptas  were  struck  down  at  some  date  between 
4G5-70,  or  very  shortly  afterwards.  The  struggle,  however,  was 
apparently  continued  for  some  time  longer  by  a  subordinate  branch  of 
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th»k  successors ;  inasmuch  as  we  learn' from  an  inscription  found  at 
Aphsar  in  Behar,1  that  the  fourth  of  that  dynasty,  Damodara  Gupta, 
“  successfully  encountered,  at  the  battle  of  Maushari,  the  fierce  army 
of  the  Western  Huns.”  This  event  may  have  stopped  the  career  of 
the  Huns  in  India,  in  which  case  it  could  not  well  have  taken  place 
before  the  year  535,  when  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  is  supposed  to  have 
written  his  ‘  Topographia  Christiana  ;  ’  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  was  not  describing  events  that  took  place  when  he  was  himself 
in  India  some  time  previously.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  brings  us  to 
the  time  when  the  battles  of  Korur — of  which  more  hereafter — and 
Maushari  freed  India  from  the  Sakas  and  Hunas,  who  had  long  held  her 
in  hated  subjection.  As  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show,  it  appears 
4o  me  hardly  doubtful  that  these  two  battles  were  fought  between  524 
and  544  ;  and  they  thus  653  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  me¬ 
diaeval  Indian  history.  Indeed,  so  near  each  other  are  these  two  events 
in  date,  that  I  sometimes  feel  almost  inclined  to  fancy  they  may  be 
only  different  names  for  the  same  battle.  At  all  events,  they  almost 
certainly  represent  parts  of  the  same  campaign  which  freed  India  in 
that  age  from  the  Yavanas  ;  and  that  it  was  to  commemorate  the 
glories  of  these  struggles  that  the  Vieramaditya  Samvat  was  insti- 
tute^.  This  expulsion  of  the  Yavanas  was,  too,  the  first  serious  blow 
that  was  struck  at  Buddhist  supremacy,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
it  never  afterwards  completely  recovered. 


Ballabhi  Dynasty. 


Bhatarlra  Senapati . 

Dronasinha  .  .  . 

Dhravasena  Maharaj 
Dharapatta  .  .  . 

Grihasena  .  .  . 

Sridhara  Sena  :  . 

Siladitya  I.  .  . 

Charagriha  I.  .  . 

Sridhara  Sena  II.  . 
Dhravasena  II. . 

'  Sridharasena  III.  . 
Siladitya  IJ  .  . 

Charagriha  II.  . 

•  Siladitya  III.  .  . 

Siladitya  Musalli  . 


Cotera.  Vieramaditya 
!  °  Dynasty 
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However  mistaken  Albiruni  may  bo  in  his  dates,  there  is  little 
doubt  Unit  lie  is  quite  correct  in  his  statement  to  the  effect  that 
“  I ,’cre  do  Bullnblui  esfc  poslorieure  it  colic  do  Saeu  do  241  ans.  Appa- 
remment  Ballubhti  suivit  immediatomcno  les  Gouptus,  car  lere  dos 
Gonptas  commence  aussi  241  do  l’ere  do  Saca.”  1  This  we  learn  also, 
with  the  particulars  how  it  happened,  from  Colonel  Watson’s  account 
of  the  transaction;  while  Colonel  Tod’s .  celebrated  Puttun  Somnath 
inscription  makes  it  also  certain  that  the  Ballabhi  era  commenced  A.B. 
SIS).2  This  being  so,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  the  era  should 
have  been  called  that  of  Ballabhi  as  well  as  that  of  the  Guptas, 
unless  it  were  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  first-named  dynasty,  and 
that  they  dated 'from  it  their  acts  and  inscriptions,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous.  There  may  be  reasons  why  this  should  be  other¬ 
wise  ;  but,  though  the  point  has  been  generally  and  fiercely  contested 
by  eminent  Indian  chronologists,  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  either  the  Yieramaditya  or  Saka  .eras,3 
and  look  upon  their  own  era  (a.d.  310)  as  certainly  the  one  from  which 
all  the  Gupta  inscriptions  are  dated. 

My  impression  is,  that  this  would  never  have  been  considered 
doubtful  but  for  au  incautious  statement  by  Colonel  Tod  that  Bal-  _ 
labhi  was  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  A.l>.  524, 1  in  the  reign  t  of  p 
Siladitya,  its  last  king.  Its  .  inhabitants  were,  according  to  this 
account,  slaughtered  with  the  usual  romantic  incidents  ;  but  after  a 
while  a  remnant  established  themselves  in  Sidhaporo,  and  finally 
built  a  new  capital,  which  they  called  Anhilwarra. 

The  utter  falsity  of  the  information  so  supplied  to  Colonel  Tod 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  Ballabhi  was  visited  by  iliouen 
Thsaug,  115  years  after  its  reputed  destruction,  he  found  it  not  only 
standing,  and  neither  Sidhapore  nor  Anhilwarra  thought  of,  but  the 
old  capital  still  remaining  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
cities  of  India,  and  its  king  one  of  the  three  greatest  kings  of  northern 
India.  The  king’s  name  was  Dhravapatou,  and  he  was.  a  nephew  or 
grand-nephew  of  Siladitya  of  Malwa,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Siladitya, 
the  reigning  king  of  Canouge.5  Lastly,  we  liave  the  dates  in  copper¬ 
plates  of  a  Dhruvasena,  one  in  310  +  319  =  629  ;  tile  other  322  + 


1  ‘  Journal  Asiatique,’  4mc  serin,  tom. 
Toil’s  ‘  Annuls  of  linjputana,’  vol.  i. 

»  Lassen’s  ‘  Iml.  Alt.’,  vol.  ii.  p.  752,  et 
ecqq.  to  9S7;  Dowson  ‘Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society’  (N.S.),  vol.  i.'p. 
247,  et  seqq. ;  Thomas’s  ‘  Prinsep,’  vol.  i.  p. 
270-270:  Cunningham's  ‘  Arclueological 
Reporls’  vol.  iii.  p.  50;  Balm  Itajcmlra 
Mittal,  ‘Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 


of  Bengal,’ vol.  xliii.  p.  372,  *e„  Sc. 

‘  ‘  Annals,’  vol.  i.  p.  210,  ct  seqq.  At 
p.  230  he  quotes  another  account,  which 
|  places  the  destruction  of  the  Ballabhi 
era  at  305,  instead  of  205,  as  in  the  pit-, 

clerical  errors.  If  ho  had  found  another 
405,  it  would  probably  havo  been  correct 
within  a  year  or  so— 105  +  319  =  724. 

5  ‘Mo  et  Voyages,’  pp.  200,  254,  200  ; 

I  ‘  lielutioiia,’  &e.,  vol.  ii.  p.  IGo. 
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319,  or  641, 1  the  very  year  that  Hiouen  Thsang  met  him  at  Allahabad, 
if  we  assume  them  dated'  from  the  Ballabhi  Samvat. 

It  would  -be  satisfactory  if  we  could  determine  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  Ballabhi  with  precision,  as  it  is  one  of  these  events 
that  mark  an  epoch  in  Indian  history.  It  was  one  of  the  concluding 
acts  of  the  old  drama  that  closed  the  mediaeval  period  of  Indian 
history,  and  ushered  in  the  dark  ages  which  lasted  more  than  two 
centuries  from  that  time. 

The  materials  for  this  hardly  exist  at  present,  though  it  may  be 
approximated.  We  have  numerous  inscriptions  of  this  dynasty,  dated 
310,  326,  338,  348,  &e.,2  or  A.D.  629,  645,  057,  007  respectively,  if  the 
figures  are  all  correctly  read,  which  is  not  quite  clear ;  and  lastly, 
Mr.  Burgess  reports  one  dated  400,  or  A.D.  719,  belonging  to  the  last 
Siladitya,  and  consequently  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  event. 
Two  accounts  afe  current  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  destruction 
was  effected  :  one,  that  it  was  caused  by  an  earthquake,  which  may 
have  happened  at  any  time ;  3  the  other  (by  Tod),  that  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Parthians.  If  it  was  by  a  foreign  foe,  it  could  only 
have  been  by  the  Maliomedans.  They  were  on  the  Indus  in  strength 
in  22  Hegira,4  or  a.d.  644,  or  before  Hiouen  Thsang  had  left  India, 
ajtd  no  foreigner  could  have  crossed  the  Indus  or  attacked  Ballabhi 
after  that  time,  or  for  some  years  before  it,  without  being  noticed  by 
Mahomedan  historians.  They  remained  there  in  strength  till  after 
Mahomed  Kasim,  711-715, 5  and  it  was  to  him  that  I  was  at  one  time 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  destruction.  If,  however,  Mr.  Burgess's  date 
is  correct,  his  death  was  three  years  too  early.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  improbable  that  Ballabhi  is  one  of  the  cities — Barns  and 
Uzain — said  to  be  plundered  by  J uimid  in  a.d.  725  or  72G.6  Barus 
looks  very  like  Baroach,  and  Uzaiu  is  almost  certainly  Ujjain — but 
whether  Maliba  is  Ballabhi,  I  must  leave  others  to  determine. 

All  the  accounts  agree  that  Anlnlwarra  Puttmi  was  founded 
Samvat  8U2,  or  a.d.  746, 7  which  may  he  corrtct  within  a  year  or  two  ; 
hut  from  the  accounts  wc  have,  it  is  clear  that  an  interval  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the  two  events, 
during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  destroyed  citv  sought  refuge  at 
Puuchasur  and  Sidhapore  before  they  undertook  the  building  of  their 
new  capital.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  725  as  the  date  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Ballabhi,  we  shall  probably  not  err  more  than  a  year  or  two 
either  way! 

The  cafliiist  date  of  this  family  yet  discovered  is  one  on  a  copper- 


1  'Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  tho  j  4  Elliot,  ‘  llisloriauw  of  lu<lia,'  v<»l.  i. 
lioyal  Asiatic  Society.’  vol.  viii.  p,  215.  J  ]>.  417.  6  Lot-  cit.,  122,  <1 
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plate  of  Dbarasena  II.,  which  has  been  read  by  Professor  Bhan- 
darkar  as  272, 1  or,  according  to  the  views  here  adopted,  591.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  any  much  earlier  will  be  found;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  though  the  Ballabhis  wrested  the  sovereignty  of 
Gu  jurat  from  the  Guptas  two  years  before  Skanda’s  death  {ante,  p. 
724),  neither  the  first  nor  second  of  the  race  ventured  to  assume  even 
the  modest  title  of.  Raja ;  they  were  content  to  remain  Senfkpatis,  or 
Generals.  The  third  calls  himself  Maharaja  ;  but  their  greatness 
only  .culminated  in  or  about  a.d.  650,  when  one  of  them,  Sri  Dhara- 
sena  III.,  became  Maharaja  Adhiraja — King  of  kings  or  Emperor  of 
Northern  India.2  The,  reason  of  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
that  the  family  that  really  succeeded  the  Guptas  in  the  place  of 
supreme  authority  in  India  was  that  of  Ujjain,  the  second  or  thted 
monarch  of  this  race  being  the  celebrated  Vicramaditya,  whose  date, 
for  reasons  to  be  given  hereafter,  seems  almost  certainly  to  have  been 
from  515  to  550.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  a  great  Brahmanical  revival  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  which  quite  overshadowed  all 
the  Buddhist  dynasties  in  northern  India.  For  a  while  these  were 
again  eclipsed  by  a  reflex  .wave  of  Buddhism,  which  for  a  century — 
A.D.  550-650 — again  illumined  India.  •  It  was  a  last  expiring  .effort,' 
however,  and  after  the  last-named  date  it  was  only  a  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  part  of  the  Buddhists,  and  in  another  century '  they 
are  known  no  longer  in  those  central  countries  where  they  had  so 
long  reigned  supreme. 


1  ‘  Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  J  2  ‘  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
.  Royal  Asiatic  Society/  voL  x.  p.  70.  I  Bengal/  yol.  yii.  p.  97g. 
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Eaja  Sinha,  Rana  Raga 


Vikramadiya  I. 
Vinayaditya,  Yuddha  Mai 
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The  two  lists  in  the  preceding  page  are  among  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  most  important  of  those  we  possess,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  the  backbone  of  all  we  know  regarding  the  Chalukyas,  and 
are,  in  fact,  what  justify  us,  historically,  in  erecting  their  style  into 
a  separate  division,  different  from  the  other  forms  of  architecture 
known  in  India. 

What  we  know  of  these  dynasties  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
intelligent  zeal  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  who,  during  his  residence  in 
India,  made  a  collection  of  505  inscriptions  from  various  parts  of  the 
Dekhan.  From  these  he  abstracted  the  lists  he  first  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  but  afterwards 
much  more  in  detail  in  the  ‘  Madras  Journal,’  in  1858,  from  which 
these  lists  are  copied  verbatim.1  Some  of  the  inscriptions  were  tran&- 
latcd  and  published  with  those  papers,  and  others  by  Major. — now 
General — Le  Grand  Jacob,  in  the  Bombay  Journal  (vol.  iii.  p.  20G,  et 
seqq.),  and  other  notices  of  them  are  found  among  Mr.  Wathen’s  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  various  volumes  of  the ‘Journal  of  the  Royal.  Asiatic  Society.’ 
But  we  shall  not  know  more  than  a  fraction  of  what,  we  ought  to, 
and  might  know,  till  Sir  Walter  Elliot’s  inscriptions  are  translated 
and  published.2  When  this  is  done,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
Nizam’s  territory  explored,  the  Cbalukyan  style  will  take  its ,, place 
worthily  between  the  Dravidian  and  Indo-Aryan  styles,  and  will,  if 
I  mistake  not,  be  found  equal  to  either,  both  in  importance  and  in 
artistic  merit. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  mistake  or  doubt  about  the  era  from  which 
the  Chalukyan  inscriptions  are  dated :  the  Ballabhi  branch  succeeding 
to  the  possessions  of  the  Guptas  in  Gnjerat,  naturally  adopted  their' 


1  These  lists  ■were  republished  by 
Professor  Dowson  in  the  new  series 
of  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,’  vol.  i.  p.  253,  et  seqq.,  but  with 
chronological  additions  that  are  by  no 

.  2  The  advantage  of  their  publication 
was  to  strongly  felt  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  that  in  1873  they, 
bached  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  India  in  Council,  to  sanction  an 

fanances  of  India  could  not  bear  the  j 
strain,  for  in  August  last  a  reply  was  re-  j 
ceived  to  the  effect  that  “  His  Lordship 


the  public  revenues  of  India  with  the 


Indian  Council  are  responsible,  and  know 


slightly  inconsistent  with  tl; 
£2000  to  Max  Muller  for  dc 
that  he  had  not  been  well  pa 


r  grant  of 
g  nothing 
fordoing 


collected  by  one  of  their  countrymen,  ( 
they  would  have  been  published  without 
j  a  year’s  delay  after  having  been  brought 
!  home,  although  they  have  no  intciest  in 
:  India  that  can  for  one  momont  be  com¬ 
pared  with  ours. 
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era,  but  the  southern  branch  being  entirely  detached  from  any  such 
association,  adopted  the  Saka  era  (a.d.  79),  which  was  then,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  only  other  era  at  that  time  in  use  in  India.  What 
is  equally  important 'is,  that  there  seems  only  one  doubtful  date 
among  all  those  quoted  in  the  lists — that  of  411  Saka  (a.d.  490), 
attached  to  the  name  of  Pulakesi  I.  In  his  first  paper,1  Sir  Walter 
Elliot  thought  it  so  improbable,  that  he  rejected  it  altogether  ;  and 
Professor  Eggeling  tells  me  he  has  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  the 
copperplate  on  which  it  is  found  to  be  a  forgery. 

•As  an  initial  date  it  does  not  appear  impossible,  if  my  views  are 
correct,  though  certainly  improbable.  If  Bhatarka  Scnapati  wrested 
Gujerat  from  Skanda  Gupta  two  years  before  his  death,  or  in  4(13 
or  468,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  fourth  from  him 
may  have  been  reigning  in  a.d.  490,  but  the  difficulty  is  the  other 
way.  There  seems  no  doubt,  from  Mr.  Burgess’s  Badami  inscriptions,2 
that  Mangalisa  succeeded  his  brother  Kirtti  Yarma  in  567,  and  it 
does  seem  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  the  son  of  one  who  was 
reigning  in  490,  especially  if  he  continued  to  reign  till  609.  If  Man¬ 
galisa  was  the  son  of  Pulakesi,  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing,  it  is  evident  that  the  central  figure  of  his  date  must  be  altered 
tp  a  higher  number ;  but  to  what  extent  we  shall  not  know  till  it  is 
ascertained  whether  Vijaya  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  Bhatarka 
Senapati.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  if  tve,  as  an  hypothesis,  add 
fifty  years  to  the  date  of  411,  and  make  it  461,  or  a.d.  540,  it  will 
allow  Pulakesi  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years  before  the  accession 
of  Mangalisa  in  567,  which  will  bring  the  whole  within  the  limits 
of  probability,  and  seems  perfectly  consistent  with  the  context. 

)Yith  the  seventh  king  wo  tread  on  surer  ground.  Ho  was  the 
king  who,  when  bearing  his  grandfather’s  name,  Pulakesi,  Hioucn 
Thsang  visited  in  640, 3  and  was,  as  his  inscriptions  tell  us,4  the 
hero  of  those  wars  with  Harsha  Verddhana,  or  Siladitya  of  Malwa, 
which  Ma-twan-lin,  so  graphically  describes  as  occurring  in  618  to 
627.  From  that  .time  the  dynasty  seems  to  have  flourished  till 
the  death  of  Yicrainaditya  II.  He  ascended  the  throne  733,  and 
died  about  750,  or  twenty-five  years  more  or  less  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Ballabhi  branch.  After  this,  as  Sir  Walter  Elliot  expresses  it, 
“  the  power  of  the  Chalukyas  was  alienated  .for  a  time,  or  had 
suffered  a  partial  obscuration,  till  the  time  of  Teila,  who  is  described 
as  restoring  the  monarchy  in  973.” 5  After  this  it  enjoyed  two 
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centuries  of  prosperity,  till  it  was  finally  extinguished — their  northern 
possessions  passing  to  the  Kalablmryns  —their  southern  to  the  IJoisula 
Bellalns  of  Dwurasamudra  or  ILullalnd. 

The  hisLory  of  the  younger  branch  of  this  family  will  he  more 
interesting  to  some  future  historian  of  Indian  architecture  than  it  is 
to  ns  at  the  present  day.  Their  possessions  lay  principally  below  the 
Eastern  (3 hats,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hay  of  Bengal,  in  what  are  gene¬ 
rally  known  as  the  three  Oircars,  extending  from  fiangam — in  their 
day  I  believe — to  Mahnvollipnram ;  hut  of  their  architecture  we  know 
nothing.  No  traveller  educated  in  architectural  matters  lias  yet 
visited  that  country  ;  and  though  it  sounds  like  a  paradox  to  say  so, 
what  we  do  know  of  it  we  learn  from  buildings  not  erected  by  them; 
and  in  a  country  they  never  seem  to  have  possessed.  It  is  only  from 
the  buildings  of  Pratapa  Rudra  at  Worangul  and  elsewhere ‘above  the 
Ghats  that  we  can  appreciate  the  perfection  to  which  they  had  brought 
their  style. 

From  the  meagre  extracts  from  the  inscriptions  of  Pulakesi  I., 
which  Sir  Walter  Elliot  gives  in  liis  first  essay  on  this  subject,1  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  king  who,  100  years  before  Hioucn 
Tlisang’s  time,  harried  the  monastery  at  Amravati,2  and  abolished 
Buddhism  in  those  parts.  It  seems  also  more  than  probable,  ,as  lie 
conquered  the  Ciiola.  and  burnt  Conjeveram,  that  he'  ’also  expelled 
the  Pallavas,  and  commenced  the  work's  at  Mahavellipur.  If  the 
rock-cut  monastery  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang,  and 
so  often  referred  to  above,  existed  at  all,  it  was  in  his  territories,  and 
may  still  exist  in  the  Nizam’s.  If  it  did  so,  nothing  seems  more  probable 
than  that  he  should  seek  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  southern  co'nquest 
by  similar  works.  Knowing  all  this,  we  see  also  why  there  should  be 
so  much  similarity  between  Mangalisa’s  cave  at  Badami,  and  the  nearly 
contemporary  eaves  at  Mahavellipur.  We  know,  too,  that  there  is  a 
vast  tract  of  country  in  Central  India,  extending  east  and  west  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  north  ami  south  from  Sadras  to  Ellora,  which  is 
covered  with  buildings  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  but  which  nobody 
cares  to  explore.  We  know  also  that  there  exists  in  the  Asiatic' Society’s 
rooms  a  volume  which  contains  their  history,  and  that  of  the  dynasties 
who  built  them,  but  which  nobody  cares  to  read.  Knowing  how  easily 
all  this  could  be  remedied,  it  is  tantalising  to  close  this  history  with  so 
meagre  a  sketch  of  the  Chalukyan  style  as  that  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages,  but  as  the  principles  of  the  Indian  Council  seem  fixed, 
its  description  must  m  all  probability  be  relegated  to  a  subsequent 
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Ujjain  and  Canouoe  Dynasties. 


Vasu  Deva . 

Vicrainaditya  I.  of  TJjjam 


.  Yicramaditya  II.  the  Great  .  .  .  . '  . 

Siladitya  I.  ofMalwa . 

Prabhukara . 

Baja  Verddhana . 

Siladitya  IF.  of  Cauouge . 

'  Died  and  troubles  commenced  .  . 


30 

25 


40 


405? 

515 

550 

580 

610 

648-650 


Although  the  Ballabhis  wrested  the  province  of  Gujerat  from  the 
failing  hands  of  Skanda,  the  last  of  the  Great  Guptas,  two  years  before 
his  death,  in  or  about  47 0,  they  remained  long  in  a  subordinate  posi¬ 
tion.  Their  earliest  inscription  yet  found  dates  only  in  598,  and  their 
one  Emperor  or  Eaja  Adhiraja,  Sri  Dharasena  III.,  only  ascended 
the  throne  after  the  Canouge  dynasty  were  struck  down  in  648-50. 

The  interval  between  these  two  events  we  are  notv  happily  able  to 
fill  up  with  two  of  the  most  illustrious  dynasties  of  India — the  first 
including  the  reign  of  the  great  Vicrainaditya  of  TJjjain,  who  is  to  the 
Hindus  what  Solomon  is  to  the  Jews,  or  Asoka  to  the  Buddhists. 
The  last-named  religion,  as  mentioned  above,  was  becoming  effete 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  and  the  Guptas  were  introducing 
the  modem  Brahmanical  faith  in  its  place.  What,  however,  they  were 
only. feebly  attempting,  the  Ujjain  dynasty  accomplished  with  a  bril¬ 
liancy  that  has  eclipsed  everything  that  happened  before  or  since  in 
India,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus  at  least.  All  that  is  great  in  science, 
or  in  poetry,  or  the  arts,  shone  forth  around  his  wonderful  throne — 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Solomon’s — and  all  that  subsequently  took 
place  in  India  bears  the  stamp  of  his  greatness.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  too  bright  to  last.  The  four  succeeding  moniirclis  were 
Buddhists— of  a  singularly  tolerant  type  it  is  true — but  still  certainly 
favourers  of  that  religion.  The  last  of  them,  Siladitya,  was  the  king 
’  at  whose  court  Hiouen  Thsang  sojourned  in  C36,  and  afterwards  in 
642,  and  where  he  witnessed  the  festival  of  the  distribution  of  alms  so 
often  alluded  to  above.  Hiouen  Thsang  gives  the  date  of  his  death 
categorically,  650,  and  adds,  though  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  that 
after  that,  l’lnde  entiere  sera  en  proie  a  des  troubles  affreux — ct  des 
hommes  pervers  se  feront  une  guerre  acharnce."  1  'This  is  more  than 
confirmed  by  Ma-twan-lin,  hut  with  an  apparent  discrepancy  of  date, 
to  the  extent,  it  may  he,  of  two  yearn.2  It  was  in  fact  the  commence- 
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mciit  of  those  troubles  which  extinguished  Buddhism,  then  in  Centrol 
India,  and  a  century  later  abolished  it  wholly,  exceptin  gome 'remote 
corners  of  the  land. 

Whether  he  died  in  (148  or  050,  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  nume¬ 
rous  incidents  our  Chinese  traveller  recounts,  that  this  Siladitya 
ascended  the  throne  610,  one  year  after  his  great  rival,  Pulakesi  II.,  of 
]Calya.ii,  who,  as  pointed  out  above,  began  to  reign  in  609,  and  fought 
with  him  with  varying  success  in  618-627. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  four  preceding  reigns  we  have  nothing 
but  the  assertion  of  Hionen  Thsang,  that  “  suivant  la  tradition  ”  1 — and 
in  another  place,  “  on  lit  dans  l’histoirc  do  ce  royaume,2  quo  le  trone 
dtait  oecnpe  ll  y  a  soixailte  ans  par  an  toi  nomme  Siladitya  ;  ”  and 
further,  that  he  reigned  fifty  years,  which  would  carry  ns  b%pk 
to  530  for  the  accession  of  this  king,  supposing  the  passage  was  .written 
in  640. 

^Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  stated,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  rejecting  as  excessive  110  for  the  length  of  the  reign  of 
three  kings,  two  of  whom  were  brothers.  I  do  so  wit-h  the  more  con¬ 
fidence,  as  our  author,  though  so  exact  a  geographer,  and  recorder  of 
things  he  saw,  is  in  no  one  instance  to  be  depended  upon  for  his  dates. 
He  resided, -for  instance,  for  five  years  at  Nalanda,  and  must  ha^-e  had 
access  to  its  records,  yet  he  tells  us  that  the  convent  existed  for  7U0 
years,3 4  and  then  gives  the  names  of  the  five  kings  by  whom  the 
various  parts  were  built  from  that  time  to  his  day,  but  sees  no 
absurdity  m  representing  these  in  all  instances  as  the  son  of  the  one 
next  named  previously.  Each,  according  to  his  account,  must  have 
reigned  more  than  100  years  !  To  what  extent  this  date'  of  the 
accession  of  Siladitya  must  be  curtailed  can  only  be  ascertained  from 
subsequent  discoveries  or  investigations.  For  the  present  it  will 
suffice  to  abridge  it  by  twenty  years,  which  will  bring  it  in  accord 
with  all  that  we  at.  present  know  from  other  sources^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  other  end  of  our  list,  we  have  certainly  three 
— probably  four  kings — for  whom  we  must  find  room  in  eighty  years 
and  one  of  the  three,  the  great  Vicramaditya,  must  have  had  a  long- 
reign.  •  Professor  Wilson  ascribes  to  him  thirty-five  years,5  and  I , 
know  of  no  authority  better  than  his,  especially  for  the  history  or 
chronology  of  this  period.  The  Hindus  themselves,  with  their  usual 


1  ‘  Vie  et  Voyages,’  ]i.  204. 

2  ‘Relations,’  &c.,-  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

3  Loo.  cit,,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

4  When  I  >vrotc  last  on  the  subject 
(‘  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’ 

vol.  iv.  N.S.)  I  assumed  the  figures  as 
they  stand,  as  it  did  not  then  appear  to 
me  of  much  importance,  and  ns  'this  is 


the  only  arbitrary  adjustment  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  in  the  chronology,  1 
have  let  this  stand  in  the  text,  leaving 
the  correction  to  be  made  when  authority 
is  found  for  it.  The  twenty  years,  more 
or  less,  do  not  affect  any  architectural 
queslion  mooted  in  the  preceding  pages. 

51  Asiatic  Researches,’  vol.  xv.  p.  S7. 
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carelessness,  have  forgotten  to  record  it ;  and  though  there  are  certain 
o  dates  in  the  Pnranas  and  elsewhere,  there  are  no  means  of  testing  their 
accuracy ;  for  his  accession,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  that  are 
worth  recording.  Thus,  Wilford  reports  that  this  ‘Vicramaditya 
ascended  the  throne  of  Malwa  441,’  reckoning  from  the  first  of  Saliva- 
hana,  or, ;520  ;  or,  according  to  the  Agni  Purana,  437  years  after  the 
same  epoch,  or  516, 2  which,  I  believe,  may  be  the  exact  year  ;  and  there 
are  several  other  dates  which  might  be  used  to  confirm  this  assump- 
.  tion,  but  there  are  no  means  of  testing  the  genuineness. 

Assuming  this  for  the  present,  it  leaves  only  forty-five  years  for 
the  two  or  three  preceding  reigns  ;  and  it  seems  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  for,  as  we  shall'  presently  see  from  the  ‘  Raja  Tarangini,’ 
the^e  were  nine  descents  between  Pratapaditya,  the  friend  of  the  first 
Yicramaditya,  and  Matrignpta,  the  protege  of  the  second.  Of  course 
there  may  be  considerable  overlapping  among  the  first  and  last  of 
these  nine  kings,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  compress  the  whole  within 
a  shorter  period  than  has  been  allowed. 

However  the  small  discrepancies  of  this  dynasty  may  hereafter  be 
adjusted,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  probably  no  date  that 
will  admit  of  a  greater  correction  than  say  ten  years,  if  so  much,  and 
the  age  of  the  last  king,  Hiouen  Thsang’s  friend,  enables  us  to  feel 
perfectly  certain  as  to  the  dates  of  his  son-in-law,  Dhruvasena,  of 
Ballabhi,  of  Sasanka,  of  Pundra  Vcrddhana,  of  Kumara,  of  Kama- 
rupa,  and  of  Pulakesi  II.  of  Kalyan.  We  have  thus  at  least  one  fixed 
point  in  our  mediaeval  history  which  is  quite  certain,  and  from  which 
we  can  calculate  backwards  and  forwards  without  difficulty,  and  is 
,  also  an  interesting  one,  as'  its  final  date,  650,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  which  was  consummated,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section,  by 
Laladitya  just  one  century  later. 


Asoka,  27 G  to  240  B.l 


‘  Awutio  liraeardiori/  vo!.  ix. 
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Ka  sHsmi — continued. 

Hiranya  \  Contompofarips  of 

Tomniana  /  Vieram&fiitya. 
Mat.rigupta,  viceroy  under  yicramaditya 
II,  5 15. 

rravaraaona  II.,  invaded  Siladitya  of 

Girjerat,  5G0. 

YudMshtbim  II. 

Nandravat. 

Kanaditya. 

Vilvtamaditya. 

Baladitya. 

Naga  ok  Karkota  Dynasty. 
Durlaidiavorddlmna,  G27.  f 

Prataparlitya,  GG3. 

Ohamlrapira,  713. 

Parapir.i,  721. 

Lalataditya,  725;  died  7G1.  Conquered 
Yasoverna  of  Kaisouje,  and  overran 


When  the  ‘Raja  Tarangini’  is  spoken  of,  in  a  .real  Indian  history, 
it 'is  only  iii  the  sense  of  the  French  proverb—”  Parmi  les  aveugles,  les 
borgnes  soot  rois.”  It  may  be  the  best,  but  it  is  a  very  indifferent 
specimen  of  its  class.  Some  of  the  few  events  it  narrates,  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  important,  but  they  lose  much  of  their  value  from  the 
chronology  to  winch  they  are  attached  being  wilfully  and  systemati¬ 
cally  falsified.  Even  they,  however,  may  become  more  valuable  than 
they  now  appear,  when  the  work  is  better  edited  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  The  earliest  and  best  account  we  have  of  it  is  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  4  Asiatic  Researches.’ 
The  translation,  afterwards  published  by  Troyer  in  French,  is  fuller, 
no  duubt,  but  is  made  from  a  less  perfect  manuscript,  and  is  far  less 
critical.  Dr.  Geo.  Buhler,  who  is  now  in  the  valley,  is  said  to  have 
collected  several  additional  and  more  complete  MSS.,  from  which  it 
is  understood  he  is  preparing  a  new7  edition  of  the  work.  When 
this  is  done,  we  may  be  able  to  use  it  more  profitably;  mean* 
while,  for  chronological  purposes,  we  can  only  try  and  find  an  initial 
and  final  date,  and  with  one  or  two  intermediate  synchronisms,  try  to 
bring  the  whole  into  an  intelligible  sequence ;  but  so  hopelessly  is  the 
chi._-._udo*>  coufuSud  by  its  author,  that  this  at  present  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  application  of  a  system  of  averages,  which  is,  and 
always  must  be,  a  most  unsatisfactory  mode  of  procedure. 

Rejecting  at  once  as  worthless  -or  hopelessly  lost  all  those  parts  of 
the  history  before  the  third  century  b.c.,  the  first  name  we  come  to  is 
the  familiar  one  of  Asoka,  but  here  placed  1394  mo.,  or  more  than  1000 
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year's  too  early.  It  was  in  order  to  recover  what  was  lost  by  this  first 
error  that  Kalhana  Pandit  was  forced  to  falsify  all  the  dates  up  to  the 
accession  of  the  Karkota  dynasty  (a.d.  627),  when  they  were  known, 
even  in  his  day,  as  certain  within  ton  or  twenty  years..  To  effect 
this,  he  added  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  here  and  there,  as  caprice 
dictated,  till  at  last,  losing  patience,  he  gave  one  king,  Eanaditya,  in 
the  (ith  century,  300  years,  instead  of  a  possible  thirty,  and  so  made 
both  ends  meet !  So  history  is  written  in  the  Bast ! 

After  Asoka’s,  the  next  name  we  meet  in  the  lists  with  which  we 
are  familiar  is  that  of  Kanislika,  and  he  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
tlie  history  of  Kashmir  and  Gandhara,  that  it  would  .he  of  extreme 
interest  if  his  date  could  be  fixed  with  even  approximate  certainty. 
'Ae  ‘  Raja  Tarangini  ’  gives  us  no  help  "in  this  matter.  Generally,  it 
has  been  assumed,  principally  on  numismatic  evidence,  that  he  reigned 
■  either  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the  Christian  Era  p 
but  between  him  and  Asoka  our  lists  afford  only  two  names.  If, 
therefore,  we  arc  to  apply  to  this  history  the  same  logic  the  very 
learned  have  attempted  to  apply  to  dates  of  the  Nirvana  in  the  ‘  Maba- 
wanso,’  we'  must  either  bring  down  Asoka  to  the  first  century  b.c.,  or 
.take  back  Kanishka  to  the  third.  As  neither  process  is  admissible, 
nothifig  remains  to  be  done  bnt  to  admit  that  the  record  is  imperfect, 
and  that  ,jt  is  only  from  external  evidence  that  these  dates  can  be 
fixed  with  anything  like  certainty. 

Even .  admitting  that  Hushka  and  Jushka  were  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  Kanishka,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  may  be  the 
case,  instead  of  his  brothers,  as  is  usually  supposed,  it  will  hardly  help 
us  much — four  reigns  of  insignificant  princes  m  200  years  is  nearly 
equally  inadmissible,  and  will  not  help  us  to  fix  Kanishkste  date  from 
Asoka’s. 

Recently  the  question  has  been  very  much  narrowed  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  number  of  dated  inscriptions  at  Muttra  and  elsewhere,  in 
which .  the  name  of  Kanishka  and  his  successor  Huvislika  frequently 
occur — the  latter  always  following,  never  preceding,  the  former  name. 
It  is  tins  that  makes  me  believe  that  the  Hushka  of  the  chronicle  was 
’  the  father  of  Kanishka,  and  nothing  in  that  case  is  so  probable  as  that 
his  successor  should  take  his  grandfather’s  name.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  he  should  take  his  uncle’s,  and  as  the  name  of  Jushka  appears 
nowhere  in  the  inscriptions,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  lie  had  passed 
away  some  time  before  they  were  written. 

lie  this  as  it  limy,  the  following  table  gives  the  inscriptions  as 
they  were  found  by  General  Cunningham  : 2 — 

1  General  Cunim, chain  be-  ,  Alt,'  v„l.  ii.  p  vxii), 

tween  17  ttlwl  gl  a.i>.  f„r  l.i»  Kulli  !  1  ‘  A  It, .pari.,'  ,„l.  iii.  ,, 

(•  Nm.iis.  Chron.,’  v.,1.  viii.  p.  17.Vf;  law-  j  2!l.  .1  n,,,,.  IM.  Tlmmm.V.  latraUmtiuH. 


In  addition  to  the  inscriptions  bearing  these  names;  General  Cun- 
liigham  quotes  a  great  number  of  others,  with  dates  in  the^  same 
Samvat  era,  extending  from  the  year  5  to  the  year  281,  but  without 
any  kings’  names  in  them.  Their  purport,  however,  and  the  form  of 
the  characters  used,  he  considers  sufficient  to  show  that  they  form  a  . 
connected  series  dating  from  one  and  the  same  era,  whatever  that 
may  be.  .  -  , 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  era,  which  we  may  safely  assume  was 
established  by  Kanishka,  either  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  or 
to  mark  some  important  event  in  it,  and  which  was  used  after  his 
time  for  two  or  three  centuries  at  least.  The  question  is,  was  that 
the  era  since  known  as  that  of  Ticramaditya,  dating  from  56  B.C.,  or 
was  it  the  Saka  era  of  King  Sahvaliana,  dating  135  years  after  that  ? 
General  Cunningham  unhesitatingly  adopts  the  former  ;  and  though 
it  is  not  a  subject  to  dogmatise  upon,  I  am  miibh  more  inclined  to 


adopt  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  because  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  such  era  being 
in  use  before  the  cataclysm  in  A.D.  750.  Bhau  Daji  states  that  he 
knows  no  inscription  dated  in  it  before  the  lltli  century.1  General 
Cunningham  says  it  was  not  used  as  early  as  826, 2  but,  in  another 
place,  quotes  an  inscription  in  754.3  I  know  of  none  earlier  ;  and 
can  trace  no  allusion  to  any  king  of  the  name  of  Vicramaditya  in  the 
first  century  B.c.,  and  no  events  that  could  have  given  rise  to  an  era 


1  ‘  .Journal  Bombay  Branch  of  the  I  2  ‘  Archaeological  Reports,’  vol.  ii.  p. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  ix.  p.  212.  1  266'.  1  Loc.  cit.  p.  68. 
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in  56  B.O.  N5  trace  of  it  is  found  in  Thibet,  in  Burmah,  or  Cambodia, 
and  it  never  was  heard'  of  in  Ceylon  "or  Java.  In  all  these  countries 
the  Saka  era  is  known  and  was  used,  and  it  seems  strange  that  an 
era  established  by  so  powerful  a  Buddhist .  king  as  Kanishka  should 
have  endured  for  two  or  three  centuries,  and  then  perished,  without 
Teaving  a  trace  in  any  Buddhist  country,  and  then,  after  the  8th 
century,  been  revived  and  adopted  by  the  Brahmans  for  their  chro¬ 
nology.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  so  strange,  it  seems  to  require  some 
strong  evidence .  to  make  it  credible,  and  none  such  has  yet  been 
advanced. 

Hitherto  Kanishka’s  date  has  been  assumed  almost  wholly  on 
numismatic  evidence,  but  it  seems  to  me  without  sufficient  grounds. 
In  all  the  lists  hitherto  published,1  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  barbarian 
kings,  several  of  whom,  from  the  extent  of  their  mintages,  must  have 
■  had  long  and  prosperous  reigns.  To  compress  the  whole  into  the 
sixty-four  years  that  elapsed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bactrian  king¬ 
dom  (120  B.C.),  and  the  era  of  Vicramaditya  (56  B.c.),  seems  to  me  a 
very  strong  measure,  for  which  I  can  see  no  justification.  To  allow 
each,  on  an  average,  sixteen  years’  reign,  seems  very  much  more  prob¬ 
able,  especially  as  many  more  names  may  yet  be  discovered — and 
jvem  without  them  this  would  take  us  on  to  the  Saka  era  (a.d.  79) 
without  difficulty.  One  of  them,  Gondophares,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  reigned  for  twenty-six  years  at  least. 

The  Roman  consular  coins  found  by  M.  Court,  above  referred  to 
{ante,  p.  79),  were  so  worn  as  to  be  hardly  legible,  and  though,  there¬ 
fore,  they  limit  the  antiquity  of  Ms  reign  certainly  to  this  side  of 
41  b!6.,  they  by  no  means  prove  that  he  was  so.  early.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  coins  being  worn,  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  old  before 
being  buriid ;  the  probability  is  that  they  may  have  belonged  to 
some  pilgrim,  or  missionary,  in  the  West,  and  had  become  sacred  relics 
before  they  were  enshrined.  If  Kanishka  had  merely  wanted  foreign 
coins,  Greek  or  Roman,  he  might  have  had  hundreds  of  perfect  ones 
at  his  command.  There  must  have  been  some  other  and  holier  motive 
for  their  deposit  than  merely  to  mark  a  date. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 
visiting  the  court  of  Gondophares,  and,  some  add,  being  beheaded  by 
his  order.  It  may  be  a  legend,  and  not  one  w'ord  of  truth  in  it,  but 
those  who  invented  it  in  the  second  or  third  century  must  at  least  have 
had  the  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  name  of  the  king  who  was 
on  the  throne  of  Gandhara-  at,  or  immediately  after,  the  time  of  the 
•  Crucifixion.  This  name  appears  frequently  on  coins  and  inscriptions, 
and,  from  the  numismatic  evidence,  has  been  placed  by  all  as  anterior 


1  They  are  all  given  in  Thomas’s  edition  of  ‘  Priiise]),’  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  d  seqq.,  to 
which  tho  reader  is  referred. 
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Id  Kanishka,  and  I  fancy  that  no  one  looking  at  the  coins  con  well 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  If  this  is  so,  and  he  was  reigning  at 
any  time  between  a.d.  33  and  50,  Kanishka  certainly  belongs  to  the 
latter  half  of  that  century. 

Against  this  it  must  be  stated  that  both  General  Cunningham  and 
Professor  Dowson  read  an  inscription  of  this  king  found  at  Takht-i- 
Balii,  as  dated  in  his  twenty-sixth  year — one  says  in  the  103rd,1  the 
other  100th,2  of  the  same  Samvat  as  the  inscription  of  Kanishka — a  date 
which  would  answer  perfectly  for  the  legend.'  If  this  is  so,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  controversy ;  hut  the  stone  is  so  worn,  and  the  writing 
so  indistinct,  that  I  cannot  see  in  the  photographs  of  it  what  these 
gentlemen  find  there,  and  others  are  equally  unable  to  do  so ;  and 
besides  this,  it  is  such  a  wrench  to  all  numismatic  evidence  to  plaet 
the  coins  of  Gondophares  100  years  after  those  of  Kanislika,  that  we 
must  have  more  evidence  than  this  imperfect  inscription  •  affords 
.before  we  adopt  its  epochal  date.  The  regnal  date  seems  quite  clear. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  this  question  may  be 
regarded,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  express  clearly  without  going  to 
a  greater  length  than  our  limits  will  admit  of.  It  is  the  date  of  the 
third  convocation,  as  the  northern  Buddhists '  call  it — the  fourth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  southern.  It  was  held  certainly  Under  Kanishka’g 
auspices,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  about  the  year  70  or  80  A.».  At 
that  time,  at  least,  Buddhism  seems  to  have  made  a  great  stride  in 
Thibet,  in  Bunnah,  and  the  Bast  generally.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  it  was  fabled  to  have  been  first  carried  to '  Java,  and  about  the 
time  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  China.3  It  looks  so  like  one  of 
those  outbursts  of  missionary  zeal  that  followed  all  the  three  previous 
convocations,  that  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  this  one  was  held  m 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century,  and  that  the  era  of  the  king  who 
held  it  was  allowed  in  all  Buddhist  countries  to  supersede  that  of 
the  Nirvana,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  was  the  only  one  that  had 
existed  previously  in  India.  " 

To  argue  this  .out  fully  would  require  more  space  than  its  import¬ 
ance  for  architectural  purposes  would  justify  ;  but  its  bearing  on  the 
age  of  the  Gandhara  monasteries  is  in  some  respects  considerable.  If 
they  are  as  modem  as  I  suspect  them  to  be,  the  more  modern  date  for 
Kanislika  would  accord  better  with  the  known  facts  than  carrying  his 
date  up  before  the  Christian  era.- 

Proceeding  onward,  the  next  name  we  come  to  of  any  importance 
is  -Maliiracula,  who  is  said  to  have  iuvadod  Ceylon.  There  is,  how- ' 
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ever,  tio  trace  of  any  such  invasion  at  that  time,'  which,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  averages  would  be  about  180  a.d.,  if  Kamshka  ruled  before, 
and  250  if  after,  the  Christian  Era.  His  date  would  be  interesting 
if  it  could  be  ascertained  from  his  connexion  with  Baladitya,  the 
king  of  Magadha,  whose  story  Hiouen  Tlisang  tells  in  such  minute 
detail.1 

The  Adilya  dynasty  opens  with  a  kme  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  kiusman  of  Vicramaditya,  and  is  evidently  the  grandfather  of  the 
great  king  of  that  name,  who  figures  prominently  in  the  next  dynasty 
.  as  the  patron  of  Matrigupta.  The  story  of  the  latter  is  told  in  great 
detail  in  the  ‘  Raja  Tar&ngini,’  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes 
in  the  history.  He  was  sent  to  Kashmir  four  years  before  the  death 
o5  Vicramaditya  (550),  and  on  hearing  of  his  patron’s  decease,  re¬ 
signed  his  viceroyalty,  and  retired  to  Benares,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  successor,  Pravarasena. 

In  speaking  of  the  dynasty  of  Malwa,  only  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  were  allowed  for  the  reign  of  Sri  Harsha,  and  only  eighty  for 
the  whole  duration,  from  the  fall  of  the  Guptas,  470,  to  the  death  of 
the  great  Vicramaditya,  550,  a  period,  it  seems  from  tlie  evidence  of 
o  the  ‘  Raja  Tarangini,’  it  is  impossible  to  contract.  Pratapaditya,  the 
kjnsiaan  of  the  first,  was,  we  are  told,  the  great-erandfather  of  Moga- 
vahana,  the  first  king  of  the  next  dynasty,  and  then  we  have  one  more 
Icing  before  we  reach  Hiranya,  who  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  second  Vicramaditya.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  overlapping  at  'both  ends,  and  the  lives  of  the  Kashmiri  kings 
may  have  been  short ;  but  as  we  have  six  intermediate  kings  in  the 
one  list,  between  the  two  Vicramadityas,  and  only  one  in  the  other,  it 
seems  that  the  last  could  hardly  have  ascended  the  throne  before  515, 

One  of  the  acts  of  Pravarasena  was  to  invade  Siladifcya,  the  first 
Bailabhi  king  of  that  name  "ruling  in  Gujerat.  We  have  not,  it  is 
true,  any  dated  coins,  or  inscriptions  belonging  to  him,  but  we  have  of 
his  next  successor  but  one,  Sri  Dharasena  II.,  593  {ante,  p.  730),  so 
that,  any  date  between  550  aud  570  would  answer  perfectly  well  for 
this  war,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  so"  is  m  itself  almost  sufficient  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  clironology  we  are  now  trying  to 
explain. 

Since  I  wrote  last  on  the  subject,  a  passage  lias  been  pointed  out 
to  me'1  in  Remnsat’s  ‘  Nouvoaux  Melanges  Asiatiqnes  ’  (vol.  i.  p.  197), 
which  enables  us  to  fix  the  clironology  of  the  Naga  dynasty  within  a  year 
‘oriwo  for  extreme  deviation.  It  seems  that  the  third  king,  Ohuinlrapira, 
applied  to  the  Chinese  Emperor  for  assistance  against  the  Arabs  in 


‘  llclatiuUB  ilea  ti/ntreus,’  .Sc.,  vol.  i.  |  -  I  u 
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718,  and  that  the  Emperor  conferred  the  title  of  King  on  him  in  or 
ilhonfc  720.  As  lie  was  on  the  throne  only  eight  years  and  eight 
months,  (here  is  no  room  for  deviation  in  this  date,  and  it  carries  with 
it  those  of  his  predecessors  and  followers.  It  thus  becomes- clear  that 
Dnrlabha  I.  was  the  king  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Hioucn  Thsang 
resided  in  the  valley,  031-038,  and  also  when  he  passed  near  it  on 
his  return  home  in  043,  all  which  is  perfectly  consonant  with  what 
we  find  ill  his  text ;  and  it  also  fixes  the  date  of  Lalitaditya,  one  of 
the  most  important  kings  in  the  list,  with  almost  absolute  certainty, 
as  725-762. 

Without  placing  implicit  reliance  on  all  that  is  said  in  the  ‘  Raja 
Tarangini,’  with  regard  to  the  exploits  of  this  king,  or  of  his  having 
overrun  and  conquered  all  India,  from  beyond  the  Himalayas  to  Gape 
Comorin,  still  a  sufficient  residuum  of  fact  must  remain  to  enable  us 
to  see  that  the  troubles  which  had  begun  in  650,  oil  the  death  of 
Siladitya  of  Canouge,  had  laid  India  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  any 
daring  adventurer.  ■ 

From  whatever  side  we  approach  it,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
that  a  great  revolution  took  place  in  India  about  the  year  750.  All 
the  old  dynasties  are  then  swept  away,  and  for  200  years  we  have( 
nothing  but  darkness,  and  when  light  again  dawns,  about  two  ceisturips 
afterwards,  the  map  is  re-arranged,  and  new  dynasties  and  new 
religions  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old. 

This  reign,  too,  forms  a  most  appropriate  termination  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  division  of  our  architectural  history.  The  coins  of  his  rival, 
Yasoverman  of  Canouge,  found  m  the  great  Tope  at  Mamkvula, 
prove  the  completion  of  that  great  Buddhist  monument,  just  1000 
years  after  the  style  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  great  Asoka,  and  in 
that  thousand  years  all  that  is  important  in  Buddhist  architecture 
is  included.  The  fact,  too,  of  his  being  the  builder  of  the  great 
Naga  temple  at  Marltand,  the  earliest,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Kashmir, 
marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  architectural  era,  the  fruits 
of  which  we  see  when  the  curtain  again  rises.  The  Jaina  religion, 
with  its  new  style  of  temples,  had  entirely  replaced  Buddliist  forms 
over  the  greater  part  of  India,  and  the  Yeishnava  and  Saiva  religions 
reigned  supreme  everywhere  else,  in  the  forms  in  which  we  now  find 
them,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  another  1000  years’  duration.  As, 
however,  there  are  no  chronological  difficulties  with  regard  to  these 
later  dynasties,  the  discussion  of  the  dates  of  the  kings’  reigns  who 
built  them  has  evidently  no  place  in  this  Appendix.2 


'  Cunningham ’a  ‘Ancient  Geography  I  sop’s  1  Useful  Tables  of  Indian  Dynasties, 
of  India,’  p.  02.  &c.’  They  were  republished  by  Mr. 
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Era  op  Vicramaditya. 


Beforg  concluding  this  Appendix,  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to 
explain  an  hypothesis  which,  if  it  can  be  sustained,  not  only  clears  up 
wbat  has  hitherto  been  a  great  mystery,  but  gets  rid  of  a  quantity 
of  rubbish  which  obscures  the  chronology  of  the  period.  It  does  not, 
ijowever,  alter  any  date,  nor  affect  them  further  than,  if  true,  it 
confirms  some,  which,  if  it  prove  groundless,  are  deprived  of  its 
support. 

No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  point  to  the  name  of  Vicramaditya  as 
belonging  to  any  king  m  the  grst  century  B.c.,  or  to  any  event  likely 
to  give  rise  to  an  era  being'  dated  from  it.1  What,  then,  was  the 
'hrigin  of  the  era  dating  from  5fi  B.c.,  and  how  did  it  arise  and  obtain 

My  belief  is  that  the  solution  of  the  mystery  will  be  found  in  a 
passage  in  Albiruni,  the  meaning  of  which  he  did  not  profess  to  under¬ 
stand,  combined  with  two  or  three  passages  in  the  ‘  Raja  Tarangini.’ 

The  passage  in  Albiruni  is  to  the  following^cffect : — “  L’erc  do 
Saca,  nominee  par  les  Indiens  Sacakala,  est  posterieure  a  celle  de 
Vicramaditya  do  135  ans.  Saca  est  le  nom  d’un  prince  qui  a  regno 
sur  les  contrees  situees  entre  l’lndus  et  la  mer  (le  Golfe  du  Bengale). 
8a  rdsidence  etait  placee  au  centre  de  l’Empire  (Muttra  ?),  dans  la 
contree  nommee  Aryavartha.  Les  Indiens  le  font  naitre  dans  une 
classc  autre  que  celle  des  (Kchatrias  ?)  :  quelques-uns  pretendent  qu’il 
etait  Soudra  et  oruannare  de  la  ville  de  Mansoura.  II  y  en  a  memo 
qui  dysent  qu’il  n ’etait  pas  de  race  indienne,  et  qu’il  tirait  son  originc 
des  regions  occidentales.  Les  peuples  eurent  beaucoup  a  soulfrir  de 
son  despotisme,  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  leur  vint  du  secours  de  1’Orient. 
Vicramaditya  marcha  contre  lui,  mit  son  armee  en  deroute,  et  le  tua 
sur  lc  territoire  de  Korour,  situe  entre  Moultaii  et  le  Chateau  de  Louny. 
Cette  epoque  devint  celebre,  a  cause  de  la  joie  que  les  peuples  res- 
sentirent  de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  choisit  pour  ere,  principalcmcnt 
chez  les  astronomes.”  2 

'It  seems  impossible  to  apply  this  narrative  to  any  events  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  not  to  mention  the  inherent  absurdity  of 
Vicramaditya  establishing  an  era  50  b.c.,  and  then  135  years  after¬ 
wards  defeating  the  Saka  king  on  the  hanks  of  the  Indus,  If  it 
meant  anything,  it  might  poiut  to  the  origin  of  the  Saka  era,  not'  that 
of  Vicrapiaditya.  _ 


is  exhausted.  There  could  hardly  be 
any  better  sorvice  done  for  the  cause, 
than  if  he  or  some  one  would  republish 
them  in  a  Separate  form,  so  as  to  render 
them  generally  available.  It  is  a  pity  I 
Government  bas  no  funds  available  fur  I 
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Turning  from  tins  to  tlic  ‘  Raja  Tarangini,’  we  find  the  following 
passages  in  Troycr’s  translation  : — ■ 

“Ayant  fait  venir  ensuite,  d’un  autre  pays,  Pratapaditya,  parent 
du  roi  Vicramaditya,  ils  lo  gacrerent  souverain  de  l’Empire. 

“  JVautres  induits  on  errenr  out  eorit  quo  ce  Vicramaditya  fnt  le 
memo  qui  combatlit  los  Qakas  ;  mais  cette  version  egt  rejetee.”  1 

A  little  further  on  we  have  :  “  Dans  le  meme  temps — the  death 
of  Hirunya — rhenreux  Vicramaditya,  appelc  d’un  autre  noin  Harcha, 
rcumt  comme  empereur  a.Udjdjayini  l’Empire  du  l’lnde  sons  un  soul 
parasol.  ... 

“Employant  la  fortune  comme  moycn  d’utilite,  il  fit  flenrir  les 
talents  :  e’est  aiusi  qu’encoro  aujourd’lmi  los  homines  de  talent  se 
trouvent  la  tote  haute  au  milieu  dcs  riches.  •  ,, 

“Ayant  d’abord  detrait  les  §akas,  il  rendit  leger  le  fardeau  de 
l’oeuvre  de  Han,  qui  doit  descondre  snr  la  terre  pour  extermmor  les 
Mletchhas.” 2 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  what  appears 
to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  above.  That  the  first  Vicramaditya, 
the  friend  of  Pratapaditya,  was  so  near  m  date  to  the  second — he,  in 
fact,  appears  to  have  beeii  liis  grandfather — as  to  be  confounded  with 
him,  and  to  have  the  name  of  Sakari  applied  to  him,  which  in  /act 
belonged  to  his  grandson,  the  real  destroyer  of  the  Sakas.. 

My  conviction  is,  that  these  paragraphs  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
event  ;  and,  assuming  that  the  battle  of  Korur  was  fought  544 — the 
year  before  Vicramaditya  sent  Matrigupta  to  be  his  viceroy  in  Kash¬ 
mir — what  I  believe  happened  was  this  :  Some  time  after  750,  when 
the  Hindus  were  remodelling  their  history  and  their  institutions,  so  . 
as  to  mark  their  victory  over  the  Buddhists,  they  determined  on 
establishing  two  eras,  which  should  be  older  than  that  of  the  Budd¬ 
hists,  a.d.  79,  and  for  this  purpose  instituted  one,  ten  cycles  of  sixty 
years  each,  before  the  battle  of  ICorur,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of 
the  bero  of  that  battle,  the  most  illustrious  of  their  history ;  the 
other  ton  centuries,  or  1000  years  before  the  same  date,  and  called  it 
by  the  name  of  his  father,  Sri  Harsha — a  title  he  himself  often  bore 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  name — the  first  consequently  dated  for 
56  b.c.,  the  second  from  456.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  no  Sri 
Ilarsha  existed  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  any  more  than  a  Vicramaditya 
in  the  first. 

The  co-existence  of  these  eras  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage  in  Albirani 


1  Troycr’s  translation  of  the  ‘Kajai  though  sometimes  erroneously  identified 
Tarangini,’  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  Jn  Wilson's  with  that  prince.” — ‘  Asiatic  Researches, 
translation  it  is  saitl,  “A  cUft'oi'cnt  mon- 1  vol..  xv.  p.  32. 
arch  from  the  Suecari  Vicromwlitya.  ^  *  Lae.  cif.  p.  73. 
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“•On  emploie  ordinairement  lea  eres  de  Sri  Harsoha,  de  Vicrama¬ 
ditya,  de  Saca,  de  Ballabha,  et  des  Gouptas.”  “  D’apres  eela,  en  g’en 
tenant  a  Fan"  400  de  l’ere  de  Yezderdjed,  on  se  trouve  sous  Fannie 
1488  de  PSre  de  Sfi  Harscha — l’an  1088  de  Fere  de  Vicramaditya — 
l’an  953  de  I’Sre  de  Saca — Fan  712  de  Fere  de  Ballabha,  et  de  cello 
des  Gouptas  (a.d.  1032).’* — ‘Journal  Asiatique,’  series  iv.  vol.  iv. 

pp.  280,  286. 

•The  Sri  Harslia  era,  exactly  400  years  before  that  of  Vicramaditya, 
was  avowedly  conventional,  and  seems  never  to  have  come  into  use, 
and  no  further  mention  is  made  of  it  afterwards. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  can  be  sustained,  the  advantage  will  be 
not  only  tliat  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Korur,  and  of  the  expulsion  of 
the-  Salcas,  Hunas,  Yavanas,  &c.,  from  India  will  be  fixed  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision  in  544,  but  that  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  period  will  be  cleared  up,  and  the 
revival  of  the  Hindu' religion  relegated  to  a  much  later  period.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not 
tenable,  we  shall  lose  these  advantages,  but  it  will  require  a  great 
,  deal  more  than  that  to  prove  that  Vicramaditya,  or  any  Hindu  king, 
rgigued  in  the  first  century  B.c.  Buddhism  was  then  in  its  palmiest 
state,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Hindu  religion  then  existing,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Sakas,  Yavanas,  and  Hunas  did  not  take  place  for 
longafterwards. , 

Be  this  as  it  may,  having  now  cursorily  run  through  the  whole 
.  chronology,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  controversy,  I  feel  very  confident, 
on  a  calm  review  of  the  whole,  that  none  of  the  important  dates  quoted 
above  can  be  disturbed  to  a  greater  extent  than  say  ten,  or  at  the  utmost 
twenty  years — except  perhaps,  that  of  Kanishka.  From  the  Anjana 
epoch,  691  n.c.,  to  the  death  of  Lalitaditya,  a.d.  701,  all  seems  now 
tolerably  clear  and»  fixed,  and,  with  a  very  little  industry,  minor 
blemishes. might  easily  be  swept  away.  If  this  were  done,  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  mediaeval  India  for  tlie  Buddhist  period  might  be  considered 
as  fixed  on  a  secure  and  immoveable  basis  of  ascertained  facts. 
The  advantages  of  this  being  done  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  for 
improving  our  knowledge  of  India  generally,  while,  among  oilier 
things,  it  would  give  a  precision  and  solidity  to  all  our  speculations 
about  that  country,  which,  for  want  of  it,  have  hitherto  been  generally 
so  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

-Tun  following  arc  the  last  of  the  twenty-four  Buddhas,  .beginning 
with  Biptmkara  I.,  who  appeared  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind, 
and  to  whom  Sakya  Muni  succeeds  in  the  present  Kalpa': 

22.  Kaltusanda,  bom  at  KluSmawatinagara.  His  Bo-tree  the  Sirisia  (Birina  acmsia ). 
23  Knnagamma,  boro  at  Sobkawattnagara.  His  Bo-tree  the  Udambara  (Ficus 
glouierata). 

21.  Kassyapa,  born  at  BaranaBi-nagara,  Benares.  His  Bo-tyt*  the  Nigrodha  (Ficus 
Indica). 

Gautama,  born  623  u.c.,  at  Kapilawasta.  His  Bo-tree  Pipphala  (Ficus 
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TUB  TWENTY-POPE  TIBTIIANKAEAS  OF  THE  JAINS. 


Sitalanatha 
Sri  Ansanatl 
Vasupadya 


Kunthanatha 
Aranatha  . 
Mallinatha 
Munis  uvrata 
Naminatha 


Crescent  Moon 


itus,  with  stalk 


Ayodhya. 

Ayodhya. 


Ki  n  i  at  pur 
Ayodhya. 


'ter! 


Mt.  Sikhar,  Chodri 
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Abhayagibi  dagoba,  192.  Architecture,  Chalukyan,386.  Temples 

Abu,  Mount,  ancient  Jaina  temples  on,  388—405. 

234.  Temple  of  Vimala  Sab,  235—  Architecture,  Civil:  Dra vidian,  :4S0. 

Adinah  mosque,  Gaur,  547.  Architecture,  domestic,  in  China,  702 — 

Afghanistan,  topes  at,  72.  Caves,  107.  710. 

Agra,  572.  The  Taje  Mehal,  596—509.  Architecture,  Dravidinn.  319.  Rock-cut 

Akbar’s  mosque,  602.  temples,  326—339.  Baths,  328—330. 

Ahmedaiad,  temple  of  Shet  Huttising  Kylos,  334.  Temples,  340.  Palaces, 
at,  257.  Style  and  character  of  the  S81— 385. 

architecture,  527.  Architecture  in  the  Himalayas,  279. 

.  Aiwulli,  old  temple  at,  218.  Plan,  219.  Kashmiri  temples,  283—318. 

View,  220.  '  Architecture,  Indian  Saracenic:  Ghazni, 

Ajmir,  temple  at,  263.  Mosque  at,  510.  494—500.  Pathan,  498.  Delhi,  500, 

Plan,  512.  Great  areli,  512.  510—514.  Later  Talhan,  514—519. 

Ajunta,  rook-cut  Tee  at,  6k  Cliaitya  Jaunpore,  520—525.  Gujerat,  526- 

cave,  122.  View  of  interior,  123.  Cross-  539.  Malwa,  540—544.  Bengal,  545— 

eerftion,  123.  Plan,  124.  View  of  551.  Kalburgah,  553—556.  Bijnpur, 

faqade,  125.  Bock-cut  dagoba,  126.  557—567.  Scinde,  567,  fn° 

Caves  at,  145:  146.  Viharas,  153—  569.  Wooden,  608—610. 
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Bnroncli,  mosque  at,  537. 

Uarrolli,  temple  at,  44!).  View  and 
plan,  45».  Ornamented  pillar.  451. 

Bestial],  Dr.  Adolphe,  Cambodian  cx- 
ploiations  of,  C63. 

Baqdey,^  E.  C.,  sculpture  brought  from 

BcdS,"  112.  Plan  and 

capital  of  pillar,  133.  View  on  ve¬ 
randah,  114. 

Behar  caves,  108.  Bengal,  138—144. 

Benares,  view  and  diagram  of  temples 
.  at,  412,  460.  View  of  balcony  at  the 

Bengal,  caves,  138.  Its  architecture  and 
local  individuality  of  its  style,  401, 
545.  Type  of  the  modem  roof,  546. 

Bettu  temples,  267. 

Bhnja,  Chaitya  cave,  plan,  110.  Fa<;ade, 


Bhaniyar,  near  Naoshera,  temple  at,  292. 


Doorway  of  Durbar,  307. 


Blmvanesvrar,  great  temple  at,  420; 
plan,  421 ;  view  of,  422.  Great  Tower, 
423.  Raj  Rani  temple  at,  424  ;  door- 


Bijanagur,  gatev 

Jumma  Miisji 
5G0.  Tomb  of  Ibrahim,  561.  Of  Mah¬ 
mud,  562.  Ancient  Hall,  566. 
Bimerau,  Tope  at,  78. 

Bindrabnn,  462.  Plan  of  temple  at,  463. 

View,  464.  Balcony  in  temple,  465. 
Bmlonnc,  relic  of  Buddha  at,  58. 
Bombay,  number  of  eaves  at,  107. 
Boondi,  palace  at,  476. 

Boro  Buddor,  Java,  643.  Plan,  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  sect, ion,  645.  Sections  of 


domes,  646.  View  of  central  entrance 

and  stairs,  649. 

Bo-tree,  the  sacred,  189.  Branch  of 
it  in  Ceylon,  199.  At  Butldh  Gaya, 

Buddha  La  Monastery,  Thibet,  312. 

Bowlces  or  Reservoirs,  use  and  areldti  c- 
tural  features  of,  486„ 

Brahma,  numerous  images  of,  in  Cambo¬ 
dia,  630.  - 

Brulimaubm,  323. 

Brambanam,  Java,  group  of  temples  at, 

Brazen  Monastery,  Airmail  apura,  195. 

Buchropully,  588.  View  of  temple,  389. 

Buddh  Gaya,  stupa,  69, 70.  T<  mple,  70. 
Rail,  85.  Bas-relief  fiom,  111.  The 
Saned  Tree,  199. 

Buddha,  period  of  his  birth,  14.  Appor¬ 
tionment  of  his  remains,  57 — 69. 
ltelic  of,  at  Binteune,  58.  Colossal 
statue  of,  200,  note.  His  tooth,  its 
sanctity,  shrines,  migrations,  ;8,  59, 
161.  Relics  of,  at  Ranguu,  622. 

Buddhism,  its  founder,  15.  Secret  of 
his  success,  36. 

Buddhist  architecture,  earliest  traceable 
date,  48 — 50.  Religion  dominated  by 
it,  49.  glassification,  50.  Temple  in 
Chiua,  691.  Monastery  at  Pekiu,  C93.  . 
See  Architecture.  c 

Bunds,  or  Dams,  4SG,  487. 

Buribun,  sculptures  at,  682,  note. 

Buriuah,  architecture  in,  611.  Thatun, 
612.  Promo,  613.  Pagan,  614.  Oir-. 
cular  dagobas,  619—  626.  Monasteries, . 
626 — 630.  Non-use  of  mortar,  6C0. 

Butwa,  tomb  at,  -536. 

Cabal,  topes  near,  72.  ' 

Cambay,  Jumnia  Musjid  at,  537. 

Cambodia,  M.  Mouhot’s  researches  in. 

663.  Labours  of  Dr.  Bastian,  603 ;  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  661 ;  of  Captains 
Doudnrt  de  la  Gree  and  Delapovte, 

664.  Traditions,  original  immigrants, 
history,  665,  066.  Temple  of  Nakhon 
Wat,  666.  Temple  of  Baimi,  679  ;  of 
Ongcor  Thom,  680;  other  temples, 
181.  Civil  architecture,  682.  Re¬ 
markable  evidences  of  mechanical 
skill  and  civilization,  6S4. 

Canara,  atamblias  at,  263. 

Canouge,  Jaina  temple  at,  263.  Mosque' 
at,  525. 

Canton,  pailoo  near,  700. 

Canton  river,  “  Second  Bar  Pagoda  ”  on 
the,  696. 

Capitals  and  columns,  Tirhoot  and  San- 
kissa,  54.  Jamalgiri,  173,  176. 

Caves,  106.  Geographical  distribution  ' 
of,  107.  Ajunta,  122,  127,  153.  Ba- 
dami,  439.  Bagh,  146, 109.  Barnhar, 
108.  Bcflsa,  112.  Behar,  108.  Bengal, 
138—144.  Bhaja,  110.  Dhumuar, 
131.  Ellora,  127.  Junir,  166.  Knrli, 
11C.  Kenheri,  129.  Khoivi,  132. 
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Gateways  nr  Tnrans,  95.  Snnohi,  06.' 
Bijanagnr,2ll.  Jaunporr,  522.  Gaur, 
550.  .  Duttelipure  Sikri,  581.  Pekin, 
003. 

Gaudapalcn,  tcmplo  at,  Pagan,  G17. 
Gaur,  peculiar  form  of  roof  in,  545, 
5 1 0.  Mosques,  547  ;  their  defects,  549. 
Ancient  Miner,  550.  Gateways,  550. 
Gautamipuira  Cave,  Nuesick,  roil  at,  94, 
Pillar  in,  150. 

Ghats,  or  laurliug-plaecs,  484.  Glioosla, 
Beuarcs.  485. 

Ghazni,  buildings  of 


Gopal  Gunge,  temple  at 
Gopura  at  Combaconuro 
Gualior,  temple  at,  244. 
temple,  452.  -View,  4 


Himalayas,  tlie,  architecture  in,  279. 
Hindu  temple  at  Bancoi  ah,  1 
Hiouen  Thsang  at  Amravati,  103;  at 

Honan,  China,  Buddhist  temple  at,  091. 
Iluhahid,  in  Mysore,  temple  at,  397. 
The  Kait  Iswara,  398.  Plan,  399. 
Restored  view  of  the  temple,  400.  Its 


pavilion, 
friezes,  40a. 

Humayun  Shall,  tomb  of,  at  Old  Delhi, 
575. 

Ibrahim  Shah,  Mosque  of,  at  Bijapur, 

Imambam,  the,  at  Lucknow,  605. 

Immigrations,  25. 

India,  Northern,  inducements  to  the 
study  of  its  .architecture,  4.  Its 

India,  Southern,  unsatisfactory  records, 
20.  Sculptures,  32.  Mythology,  35. 
Statistics,  42. 

India,  Western, 


id  North 


irchitecture,  437- 
■n,  418. 


its  style,  208.  See  Architecture. 
Jajcpur  on  the  Byturni,  pillar  at,  432. 
Jamalgiri,  plan  of  monastery  at,  171. 

Corinthian  capitals  from,  173. 
Jarasandha  Ka  Baitlmk  tope,  68. 
'Jaunpore,  stylo  adopted  at,  520.  Plan 
and  view  of  the  Jumma  Musi  id,  582. " 
The  Lall  Durwaza  Mosque,  523.  The 
Atala  Musjid,  524.  Tombs  and  shrines, 
525. 

Java,  6:’.7.  ItB  history,  640.  Boro  Bud- 
dor,  643— 650.  Mendoet,  650.  Brara- 
bamun,  051.  Tree  and  Serpent  temples, 
653—659.  Djeing  plateau,  659.  Suku, 

Jvhangir,  desecration  of  his  tomb,  587. 
Jelalabad  topes,  77,  79. 

Jinjuwarra,  gateway,  211. 

JugaiiStt,  temple  of,  430.  Tower,  431. 
Jumma  Musjid,  Jaunpore,  521.  "Section 
and  view,  522.  Abmedabad,  527. 
Plan  and  elevation,  528.  Malwa,  511. 
Plan,  542.  Courtyard,  543. 

J uaaglmr,  tomb  of  the  late  Nawab  ofrOOd* 


Kait  Iswara,  temple  at  Hullabid,  397.' 
View,  398. 

Kakusanda,  one  of  the  Buddhas,  ilis- 

Kalbnrgah,  552.  Mosque,  553.  Plan, 
554.  Half  elevation  and  view,  />5f> 
Kaliian,  in  Bombay  harbour,  Ambernath 

Kanaruc,  Orissa,  Black  Pagoda  at,  221. 
Restored  elevation,  222.  Diagram, 
plan  and  section,  223.  History,  426. 
Kangra,  314.  See  Koto.  ^ 


).  Peculiar  form  of  temples 


- temples 

Starting-point  of  its 
--  285.  Temple  c " 


thereon,  280. 
and  pillars,  2: 

architectural _ ,,  .... 

Marttand,  285—291.  Other 
292—297.  The  ‘  Raja  Tarangini',’ 
native  history,  297.  • 
nsyapa,  one  of  the  Buddhas,  discov 
of  a  relic  of,  622. . 
enheri  Cave,  the  Great,  near  Bomb 
129.  .  View  of  rail  in  front,  130. 
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Kbsetlah,  Tirhoot,  capital  of,  l&t  at,  71 
Khajar&ho,  temples  at,  245—248,  45 
Kandarya  Mahadeo,  temple  at,  45 
View,  455.  Plan,  456. 

Kholvi, -eaves  at,  132, 162. 

Kiourae,  Bnrmese,  628. 

Kiragfama,  314.  See  Knte  Kangra. 
Kirti  Stambba  at  Worangul,  392. 

,r - ^  Dne  of  the  BudJhaSi  rel 


Bombay,  chaitya  cave, 

KongMadil  Dagoba,  details  of  the,  619. 
View,  620. 

Itostbakar,  or  Nepalese  temple,  303. 

Kote  Kangra,  temples,  313.  View  of 
temple  at  Kiragramn,  near,  314. 

Kbmulblb,  rock-cnt  temple  at,  330. 

Kutub,  tbe,  Old  Delhi,  503.  Section  of 
colonnade  at,  503.  Central  range  of 
arches,  504.  Miner,  505,  506.  Iron 
pillar  at,  507. 

Kyles  at  Ellora,  334-337.  Pillar  in, 


Bouddba1'’ 

Lata,  or  Buddhist  imcription-pillf 
LomasBishi,  Behar  cave,  108.  1 
Lucknow,  the  Imambara  at,  605. 

Macao,  temple  8 
Mackenzie,  Col. 
drawings  by, 

Madr|S,  temple  on  the  hill  of  Tripctty 


.11  researches  and 


wiling  style  in  the 

Madura,  Perumal  pagoda  at,  331.  Flan 
of  Tirumulla  Navak’s  clioultrie,  361. 
Pillar  in,  3G1.  View  of  the  hall,  363. 
Great  temple,  364.  The  JumbukeB- 
wara  temple,  365. 

Maha  vihara,  the.  Anuradhapura.  6o7. 

Mahavellipore,  raths'of,  134,  175,  326, 
330.  Pavilion  at,  274.  Tiger  cave  at 
Saluvan  Kuppan,  333. 

Mahawanso,  or  Buddhist  history  of 
Ceylon,  accounts  of  Oriental  structures 
in  the,  58,  185,  189,  195,  196, 612. 

Maheswar,  ghat  at,  485.  Mahmud 
Begurra,  tomb  of,  near  Kaira,  538. 

Mahmdd  of  Ghazni,  temple  of  Sonmath 
destroyed  by,  494. 

Mahomedanism,  migration  into,  an.l 
dealings  with  tlutarchiteeturo  of  India, 
380,  526,  527. 

Malwa,  540.  See  Mandu ^ 


290.  Soffit  of  arch,  291. 

Masson,  Mr.,  exploration  of  the  Jalalabad 
topes  by,  77— 79. 

Matjanpontih,  serpent-temple  at,  659. 
Maurya  dynasty,  17. 

Mechanical  skill  of  the  Cambodians,  684. 
Mehturi  Mehal,  “the  Gate  of  the 


e,  Mr.  A.,  information  derived 
a,  689,  note. 

aaid's  Cave,  Behar,  109. 


Kutub,  50 


mosque  at,  529. 


MoggaW  relic  casket  of,  ... 

Mogul  architecture,  569.  Originality  of 
the  buildings,  569.  Works  of  Slure 
Shah,  572.  Akbar,  574—586.  Je- 
liangir,  587—589.  Shah  Jehan,  589. 
Aurungzebe,  602—604.  Oude  and 
^Mysore,  604— 607.^  ^  f  tG.l' 

Moua'steries'Vor  W? 

109.  Burme; 

Mon.  ' 


t>,  626—630.  Thibt 


Mosques :  Admah. 
Ahmedabad.  527. 
roach,  537.  Bijap' 


Tomb  of  priests. 


I)har, 


D  Iki 


tub  M  n  r 

S’  M  , 


(Old  Delhi), 

M  li  4 


Mouhot,  M..  rose; 
Muktagm,  Jama  t 


o 
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Bottle  and  bridges  of  the  Cambodians, 
683. 

.  Rock-cut  temples,  437—447. 

Roofing,  diagrams,  213—215.  Modern 
curved  style,  546.  Chinese,  703. 
Ruanwelli  dagoba,  Anuradhapura,  190, 


mortification,  15.  Result  of  his  appeal 

Salsette,  Duvbarm™v’o  at,  147.  Kenheri 
oaves,  161. 

Saluvan  Knppan  Tiger  Cave,  333. 

Sanchi,  great  tope,  61,  63.  View,  plan, 
section,  and  details,  63.  Rails  at, 
92,  93.  Gateways,  95—97.  Small 
tope,  98.  Torans,  99.  Chaitya  hall, 

Sankissa,  capital  of  a  lat  at,  54. 

Sariputra,  relic-casket  of,  62. 
i  Samath,  tope  at,  65—68.  Vihara,  173. 

^atajanni  cave,  108. 

Satdhara  topes,  64. 

Sat  Ghurba  cave,  108. 

Scinde,  tombs  in,  567. 

Sculptures,  32 — 35.  In  the  .Gandhara 
monasteries,  176,  177. 

Secundra,  Akbar’s  tomb  at,  583.  Plan, 
584.  Diagram  section,  585.  View, 

Seringtiam,  pillared  hall  at,  347.  View 
of  temple,  319. 

Serpent  temples,  653. 

Serpent-worship,  206.^ 

Shah  Hamadau,  mosque  of,  Sriuuggcr, 
608. 

Shah  Jehhn,  580.  Rat  ace  at  Delhi,  501 . 
Tuje  Mahal,  505.  The  Muti  Musjid, 

Shepree,  Dear  Gualior,  Pathan  tomb  at, 
515. 

Shere  Shall,  works  of.  572.  Tomb.  573. 

Shoedngouu  Pagoda  at  Rnmrfin.  622.: 


^r’ 


Bundelcuod,  Jaina  tcinplc 

Soubrnmanya,  temple  at  Tanjore,  345. 
Sravana  Belgula,  colossal  statue  at,  267. 

Bastis,  269.  View,  270. 

Sri  Allat,  tower  of,  at  Chittore,  251. 
View,  252. 

Srinagar,  Kashmir,  pillar  at,  284. 
Sriuuggcr,  Jumma  Musjid  at,  608.  Shah 
Hamadau  Mosque,  608.  View,  600. 
Stambhas,  52.  At  Gurusankerry,  276. 
They  illustrate  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Indian  architecture,  277.  See  Lats. 
Statues:  Seperawa,  200.  Sravana  Bcl- 
gula,  267.  Karkala,  268.  Yaunur, 

en’s,  Walbroi 
plans,  218. 

Stupas,  or  Topos,  57.  See  Topes. 

Stupas,  or  Chaityas,  Nepal,  302. 

Sudama,  or  Nigope  Cave,  108. 

Suku,  Java,  group  of  temples,  G60. 
Their  likeness  to  contemporary  edifices 
in  Yucatan  aud  Mexico,  6G1. 
Sultanguuge,  near  Monghyr,  vifiara  at, 


Taas  of  the  Chinesp,  695. 

Taje  Mehal,the,  595.  View,  506.  Plan 
aud  section,  597.  Details,  iulayings 
of  precious  stones,  &c.,  598. 

Takht-i-Bahi,  plau  of  monastery  at,  171 . 

Takt-i-Suleimau,  Kashmir,  Hiudu  temple 
at,  282. 

Tanjore,  diagram  plau  of  p  igoda  at,  343. 
V'iew  of  Great  Pugoda,  344.  Temple 
of  Soubramnnya,  345. 

Tarputry,  temples  at,  375.  Views  of 
gopurn,  376,  377. 

Tassiding,  doorway  of  Nepalese  temple 
at,  313. 

Tatta,  tomb  of  NawabAmir  Khan  uoar 
568. 

Teen  Tul,  a  Buddhist  vihara,  at  Kllora, 

Tecs  in  rock-cut  temples,  64.  At  Ajuuta, 

Tejpala  aud  V.islupala,  triple  temple  at, 


Sisunaga  dynasty.  1 
Siva,  serpent  of.  41 . 
Snake  sculptures.  6 
Koiunath.  tiirnar.  t. 
Sonmathpur  iu  My 


